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BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Witt1am Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the Third. 
xX. 


THE SECOND COURSE. 


From the moment of Graham’s entrance into the arena to that 
when the bull dropped at his feet, he had been anxiously watched 
by Dofia Casilda, who was seated in a balcony of the amphi- 
theatre, on the right of the toril. With her were the Conde 
de Saldana, Doiia Flor, and Don Pompeo. In the same balcony, 
immediately behind her young mistress, sat Rose, who, being 
attired in black silk, draped in a mantilla, and provided with a 
fan, looked like a Spanish doncella. Throughout the course, 
Rose’s dark eyes had been fixed upon Graham, and she followed 
his every movement with an interest quite as keen as that felt by 
Doiia Casilda. 

With the exception of Don Pompeo, all the party were in 
raptures at the address displayed by Graham, and the conde was. 
loud in his praises. 

“T can scarcely believe this is the first time Don Ricardo has: 
encountered a bull,” he said. “ He has all the skill and coolness 
of an experienced picador.” 

“The Duke de Cea must have taken great pains with him,” 
remarked Dofia Flor. 

“T think he is quite as skilful 2s the duke,” said Casilda. 

“That is not saying much in his praise,” rejoined Don Pompeo. 
“ De Cea did nothing in the course we have just witnessed.” 

“We shall see what he does in the next,” observed Doiia Flor. 

“Is Don Ricardo about to take part in the next course?” asked 
Casilda, eagerly. 

“So it appears,” replied Don Pompeo. “He and De Cea seem 
loth to leave the ring.” And he muttered, “ May they never quit 
it with life!” 

While this ill wish was breathed, Dofia Casilda detached a knot 
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of ribands from her breast, and, giving it tp Rose, said, in an 
under tone, 

“ Let this be conveyed instantly to Don Ricardo. Say it comes 
from me.” 

“The sefiora shall be obeyed,” replied Rose. 

And quickly descending to the barriers, she addressed herself to 
a chulo, who took the breast-knot, and, vaulting into the ring, 
hastened towards Graham. 

Meanwhile, the arena had been prepared for a second course. 
As soon as the bull had been disposed of, the mules returned with 
their equipage, and carried off Don Antonio Guino’s horse, which 
by this time was dead. A torero also brought back the sword 
with which Graham had despatched the bull, and delivered it to its 
owner. At the same time all evidences of the recent conflict were 
carefully obliterated by the varlets of the ring. 

On learning from De Cea that he and Graham desired to join 
in the second course, the Conde de Villamor at once courteously 
assented, but it being necessary to ask permission of the corre- 
gidor, a messenger was despatched to ascertain the pleasure of 

t important personage; and it was during this interval, and 
while the five cavaliers were drawn up opposite the corregidor’s 
tribune, that the chulo ran towards Graham, and, holding out the 
breast-knot to him, exclaimed: 

“ Hist! Sefior don Ricardo !—this favour is from Dofia Casilda.” 

“From Doijia Casilda! Then it must be for me,” cried Don 
Christébal, snatching the breast-knot from the chulo. 

“¢ Nay, sefior, I am certain it was meant for the English caballero,” 
cried the chulo. ‘“ The doncella told me so.” , 

“ Concern yourself no further, friend,” rejoined Don Christébal, 
sternly. “Iam Doiia Casilda’s betrothed.’ 

On this, the chulo retired. ' 

“ The favour was unquestionably intended for me, sefior,” said 
Graham to Don Christébal. “You will not be -uncourteous 
enough to detain it.” . 

Don Christébal made no reply, but proceeded to fasten the 
breast-knot on his doublet. 

At this juncture, the corregidor, to whom the message had just 
been delivered, advanced to the front of his tribune, and bowed 
to the group of cavaliers to intimate that he assented to their 
request. The five champions immediately dispersed themselves, 
each taking up a position close to the inner barrier. ray 

Though burning with indignation, Graham was obliged to 
constrain himself for the moment, but he promised himself speedy 
revenge. As he glanced towards the balcony where Casilda was 
seated, he perceived from her looks that she was aware of what had 

_ occurred, and his rage was increased by the smile of triumph that 
curled Don Christébal’s lips. 
“ He shall not wear that breast-knot long,” he thought. 
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Meantime, the trumpets again sounded, the gates of the toril 
were thrown open, and a second bull dashed into the arena. 

Like his predecessor, he was for a moment blinded by the dood 
of sunshine that burst upon him, and stopped, bewildered by 
the shouts and by the presence of so many spectators. He was a 
powerful-looking beast, dun in colour, with sharp white horns, 
tipped with black, and bent upwards. His mouth was covered with 
foam, and his eyes flashed fire. 

After gazing round the ring and bellowing furiously, the bull 
hurled himself on the Conde Ye Villamor, who stood nearest him 
on the left. Villamor avoided the charge, and pierced him in 
the shoulder with his lance, but the wound only served to irritate 
him, for he returned to the attack with such celerity, that the 
conde found it impossible to get out of the way, and, before he 
could draw his sword, the bull was upon him. 

Down went horse and man, overthrown by the terrible shock, 
and for a moment the conde seemed in great danger, as his steed 
had fallen upon him, and he could not extricate himself. 

An immense cry rose from the assemblage, mingled with some 
shouts of “ Bravo toro!” 

Luckily for Villamor, the bull expended his fury upon the 
horse, plunging his horns repeatedly into the prostrate animal, and 
while the vengeful beast was thus engaged, a troop of chulos came 
up, and by fluttering their capas, soon succeeded in luring him 
towards the centre of the ring. 

As soon as the bull was gone, some of the assistants leaped 

over the inner barrier and assisted Villamor to rise. On regaining - 
his feet he called for another horse, but at that very moment his 
strength deserted him, and but for assistance he must have fallen. 
While he was being carried out of the arena, the bull caught 
sight of him, and immediately quitting the chulos, who strove 
in vain to arrest him, dashed at the party. Scared by the 
animal’s approach, the men left the conde and fled. 
_ A ery of horror arose from the assemblage, who thought that 
Villamor was lost. Even the king manifested the greatest anxiety. 
But swift as was the bull, De Cea was swifter. As the animal, 
with lowered horns, and vengeance in his flaming eye, was within 
a yard of Villamor, who was lying prostrate on the ground, the 
lance of the young duke smote him deeply on the shoulder. The 
bull then wheeled round and turned his rage on his new assailant, 
and while he was thus engaged, Villamor was carried safely out of 
the arena, to the great relief of the beholders. 

All eyes were now fixed upon De Cea, who, by executing several 
rapid voltes and demi-voltes, avoided the furious charges of the 
bull, and in this manner led the animal to that part of the arena 
nearest the royal gallery. 

At this moment, in obedience to the corregidor, who waved his 
kerchief from his tribune, the trumpets were sounded, the gates of 
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the toril again flew open, and a third bull came instantly forth, 
bearing between his shoulders a little flag marked with the device 
of Don Christdbal. 

The animal’s appearance excited high expectations. In colour 
he was of a reddish brown, with well-set horns sharp as 
poniards, eyes that burnt like flaming coals, a curled foretop, and 
an immense dewlap. Lashing himself with his tail, and pawing 
the ground, he bellowed fiercely. The roar made his presence 
known to the bull on the opposite side of the ring, who instantly 
answered by a similar note of defiance, and the twain would have 
rushed at each other if they had not been prevented. 

Aided by some of the chulos, De Cea kept his bull in chec 
and held in play as before, while the toro roxo, as he was style 
by the spectators, found his course barred by the three Teulon. 
Despising these obstacles, however, he cae | against Don Chris- 
tébal, who was nearest to him, and, regardless of the wound he 
received, went on, and assailed Don Gaspar Bonifaz, from whom 
he got a second thrust in the shoulder. Then, abandoning his 
original design of seeking out the other bull, he wheeled round 
with inconceivable rapidity, and again dashed at Don Gaspar, 
ripping up the side of the horse, and wounding the cavalier him- 
self in the thigh. 

But this was not all. Without a pause in his furious career, he 
turned his horns upon Don Christobal, and in another moment 
horse and rider were rolling upon the ground. 

Graham saw what had occurred. Had he waited for another 
moment, the horns of the infuriated monster would have delivered 
him from his rival. But a nobler impulse swayed him. Without 
hesitation he charged the bull, whose head was lowered to strike 
Don Christébal, and smote the savage brute between the shoulders 
with such force that more than a third of the lance disappeared, 
while the bull, who had received his death-wound, fell within a 
foot of the horse he had slain. 

Thunders of applause greeted this gallant action. The spectators 
appeared frenzied with delight. “Viva el Caballero Ingles! 

iva Don Ricardo! Viva!” again resounded on all sides. As 
the hero of the moment ant towards the balcony, where the 
mistress of his heart was seated, she waved her kerchief enthu- 
siastically to him, and that was reward enough for his prowess. 

Meanwhile, a troop of chulos had flown to Don Christdbal’s 
assistance, but before they came up he had extricated himself from 
his horse. His first business was to proffer thanks to his deliverer, 
but he did so with an ill grace, and could not conceal his mortifi- 
cation. 

“T owe my life to you, Don Ricardo,” he said, “and must try 
to pay off the debt, if I can.” 

_ Give me that breast-knot of ribands, and I shall be satisfied. 
You can pay it off at once,” rejoined Graham. 
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“ We are quits, then,” said Don Christébal, detaching the orna- 
ment from his doublet, and presenting it to his rival. 

Glancing towards the balcony where Casilda was seated, Graham 
saw she was watching him, and pressing the favour to his lips, he 
fastened it on his breast. 

Just at this moment a torero came up, bearing a small flag which 
he had just unhooked from the neck of the bull. 

“ This trophy belongs to you, Sefior Don Ricardo,” he said to 
Graham. “Is there any lady present to whom you desire to 
send it? If so, I will see it conveyed to her.” 

“T thank you for your courtesy, friend,” replied Graham, to 
whom the torero’s features seemed familiar. “ The lady to whom I 
would present it is seated in yonder balcony, on the left of the toril.” 

“T see,” replied the torero, glancing in the direction pointed 
out. “It is Dofia Casilda, daughter of the Conde de Saldana. 
She is looking towards us, and understands your design. The flag 
shall be sent to her at once.” 

He then bowed towards the balcony, so as to intimate his in- 
tention to Dojia Casilda, and was about to depart, when Graham 
stopped him. 

Stay, friend,” he said. “ Methinks we have met before.” 

“ True, sefior,” replied the torero, bowing; “ we have met before 
—in the Somosierra.” 

“Ha! is it possible?” exclaimed Graham, a light suddenly 
flashing upon him. 

The torero, however, did not tarry for further questioning, but 
ran to the barriers, where he quickly found a page, who at once 
mounted to the balcony. 

“From Don Ricardo, sefiora,” said the page, as he delivered the 
trophy to Doiia Casilda. 

“From Don Christébal you mean,” remarked Don Pompeo. 
“The flag bears his device.” 

“That may be, sefior,” replied the page, “ but it was the English 
caballero who killed the bull. The flag, therefore, belongs to him, 
and he has sent it to the sefiora.” 

“] am much beholden to Don Ricardo, and to you for bringing 
it,” said Casilda, smiling with pride and pleasure. 

His errand fulfilled, the page bowed and departed. - 

“ You should not have accepted the flag, Casilda,” remarked 
Don Pompeo. “Don Christdbal will be offended, and with good 
reason. Such a mark of attention from Don Ricardo is highly 
improper. All eyes are om you, and the incident is sure to be 
commented upon, and to Don Christdbal’s disadvantage. I advise 
you to throw the flag away.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” replied Casilda. “ Don Chris- 
tdbal deserves to be mortified for his want of skill. He has allowed 
a mere novice toeclipse him. But for Don Ricardo, he would have 


been killed.” 
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“ Perhaps you would not have been sorry if he had,” remarked 
Don Pompeo, spitefully. 

At this moment a t shout from the spectators announced 
that De Cea had just despatched the other bull. Dofia Flor was 
enchanted, and applauded enthusiastically, much to. her husband’s 
annoyance. But his ill humour was increased when, shortly after- 
wards, the page reappeared, bringing a bunch of blue and red 


ribands, taken from the neck of the bull which had just been slain, 
and it to Doiia Flor. 
“ 


rom the Duke de Cea,” said the page. 

“TT thank him for his attention,” she replied, with a gracious smile. 
“T have now got my trophy,” she added, turning to Casilda. 

“You do not mean to wear it,” whispered the other. “Don 
Pompeo looks as black as thunder.” 

“If he chooses to make himself ridiculous in public I canaot 
help it,” returned Dofia Flor. “TI shall not be deterred by his 
cross looks from wearing the token.” 

The course being ended, the Duke de Cea and Graham left the 
ring to other champions. As they rode forth together, they 
paused for a moment, and bowed gracefully to the balcony, in 
which Doiia Flor and her sister were seated. 

The acclamations that attended Graham’s departure showed 


how highly his skill and gallantry were appreciated by the specta- 
tors. 


XI. 


HOW ARCHIE WAS TOSSED BY A BULL. 


MEANWHILE, preparations were expeditiously made for another 
course. The dead bulls and horses were carried off by the mulesas 
before, and the marks of the conflict effaced. The only one of 
the champions left in the ring who had figured in the last encoun- 
ter, was Don Christébal. He had been provided with a fresh horse, 
and seemed eager to efface his late defeat. The three picadors 
who joined him in the arena were the Marquis de Velada, Don 
Pedro de Montezuma, and the Duke de Maqueda. 

As soon as the champions had posted themselves, the trumpets 
sounded, and a bull rushed forth, successively assailing Velada and 
Montezuma, and receiving thrusts from both. In the third assault 
he was slain by Don Christébal, who thus redeemed his credit, and 
gained the applauses he so eagerly coveted. 

Quickly was the carcase removed—quickly came another bull 
into the arena. But the new comer not evincing an immediate 
disposition to attack the picadors, he was drawn to the centre of 
the ring by the chulos, and there his fury was roused to the mee 


pitch by the banderilleros, who planted their rustling darts in 
shoulders. 
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Among the troop engaged with the bull was one personage who 
had no previous experience of such performances, but who trusted, 
nevertheless, to his activity to extricate himself from peril. This 
was Archie, the court fool. He had so earnestly besought Buck- 
ingham to allow him to enter the arena, that the duke consented, 
though with considerable reluctance. 

Archie's motley garb, which panes a striking contrast 
to the gay and glittering attire of the chulos, drew immediate 
attention to him, and the movements of his grotesque little 
— were watched with lively curiosity by the spectators, 
who were much diverted by his appearance and manner. Even 
the occupants of the royal gallery watched him. Charles had 
first remarked him, and called the king’s attention to him, 
and some uneasiness was felt for his safety. Archie had been 
provided with a crimson capa, which he fluttered in the e 
of the bull, and up to a certain time no misadventure befel him. 
But after the fury of the bull had been thoroughly roused by the 
banderilleros, matters began to assume a different complexion, and 
being warned by his companions, Archie thought it prudent to 
take to his heels. Unluckily, the bull, after dispersing his other 
tormentors, who also took to flight, turned, oa perceiving the 
flying jester, dashed after him. 

It now became a question whether Archie could reach the barrier 
before his swift and terrible foe could come up with him. So head- 
long was the dash of the bull that escape seemed barely possible. 
Charles gave up the jester for lost, and thought how deeply King 
James would regret him. 

However, Archie wenton. A few more paces and he would be 
safe. The barrier was close at hand. The shouts of the spectators, 
encouraging him to go on, rang in his ears. But above these 
shouts he heard the bull, who was now close upon him. He 
made a desperate spring forward, but failed to reach the barrier, 
and fell. 

A universal thrill of horror pervaded the spectators as the bull 
lowered his head. Nowhere was this feeling experienced in a 
higher degree than in the royal gallery. The next moment the 
jester was tossed to a great height in the air, and all who looked 
on expected, on his descent, to see him transfixed by the sharp 
pointed horns waiting to receive him. 

But he was not destined to perish thus miserably. Succour 
arrived at that supreme moment. A capa flung by a dexterous 
hand over the head of the bull caused him to turn his head, and 
the movement saved the jester, who alighted on the ground without 
any material injury, for the bull, in tossing him, had luckily not 
touched him with his horns. So little, indeed, was he hurt, that 
before the bull could shake the capa from his head Archie had 
vaulted over the barrier. 


A general shout hailed his escape. 
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XII. 


THE MASKED PICADOR. 


ATTENTION was then fixed upon the torero to whom Archie 
had been indebted for preservation. He was a very handsome 
young man, short of stature, but remarkably well made, and 
his symmetrical limbs were displayed to the greatest advanta 
in his glittering garb. His complexion was dark, and his 
eyes black and keen, and he looked a model of grace and 
agility. He was, in fact, the person in whom Graham had just 
before recognised an acquaintance. It being quite evident that 
he was fully able to cope with the bull, the Marquis de Velada and 
Don Pedro, who had ridden to the rescue, held aloof. 

As soon as the bull had freed his horns from the capa, and could 
distinguish his adversary, who was gazing steadily at him at a short 
distance, he uttered a short angry roar, and prepared for attack. 
The torero was only armed with a slight rapier, but he was per- 
fectly undismayed. Indeed, he seemed to regard his furious an- 
tagonist with contempt. When the bull dashed at him, he stepped 
nimbly aside, and the enraged animal passed by, but returned 
almost instantly, making. charge after charge, but without the 
slightest effect. Charmed with the extraordinary grace displayed 
by the torero, the spectators applauded loudly. At last, ata sign | 
from the corregidor, the conflict was brought to a close. Pierced 
to the heart by the keen rapier, the bull dropped at his conqueror’s 
feet. Bowing gracefully to the royal gallery, the torero vaulted 
over the barrier and disappeared. 

“Who is that man?” said Philip to the Conde de Puebla, who 
was standing behind his chair. 

“T know not, sire,” replied the conde; “ but I will inquire, and 
inform your majesty.” 

“T shall be glad to learn his name, that I may reward him,” re- 
marked Charles. “He has rendered me a great service in 
rescuing the unlucky jester. Had Archie perished, my royal father 
would have been inconsolable.” 

“TJ will find him out, and let your highness know,” said the 
Conde de Puebla. And he left the gallery for the purpose. 

When he returned shortly afterwards, he said, «l am unable at 
present to satisfy your majesty’s curiosity. The torero has dis- 
appeared, and no one can tell who he is.” 

“ Strange! his features seem familiar to me,” remarked Charles, 
thoughtfully 


“Make further inquiries, my lord,” said Philip. “We must 


be satisfied.” 
At this moment, the attention of the royal party was attracted 
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by a singular occurrence. Two bulls had been introduced into the 
ring, both remarkably active animals. They were aware of each 
other’s presence, but were kept at different sides of tl:e arena by the 
chulos and banderilleros, who had divided themselves into two 
ties. 
P While ursuing the flying bands of their tormentors, both 
bulls, as if animated by a kindred spirit, leaped the inner barrier 
almost simultaneously, alighting in the ge which encircled 
thearena. In addition to the chulos, who had just gained this place 
of refuge, there were many other persons in the passage at the 
moment, but all these saved themselves by vaulting into the arena, 
leaving the space clear for the bulls, who rushed against each other 
+ prodigious force and fury that both were killed by the 
ock. 

This occurrence, strange and unexpected as it was, only momen- 
tarily interrupted the proceedings. The carcases were removed 
from the passage, and the arena was cleared for another course. 

The champions now occupying the ground were Don Geronimo 
de Medanilla, the Conde de Cantillana, and Don Diego Zurate. 
With them was a fourth cavalier, who attracted far more curiosity 
than his companions, from the circumstance of his features being 
concealed by a black mask. Everybody wondered who he was, 
but no gne could tell. But be he who he might, it was evident 
he was a consummate horseman. He was mounted on a black 
Andalusian barb, which, though full of fire and spirit, obeyed his 
slightest movement, and he sat his steed with remarkable grace. 
His small but symmetrical person was attired in white silk, lined 
with azure and embroidered with silver, and he wore white and blue 
plumes in his hat. Never had a more graceful cavalier been seen 
in the bull-ring, and from the moment of his appearance he enlisted 
all female sympathies in his behalf. 

“Who is he?—why is he masked?” resounded on all sides. 

But, as we have said, no satisfactory answer could be given to 
the inquiries. He must be known to the marshals of the fete, or 
he would not have been allowed entrance into the bull-ring. Not 
only among the general assemblage, but even in the royal gallery, 
curiosity was excited as to his name and title, for everybody 
believed him to be a hidalgo. 


“ Who is that masked picador?” inquired the king of the Conde 
de Puebla. 

“T am unable to satisfy your majesty at this moment,” replied 
the conde, “ but the marshals have just sent word that an expla- 
nation will be given at the conclusion of the course.” 

“Enough. We will wait till then,” replied Philip. 

The four picadors having posted themselves, the trumpets 
sounded, and a bull rushed forth from the toril, singling out 
Don Geronimo, by whom he was killed. Another bull was then 
let loose, and another after him. Both these were slain on oppo- 
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site sides of the arena, and nearly at the same moment—the first 
by the Conde de Cantillana, and the other by Don Diego Zurate. 
Don Diego had a narrow escape. The horns of the bull with 
whom he was engaged, and whom he had smitten on the foretop 
with his lance, struck the troussequin at the hinder bow of his 
high Moorish saddle, splitting the wood into shivers, but luckily 
doing him no injury. A better directed stroke, however, was fatal 
to the steed, but Don Diego, though dismounted, avenged himself 
upon his foe. 

Hitherto the masked picador had taken little part in the 
conflict. All he had done was to prick one of the bulls with 
his lance, as the animal passed him, but he had not stirred from 
his post. His quietude was so marked, that some of the spectators, 
who on his appearance had augured great things of him, set 
him down as a fainéant cavalier. But others, who judged him 
more accurately, felt sure he was only biding his time. And so 


it proved. 

While the dead bulls and horses were removed, all the picadors, 
with one exception, quitted the arena, and the chulos and 
banderilleros went out. The sole occupant of the ring was now 
the masked cavalier, and it being seen from these arrangements 
that he was determined to have no assistance, the resolve at once 
restored him to the good opinion of the spectators. ° 

As the trumpets sounded he careered round the arena, and 
tranquilly continued his course even when the bull issued from the 
toril. A more savage-looking monster could not have been selected. 
Not one of his predecessors had presented an appearance so 
formidable. His eyes seemed on flame, and his roar shook the 
arena. As he remained pawing the ground, bellowing and lashing 
his sides, he was a terrible picture. But the cavalier seemed not to 
heed him, but careered ol on. 

The bull allowed him to make half the circuit of the arena, and 
then dashed in pursuit. The cavalier had now got the oppor- 
tunity he desired of displaying the marvellous qualities of his 
steed. With the greatest apparent ease he eluded every attack of 
the bull, led him round the ring, suddenly turning when too 
closely pressed, and in this manner drew him to the centre of the 
arena, where he compelled him, by his own active movements, to 
go through an extraordinary series of performances, such as no 
previous bull had exhibited, and which elicited plaudits from all 
parts of the amphitheatre. 

Despite all his efforts, the bull was unable to touch either 
horse or rider, though he himself received repeated thrusts on either 
shoulder. At last, the savage nature of the animal seemed sub- 
dued. Declining to continue the contest, he quitted his opponent, 
and trotted off to the farther part of the ring, bedewing the sand 
with gore. Contrary to expectation, the cavalier did not follow 
him, but called for another bull. In response to the demand the 
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trumpets sounded, and the toril sent forth another combatant. 
The sight of the new comer reawakened the fury of the dejected 
bull, and seemed at once to restore his strength and activity. 

Answering the roar of defiance, which he supposed to be ad- 
dressed to him, he prepared for a new conflict. But it was no part 
of the cavalier’s design that the bulls should engage each other. 
His aim was to draw their joint attack on himself, and in this he 
completely succeeded, to the infinite surprise and admiration of the 
beholders, who had never witnessed such a spectacle before, and 
who rewarded his prowess with thunders of applause. It seemed 
a miracle that he could escape destruction from two such active 
and fierce antagonists, and more than once the spectators gave him 
up for lost, and thought he was struck. But owing to his address, 
and the marvellous quickness of his steed, he was never even 
touched. So hair-breadth were his escapes, that many superstitious 
persons thought he must possess a charm. The bulls might have 
thought so too, if they could have reasoned, for he seemed to dis- 
appear as they dashed at him. So rapid were his movements, that 
the closest watchers could scarcely follow them. At one moment 
the bulls and cavalier seemed heaped together; the next, they were 
apart. It was an extraordinary sight, and calculated to excite the 
spectators to the highest pitch. ‘Bravo! bravo! Viva la Mas- 
cara!” resounded on all sides. It was impossible such strife could 
be of long duration, but how the conflict was to be terminated 
without mishap to the cavalier, none could conjecture. 

The encounter took place in the very centre of the arena, and 
was confined to this spot while it lasted. A small circle might 
have been drawn round the combatants, and this seemed to grow 
narrower and narrower, until one of the bulls suddenly dropped, 
pierced to the heart by the lance of the horseman. The other bull 
did not survive his comrade many seconds, but fell in his turn 
with a rapier planted between his shoulders. This double victory, 
achieved with such apparent ease, astounded the beholders, and a 
oe hurricane of applause arose. The cavalier, who, as well as 

is steed, was perfectly uninjured, remained motionless between 
the carcases of his prostrate foes. 

“Unmask! unmask!” cried a thousand voices. 

The cavalier complied, flung his mask to the ground, and dis- 
a the features of a very handsome young man of swarthy com- 

on. 

When the curiosity of the spectators was thus gratified, there 
Was a strange murmur among the crowd, and various exclamations 
were heard. 

At last these confused sounds took a distinct shape, and several 
voices called out: 

“°Tis El Cortejo!” 

It is impossible to describe the effect produced upon the assem- 
blage by this announcement. A storm of discordant noises arose, 
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but applause soon predominated. Amid all this disturbance, the 
object of it remained stationary. But he glanced anxiously towards 
the royal gallery, and as it was evident that he expected some 
decision thence, all eyes were turned in the same direction. It 
could then be distinctly perceived that Charles was addressing the 
king, and it was also quite apparent, from the looks of his majesty, 
which were ever and anon directed quickly towards El Cortejo, 
that he formed the subject of the prince’s address. 

The observers augured well from the king’s manner. Little 
doubt could be entertained that he had assented to the prince’s 

roposition, whatever it “— be, and that this related to El 
Dostgjo was equally clear. e profound interest felt in what was 
going on had calmed down the excitement of the spectators, and a 
universal silence prevailed. 

Meantime, the corregidor had quitted his tribune, and was soon 
afterwards seen to enter the royal gallery, when he was called 
forward by the king. 

After a short discussion, during which evident reference was 
made to the solitary occupant of the arena, who composedly awaited 
his sentence, a sheet of paper and a pen were handed to his majesty, 
who, without quitting his seat, wrote a few lines and signed them. 
This done, he gave the order to Charles, who likewise signed it. 
The corregidor received the document from the prince, and making 
a profound obeisance, quitted the royal gallery. 

When this matter had been disposed of, the king and the prince 
entered into explanations with the queen and the Tnfanta, and the 
smiling countenances of the party left no doubt as to the decision 
a at. Nevertheless, no one ventured, even by an exclamation, 
to anticipate the royal decree. 

The assemblage, sehen was not held long in suspense. Amid 
loud fanfares of trumpets the corregidor rode into the arena, accom- 

nied by the Duke of Buckingham and the Conde de Olivarez, 

th of whom were on horseback, and followed by an officer in the 
royal livery, mounted on a magnificently caparisoned charger. 
Having advanced to within a short distance of El Cortejo, the 
corregidor and those with him halted, and the trumpets ceasing 
their clangour at the same moment, the officer in a loud voice, 
distinctly heard by the whole assemblage, made the following 
proclamation : 

“ Be it known to all present, that his Most Serene Highness the 
Prince of Wales, in exercise of the power granted to him by our 
sovereign lord and master the king, has been graciously pleased to 
confer a full and free pardon upon the person known as El Cortejo, 
now before you.” 

Here the officer was interrupted by an irrepressible outburst of 
acclamations, and shouts resounded of “ Dios guarde al Rey! Viva 
el nobil Principe de Galles. Viva! viva!” 

Placing his fol upon his breast, and with a look expressive of 
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the deepest gratitude, El Cortejo bowed towards the royal gallery, 
inclining himself twice to the saddle-bow. 

While this took place, the torero, whom Graham had recognised, 
entered the arena, and stationed himself near El Cortejo, but his 
presence was almost unnoticed, until attention was called to him by 
the officer, who, as svon as silence was restored, thus proceeded: 

“ His Most Serene Highness the Prince has also been graciously 
leased to pardon Don Gonzalez de Montalban, lately et as 
ieutenant Roque, and who is now before you.” 

Hereupon the torero, whom we must henceforth recognise as 
Don Gonzalez, stepped forward, and bowed twice profoundly to the 
royal gallery, in token of his gratitude. 

A hundred voices then cried out, “ Who is El Cortejo?” 

“ Ay, who is he?” added a hundred others, 

“ Be silent, and you shall learn,” said the corregidor, in a voice 
that dominated all the others, and called immediate attention 
to the speaker. “Don Flores de Cuenca,” he continued, ad- 
dressing El Cortejo, “ be pleased to come forward.” 

Thus enjoined, El Cortejo placed his hat on his head, to intimate 
that he was a grandee, and pushed his steed towards him. 

“Don Flores,” pursued the corregidor, “a full pardon having 
been accorded you by his Highness the Prince of Wales, his ma- 
jesty, out of his infinite goodness and leniency, and in consideration 
of your youth and of extenuating circumstances that have been 
represented to him, is willing to forget your offences and delin- 
quencies, and in the hope and belief of your amendment, he re- 
stores to you your title of Conde de Valente, together with 
your forfeited estates. Here is the warrant,” he added, delivering 
to him the paper signed by the king. , 

“ T humbly thank his majesty so the prince,” replied Valverde, 
in tones of deep emotion. “ My future career shall prove me not 
unworthy of their goodness. If I live, I will redeem the errors of 
my youth.” 

An immense shout showed the sympathy of the spectators. 

“‘ Accept my congratulations, count,” said Buckingham, offering 
him his hand, which the other gratefully took; “when we first 
met, I had no suspicion of your real rank.” 

“There I had the advantage of your grace,” replied Valverde, 
“for I ascertained your rank and that of the illustrious personage 
with you. I owe my restoration to you. Had it not been for 
the opportunity you have afforded me of appearing before his ma- 
jesty and the prince, I should not have received a pardon, or re- 
gained my title and estates. Be assured of my eternal gratitude.” 

“You give me more thanks than are my due, marquis,” said 
Buckingham. ‘ You are more indebted to the Conde de Gon- 
domar than to me. He acquainted the prince and myself with 
your real history, and it was from what he said of you that I deter- 
mined to give youa chance of retrieving your tarnished character.” 
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“You will have no cause to regret what you have done, my 
lord duke,” said Valverde. “From this moment I am an altered 


“You shall not want an opportunity of distinction, since you 
seek it, count,” said Olivarez. 

“ That is all I desire,” cried Valverde. “If your excellenc 
will send me and Don Gonzales de Montalban to Mexico, we will 
not return till we have won renown.” 

“You shall have your wish,” replied Olivarez. “You shall 
start to-morrow.” 

As Valverde bowed his thanks the trumpets sounded, and the 
party rode out of the arena. 

With the strange occurrence just narrated, which excited the 
assemblage in an extraordinary manner, all interest in the bull- 
fight seemed to cease, and it would have been well if the spectacle 
could then have terminated, for only a languid interest was felt in 
what followed. There were more courses, but they only seemed 
like a repetition of those that had preceded them, and there was 
no achievement in any degree comparable to that of the Marquis 
de Valverde. 

The {éte was terminated by a grand procession of all the com- 
batants, who marched round the arena, and saluted the royal 

llery as they passed before it. Graham was much applauded, 

ut the loudest and longest cheers were given to the Conde de 
Valverde, who was adjudged the hero of the day. 


End of the Third Wook. 


Book the ffourth. 
EL BUEN RETIRO. 
I. 


HOW THE NUNCIO STROVE TO CONVERT CHARLES. 


NEARLY six months had elapsed since the arrival of Charles and 
Buckingham in Madrid, and not only was the object of the expedi- 
tion unattained, but the prince and his favourite were less ho 
ful of its accomplishment than they had been at first. The prince’s 
ardour had not been cooled by the delay, but he continued as pas- 
sionately attached to the Infanta as ever. Neither had anything 
occurred to make him doubt the sincerity of the king’s intentions 
towards him. Philip, as we have we stated, had conceived a 
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real regard for his expected brother-in-law, and was quite as anxious 
for the completion of the match as Charles himself; but Olivarez 
was determined it never should take place unless Charles became 
a proselyte. And he did not despair of such a result, though 
Charles, when closely pressed, always avoided coming to a te 
cision. 

At last, the Papal Nuncio undertook to bring the prince to 
reason. He sought an interview with Charles, and told him he 
came to express the — satisfaction felt by the Pope at the dis- 

sition evinced by his highness to enter into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. 

“T am enjoined to read this letter to you, prince,” he added, 
producing a despatch. “It is written by his Holiness, with his 
own hand. ‘ Wé have commanded,’ he says, ‘ to make continually 
most humble prayers to the Father of Light, that he would be 
pleased to put the Prince of Wales, asa fair flower of Christendom, 
and the only hope of Great Britain, in possession of that most noble 
heritage, which his ancestors have purchased for him, to defend the 
authority of the Sovereign High Priest, and to fight against the 
monsters of Heresy.’ in these prayers,” pursued the Nuncio, 
“TI most devoutly join, and I earnestly exhort your highness, 
as well for your temporal prosperity as for your spiritual weal, 
to conform to the wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff. If your 
highness will solemnly promise to renounce your errors and 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith, and will also engage to use your 
utmost endeavours to bring over the court and kingdom of Eng- 
land to ihat persuasion, as the representative of his Holiness, I am 
able to inform you that the dispensation to the match shall na 
longer be withheld, the hand of the Infanta and her immense 
dowry shall be ensured to you, and the support of Spain, under 
any difficulties that may arise, shall be guaranteed. In making 
this offer, I speak not only for the Sovereign Pontiff, whose envoy 
and representative I am, but for his most Catholic Majesty Philip 
IV. It is now for your highness to decide. Prudence and policy 
alike dictate the course you ought to take. You love the Infanta 
Maria, who isa princess in all respects worthy of you. But there can 
be no real union where the creeds of hisband and wife are opposed. 
Misery and aversion must spring from such a match. What must 
the Infanta’s feelings be if ae were wedded to one whom she be- 
lieves doomed to perdition? I pray your highness to reflect upon 
this point. The more dearly she loves you—and she does love you 
dearly, I know—the deeper would be her solicitude.” 

“T have thought of this,” observed Charles, gravely, “and I am 
aware that the consideration has been impressed upon the Infanta 


by Padre Ambrosio, but I conclude that this obstacle would be 


removed by the dispensation.” 


“The dispensation would only apply to the Infanta, and would 
VoL, LVI. c 
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have no efficacy in regard to your highness,” replied the Nuncio. 
“To say that your union could possibly be happy if you continue 
in heresy, would be to deceive you. Better abandon the match 
altogether than persist in it, if you persist in error. Such is my 
opinion—such is the opinion of his Holiness.” 

“ But his Holiness has not refused the dispensation,” remarked 
Charles. 

“True; but he cannot overcome his reluctance to grant it,” 
said the Nuncio, “and the cause of his hesitation must be evident. 
He has the welfare of his religion at heart. He desires to regard 
your highness as a friend, but at present he can only look upon 
you as an enemy. You have it in your power, by a word, to 
change his sentiments—to obtain all you seek—and secure felicity 
here and hereafter.” . 

“‘ Even if I were disposed to accede to the proposition, I could 
not do so without consulting the king my father,” replied Charles. 

“The king your father is blinded by heresy, and cannot see 
the truth,” said the. Nuncio. “It is not neediul to consult him. 
His Holiness will be a father to you—the best of fathers, because 
he will preserve your soul. Oh! my son,” he added, rising, and 
speaking with almost apostolical fervour, “hesitate not to throw 
yourself into our arms! We will receive you as the prodigal 
was received by his father. We will evoke Heaven’s blessings 
upon you—blessings that will be denied if you continue in heres 
and sin. We will make ready the bride—who, otherwise, will 
never be yours—and prepare the marriage feast. We will establish 
you firmly in your kingdom, and protect you against all enemies. 
Be ours, and all is won!” 

“T must have further time for reflection,” said Charles. 

“ Hesitation at such a moment is worse than weakness, it is sin- 
ful,” rejoined the Nuncio. “ Be not swayed by the advice of evil 
counsellors. Listen to those who have your real welfare at heart, 
and who are clothed with wisdom and authority. As Heaven’s 
vicegerent, whom I represent, I promise you happiness, the bride 
you have chosen, and a kingdom here and hereafter. Can you 
hesitate?” 

“T must—I must——” said Charles. 

“ Let me implore you not to reject my offer, my dear son,” said 
the Nuncio. “ Let me go forth and say to the king, who loves you as 
a brother, that it is done—that your conversion 1s completed—and 
I shall fill his heart with gladness. Let me tell the Infanta that 
every obstacle to her union with you is removed, and all her 
anxiety will disappear. Let me inform his Holiness that his lost 
son has returned, and there will be jubilation at Rome. Let me 
announce to this faithful people that their hopes have been crowned 
with success, and songs of rejoicing will be heard throughout 
the land. Shall I go forth and do this?” 
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“No,” replied Charles. “I am not prepared to change my 
faith.” 

“ Have my arguments failed to convince your highness?” de- 
manded the Nuncio, with a look of disappointment. 

“T acknowledge the force of all you have said,” rejoined Charles. 
“ But I cannot now decide.” 

“Do not let the propitious moment pass, or it may never 
return,” said the Nuncio, somewhat sternly. “ Your heart is now 
softened, but it may become callous, You now see clearly, but 
your sight may be darkened. You have an evil counsellor, prince, 
who thwarts your good intentions. His pride and presumption 
are adverse to your best interests. Shake off his pernicious in- 
fluence. He is utterly unworthy of the favour you bestow upon 
him. I know that the Duke of Buckingham is violently opposed 
to your meditated faith—but set him at nought, and, if need be, 
dismiss him.” 


Just as the words were uttered the door opened, and Bucking- 
ham stood before them. 

“ Methought I heard my name pronounced,” he said, bowing in 
a supercilious manner to the Nuncio, who coldly returned his 
salutation. 

“You were not deceived, my lord duke,” rejoined the Nuncio. 
‘Your name was upon my lips at the moment, and I hope you 
heard what I said of you.” : 

“So you have not numbered me among the Pope’s adherents, 
I shall be perfectly content,” retorted Buckingham. 

“His Holiness would rather have you as an enemy than an 
ally, for you injure every cause you desire to serve,” rejoined the 
Nuncio, sternly. “I have warned his highness the prince against 
your baneful counsels, and I repeat the warning in your presence. 
I have urged him to dismiss you——” 


“You have dared to do this?” cried Buckingham, transported 
with sudden fury. 

“T have dared to do it, my lord,” rejoined the Nuncio, in a 
taunting tone, calculated to exasperete Buckingham still further, 
“and I will add, that no step that could be taken by his highness 
would be more gratifying to the king and his court.” 

“You presume too much on your sacred office!” 
Buckingham, whose rage had become uncontrollable. 

“Calm yourself, my lord,” interposed Charles. 

“ Nay, let him go on,” said the Nuncio. “I am glad he should 
display himself in his true colours. If the duke will venture to 
comport himself thus towards me, the representative of the Sove- 


reign Pontiff, what treatment could the Infanta expect from him! 


I have warned your highness, it will be my duty also to warn 
his majesty against the ae 


nger which his sister will incur.” 
c2 


exclaimed 
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“You fear me, and seek to get rid of me,” cried Buckingham, 
“but you wiil fail in your design.” 


“No, my lord, it is the prince who fears you, not I,” rejoined the 


-Nuncio, with calm sternness; “but I trust he will shake off the 


yoke to which he has too long submitted.” 

With an obeisance to Charles, but without noticing Bucking- 
ham, he then quitted the cabinet. 

“ What have you done?” cried Charles, as soon as the Nuncio 
omegnne. “You have destroyed all my plans by your intemperate 
conduct.” 

“ Better it should be thus !—better the match should be broken 
off—than your highness should be subjugated by this Papal envoy. 
We have been scandalously treated. Let us depart at once.” 

“You may go, Steenie, since you are bent upon leaving, but I 
shall stay,” said Charles. 

“What! remain without me!” cried Buckingham, in amazement. 

“ Most certainly,” rejoined Charles, seating himself quietly. “I 
have no intention whatever of going without the Infanta. I love 
her, and mean to make her mine, whatever time or trouble it may 
cost to accomplish my purpose.” : 

“ Well, since your highness is resolved to stay, I must needs stay 
too,” rejoined Buckingham. 

“ But if you do stay, you must be upon your good behaviour, 
Steenie,” said Charles. “You have contrived to offend all the 
court, and now you have made an enemy of the Nuncio.” 

“The king your father will approve of what I have done,” said 
Buckingham. 

“Not when he hears my version of the story, and learns my 
design, which you have all but defeated,” said the prince. “ Unless 
you will promise to put due constraint upon yourself, I must order 
your departure.” 

“Order my departure!” exclaimed Buckingham, in extremity 
of surprise. “By Heaven! I begin to believe that these wily 
priests have produced some effect upon you.” 

“ They have taught me dissimulation, which it seems impossible 
that you can practise, Steenie.” 

« om thank Heaven! I cannot,” cried Buckingham. “I must 

out.” 

“ Therefore you are better away,” said Charles; “and I advise 
you to make preparations for immediate departure.” 

“ Nothing will give me more satisfaction, provided your highness 
will accompany me.” 

“T remain,” said Charles, firmly. 

“Then so do I,” cried Buckingham. 

At this moment an usher announced the Earl of Bristol and the 
Conde de Gondomar. 

Buckingham cordially saluted the Spanish minister, but scarcely 
deigned to notice Bristol. 
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“T am sent by his majesty,” said Gondomar, bowing profoundly 
to Charles, “to entreat your highness’s attendance at a meeting of 
the state council to-morrow.” 

“ And mine also, I presume, count?” remarked Buckingham. 

Gondomar was evidently embarrassed by the question, and 
hesitated to reply. 

“ What am I to understand by your silence, count?” demanded 
Buckingham. 

“ Simply that you are not invited,” remarked Bristol. 

Z Ha! then the meeting can be of no importance,” cried Buck- 
ingham. 

Se The Conde de Gondomar will tell your grace differently,” re- 
joined Bristol. 

“You will judge of its importance when [I state that certain . 
articles proposed to be added to the marriage-treaty will be dis- 
cussed,” said Gondomar. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Buckingham. “ Are you invited, my 
lord?” he added, turning sharply to Bristol. 

“T am invited,” replied the other. “And so is Sir Walter 
Aston.” 

“Then either I shall be present at the conference, or the prince 
will not attend it,” said Buckingham. 

“ What has happened, count?” said Charles to Gondomar. 

“ Speak out, count,” said Buckingham, seeing that Gondomar 
hesitated. “Fear not to offend me.” 

“To be plain, then, your grace has incurred the king’s dis- 

leasure,” returned Gondomar. “ Some words that have passed 
sree you and the Nuncio have been repeated to his majesty, 
and have excited his anger.” 

“‘T am sorry for it,” said Charles, with a look of annoyance. 
“ But I have but one course to take. A slight to the Duke of 
Buckingham is a slight to me. I cannot attend the meeting 
without his grace.” 

“T will convey your highness’s answer to his majesty,” said 
Gondomar. 

“‘ Beseech your highness to consider well before you take this 
step,” said Bristol. “It will lead to unpleasant consequences.” 

“It can only lead to a postponement of the meeting,” said 
Buckingham. “ Deliver the message, count.” 

“ No,” rejoined Gondomar, after a moment’s reflection. “I will 
rather take upon myself the responsibility of inviting your grace. 
Come with the prince to the meeting. If you will adopt a con- 
ciliatory tone, all may be arranged.” 

“You hear, Steenie,” said Charles; “it is on this understand- 
ing that I agree to take you.” 

Shortly afterwards Gondomar and Bristol departed, leaving 
Charles and his favourite alone together. 
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IL. 


IN WHAT WAY BUCKINGHAM WAS HUMILIATED BY OLIVAREZ. 


‘ Next day, at the hour appointed, Charles, attended by Buck- 
ingham and the two ambassadors, repaired to the council-chamber. 

Philip had not yet arrived, but the members of the council— 
all nobles of the highest rank—with the Conde de Olivarez, had 
assembled. With the exception of the Conde de Gondomar, they 
all manifested great surprise on seeing Buckingham enter with the 
prince, and the Conde-Duque received him with constrained 
courtesy. Buckingham, however, did not manifest the slightest 
embarrassment at the reception accorded him, but comported him- 
self with his customary arrogance. 

Ere many minutes the king made his appearance, and after 
saluting Charles with his wonted cordiality, turned to Buckingham, 
whose obeisance he had not deigned to notice, and said, coldly: 

“T did not expect to find your grace here.” 

“ My presence appeared indispensable, sire,” rejoined Bucking- 
ham, “as I understood that certain new articles connected with 
the marriage-treaty were to be discussed.” 

“JT could not have attended without the duke, sire,” said 
Charles. 

“T should have thought your highness might have fully con- 
fided in the wisdom and experience of the Earl of Bristol,” said 
Philip, scarcely able to conceal his displeasure. “Since the Duke 
of Buckingham has taken part in these consultations, frequent dis- 
putes and interruptions have occurred, which I hoped might be 
avoided on the present occasion.” 

“Sire,” said Buckingham, “I trust I shall not offend your 
majesty if I say that I have a right to be present at these 
councils.” 

“Ha! since your grace takes that tone,” said Philip, sharply, 
“T must inquire by what title you claim to be admitted to the 
meetings?” 

“T claim it, sire, as the guardian and adviser of his highness 
the Prince of Wales,” replied Buckingham, proudly, “ who has 
been entrusted to me by his royal father. I claim it also as 
first minister of the English cabinet, without whose full ap- 
proval this marriage-treaty cannot be concluded. And let me 
state at once, in order to save time and prevent disputes, which I 
dislike as much as your majesty, that I object to add any new 
articles to the treaty, and, on the prince’s part, decline to discuss 
them. ‘The treaty must be taken as it stands. If additions are 
constantly to be made to it, it can never be completed.” 

“ Hoid, my lord duke! you proceed too fast,” interposed Oli- 
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varez. ‘ We cannot submit to dictation, ially from one who 
has no right to a seat in our councils. Had the Earl of Bristol 
objected to these articles, we should have listened to him with re- 
spect, but you have no title whatever to a hearing. If you have 
a commission from his majesty King James, produce it. If you 
have credentials fiom the English council, lay them before us. 
But if you have neither commission nor credentials, be silent.” 

“Why was not this demand made before, my lord?” said 
Buckingham. “TI have attended many councils without ex- 
ception being taken to my presence.” 

“ Consideration for his highness the prince has induced us thus 
far to tolerate your interference, my Loni duke,” rejoined Olivarez; 
“but our patience is now exhausted. In the Earl of Bristol 
and Sir Walter Aston his highness has able and judicious 
counsellors, in whom he may confide. He can dispense with your 
grace. 

“Then my place is no longer here,” said Buckingham, makin 
a movement to depart, and glancing at the prince asif he expec 
him to withdraw likewise. . 

But Charles took no notice of the signal. 

“ A moment, my lord duke,” said Philip, in a tone that recalled 
the haughty favourite to his senses, and made him sensible of his 
indiscretion; “a word, before you quit our enn to re- 
enter it. Your appearance at our councils has been irregular and 
unwarranted, and we have brooked language from you to which we 
are wholly unaccustomed, but we have borne it out of love to the 

rince. Now, mark well what I say. You yourself are the main 

indrance to.the fulfilment of the proposed alliance between the In- 
fanta and the Prince of Wales. Soon if every other cbstacle 
were removed, and all we could desire agreed to, the position you 
occupy in regard to his highness would present an insurmountable 
difficulty.” 

“ Flow so, sire?” demanded Buckingham. 

“Your influence over the prince would be prejudicial to my 
sister,” replied Philip. “I cannot expose her to the risk.” 

“We entirely approve of your majesty’s determination,” said 
the whole of the council, with the exception of Gondomar. 

“ Sire,” exclaimed Buckingham, “I know not why your majesty 
has conceived this ill opinion of me, nor can I do more than con- 
jecture who has poisoned your mind, but this 1 know, that the 
Infanta—should the prince be fortunate enough to obtain her 
hand—wili not have a servant more faithful and devoted than 
myself. Thus much I dare avouch, and I will maintain it with 
my life, that not one of your grandees—not even the Conde- 
Duque—could serve her more faithfully than I would. The 
prince, who knows my sentiments, will confirm what I say. In 
retiring from your councils, in which, it appears, I have improperly 
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intruded, I must entreat your pins, be forgiveness, and the for- 

iveness of these noble lords, for any hasty expressions I have used. 
debi indeed regret it, if I could be supposed wanting in due 
respect to your majesty, or in consideration to them.” 

“Sire,” said Charles, rising, and speaking with t dignity, 
“it would be grievous at this, juncture, when a is every 
prospect of the negotiation being speedily concluded, that an 
interruption should occur. I am certain that his grace of 
Buckingham, as indeed he has assured your majesty, is sensible 
that he has been far too hasty, and that he will not so offend again, 
if he be permitted to occupy a place in the councils. As to the 
apprehension which your majesty has expressed in regard to the 
Infanta, I can without hesitation declare it to be groundless, The 
Duke of Buckingham would be utterly unworthy of the favour he 
enjoys from the king, my father—he would be utterly unworthy of 
my favour, if he could be other than a devoted servant of the Infanta. 
Unhappily, in arranging this treaty, religious questions have been 
chiefly discussed, and these discussions have not always been con- 
ducted, on the duke’s part, with befitting temper, but I trust all 
difficulties may now be reconciled, so that no further disputes can 
arise. We will make every concession possible, and your majesty 
will not ask more than we can fairly yield.” 

“TI trust we may come to an entire agreement, prince,” said the 
king, with a certain significance. “The Duke of Buckingham must 
now be convinced that the violent opposition he has hitherto offered 
is injudicious and injurious; and in the persuasion that he will hence- 
forward adopt a different course, we will overlook what has passed, 
and waive the objections that have been raised to his remaining in 
the council.” 

At this intimation of his majesty’s pleasure, the whole of the 
council arose and bowed in assent. Buckingham threw himself on 
his knee before the king, and while kissing the hand graciously 
extended to him, protested unalterable devotion to his majesty and 
the Infanta. 

As he arose and took the seat he had heretofore occupied at the 
council-table, and which was on the right of Charles, Olivarez ob- 
served, in a low tone to the king, “ Your majesty has gained your 
point. He will no longer oppose the prince’s conversion.” 

“T think not,” replied Philip, in the same tone. 

If they could have seen into Buckingham’s heart, they would 
have thought otherwise. At that very moment he was meditating 
revenge for the humiliation he had undergone. 

“T will break in pieces the fabric I have put together with so 


much trouble,” he mentally ejaculated. “The match shall never 
take place.” 
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Il. 
AN EVIL OMEN. 


WELL knowing that any attempt to induce the prince suddenly 
to break off the match would be vain, Buckingham carefully 
concealed his design, and feigned to be as well disposed towards 
the alliance as ever. 

If Charles’s mind had been at ease, and if he had been allowed 
a certain intercourse with the Infanta, his prolonged stay at 
Madrid would have been delightful to him. But the uncertainty 
in which he was kept, the dissimulation he was compelled to 
practise, and the arts that were used to ensnare him, interfered 
with his enjoyment. The grand festivities which had celebrated 
his arrival had long since ceased, but everything that regal 
hospitality could devise was done to render his residence at the 
palace agreeable. 

One circumstance, trifling enough in itself, confirmed him 
in his opinion that whatever difficulties he might encounter, he 
should eventually succeed in the object of his expedition. 

It may be remembered, that on the morning after his arrival a 
snow-white dove alighted at the window of his chamber in the 
House of Seven Chimneys. Singular to relate, when he took up 
his abode at the royal palace, the dove followed him thither, con- 
stantly appearing each morning at the same hour, and if the window 
was open, as was generally the case, it entered the room and flew 
towards the prince’s couch. So fond did he become of his little 
visitor, that if it had failed to appear he would have been miserable. 
The dove fed out of his hand, and allowed him to caress it. 

Charles could not fail to mention the circumstance to’ the 

Infanta, who was greatly interested by the relation, and expressed 
a desire to see the dove, whereupon Charles caused the bird to 
be conveyed to her. 
Next morning the dove appeared as usual, and flying towards 
the prince’s couch, evidently sought to attract his attention. 
Charles then remarked that a blue silken thread was tied round 
its neck, and on further investigation discovered that a tress 
of light golden hair was hidden beneath the bird’s wing. He 
could not doubt to whom he owed the gift, and pressed 
it rapturously to his lips. Satisfied that he had now found a 
means of secret correspondence with his mistress, and determined 
to make trial of the dove’s fidelity, he sought for a little diamond 
anchor which he had designed to present to the Infanta, and 
securing it in the same manner as the tress, carried the dove to the 
window, and cast it forth. 
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Charles watched the bird in its flight, and saw that it entered a 
window in the palace which he knew opened upon the Infanta’s 
apartments. 

In less than half an hour the little messenger returned, having 
accomplished its mission, and seemingly proud of the feat. The . 
diamond anchor was gone, but in its place was the fragment of a 
kerchief, evidently just torn off, and embroidered with the letter 
“M,” proving from whom it came. 

Many a brief but tender missive was subsequently despatched 
by Charles to his mistress, but though the dove failed not to con- 
vey them, the prince received none in reply. Sometimes the 
Infanta would send her lover a flower, or other little token, but 
she only wrote once. 

Only once! And it shall now be told how that note reached 
Charles. 

He had been more than six months at the palace, and during the 
whole of that time the dove had never failed to greet him as he 
rose. One morning he missed his little visitant, and the circum- 
stance filled him with sad forebodings, for it occurred at a period 
when fresh obstacles had arisen to the match. For the last few 
days he had not seen the Infanta, who was staying at the time at 
the summer palace of El Buen Retiro. 

When Charles awoke on the following morning, he glanced 
anxiously towards the open casement in the hope of beholding 
the dove, but it was not to be seen in the spot where it had been 
accustomed to alight. The same forebodings of ill which he had 
experienced on the previous day, assailed the prince, but with 
greater force. He sought to banish them by slumber, but he 
could not sleep, and as he raised himself in his couch, he per- 
ceived a white object lying on the floor near the window. 

Springing from his couch, he flew to the spot, and then saw 
what had happened. The dove had been struck by a hawk, but, 
though mortally hurt, had escaped its pursuer, who had not dared 
to follow it into the room. It had fallen, as we have said, just 
within the casement, and was still beating the floor feebly with 
outspread wings. Its snowy plumage was dabbled with blood. 

The wounded bird fluttered slightly in the prince’s grasp as he 
took it gently up. But with that faint struggle all was over. 
The little heart had ceased to beat—the faithful messenger could 
serve him no more. A sharp pang shot through the prince’s heart 
as he gazed at the dead bird, and he now more than ever regarded 
the event as an evil omen. 

“So, thou art gone, poor bird!” he ejaculated—“ thou, who 
wert first to welcome me to this city, and hast ever since been my 
daily solace. In thought I have ever connected thee with her I 
love, and with my hopes of winning her, and now thou art 
stricken down. Poor bird, I shall miss thee sorely !” 
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In the pain which he felt at this catastrophe, Charles had 
not remarked that beneath the left wing of the dove there was a 
letter, secured by a silken thread. 

The blood-stained condition of the letter sadly diminished the 
delight with which Charles welcomed it, and it was almost with a 
shudder that he opened it, and read as follows: 


“ A masked féte will be given to-morrow night at the Buen 
Retiro, to which you are bidden. If you desire to exchange a few 
words in private with one who loves you, and must ever love 
you, though you seem not to value her love, you will find her 
— the lake, near the foot of the avenue of lindens, at mid- 
night. 

“Unless you can prove your love sincere, the meeting will be 
our last. 

“ This letter will be conveyed to you by your little messenger, 
who has been kept a prisoner for a day for the purpose. Do not 
send an answer, as there would be great risk of discovery.” 


“T could not send an answer if I would,” exclaimed Charles, 
mournfully, “for my trusty little messenger is dead. Alas! the 
sky, which looked so bright a short time ago, is now overcast. 
Why should she doubt my love? Why should she say that the 
meeting may be our last? But I must shake off these misgivings, 
which owe their origin to this sad accident. Let me look forward 
to a blissful interview to-morrow night. Will it be blissful?” he 
added, with an involuntary shudder. “ Poor bird! I would thou 
hadst escaped !” 


IV. 


SHOWING THAT THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. 


CHARLES had just completed his toilette, which, contrary to 
royal usage, he performed without assistance, when Graham en- 
tered the chamber. 

“What do I see?” cried the young man, aghast at the sight of 
the dove. “Your highness’s favourite dove killed. I am right 
sorry for it.” 

“ Think you the accident portends misfortune, Dick?” said 
Charles. 

“It may signify a cross in love, especially if the poor bird 
brought a letter,” replied Graham. 

“The bird did bring a letter—the first I have received from the 
Infanta, and it may be the last I shall ever receive from her.” 

“ Your highness attaches far too much importance to the acci- 
dent,” said Graham. “It is not strange that the poor dove should 
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be killed, but it is marvellous that it should have escaped so 
long. Lovers, as I know from experience, are full of idle appre- 
hensions.” 

“ How does your own love-affair progress, Dick?” 

“ But indifferently,” replied Graham. “The lady returns my 
passion, but her father has promised her to another, and, like a 

roud Castilian as he is, will not break his word, in spite of his 
tears and entreaties.” 

“A promise once made is sacred,” remarked Charles. “In that 
respect, I myself am a Castilian.” 

“Your highness would think differently if you were circum- 
stanced as I am,” said Graham. “ You would regard this rigorous 
adherence to a promise, which, I venture to say, ought never to 
have been made, as abominable obstinacy and cruelty. Doiia Ca- 
silda also regards it in that light. We are both of us well-nigh 
distracted.” 

“Tam sorry for you, Dick,” said the prince. “ You are in a 
‘sad case. But you have only to thank yourself for the trouble into 
which you have got. You ought not to have fallen in love with 
Doiia Casilda, if you knew she was engaged to another.” 

“ But the mischief was done before I was aware of the engage- 
ment,” replied Graham. “From the very moment when I first 
beheld Doiia Casilda in the gorge of Pancorbo—your highness 
will remember the occasion—I fell desperately in love with her.” 

“That I can understand, but you ought to have conquered the 

ion.” 

“Impossible, your highness !—impossible ! ” 

Atall not yourself in the way of 
danger. You have been a daily visitant, as I understand, at the 
casa of the Conde de Saldana, and I myself have frequently seen 
you walking with Dojiia Casilda and Dojia Flor in the Prado. 
At the great bull-fight, it was said that you appeared as a picador 
merely to distinguish yourself before Doiia Casilda, and sent her a 
trophy taken from the bull you had killed.” 

“All this is perfectly true, your highness,” replied Graham. 
“But the Conde de Saldana desired me to make his house my 
home, and I took him at his word. My chivalrous feelings prompted 
me to pay attention to Dojia Casilda.” , 

“Tt is strange that the conde should permit the continuance of 
rg visits, now that he has found out that you are enamoured of 

is daughter,” observed Charles, “He is much to blame.” 


“Tf your highness pleases, I will tell you precisely what has oc- 
curred,” said Graham. 

“T shall be glad to hear it,” replied Charles, seating himself, and 
assuming an attitude of attention. “I have often intended to ques- 
tion you on the subject.” 


“T shall use no disguise,” said Graham; “but, to make myself 
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quite understood, I must go back to the commencement of the 
affair. Your highness is aware that I was very warmly received 
by the Conde de Saldana, who in Castilian fashion placed his 
house and all in it at my disposal, and I became his daily guest. 
But if my visits were agreeable to the conde and his daughter, 
they were by no means so to Don Christébal de Gavina, to whom 
Doiia Casilda has the misfortune to be engaged, and that personage 
manifested his dislike to me in many ways, but at Casilda’s re- 
quest I avoided an open quarrel with him. On the other hand, 
the old conde’s regard for me increased, and I became convinced 
that if he had not promised his daughter to Don Christdbal, he 
would have preferred me as a son-in-law. Casilda thought so too. 
She began to find it difficult to maintain a semblance of love for 
Don Christébal, and this increased his hatred of me, to whom he 
justly attributed the change in her feelings. It being impossible 
that things could go on much longer in this way without a rupture, 
I came to the resolution, a few days ago, of unbosoming myself 
to the conde.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” remarked Charles. “But you should 
have done so earlier.” 

“T sought an interview with him,” said Graham, “and then 
told him that I had conceived the strongest passion for his 
daughter, who returned it with equal ardour, and that as neither 
of us could be happy apart from the other, I besought him to 
give me her hand. He listened to me with kindness, his coun- 
tenance expressing much concern, and when I had done, he 
said, ‘I ought to have foreseen this. I was to blame in allow- 
ing you to be so much together. I am very sorry for you 
both. I have a great regard for you, Don Ricardo. I love you 
as a son; and if i had another daughter I would give her to you. 
But I cannot give you Casilda.’ ‘Wherefore not?’ I entreated. 
‘ Because, as you know, I have promised her to Don Christdbal, 
and my promise must be kept.’ ‘ But you will not force her in- 
clinations, sefior conde?’ I ventured to say. ‘ When the engage- 
ment took place, Casilda’s heart was disengaged, and she readily 
entered into it,’ he replied. ‘It cannot be broken off without the 
consent of Don Christdbal.’ ‘ But if you sacrifice your daughter 
to a man she cannot love, you will condemn her to a life of 
wretchedness, I said. ‘I will speak to Don Christébal, and will 
represent the matter to him in this light,’ he said; ‘and I trust 
I may prevail, but I own J have not much hope, for he is 

ssionately attached to Casilda” I thanked him warmly for his 

indness, and he again promised that no efforts should be wanting 
on his part to accomplish the object. 

“As chance wall have it, Don Christébal did not make 
his appearance that day. So Casilda and I were kept in 
suspense. Next day, when I presented myself, as usual, I 
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did not see the mistress of my heart, who was generally the 
first to greet me, and this circumstance filled me with sad fore- 
bodings, which were speedily verified. The conde sent for me to 
his library, and when | entered it, I found him alone. He looked 
grave and sad, and motioned me to take a chair. Without any 

reliminary observation, he said, ‘ I have seen Don Christdbal, and 
oo disguised nothing from him, but have told him exactly how 
matters stand—that Casilda has ceased to entertain any affec- 
tion for him, and has given her heart to you. I therefore advised 
him to think of her no more, but to seek another bride, who would 
be more sensible of his merits. He was deaf to all my arguments, 
and peremptorily refused to liberate me from my promise. ‘ But 
you do not intend to give Casilda to him, sefior conde?’ I cried, in 
despair. ¢ You will kill us both.’ ‘I cannot help it,’ he replied, sadly. 
*Since Don Christébal claims fulfilment of my promise, I must 
obey. You must see Casilda no more; and, painful as it is to me 
to do so, I must henceforward exclude you from my house.’ 

“ All this was said with such kindness as in some degree to miti- 
gate the severity of his words, and I could not doubt that he himself 
suffered much. ‘ You pass a sentence worse than death upon me, 
sefior conde,’ I said; ‘ but before it is carried into execution, I 
beseech you to grant me a last interview with Casilda” ‘It will 
do no good,’ he rejoined, ‘and will only pain you both.’ But I 
refused to leave the house till he complied, and at last, fear- 
ing from my excited state that I might do some violence, he 
yielded—making it, however, an express condition that our part- 
ing should be brief. 

“JT found Casilda dissolved in tears. She flung her arms round 
me, and declared she would not be separated from me. Between 
love and anxiety I was almost distracted, and scarce knew 
what todo. She declared she never would wed Don Christdébal, 
and proposed immediate flight; but I represented to her that 
such a step was utterly impracticable. It was then arranged 
that she should elope as soon as preparations could be made— 
that a priest should be found to unite us—and that we should then 
hurry off to Santander, and embark for England.” 

“ What! carry her off to England!” exclaimed Charles. “ You 
must be crazed by passion to think of such a wild scheme. But I 
forbid it—peremptorily forbid it—on pain of my displeasure.” 

“ Be pleased then to tell me what I am to do,” rejoined Graham. 
“ Casilda is determined to throw herself intomy arms. Does your 
highness advise me to wed her, and take the chance of a recon- 
ciliation with her father afterwards? ‘That, perhaps, would be the 
simplest plan, and the safest. A priest can always be found to per- 
form the marriage ceremony.” 

“TJ advise no such course; and, in fact, I disapprove of the 


proceeding altogether,” said Charles. “1 recommend you to 
abandon the affair.” 
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“What! give up Casilda!” exclaimed Graham. “I would 
sooner put on King Philip’s livery and turn Romanist than do so. 
I begin to think your highness cannot really love the Infanta, or 
you would not recommend such a course to me.” 

“Well, then, do what you will, since counsel is thrown away,” 
said Charles. “But answer me one question—and answer it truly. 
Since the conde’s house is closed to you, and Dojia Casilda, no 
doubt, is carefully watched, what means have you of communicating 
with her?” 2 

“Your highness may remember the fair damsel who was in- 
strumental in delivering us from the brigands in the Forest of 
Orléans. It would be too long to tell you how Rose des Bois came 
to Madrid, and may suflice to state that she is now Doiia 
Casilda’s camerera, and aids me to communicate with the lady.” 

“JT fear you are in bad hands,” remarked Charles. “Rose may 
betray you.” 

“Your highness does her an injustice. Rose is a most faithful 
and devoted creature. I had some suspicions of her once myself, 
but they have wholly disappeared. She brings me a little billet-doux 
daily from her mistress, and takes back one in return. The last 
piece of intelligence I have received is, that Dofia Casilda will be 
at the masked {éte at the Buen Retiro to-morrow night. “ She has 
agreed to meet me at midnight, near the lake, at the end of the 
linden avenue.” 

“That must not be!” exclaimed Charles. “Iam to meet the 
Infanta at the same hour and at the same place.” 

“That is awkward indeed,” said Graham. “And by a strange 
chance, Doiia Flor has made a similar appointment with the Duke 
de Cea. But of course we must give way to your highness.” 

“Nay, it matters not,” observed Charles. “ You can withdraw 
when you see the Infanta appear, and bid De Cea do so likewise.” 

“T will not fail,” replied Graham. 

At this moment the door opened, and the Earl of Bristol entered 
the chamber. 

“Good morrow, my lord,” said Charles. “I am glad to see 

ou.” 

“T have come thus early, because I have something to say to 
your highness in private,” rejoined Bristol. ; 

On hearing this, Graham bowed to the prince, and retired. 
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THE OBOLUS OF STORY-TELLERS.* 


France has a “Société des Gens de Lettres,” something after the 
fashion of our Literary Fund, and yet in its plan and management essen- 
tially different. The only point of agreement, and that is the chief, is 
that both have for object the succour of literary persons labouring under 
difficulties, only the one has that object solely in view, the other comprises 
several. Now, when the cotton crisis came, literary men were, by their 
avocations, which bring them incessantly in contact with all phases of 
humanity, among the first to sympathise with the numbers of their 
countrymen and countrywomen who were cast out of employment. They 
felt that something must be done; they consulted their own resources, 
but they found that the literary classes had also their wounded and their 
martyrs ; the assistance given to the aged, the afflicted, and the helpless, 
could not be diverted from its usual channel. Happily, a new idea sug- . 

ted itself: the society could only give an obolus—the relief prayed for 

y Belisarius—so the committee resolved upon also offering its ‘‘ obolus”’ 
to the society—l’obole des conteurs—the obolus of the story-tellers. 
Some twenty-two well-known names contributed to this praiseworthy 
and charitable undertaking ; and we hope that, by extracting a specimen 
or two, we shall induce many to purchase a work, the sale of which is 
devoted to the relief of suffering humanity, if, as has been suggested, a 
still more tasteful alternative is not carried out—a gratuitous translation 
by several hands, and a gratuitous publication for the benefit of our poor 
neighbours. Our rendering of ‘‘ Bonhomme Chopine” would, in that 
case, be entirely at their service. 


“ And Lannurien, what of him?” was the question invariably put upon 
the conclusion of the story of that famous suit, in which Chopine lost the 
mill, the two meadows, and the bit of common. 
rg just as invariably also did Chopine shake his long white hair, and 
reply : 

You have said it: /’ane n’eut rien.” 

Lannurien was Chopine’s real name. A chopine is simply a pint 
measure, and he whose name was Lannurien was called Bonhomme 
Chopine, from his addiction to that measure of cider, whenever he could 
get it. As to the play upon his name, we regret that it is only trans- 
latable so far, that Lannurien and “the ass had nothing” are synony- 
mous in the language of the Franks. 

* And do they make puns?” our story-teller continues. 

“ Alas, yes! Down there in that austere country where Caesar en- 
camped, where Sombreuil died ; down there where the sea is so vast and 
the land is so gloomy, close by Quiberon, with its lugubrious strand, still 
nearer to Carnac, the double city, living and dead; the ‘one happy, and 
chanting Christian canticles in its gem of a church ; the other silent, with 
its motionless oe of phantoms of stone, all relating an incompre- 


hensible legend of Pagan days in the pale moonlight.” 
* L’Obole des Conteurs. Paris: Libraire de L. Hachette et Ci. 
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Puns, oh Druids! 

And have I not heard, on that stone causeway which Saint Cado con- 
structed over the ponds of Belz in one night, with the assistance of the 
devil, a little Celt, who cried when he was called French, and who, 
nevertheless, intoned that ignoble expression of Parisian imbecility, ‘ Le 
pied qui r’mue?” 

Chopine said: ‘It is the railways!” 

The railways convey to Paris the big fish captured in the currents of 
Belle-Ile, and game from the heaths of Plouharnel. They bring back in 
exchange a little money and /e pied qui r’mue. 

Such is Chopine’s opinion, and, according to him, so long as Lower 
Brittany shall not have taken France to make a precinct of it, things will 
go on thus in Morbihan degenerated. 

Chopine is five feet six inches in height, and he will never know how 
much that is in centimétres. His holly-stick is as long as himself. He 
is said in the village of Etel to be sixty years of age, but he himself talks 
of the time when the Ile de Groix was covered with oaks, an island that 
is as bare in the present day asa felt hat; he avers, that every Christmas 
night a new upright is added to the raised stones of Carnac ; he describes 
the countenance of St. Cado, the shape of his nose, the colour of his hair, 
and the size of the cat, which the good hermit, by a pious fraud, handed 
over to the devil in lieu of the promised soul. The oldest inhabitants re- 
member to have seen him, from their earliest youth, taking the same walks 
to and from Plouharnel and Belz, upright on his limbs, which are clothed 
in linen gaiters, and holding up his thin sharp face, surmounted by an 
open bald forehead, whilst a forest of long white hair falls around from 
the temples. 

You may go here or there throughout the whole of Brittany, and 
nowhere will you meet with so successful a beggar. 

The Wandering Jew resembles Chopine a good deal, but he never 
spends more than five sous at a time; Lannurien would be ashamed to 
drink more than a moque at one draught, but he is not particular as to 
the number of draughts. He is said to have imbibed seventy-two at a 
certain “ Pardon’? at Carnac, and then to have walked quietly away 
without singing, or staggering, or muttering any more than the hardest 
drinking farmer. 

The moque is our word mug; it is made of blue or brown earthenware, 
and it is never washed, so that it may preserve its precious flavour of 
cider. 

Some say that Chopine ..3 once a sailor; others again insinuate 
that he was a “chouan” (loyalist) of olden times; others again affirm 
that he was a soldier in distant parts. Why do they say so? No one 
knows. As far back as can be remembered, he has always been seen 
walking along the roads, early and late, going and coming, taking off 
his hat to the crucifixes on the wayside, and removing his wooden shoes 
when he goes into a chapel. Nevertheless, he is familiar with far-off 
places ; he can tell the names of the churches of Paris, which would be 
a fine city like Lorient or Vannes, only that there is no cider; he is 
intimate with sea and land; monseigneur the bishop, who allows the 
dogs to look at him, gave him his blessing; he has spoken to the king, 
saying : 

VOL. LVIII. D 
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“ Sire, there are judges in my country who have given to Pierre Jégo, 
the rich man, the inheritance of my worthy old aunt: the mill, the two 
meadows, and the bit of common.” 

To which the king replied : 

“ What will you, my good man? It is only in Paradise that one is 
safe from judges.” 

“Why so, sire ?” ‘ 

“ Because they are all in the lower regions.” 

He who comes from afar is privileged to tell stories. Do you think 
the king can have said such a thing ? 

“ Good morning all of you, good Christians, father, mother, boys, and 
the whole household.” 

“ What news, Lannurien, my good old man ?” 

“The wind is in a bad quarter; I am telling no lies, the bar of the 
river of Etel murmurs; to-morrow’s fishing will not be worth half of 
Paris, but there is always cider for him who can pay the host; to every 
hour there is some misfortune, he is very sick who dies of it.” 

Whether at the farm, or in the grey stone house, where the fisherman 
mends his nets, the chair which is nearest the chimney is always vacated 
for the good man Chopine, who takes his seat in it with his long stick 
between his legs. It is his place even if there should be present by some 
bad chance at the meeting a tax-gathering field-mouse or a brigadier of 
the customs. The devastating effects of field-mice were familiar of old to 
others as well as to the Bretons. The mice that mar the land were 
known to the Israelites (1 Sam. vi. 5). 

“ What news, Lannurien 

Not only do the men ask that question, but women also, and even 
children. 

“The news is, my Christian friends, that last year I lost my suit 
before the bad judges of Quimpfer.” 

And then everybody laughs ! 

For it is in vain that time passes, and that years follow one another; 
it is always last year that the good man Chopine lost his suit against 
Pierre Jégo, the rich man, whom no one ever knew. It is never twice 
continuously the same suit, although the mill, the two meadows, aud the 
bit of common, always figure in it. Sometimes the trial takes place at 
Lorient, sometimes at Vannes, at others at Saint Brieue. Nay, he even 
goes at times as far as Nantes, “ where are the Nantais Judases,” as 
Chopine has it. 

And I should like to know how it is that that great handsome city of 
Nantes has so bad a reputation upon the river and the sea-side ! 

Annaic, a fair maid with blue eyes, the prettiest of those who are 
laughing, without knowing why, brings the mogue. Chopine very 
gravely crosses himself, drinks to the health of the company, and asks 
the little boys : ‘Guess, young conjurors” (Boyer’s version of marmaille 
is more curious than polite), ‘‘ why every one in drinking puts his nose 
into the mug ?” 

It is certain that Robespierre is dead at last. I have seen a street in 
Paris longer than from here to Fort Penthiévre: all shops. Imagine a 
thousand millions of fires like that of Loc Malo, one after the other, 
such are the lanterns in that street. And every one gets into a carriage, 
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just as the fancy takes them, merely to go quicker, and without fatiguing 
themselves. 

And this is how it happened : he is a knave who says otherwise! It 
was when the English came to take Lorient. Do you know who dwelt at 
the fine chateau of Penguy, in the parish of Belz, a chateau which I shall 
inherit from my aunt who dwells at Landevan, if the judges do not give 
it, like everything else, to Jégo, the rich man? Do you know? It was 
monsieur my cousin Volvire,* governor of Lorient. He was fond of a 
game of cards. He could see the English fleet anchored between Groix 
and the Talud from the windows of his chateau, where I shall one day 
have my bed, but he did not move from his place, contenting himself with 
saying: ‘‘ There is a long distance from Locmener to the gate of Ploe- 
meur !” 

He won that night five hundred pistoles from M. du Quillio, also a 
cousin of mine, and went to bed with a light heart. What I tell you is 
truth, and nothing but the truth! 

Then the people of Lorient asked, Where shall we find M. Volvire, to 
march against the English? The captain of the port of Ploemeur—I do 
not remember his name—led three companies of recruits, with half a 
hundred dragoons, along the road to Quimperlé, and beat the English 
close by the Chateau de Coétdor. I would rather die than tell an 
untruth. 

Then M. de Volvire, who had slept well after his game of cards, came 
to see which way the wind blew. ‘The wind came from the king, my 
Christian brethren, and the king had not time to look everywhere at the 
same moment. M. Volvire my cousin was made a marshal, and all the 
rest of it, and all that for having won five hundred pistoles from Du 
Quillio. Heaven bless you! I have seen the time when they chanted the 
Oremus of the dead over those who sneezed three times; but all that is 
changed since the railroads. 

And as to the captain? Well, as to him, I tell you that I do not even 
remember his name. He remained captain of the port of Ploemeur. And 
as to the English, they are still running. 

To all which you will say: It is not the fault of the judges. I lost my 
suit at Rennes, against Jégo, the rich man, and the judges knew well 
enough that I had rights enough to have gained over all Brittany as wit- 
nesses. When my aunt shall die, my aunt of Landevan, who is as old as 
the stones in the steeple of Larmor, I shall sleep on a cowetéie (feather 
bed). The dining-hall is vast at my chateau of Penguy. All those who 
have given me a chair by the fireside, shall have a seat at my table, 
morning, mid-day, and evening. He is a knave who does not believe 
what I say ! 

Then, after the lapse of time—I cannot say how long a time—the 
daughter of the daughter of monsieur my cousin Marshal Volvire had 
to beg her bread from the parish of Riantec. The chateau of Penguy 
already at that time belonged to my aunt who dwells at Landevan, but 
she has not a tender heart. Ah! ah! my dear friends, five hundred 
pistoles were no longer to be gained in one game of cards! 


* Marshal Count de Volvire, commanding for the king in Brittany, at the time 


of the English expedition against Lorient, in 1746, under Admiral Lestock and 
General Sinclair. 
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- Houses go and come. The pebbles of the shore have been rocks. At 
this hour the daughter of the daughter of the captain of the port of Ploe- 
meur is possibly a princess. 

Rosaite, that was her name (I mean the descendant of the Volvires), 
had neither father nor mother, nor brother nor sister, nor uncle nor aunt, 
nor anything but her poor eyes to weep out of, and by dint of weeping, 
her poor eyes could no longer see anything. She was blind, and except 
her little dog, she had no one but God to whom to relate her griefs. 

As for being pretty, wasn’t she pretty, with her sad, innocent face, and 
her great black eyes that seemed to look into your very heart! There 
was a sailor of Magoér who wished to carr ~ off one evening that 
thirty thousand sardines had been caught, and that the master had given 
thirty pots. One pot for every thousand. It would be well if the world 
did not die of it in the times as they now are. But it is not the fault of 
the sardine, is it ? 

It was near the spot where there is now a bridge of iron-wire over the 
river of Etel. Rosaite screamed, poor soul. The youth Kergriz, who 
supported his mother by gathering cockles, happened to be passing by. 
He heard Rosaite’s screams, and as true as that Our Saviour died on the 
cross, my beloved ones, for all our sins, he broke the drunken man’s head 
with a blow of his wooden clog. Amen! 

Ah! it amuses you, Annaic? Well, girl, we will go to your wedding 
before the end of the year. Look at Vincent ; there is enough red on his 
face to dye your marriage dress. Then Rosaite and the youth Kergriz 
became a pair of lovers. 

The mother would not have it. ‘ Misery and company,” she said. 

The priest of Riantec married them nevertheless, and gave them three 
crowns of six livres to pay for the cider. The mother partook of it like a 
good Christian. 

After which they were both seen, Rosaite and Kergriz, going together 
to the bank to dig up cockles. They were so happy that the king would 
have envied their happiness. 

I tell no untruths. But Rosaite had a little child, and Kergriz caught 
a fever from remaining too long in the wet. 

Only one of the five hundred pistoles that monsieur my cousin Marshal 
Volvire won at cards instead of going out to fight the English, would 
have brought balm to their hearts. They lived in a hut that belonged 
to Jégo, the rich man. One Sunday evening he drove them out of it, 
and there they were, homeless, both sick, with a baby that was a love of 
a baby, and that on a dark and stormy night. — 

The bar murmurs to-night, my Christian friends, the bar of Etel; 
there will be a heavy sea to-morrow. There are many boats lost, and 
many ships too, when the bar murmurs, and who knows what treasures 
are at the bottom of the water? No one. 

He who could remain under the waves for only a quarter of an hour 
would come back with his fortune made. It is the actual truth, and you 
shall see ! 

As they were going down the hill, on their way Heaven knows whither, 
the little dog, Rosaite’s first friend, stopped short and died. Only the 
month before the mother of Kergriz had been laid in the cemetery. 

Rosaite said, ‘‘ I would give a year of my life for a bit of black bread. 
It requires bread to make milk.” 
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She thought of the child that was sleeping in her lap. There was a 
boat in front of the custom-house—a boat such as the custom-house men 
alone have—the bankrupts—not worth two sous, and in the boat there 
were a pair of oars and two fishing-lines. 

It is as bad as robbery to make use of another person’s property, but 
Kergriz could have killed a man for a loaf of bread. 

He set the boat, which was flat-bottomed, adrift, and then he said : 

Love of my eyes, Rosaite my dear, they say that mackerel abound on 
the bar when the weather is bad ; let us confront the storm, and if Heaven 
so wills it, to-morrow we shall have wherewithal to eat and sleep. 

A flat-bottomed boat on the bar, when the wind is high and the waves 
are heavy, is like a straw caught by the sails of a windmill! 

They went nevertheless ; they brought-to there, casting the great stone 
which served the custom-house men for a kedge, and there they were 
amidst devilish waves that sometimes went down as if to wash the lower 
regions, and then rose up as high as Mont Saint Michel, from whence 
can be seen Auray, Sainte Anne d’Auray, and seventeen other steeples, 
‘ not to mention my chateau of Penguy, which has also a chapel. 

They say that this mountain was raised by the hand of man—by the 
Pagans. Go and see it, Vincent, with Annaic on we arm, boy! Neither 
Pagans nor Christians could have moved so much earth. 

There are always some crabs in the custom-house fishing-boats. They 
are excellent bait. Kergriz baited two lines, one for himself and one for 
Rosaite, and away they go! The little one slept on, and he smiled, the 
little angel. 

No sooner did Rosaite’s line touch the bottom than a fish as big as a 
calf got hold of the bait. She uttered a shout of delight, but the boat, 
which had no keel, rolled over, and the shout of delight ended in a cry 
of despair. ‘The little one, the dear little child, had gone over the side. 

Rosaite saw this although she was blind. Blind young mothers have 
eyes in their hearts. 

‘ Kergriz, my man,” she said, “go after our little one. I will follow 

ou.” 
. It was a very dark night. The voices of the dead came from Quiberon, 
where the gentlemen fell. The bar frothed and howled. A three-masted 
ship could not have remained there, where the punt floated like a wreck. 
Kergriz crossed himself and went in head firss-—— 

What o’clock is it, friends ? Eight o’clock. I have time to finish the 
evening at the house of the mayor’s adjunct. Do not make a row, 
children; you shall hear the end of the story. 

Kergriz remained long enough under the water to bring blood into the 
eyes of Rosaite instead of tears. 

She called. The voice of the tempest answered her and drowned her 
voice. But God hears all things, notwithstanding the voice of the tempest. 
She called, and oh! how she prayed! 

Nothing! Around her the whistling of the wind, beyond, the waves 
thundering on the beach. 

She was going to take to the sea in her turn, when she saw—I mean 
what I say this time, my Christian friends—she saw the wet hair of her 
husband Kergriz coming to the surface. 

She had wept blood, and the scales had fallen from her eyes. 
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It is true nevertheless; and why not, if it was the will of God. 

Kergriz brought up the little one from the bottom of the water, and 
he was heavy. 

The little one was heavy because his long clothes had got fast to the 
hinges of a box. 

Guess what there was in the box. 

Bring me my chopine, Annaic, my treasure. 

For Lannurien had a claim to two chopines, one at his coming, and one 
at his going. That was the reason why he came in so often, and went 
away so quickly. 

Annaic brought the mug, saying : 

“What was there in the box, Lannurien, good Lannurien ?” 

‘In the box there were five hundred pistoles, my girl, just the amount 
won at a game of cards by mousieur my cousin Marshal de Volvire, 
as true as that Vincent will see by your eyes!” 

The good man crossed himself, drank to the health of the company, 
and cast the remainder into the ashes, as it is polite to do, but there was 
not enough to have satisfied the thirst of a fly. Then he rose up, taking 
his long stick in his hand. ‘“ Good evening,” he said, “high and right. 
Kergriz became a merchant, and Rosaite a great lady. The judges gave 
her inheritance to Jégo, the rich man, although she was my aunt. The 
others may draw their pin from the game.” 

“ And never Lannurien?”’ said Annaic, quizzing the old man, for it 
was time to come to the last pun. 

“ And never l’ane n’eut rien!” replied the old man, with gravity. 

He then saluted the company with dignity, and his steps resounded on 
the pebbles in the pathway. The moon shone in the heavens. They 
could see his sturdy outline to the bending of the road as it stood out 
from the level lande. For many nights after he came, relating strange 
things, yet never repeating the same story. The children of Annaic and 
Vincent played on his knees. But one day he failed to come. 

And some days after his death, an old woman died at the village of 
Landevan. ‘The deceased Lannurien was proprietor of the chateau of 
Penguy. That time the judges did not say no. There is in the cemetery 
of Belze a wooden cross, which looks over the lande upon the sea, and 
which bears this inscription: ‘“ Here lies Yves—Marie de Lannurien. 
He was of noble origin, a relation of the Penguys, of the Quillios, the 
Volvires, and many other Breton families.” Above the inscription some 
children scratched the words Bonhomme Chopine, and below, the ferocious 
pun: “ L’ane n’eut rien !” 


This story, so characteristic of that primitive and unsophisticated corner 
of the world yclept Brittany, is by Paul Féval. ‘The fact of the old 
man being a beggar, and yet so hospitably received and entertained, 
would appear to militate against its general verisimilitude; but Mr. Weld, 
in his charming little book, “A Vacation in Brittany,”’ speaking of the 
beggars, says: “They are of a superior order to the tribe of mendicants 
generally. They invariably find ready and hearty welcome from the 
cottagers, who offer them the best seat by the fire, and a share of their 
frugal meal. This is requited by a liberal outpouring of the gossip 
gleaned in neighbouring villages; and. they are careful to tell the girls 
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how many young men have fallen in love with them, and what holy wells 
possess the greatest love-powers.” 


Villemarqué also observes, in his ‘‘ Barzaz Breiz” (vol. i. p. 32): “ It ; 


is very remarkable that, despised elsewhere, and the rebuffed of society, 
beggars are honoured in Brittany, and are almost the objects of an affec- 
tionate attention; this most Christian commiseration employs the ten- 
derest forms in the denominations which it gives to them; they are called 
‘good poor,’ ‘dear poor,’ ‘ beloved poor,’ and ‘pauvrets ;’ they are even 
sometimes designated as friends, or ‘fréres du bon Dieu.’ Nowhere is 
the beggar thrust away; he is always sure of finding an asylum and 
bread, in the manor-house as in the cottage. So soon as his prayers are 
heard at the door, or the bark of his dog announces his presence, he is 
welcomed, introduced into the house, his wallet and stick are taken from 
him, a seat is given to him by the fireside, even in the arm-chair belong- 
ing to the head of the family, and food is tendered. After having rested 
himself, he sings some new song to his hosts, and never goes away but 
with his heart gladdened and his wallet full. He is assigned the place of 
honour at the nuptials of the poor, where he sings the praises of the bride, 
who herself serves him at table.” 

The reference to “the gentlemen who fell at Quiberon” is an allusion 
to the royalists, among whom was the Bishop of Dol and numerous emi- 
grants, who were shot by companies of fifty, in what is now called the 
“ Champ de Martyrs,” July 21st, 1795. A small temple has been erected 
at one end of the field so designated, with the short but touching inscrip- 
tion over the entrance: “Hic Ceciperunt.” Some enthusiastic re- 
publican wrote the word “ Liberté,” in huge letters, on one of the walls, 
which called forth the following rejoinder from Victor Hugo’s poem : 


O Dieu! leur liberté, c’était un monstre immense, 
Se nommant vérité parce qu’il était nu, 
Balbutiant les cris de leeeuis démence 
Et laveu du vice ingenu ! 


A Chapelle Expiatoire has also been erected near the Chartreuse ; 
over the entrance of which are the words, “La France en pleurs I’a 
élevé ;” and the interior contains numerous inscriptions of the following 
nature: ‘ Indignement immolés pour Dieu et pour le Roi. La mort des 
justes est précieuse devant Dieu.” “ Vous recevrez une grande gloire et 
un nom éternel.” 

We shall reserve “Le Fils de Malherbe,” by Frédéric Thomas, as one 
of the more readable contributions for another addition to our versions 
of the story-tellers’ obolus. 
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ABOUT MISERY MAKING SPORT TO MOCK ITSELF. 


A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 


By Francis Jacox. 


Oxpv John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster, puns grimly on his 
name, when King Richard, in the flippant heyday of careless youth and 
insolence of power, salutes him by that name, and asks how fares it with 
aged Gaunt? Old Gaunt, indeed, the moribund ancient discourses—the 
name befits his composition ; gaunt in being old; gaunt in fasting, for 
grief keeps him from meat. For sleeping England long time has he 
watched, he says; and watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt. 
He taxes royal Richard, his nephew, with having made him gaunt. 
Gaunt is he for the grave, gaunt as a grave. And so the old man 
maunders on, chewing the cud of that bitter fancy. It is not unnatural 
that the king should interpose with a note of interrogation: Can sick 
men play so nicely with their names? And the querulous sufferer’s 
significant reply is this: ‘ No; misery makes sport to mock itself.”* 

There are moods and tenses when misery does this almost as a matter 
of course. Many a misérable, in his tumult of griefs, does, or strives to 
do, for himself what the faithful fool did for Lear, when together they 
braved the blast on the midnight heath, and the fool laboured to outjest 


Lear’s heart-struck «rad Differing vastly in degree, there is some- 


thing of the same kind in Desdemona’s essay to amuse herself, in Othello’s 
absence, with the cynical humour of honest, honest Iago, professedly 
nothing if not critical : 

I am not merry; but I do beguile 

The thing lon by seeming otherwise.t 
Even in such laughter, as the Wise Man hath it, the heart is sorrowful, 
and the end of that mirth—as the beginning—is heaviness. 


We are told of Oliver Goldsmith in his latter.days, when, from the 
pecuniary difficulties he had brought upon himself by his errors and ex- 
travagances, he came to lose his wonted gaiety and good humour, and got 
to be, at times, peevish and irritable,—that, being too proud to ask as- 
sistance from his friends, he buried his cares and anxieties in his own 
bosom, and endeavoured in company to keep up his usual air of buoyancy 
and unconcern. This gave his conduct, says Washington Irving, “an 
appearance of fitfulness and caprice, varying suddenly from moodiness to 
mirth, and from silent gravity to shallow laughter ; causing surprise and 
ridicule in those who were not aware of the sickness of heart which lay 
beneath.”§ They did not desery the latent misery which kept saying, Am 


I not in sport? nor guessed that misery thus made sport only to guile 
them and mock itself. 


* King Richard II., Act II. Se. 1. 
King Lear, Act III. Sc. 1. 
Othello, Act. II. Se. 1. 

Life of Goldsmith, ch. xliii. 
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Known only to les misérables are the subtle shifts and devices of such 
self-mockery, 
And of wild mirth each clamorous art, 
Which, if it cannot cheer the heart, 
May stupify and stun its smart, 
For one loud busy day.* 


Says Doctor Dove to Doctor Dense, when the latter, true to his name, 
is all astonishment at the Doctor’s egregious fooling, and begins to sus- 
pect him of fooling in earnest, “‘ Ay, Doctor! you meet in this world with 
false mirth as often as with false gravity ; the grinning hypocrite is nota 
more uncommon character than the groaning one.” He goes on to say 
that as much light discourse comes from a heavy heart as from a hollow 
one, and from a full mind as from an empty head. And he quotes Mr. 
Danby’s remark, that levity is sometimes a refuge from the gloom of 
seriousness ; and that a man may whistle from want of thought, or from 
having too much of it.t 

Some one observed once to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange that 
he, who so often delighted his company by his lively conversation, should 
say that he was miserable. ‘“ Alas! it is all outside,” replied the sage ; 
“ T may be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun. ‘ Sun, how I hate 
thy beams!’” Boswell appends a foot-note, in which he remarks that 
beyond doubt a man may appear very gay in company, who is sad at 
heart. ‘ His merriment is like the sound of drums and trumpets in a 
battle, to drown the groans of the wounded and dying.”} It is well known 
that Cowper was in a morbidly despondent state when he penned “ John 
Gilpin ;” of which delectable ballad, and its congeners, he himself bears 
record: “ Strange as it may seem, the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote 
have been written in the saddest mood, and but for that saddest mood, 
perhaps, had never been written at all.”§ In the height of his ill-fortune, 
in 1826, Sir Walter Scott was ever giving vent, in his Diary or elsewhere, 
to some whimsical outburst or humorous sally ; and after inditing an extra 
gay jeu-d’esprit in his journal, just before re. his dingy Edinburgh 
lodgings for Abbotsford, he follows it up next day by this bit of self-por- 
traiture : ‘“‘ Anybody would think, from the fal-de-ral conclusion of my 
journal of yesterday, that I left town in a very gay humour ; eujus con- 
trarium verum est. But nature has given me a kind of buoyancy—I 
know not what to call it—that mingled even with my deepest afflictions 
and most gloomy hours. I have a secret pride—I fancy it will be so most 
truly termed—which impels me to mix with my distress strange snatches 
of mirth ‘ which have no mirth in them.’ ”’|| Finely says Hartley Coleridge, 
in one of those sonnets he knew so well to onal into grace of form, and 
infuse with tender feeling, 


Ah me! It is the saddest thing on earth 

To see a change where much is yet unchanged, 
To mark a face, not alter’d, but est. d 
From its own wonted self, by its own hearth 


* Scott, The Lord of the Isles, canto i. st. 17. 

The Doctor, ch. Ix. 

t See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1784. 
See Southey’s Life of Cowper, IT. 38. 
Diary of Sir Walter Scott, July 14, 1826. 
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So sadly smiling, like the ghost of mirth, 
That cannot quite desert its long abode. 

The very sigh that lifts the weary load 

Of pain, and loosens the constraining girth 
Within the breast, a semi-tone of laughter.* 


For in such case it may be said with Thomas Hood, who but too well 
knew the sensation, and winced under its cruelty, that 
——inward grief is wins o’er its task, 
As heart-sick jesters weep behind the mask. 

In this way young Werther, by his own account, as recorded in his once 
compassionated Sorrows, declares of himself, “I affect mirth in m 
troubles,” and “ could compose a whole litany of antitheses”{ like that 
between grief and gaiety, mirth and gloom, a weight at the heart and 
flighty fooling on the lips. 

n the bitterness of his soul, Byron protested, when that soul was per- 
haps in its least spiritual, most spirituel mood—for he was writing Don 
Juan at the time, 


And if LT laugh at any mortal thing, 
*Tis that I may not weep.§ 


In a later canto he harps on the same string : 


When we know what all are, we must bewail us, 
But, ne’er the less, I hope it is no crime 

To laugh at all things ; for I wish to know 
What, after all, are all things but a show ?|| 


In the ninth canto, again, he lays stress in successive stanzas on the fact 
that “ Death laughs,”—that is to say, the skeleton’s lipless mouth grins 
without breath: Mark how it and scorns at all you are!” . . 


And thus Death laughs,—it is sad merriment, 
But still it is so; and with such example 
Why should not Life be equally content, 
With his Superior, in a smile to trample 
Upon the nothings which are daily spent 
Like bubbles on an ocean, &c. 


It was in a precursor of his great satire that Byron had said, much in the 
same mood, though scarcely so heavy-hearted, 


I fear I have a little turn for satire, 

And yet methinks the older that one grows 

Inclines us more to laugh than scold, though laughter 
Leaves us so doubly serious shortly after.4 


As usual, he was painting himself, in one of his favourite attitudes—in 
print at least, and shorter metre—when he wrote of his Giaour, 


Not oft to smile descendeth he, 
And when he doth, ’tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at Misery.** 


* Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, vol. ii.; Sonnets, No. 35. 
Hood’s Poems, Hero and Leander. 

{ The Sorrows of Werther, Nov. 22. 

§ Don Juan, canto iv.  Ibid., canto vii. 

¥ Beppo, st. 7. : ** The Giaour. 
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In his rhyming letter to Mr. Hodgson, written on board ship, dated 
Falmouth Roads, when he left England in 1809, occur the characteristic 
lines, 

: But, since life at most a jest is, 

As philosophers allow, 

Still to laugh by far the best is, 

Then laugh on—as I do now. 
Laugh at all things, 

Great and small thi 
Sick or well, at sea or shore.* 


His biographer earnestly contends that Byron’s vein of mockery, in the 
excess to which, at last, he carried it, was but a result of the shock his 
proud mind had received from those events which cast him off, branded 
and heart-stricken, from country and from home. And quoting his 
assertion that, if he laughed at any mortal thing (as avowedly he did at 
all mortal things), twas that he might not weep, Moore adds the com- 
ment that this laughter,—which, in such temperaments, is the near 
neighbour of tears,—served as a diversion to him from more painful 
vents of bitterness; and that the same philosophical calculation which 
made the poet of melancholy, Young, declare that he “ preferred laugh- 
ing at the world to being angry at it,” led Lord Byron also to settle 
upon the same conclusion ; and to feel, in the misanthropic views he was 
inclined to take of mankind, that mirth often saved him the pain of 
hate. 

Chamfort pictures, in his miscellaneous character-portraits from real 
life, a certain M. E., who, says he, “ jouit excessivement des ridicules 
qu'il peut saisir et apercevoir dans le monde. II parait méme charmé 
lorsqu’il voit quelque injustice absurde. . . . D’abord j’ai cru qu’il était 
méchant ; mais, en le fréquentant davantage, j’ai déméle & quel principe 
appartient cette étrange maniére de voir: c’est un sentiment honnéte, 
une indignation vertueuse qui l’a rendu longtemps malheureux, et 4 
laquelle il a substitué une habitude de plaisanterie, qui voudrait n’étre 
que gaie, mais qui, devenant quelquefois amére et sarcasmatique, dé- 
nonce la source dont elle part.”{ M. de Tocqueville says, in an un- 
finished historical work of his§—the intended sequel to L’ Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution—that the French have a sort of joyous desperation 
which deceives their rulers : they laugh at their own misery, but-they feel 
it no less. 

It was of their “ outrageous foily’’ during the Reign of Terror that 
Horace Walpole thus wrote to Hannah More: “ You say their out- 
rageous folly tempts you to smile—yes, yes: at times I should have 
laughed too, if I could have dragged my muscles at once from the zenith 
of horror to the nadir of contempt: but their abominations leave one 
[query, do not leave one? leisure enough to leap from indignation to 
mirth.”|| ‘To laugh that he might not weep, had; however, been a pet 
maxim and alleged practice of Horace Walpole’s, his whole life long. 
His letters abound with such passages as this in one to Lord Strafford: 
“The world is an old acquaintance that does not improve upon one’s 


* See Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. ix. + Ibid., ch. xl. 
+ Chamfort, Caractéres et Portraits. § France before the Consulate. 


jj Walpole to Miss More, Oct., 1793. 
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hands ; however, one must not give way to the disgust it creates. My 
maxim, and practice too, is to laugh, because I do not like to ery.”"* He 
could shed a pailful of tears, he protests, over recent family vexations ; 
but to avert any such flood, he will play Democritus. If he cannot laugh 
outright, at least he will try to smile—in the fashion of Mr. Tennyson’s 
cynical lover—to 


—smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way. 


In one of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Stories there is a lawyer whose cue 
is that you mustn’t laugh at life; in juxtaposition with whom, and in 
contradistinction from whom, there is a doctor who is always dilating on 
Life as a farce—the same contradictions prevailing in everything : “ one 
must either laugh or cry at such stupendous inconsistencies ; and I prefer 
to laugh.” { Coleridge was wont to say, in terms borrowed from one of 
the German philosophers, of whose philosophy he made so much, that 
every man is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian. In like manner might 
it be said, in reference to individual temperament, that every man, who 
thinks at all on what is passing within him and around him, is born of 
the stock of Heraclitus or of that of Democritus : 


For some must laugh, and some must weep ; 
Thus runs the world away. 


As regards Democritus, M. Nourisson, the French historian of the 
Progress of Human Thought, maintains that, in point of fact, the laughter 
of this so-called laughing philosopher, usually placed as it is in antithesis 
to the tears of Heraclitus, the crying one, was little else after all than a 
dissembled tear—n’ était guére aussi qu’un pleur dissimulé.§ As he 
gazed on the follies and miseries of mankind, disdain was for ever work- 
ing in the curves and corners of his lips. After having climbed, as an- 
other critic would be excused for saying of Democritus, the highest 
heaven of invention, there was nothing for it, of course, but to look with 
a semblance at least of derisive levity upon all the vicissitudes and poor 
struggles of humanity. It was thus, alleges an expositor of the Atomic 
Theory, that he won and wore the questionable honours of the Laughing 
Philosopher. The great majority of his spiritual: posterity, it is added, 
down to the latest generation of them, exhibit the same divided turn of 
mind, solemnity before Nature, and frivolity in the presence of the desti- 
nation of Man. “ For our own part, we cannot but think there is more 
of pathos and tragedy in such Democritic laughter of the light-hearted 
classes of the Commonwealth of Letters, even if the laugher knows it 
not, than in the weepings of Heraclitus, whose too afflicted eyes could 
descry nothing underneath the many-coloured canopy of human existence 
but matter for tears.” || 

It has often been Observed, as a Saturday Reviewer lately observed once 
again, that a grotesque element sometimes interposes itself before, or in 
the very midst of, serious action. This, we are reminded, is what Bishop 


* Walpole to the Earl of Strafford, Nov. 15, 1773. 
Maud, § iv. 4. t The Battle of Life, part i. 
. Progrés de la Pensée Humaine, ch. vi. 
Westminster Review, N.S., V.176. Art.: “The Atomic Theory.” 
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Thirlwall has discussed in an investigation of the tragic irony of the Greek 
drama. Our essayist supposes it to arise from what he calls “the self- 
compensating character of the human mind. Oppressed with grave 
thoughts and duties, a sense of relief is felt by relaxing the strain on the 
mind ; and sport, and a gracious fooling, are not inconsistent with deeper 
emotion.”* Ellesmere, of the Friends in Council who have made a name, 
assumes a levity he feels not, in telling a sad tale to one of his companions, 
and says, “I jest at these things, Milverton; and in truth what remains 
for us often in this world but to jest ?” And he refers to Anne Boleyn 
(asking rather oddly “ Which of the Queens was it, by the way?”) 
playing on the scaffold with the sharpness of the axe, and saying some- 
thing droll about her little neck.t In the prisons of Paris, during the 
Reign of Terror, when and where recklessness, defiant levity, as Mr. 
Carlyle says, the Stoicism if not of strength yet of weakness, possessed 
all hearts, weak women and Ci-devants used to “act the Guillotine” by 
way of pastime. “In fantastic mummery, with towel-turbans, blanket- 
ermine, a mock Sanhedrim of Judges sits, a mock Tinville pleads; a 
culprit is doomed, is guillotined by the oversetting of two chairs.” 
After this sort, and sometimes with acted extravaganzas and burlesques 
far beyond this sort, did their misery make sport to mock—not merely a 
Sanhedrim of damnatory Judges, not merely an implacable prosecuting 
Tinville; but to mock—itself. 

A modern French poetess delineates with some force the disposition of 
one of her characters to take refuge from inward wretchedness in words of 
piquant mockery and badinage : 


Son esprit excité venge son cceur souffrant : 
Le mal que l’un regoit, c’est autre qui le rend.§ 


So Macaulay remarks of Machiavelli, that the sarcastic bitterness of his 
conversation disgusted those who were more inclined to accuse his licen- 
tiousness than their own degeneracy, and who were unable to conceive 
the strength of those emotions which are concealed by the jests of the 
wretched, and by the follies of the wise.|| 

True, that Burns does make a parade of his thoughtlessness, observes 
Mr. Kingsley; but why? because he gloried in it? On the contrary, 
any but a skin-deep critic must see that it is an inward shame and self- 
reproach that ‘ wrings those poems out of him. They are the attempt 
of the strong man fettered to laugh at his own consciousness of slavery— 
. deny the existence of his chains—to pretend to himself that he likes 
them.” 

What says Moor in the great scene of Schiller’s sensational, even 
spasmodic tragedy, just before the celebrated exclamation on the glorious 
sunset, Sodiesa hero! So stirbt ein Held! That this chequered lottery 


* Reference is made to Cromwell dabbing the ink in a bystander’s face while 
signing an anointed King’s death-warrant,—a “ queer action,” which has, how- 
ever, “been considered capable of a specious apology,” on some such ground.— 
Sat. Rev., XVIII. 14. 

+ Companions of My Solitude, ch. vii. 

t Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, part ii. book vi. ch. v. 

§ Napoline, par Madame Emile de Girardin. 

|| See Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavelli. 

{ Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley: vol. i., Burns and his School. 
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of life “is a drama, brother, enough to bring tears into your eyes, while 
it shakes your sides with laughter.”’* One might apply the lines in 
Wordsworth’s abortive tragedy—which, by the way, utterly unlike as 
were the two men, is not without a certain family likeness to Schiller’s— 


If this be not enough 
To make mankind merry for evermore, 
Then plain it is as day, that eyes were made 
For a wise purpose—verily to weep with. 


It is to deep concern that Richardson’s self-upbraiding profligate traces 
the levity he affects; he struggles and struggles, and tries to buffet down 
his pat a as they arise; and “ when I cannot,” he says, “I am 
forced, as I have often said, to try to make myself laugh, that I may not 
cry; for one or other I must do: and is it not philosophy carried to the 
highest pitch, for a man to conquer such tumults of soul as I am some- 
times agitated by, and, in the very height of the storm, to be able to 
quaver out a horse-laugh?”{ One would almost feel sure that the pas- 
sage “make myself laugh, that I may not cry,” must have been in Byron’s 
mind when he affirmed, with all the extra emphasis of metre, that if he 
laughed at any mortal thing, ’twas that he might not weep. 

Your Senecas, your Epictetuses, and the rest of your Stoical tribe, Mr. 
Lovelace flatters himself, “with all their apathy nonsense,” could not 
come to this laughing philosophy of Ais—laughing that he may not cry. 
They could forbear wry faces: bodily pains they could well enough seem 
to support ; and that was all. ‘The pangs of their own smitten-down 
souls they could not laugh over, though they could at the follies of others. 
They read grave lectures; but they were grave. This high point of 
philosophy, to laugh and be merry in the midst of the most soul-harrow- 
ing woes, when the heartstrings are just bursting asunder, was reserved 
for thy Lovelace.” So writes that complacent libertine to his confidant 
Belford. And again in a later epistle, as the tragical story deepens 
towards a close, he inserts this parenthesis to explain the true nature of 
his sallies of mirth: “ All gloom at heart, by Jupiter! although the pen 
and the countenance assume airs of levity.”§ Remorse was busy with 
even a Lovelace; like the tyrant in Southey’s poem, who, 


——all impatient of the thoughts 
That canker’d in his heart, 
Seeks in the giddiness of boisterous sport 
Short respite from the avenging power within.” || 


In speaking of that huge and steadfast affliction which besieged, 
through life, the heart of Charles Lamb,—no “long since cancelled 
woe,” but a two-headed snake (so the Opium-eater describes it), looking 
behind and before, and gnawing at his heart by the double pangs of 
memory, and of anxiety, gloomy and fearful, watching for the future,— 


* Die Raiiber, III. 2. 
¢ Wordsworth, The Borderers, Act III. 
Be-it remembered, in hinting a sort of affinity between this play and Schiller’s, 


ag it oa expressly classified by Wordsworth himself among his Poems Written 
in Youth. 
; History of Clarissa Harlowe, vol. vii., letter Ixxxiv. 


Ibid., vol. viii., letter lviii. || Thalaba the Destroyer, book ix. 
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in thus vividly shadowing forth the skeleton in his house, and upon his 
hearth, Mr. de Quincey claimed the assent of every feeling reader to his 
assertion, that Lamb’s cup of earthly sorrow was full enough, to excuse 
many more than he could be taxed with, of ‘those half-crazy eccen- 
tricities in which a constant load of secret affliction (such, I mean, as 
must not be explained to the world) is apt to discharge itself.’* There 
_— a thing as what the always forcible author of The Brides’ Tragedy 


——a rattle full of noisy lies 
To fright away black thoughts, and let the sun 
In on the breast ; 


though the speaker is warned, by one distressed at such wild and whirling 
words, 

Let not your thoughts find instruments of mirth 

So on the shore where reason has been wrecked, 

To lay them in your brains along with grief; 

For grief and laughter, mingled in the skull, 

Oft boil to madness. 


And, too literally, that way madness lies, where Lamb’s musings lay. 

One of the most curious traits displayed in Dr. Kane’s book of Arctic 
adventure,{ it has been remarked, consists in the occasional forced gaiety 
and levity of the writer,—gaiety which cannot be mistaken for anything 
else than what it is—the only possible refuge from utter despondency. 
“He laughs at scars, not because he has never felt a wound, but because 
he has felt so many that laughter is for the time his only resource against 
weeping over them.” There isa certain kind of trifling, as Henry Mac- 
kenzie says, in which a mind not much at ease can sometimes indulge 
itself: one feels an escape, as it were, from the heart, and is fain to take 
up with lighter company : ‘it is like the theft of a truant boy, who goes 
to play for a few minutes while his master is asleep, and throws the 
chiding for his escapade upon futurity.”§ ‘ Your mocking tone is very 
fitting at such a time,” says Mrs.Forester to the priest, at a serious crisis 
in Mr. Shirley Brooks’s tale of Aspen Court; and his answer to the lady 
is a prayer that she may never know the state in which it is comfort to 
mock oneself and every created thing around one.|| Richard Savage, in 
Mr. Whitehead’s story of his life, is displeased at the levity of expression 
adopted by an erring friend ; but adds: “I have since known and have 
practised a lightness of phrase when my heart has been heavy indeed.” 
After-experiences made him but too conversant with 


—all that frantic mirth—that rush 
Of desperate gaiety, which they 
Who never felt how pain’s excess 
Can break out thus, call happiness. 


Rousseau declares gaiety to be a very equivocal sign indeed of happiness : 


* Autobiography of an English Opium-eater: Recollections of Charles Lamb. 

+ Dramatic Scenes and Fragments, by Thomas Lovell Beddoes : Erminia 
Abbandonata. 

¢ Arctic Exploration; The Second Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. 

§ Julia de Roubigné, letter xxxiii. || Aspen Court, ch. lviii. 

{ Richard Savage, ch. xv. 
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“Un homme gai n’est souvent qu’un infortuné qui cherche 4 donner le 
change aux autres et 4 s’étourdir lui-méme.’’* Typical of such is 
Southey’s picture of the unhappy king, whose 


— countenance was troubled, and his speech: 
Like that of one whose tongue to _ discourse 
At fits constrain’d, betrays a heart disturb’d.t 


Cowper bids a correspondent to whom he had sent a tragi-comic ditty, 
take for granted as a general rule that he, the poet, is remarkably sad 
whenever he seems remarkably merry. The effort we make to get rid 
of a load, he reminds him, is usually violent in proportion to the weight 
of it. And Cowper refers to having seen at Sadler’s Wells a tight little 
fellow dancing with a fat man upon his shoulders: to those who looked 
at him the dancer seemed insensible of the incumbrance, but if a physician 
had felt his pulse when the feat was over, it is to be supposed * would 
have found the effect of the performance there. ‘ Perhaps you remem- 
ber the Undertakers’ dance in the Rehearsal, and which they perform in 
erape hatbands and black cloaks, to the tune of ‘ Hob or Nob;’ one of 
the sprightliest airs in the world. Such is my fiddling and such is my 
dancing.” { And such is life, with a good many of the lively ones: 
The sad must wear the jester’s mask ; 


And surely ’tis the hardest task 
That can the sad employ.§ 


THE TEACHER. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Sap and silent with the fancies 
That oppressed his heart and brain, 

Sat the busy student conning 
Wisdom’s folios in vain; 

Till the Universe seemed a riddle, 
And his life a load of pain. 


“* Speak,” he said, “‘ O time-worn teachers, 
allous Science, joyless Art, 
Wherefore do ye map and measure 
Life in one unmeaning chart ? 
Cumbrous terms and wordy maxims 
Preach no comfort to the heart.” 


But the volumes, dead and hoary 
As a naked, wintry tree— 
When the limbs that give no shelter 
k upon us mournfully— 
On their surface bore no beauty, 
In their heart no melody. 


_* Emile, livre iv. Roderick, the Last of the Goths, § 10. 
t Cowper to Rev. W. Unwin: ters, No. 222. 
§ Quillinan’s Poems. 
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“Speak !” he cried, “I woo’d your presence, 
‘0 infold me with delight, 
That ye might ingraft upon me 
Truths to make life’s journey bright, 
Yet I shun your cruel pages, | 
Like a thief, who shuns the light.” 


Then, upon the shadowy distance, 
Loomed a being, decked in grace, 

Like a flash of golden sunlight 
Falling on a ruinous place, 

Yet familiar as the presence 
Of a dear, belovéd face. 


And her guise together blended | 
Earth at and heaven above, 
And her presence, like an angel, 

O’er his world did seem to move, 
Then her name, he asked in rapture, 

And she answered, “I am Love ;— 


“Tam Love, the holiest teacher 
That doth sanctify earth’s sod, 
Fashioned after Eve and Adam, 
And the crowning work of God! 
To imbue a dormant purpose 
With true life, am I bestowed ; 


‘What is incomplete or fruitless 
I may stamp with power divine! 
So that Wisdom, Art, and Science 
By my light may grow and shine, 
Till thy tasks are edged and hallowed 
With a beauty that is mine.” - 


Then, like waves of summer lightning, 
Wingéd flames that flash and dart, : 

Calming all the fervid hours 
That on Twilight’s wing depart, 

Thrills of grateful, blesséd rapture q 
Coursed along his brain and heart : 


And Love breathed upon his darkness, 
Like a sweet, ambrosial air, 

Dews of solace, till her preaching” 
Seemed the echo of a prayer, 

Folding in the hush of comfort 
Every querulous thought of care. 


And his life, endowed with love-light, 
Yielded joys, a honeyed store, 

Sweeping all the mazy doubtings 
From his heart for evermore, 

And gay flowers of truth and fanc 
Blossomed from the dusty lore! 
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THE ARISTOCRAT AND THE PAUPER. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF UNCLE ADAM. 


V. 


Fir Teen years had passed, and of the persons of whom I have spoken 
before, the young men had become old, and the children had grown into 
young men. Time glides imperceptibly along, notwithstanding all the 
trials and the cares which it produces, but which it also happily helps to 
drown. And Time had done its work with the various individuals whom 
I have already introduced to my readers. 

Major Pistolwiird was now a feeble old man, the fire of youth was 
almost extinguished, but now and then a spark would fly from the yet 
smouldering furnace, from that soul where once had sprung so many 
noble thoughts, though as frequently many violent and quickly-excited 
passions. His sister, too, had passed into the vale of years, and no 
longer stood godmother to little girls. She also was much more quiet 
and peaceful than formerly, but had still retained her kind, affectionate 
heart. 

Little Ludwig was now a handsome young man; he had greatly im- 
proved, and was the sole joy of both the old people. When a letter came 
from Ludwig, old Pistolwird seemed to gain renewed life, and he re- 
joiced over his child, for he looked upon him as such, and his sister spun 
linen the whole year through for her favourite. Ludwig had studied 
theology, and had just been ordained. 

The letter which brought the news arrived on a lovely summer even- 
ing, when the aged major, with his pipe in his mouth, was seated before 
his door ; and what joy there was in the house! Miss Emerentia, who 
in general was not accustomed to impart her pleasurable feelings or her 
little annoyances to the servants, on this occasion could not withstand re- 
lating to the maids, as soon as she had an opportunity, that Mr. Ludwi 
was now a clergyman. The major was even more childish than his 
sister, for he forthwith summoned Petter Anders to him, and cried : 

“ Hark ye! Petter Anders! What do you think ? Ludwig has taken 
orders, and is now a minister! He is a first-rate fellow—God bless him! 
Here is something to buy a little tobacco, Petter Anders! Go into the 
kitchen, and let them give you a comfortable dram.” 

Ludwig had only been a few years at the Academy, but he had taken 
his degree, and had been ordained. He was a young man of whom no 
one spoke ; he lived a very secluded life, quite absorbed in his books. 
His small chamber was order itself; everything was clean and elegant, 
although simple to the utmost degree, for the major did not possess a 
fortune, nor would he have given him too much money to spend if he had 
been well off; Ludwig would have been obliged to practise economy 
even if he had not been naturally inclined to it. He had one single 
friend, whose character was entirely opposite to his own. Those who 
think that the most delicate of connexions—namely, friendship—is formed 
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by sympathy, are much mistaken. Friendship is like a web, which con- 
sists of threads that do not all run parallel, but in which the warp and 
the woof cross each other. 

From this cause we seldom see two men of the same disposition and 
tastes who are more to each other than mere acquaintances, Ludwi 
and his friend had different characters, and loved each other with all the 
warmth of youthful hearts. Their very first meeting in this world had 
bound them to each other ; they had risked their lives together, one had 
borne injustice for the other, and had borne it without murmuring; in a 
word, Ludwig’s college friend was Adolf Nordenhjelm. 

Adolf Nordenhjelm was somewhat of an impetuous youth; he had 
head and energy enough to carry out whatever he set his mind upon; 
he had a strong will, and loved to rule wherever he could, but he was 
unlike his father in many respects, for he was accessible to friendship, 
love, and even to folly itself. He could account for his actions, and 
weigh them exactly; but he seldom did so, because it was troublesome, 
therefore he became hasty, and frequently committed errors against les 
bienséances. He often offended when he was most anxious to please, 
for people are generally judged by their manners rather than by their 
inward feelings; the soul, the mind, the sentiments which prompt to 
action, are often as a sealed book to others, which, when opened, is found 
transcribed with inexplicable characters. ‘There are many who have not 
learned more than one alphabet by which to read their fellow-creatures, 
and if they meet with a person whose character happens to be written in 
a strange alphabet, they fancy that it is not worth while deciphering; 
they then follow the example of the monks of the middle ages, who used 
to say, “ Groeca sunt non leguntur,” and thus skip over the contents of 
the book, judging of it only by the binding. 

Ludwig, on the contrary, was naturally mild, patient, and amiable, and 
his education had smoothed down every unevenness, every hardness from 
his disposition. He was guided by an old man whose heart was as pure 
as that of a child, and Ludwig early learned to love his adopted father, 
not only for his innate benevolence and worth, but also for the originality 
of his manners. Miss Emerentia was his second Mentor; she influenced 
him as only a mother can influence her child; she guided him with that 
all-sacrificing love which betrays itself in every look, in every trifle, in 
every word, which gives up so much and expects so little. 

Ludwig owed to the contrast between his two benefactors that he had 
become what he was—a kind, benevolent man, distinguished for his 
modesty and the mildness of his manners. 

Adolf wanted just such a friend, and he strongly attached himself to 
Ludwig, who on his side encouraged an intimacy between Adolf and him- 
self, because he felt that he might often again be able to draw him back 
from the edge of a dangerous precipice. 
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VI. 
EVIL DESIGNS. 


Tue elder Baron Nordenhjelm had become a widower. Good fortune, 
which hitherto he had, as it were, kept prisoner in a net woven by cold 
calculation and deceit, had escaped from him at last. His most cunning 
plans were destroyed, his boldest hopes were overthrown as if by an in- 
visible hand. He had also grown older, and had gradually begun to per- 
ceive that he had miscalculated the happiness of this life. He fancied that 
he had arranged everything securely, but he had not taken into considera- 
tion that there exists an unseen power which interferes in the calculations 
of mortals, and which increases the sum of human happiness sometimes 
beyond our most sanguine expectations, and frequently diminishes it far 
below them—in a word, he had forgotten Providence. 

He had built his whole future upon Aimse/f, his whole happiness upon 
earthly things, and these having an unstable foundation, unequal to the 
increasing weight imposed upon them, yielded and gave way. This, in- 
deed, was bitter experience for a fortune-hunter, who had sacrificed hap- 
ape peace, conscience, and comfort, to attain a point, on gaining which 

e intended to enjoy life ; that point he never attained, and what is more, 
he was cut off from the possibility of aspiring to it. With such men it 
does not unfrequently happen that, left to themselves, they act out of 
character, or sink into a moral nothing, or into degradation and ruin. 
Thus Baron Nordenhjelm, since he could no longer enjoy superior rank 
and satisfy his thirst of power, had become now, in his declining years, a 
sensualist, one of those whose pleasure it is to ruin innocence and destro 
the peace of families. Love he had never known; he understood not what 
it was; he only knew sensuality, and that he called love ; sensuality is the 
egotist’s feeling of love ; it pays no regard to its victim, smiles at its tears, 
and is deaf to its complaints ; it is enough if only the egotist himself ex- 
periences enjoyment. 

If ever a man bore the stamp of a villain upon his countenance, it was 
assuredly the valet-de-chambre of the Baron Nordenhjelm ; the prevailing 
expression in his sparkling grey eyes was deceit, and his flat face, his 
broad chin, the prominent cheek-bones, nay, even his high forehead, in- 
spired a sort of involuntary horror, almost the same kind of feeling which 
one experiences on seeing a snake crawling in the grass near. 

This man now stood stooping before his master, who lay comfortably 
stretched, in his dressing-gown and little cap, upon a sofa. The livid 
countenance of the baron had become more repulsive than ever, a thou- 
sand cares, a thousand combated feelings of hatred and humiliation, had 
drawn their deep furrows on his face, and his dark eyes glared with a 
restless, vivid fire, which was not the blaze of anger, but rather the glow 
of impatient longing. 

“So you have found her out ?”’ asked the baron. “ If you succeed in 
this affair, my dear Melcher, you shall be rewarded. Well, how does she 
look near ?”” 

“ Ah, charming,” replied Melcher, with an expressive grin—* charm- 
ing! She looks much better now than she did when you saw her in 
church—much more beautiful ; she was so pale then.” 
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“Oh yes, I can understand. But how did you set about the matter ?” 
inquired the baron. 

“TI learned that her father was called Thomasson, and lived at the 
back of Sodermalen. I visited the man ; he is a widower, and is known 
as a dissipated fellow and a drunkard.” 

“ Very good—very good. Did you speak to him?” 

“Oh yes, sir; the fellow listened to reason.” 

“ Right, my man,” said the baron; “ proceed. You did not mention 
my name, I hope? That might compromise me.” 

“No, God forbid, sir. I took good care of that. I told him that he 
should have a hundred dollars from a gentleman, a nobleman already ad- 
vanced in years, who had seen his daughter, and wished to take charge 
of her education.” 

“Goon. That was the right word—education. Well, what did he 
say then ?” demanded the baron, sipping his chocolate. 

“ Ah, that is just the difficulty,” rejoined the servant. ‘He said he 
understood perfectly well what I meant; he knew perfectly well the 
consequences of the education.” 

“ You are a stupid idiot !” interrupted the baron ; “and so the whole 
transaction is at an end. The fellow cannot be a thorough drunkard; a 
drunkard would sacrifice everything—children, parents, in a word, every- 
thing. But proceed. The negotiation was consequently broken off ?” 

“Not at all, sir; but the terms became rather higher. He said he 
would not take less than two hundred dollars, and I fear that sum will 
have to be given.” 

“That is a great deal, a very great deal,” muttered the baron, who 
was most niggardly in his expenses, “ but as far as I am concerned the 
bargain may be concluded—two hundred dollars!” The baron opened 
his secretaire. ‘Look here! Take it! But do not be precipitate, and 
do not give the fellow the money before you have wae the goods.” 

The valet-de-chambre withdrew, and the baron sank into deep thought. 
“It is very strange,” at length he exclaimed to himself, “ to find oneself 
so totally alone here. Adolf has deserted me ; he almost appears to de- 
spise me. But what does that signify? No soul is aware of it, for it is 
his interest to feign at least to love his father. What more is needed ? 
We are both isolated, and each works for himself—ha, ha, ha!” he 
laughed, bitterly. ‘ When what is of value slips through one’s fingers, 
one must amuse oneself with playthings, and all playthings can be had 
for money. There was a time,” continued he, after a short pause—“ there 
was a time when I had friends. The miserable reptiles, how they were 
deceived! They cried that I was a false friend. The fools! Who had 
told them that I ever was their friend? I was once looked upon as a 
patriot. It was thought I desired the good of the people, and wanted to 
remove abuses. That was not my intention, and | could not help what 
the people chose to believe. Ha, ha, ha! it is amusing at times to look 
back upon one’s life. Say what people like of me, I Aave been able to 
take them all in; but that is past now. They have all found me out, 
and they take care——Well! they are right!” 

“Did you see,” Adolf asked his friend, Dr. Ludwig Stensson = 
name which the major had pitched upon for him, and which Ludwig had 
adopted) —“ did you see on Whitsuntide that beautiful girl who took the _ 
sacrament in the Marien church?” 
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“No,” replied Ludwig, smiling, “ I did not officiate, nor did I examine 
every one narrowly; but my good friend, the lieutenant, appears to have 
been making excellent use of his corporeal eyes, therefore I can have a 
description of the beauty from him.” 

* No description can do her justice,” replied Adolf, who had recently 
entered the artillery, the simple uniform of which became him exceed- 
ingly. “ You cannot picture to yourself such a girl! It is really strange 
you did not remark her; but, as a matter of course, Saint John does not 
allow his eyes to light on pretty girls. Joking apart, however, she had 
the sweetest of blue eyes, and as she raised them piously towards heaven, 
her gaze seemed as if it could penetrate the very clouds. In a word, her 
countenance was full of goodness and innocence; the light hair, the 
simple, almost miserable clothing, even the little foot, disfigured though 
it was by a heavy shoe, all were charming.” 

“Enough, enough!’’ exclaimed Ludwig, seriously; “and you could 
see all this—you could remark all this at a moment when the poor, un- 
happy child was renewing her vows to her Father in heaven ; when her 
heart was probably warming under a ray from eternal grace! At such a 
moment, Adolf, you stood contemplating with eager eyes her outward 
charms. Were your thoughts then such that you would not have shrunk 
from laying your heart bare before the world? Did not a sense of shame 
glide, as it were, through your soul as you stood at the altar and allowed 
such thoughts to occupy your mind?” 

Adolf cast down his eyes. “ You are always severe upon me, in your 
saintliness, but speak on, I require it. I am not, and never can be, like 
you. I confess it was not right, but the girl was none the worse of my 
thoughts. Perhaps, on the contrary, I may be of use to her, for she is 
in danger.” 

“ How so?” asked Ludwig. “ In what danger ?” 

Adolf suddenly became serious as he answered. “ I have always spoken 
candidly to you; you have been my adviser, my conscience, my all.’’ 

Ludwig smiled at his friend’s warmth, but said nothing; he onl 
allowed his mild, intelligent eyes to gaze into those of Adolf, as if he 
would read his inmost soul. 

* Yes,” resumed Adolf, after a short pause, ‘I will confess all. I fol- 
lowed the girl on foot, and have since then been constantly wandering 
about her neighbourhood. Let not your brow darken so, Ludwig ; mine 
was not a mere base passion, there was something good in it, although I 
cannot explain what it was. Enough, I have sought out the maiden, she 
is the daughter of a carpenter in the southern suburb ; but———” 

“ Dear Adolf,” said Ludwig, interrupting him, “ you are on the road 
to evil ; suppress your passion, and see the girl no more. Seek employ- 
ment, Adolf; in constant occupation lies the best surety for virtue; the 
diligent are seldom vicious. She is in danger through you yourself, and 
you too are in danger. Take care, Adolf; you will stand again on the 
brink of an abyss if you do not at once step back.” 

“Yes, yes, Ludwig, you are right!” cried Adolf, “but her greatest 
danger does not consist in this. Ah, Ludwig, if you but knew 4 

“You seem much excited,” said Ludwig, pressing his friend’s hand. 
“Continue, Adolf; something weighs upon your mind.” 

«T will tell you,” resumed Adolf—and an expression of pain passed 
over his frank features. ‘Some days ago I was wandering about the 
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neighbourhood where she lives; it was dark, and I slipped into the pas- 
sage of the house to try to hear her speak. I listened at the door, and 
peeped through a crevice. Within the chamber sat two men, but the 
one had his back turned to me, and I only saw the other, an old man, 
with frightful, disfigured features, who appeared to be half drunk. 
Hush, Ludwig! let me proceed—do not interrupt me. They were speak- 
ing of money, of an old gentleman who wished to educate the girl, and, 
Ludwig! the father sold his child for a few hundred dollars.” 

* You must have been mistaken, Adolf. You did not understand 
aright ; that frequently happens when one listens. It is the fatality of un- 
lawful curiosity to be mistaken.” 

“ No, no,” cried Adolf—and a tear which had long trembled on his 
eyelashes coursed down his cheek—‘“ no, no, I am not deluding myself, 

_it is the hateful truth, a reality, Ludwig, which I feel like a dagger here 
~—here just in the heart; ah, it was no imagination. When the stranger 
was about to go, I glided back to the street; he came out, and I fol- 
lowed him as faithfully as an evil conscience. I saw him by the light of 
alantern. Ludwig! have you any gleam of consolation to offer? I saw 
who it was”—he paused for a moment and grasped his friend’s arm. “ It 
was,” said he, in a whisper, “ my father’s valet-de-chambre, the good-for- 
nothing Melcher!’ 

** Then you suspect your father? Poor Adolf!” said Ludwig, sorrow- 
fully. ‘Alas! Adolf, this is the first time I have no consolation for 
you. It°is hard—very hard—but perhaps you may still be mistaken ; 
your father may be innocent. Perhaps Melcher wishes on his own ac- 
count to———There are many possibilities.” 

“No, no, Ludwig, there are none. I know my father; on other 
occasions I have had cause to suspect him of similar designs. No, Lud- 
wig ; my father is capable of anything. I had determined,” he added, 
“to relate this affair to you in a calm tone, and to ask your advice. My 
self-love would have prevented me from betraying my father, but your 
reproach gave another turn to my feelings, and I have told the secret. 
You can understand the extent of my grief; you perceive the danger of 
delay. I will be upright ; I will not speak with the maiden, I will not 
see her again, but I lay it on your conscience to save her. You shall 
have money if it be necessary; I will guard her steps night and day, 
while you must save her, if it be possible. You, as a clergyman, can go 
to any house without its being remarked; you can save her; no soul 
would suspect you, for you are about your Lord and Master’s business.” 

Ludwig pressed his friend’s hand in answer. 

“ She is no longer at home,”’ said Adolf to his friend some days later. 
* T have learned that Melcher has conducted her to the house of a Mrs. 
Mandelqvist, who is to keep her under her eye, and gradually prepare 
her for ruin. I beseech you to go there as soon as possible this evening ; 
my father has not seen her yet.” 

** Where does she live ?” asked Ludwig. 

“No. —, in the Esterlanggata,” replied Adolf. ‘The door to the right, 
up three pairs of stairs; the woman is a laundress, or something of the 
sort.” 

In the evening both the friends sallied forth to the Csterlangzata. 
Adolf remained outside the gloomy house, while Ludwig felt his way u 
the stairs; at length he reached the third story, and he fumbled about 
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for the door to the right; it flew open, and he found himself inside a 
dark room; he tried to find another door, and in his endeavours he 
knocked against something, and thus made a noise. He instantly heard 
some persons moving in the inner room, and presently an old woman ap 
peared with a light, followed by a man wrapped in a wide cloak. The 
candle cast a broad light upon the faded countenance of the old woman; 
traces of bygone beauty were still visible, though almost destroyed by a 
countless number of wrinkles, which crossed her face in every direction. 
She held the candle so that its light fell upon Ludwig, who stood before 
her contemplating her. The man in the cloak muttered, in an under 
tone, 

“ We will keep to our agreement. I shall be back again in an hour’s 
time, and then we will go out.” 

“Certainly,” answered the old woman— certainly, without fail. 
Now, good sir,” said she, turning to Ludwig, “have the kindness to 
walk in. Perhaps you wish to speak to me; come in!” She went into 
her room, Ludwig followed her, and the stranger withdrew. ‘“ Now,” 
continued she, setting the light upon the table, “my handsome young 
gentleman, speak freely ; there is no one to overhear us; in yonder room 
there is a girl, it is true, but she does not understand such things.” 

“Is your name Mandelqvist ?” asked Ludwig. 

“ Yes, at your service, sir,” replied the old woman. 

“You have had a young girl under your charge for two days; her 
name is Theodora; she is sixteen years of age ; is it not so?” 

“ Certainly, dear sir; but——” 

“T wish to see her.” 

“ See her,” repeated the old woman. “Oh yes, you may do so. But 
the girl is not mine; she belongs to a nobleman, so that——” 

“Enough. I wish to see her. I will tell you the rest afterwards.” 

“ Willingly—very willingly. But, sir, you must not frighten the poor 
child; she is so timid, that one is obliged to go cautiously to work with 
her.”” Having thus spoken, she went into the next room, and soon re- 
turned accompanied by the poor girl. “ Here is a gentleman, dear Dora, 
who wishes to speak to you,” said the old woman. “Be not afraid ; he 
is a good, respectable gentleman.” 

She then led the lovely girl forward, who, trembling and bashful, cast 
her beautiful eyes to the ground. 

Ludwig me not help admitting to himself that his friend’s descrip- 
tion of her appearance was not exaggerated; he had never yet seen any 
creature so beautiful, so innocent looking. He held out his hand to the 
young girl ; she cast a glance up at his honest countenance, then instantly 
eagerly seized the proffered hand, as if she had instinctively felt that she 
had met an old friend. 

“Theodora,” said Ludwig, as he gazed into her blue eyes, “ Theodora! 
Is that not your name?” 

“ Yes, sir!” whispered the maiden. 

Ludwig unbuttoned his over-coat, so as to allow his clergyman’s dress 
to be seen, and said: 

“ Theodora! it is only just a week since you, at the altar of God, re- 
newed your covenant of baptism. Are you still innocent? Ave you 
still as pure as a child? Look at me, young girl, and answer my 
question !”” 
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The maiden looked up at him, and answered : 

“Yes, sir! Yes, the Lord knows I am.” 

“You see my calling,” resumed Ludwig. “ Will you believe me, obey 
me, if I wish your good?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the girl, “I will obey you; you look so kind, you are 
the picture of innocence yourself.” 

“Oh that you were right!’’ continued the young clergyman, greatly 
moved. ‘ Theodora! you are in a house of vice and ruin; they wish to 
draw you on to sin. If you would be a rich, dashing sinner, remain here; 
if you would be a poor but virtuous woman, then follow me.” 

The young girl was doubtful, not so the old woman. She poured forth 
with the utmost rapidity a volley of assurances of her good intentions 
towards the young girl. 

Ludwig allowed her to finish what she had to say. 

“Whither were you going in an hour?” demanded he, with calm 
dignity. “TI will tell you. You were going to take this girl to a rich 
gentleman of rank, who resides on the second floor of No. —, King- 
street ; that was his valet-de-chambre who slipped out as I entered. Can 

you deny this ?” 
old woman was silent. 

“ You see, therefore, my good woman, that your intentions are dis- 
covered. Do you know Wannqvist ?”* demanded Ludwig, with a stern 
glance and gesture. 

“Yes,” said the old woman, with a sort of shudder, and then she was 
silent. 

“ Now, my child,” proceeded the clergyman, turning to the poor girl, 
“have you made your choice? Affluence and sin, poverty and virtue ; 
your choice lies between these. Will you not decide on the last ?” 

Theodora contemplated him in silence; she, as it were, examined his 
Sepem to discover if they accorded with his words. At length she 
said : 

“Yes, sir! I will follow you. If you are deceiving me, God will 
punish you !” 

“ Thanks, Theodora! Thanks for those words!” said Ludwig. “If 
I am deceiving you, God will indeed punish me! Come!” 

He took the maiden away with him, the old woman not daring to pro- 
test against her going. Ludwig conducted Theodora to a person whom 
he knew, to whom, without mentioning names, he had previously con- 
fided the particulars of the case, at the same time soliciting an asylum in 
her house for the friendless girl. When he had introduced her to her new 
home, and the good woman, herself the mother of several children, had 
received her as one of them, he again seized her hand, and said : 

_ Farewell, Theodora! Do you mow believe that I wished your 

** Yes, I believe it,” replied the girl, as she gazed round the neat apart- 
ment, which was the humble but happy abode of a whole family ; “ yes, 
now I believe in your honesty and truth.” 


* Formerly a celebrated magistrate in Stockholm. 
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VII. 
REVENGE. 


Ir was a rainy evening on which the event that I am about to relate 
happened; the streets were dark, only here and there dimly lighted by 
miserable lanterns. On this very evening Baron Nordenhjelm the elder 
promenaded his chamber, impatiently awaiting the arrival of the beautiful 
maiden and her aged companion. 

“IT cannot imagine what has detained Melcher,” muttered he, in an 
under tone, as the costly timepiece struck ten. 

The wax-lights in the large silver candlesticks illuminated the apart- 
ment brightly, and their rays were reflected a thousand-fold in the mirrors 
and the sparkling gilding. The baron, like a ghost, glided with noiseless 
steps along the Turkish mat, which, as soft and elastic as a carpet of 
flowers, lay stretched under his feet. 

At length he heard steps in the ante-room, his heart beat violently from 
swelling passion, and he could not refrain from approaching the door. 
After a short pause it was flung open, but the baron started back in 
alarm, when a wild, bloated, purplish visage met his view, and a man : 
rushed in, dressed in a ragged sailor’s jacket. 

“Who are you?” cried the baron, stepping back to lay hold of the 
bell-rope ; but the stranger seized him roughly by the arm, exclaiming, 

“Hold! hold! Not so hasty! I have a few words to say to you.” 

“Who are you?” again demanded the baron, who felt a cold shudder 
run through his veins—‘ who are you?” 

* Stupid villain, do you not know your father-in-law ?” said the man, 
as, with ineredible strength, he threw the baron backwards upon the sofa. 
“You see I have found you out! You have cheated me of almost 
all = money, and only given me a trifle, not worth accepting, for the 

r 

“ My friend,” said the baron, hastily, “my servant must have stolen 
the money. I will give you more than was promised. If you did not 
receive the money, it is not my fauit. I delivered it correctly to 
Melcher.” 

“ Silence !” cried the man. “I have not come here to get money, for, 
let me tell you, I have repented of what I have done, I have reflected ; 
a light has broken in upon me, and I wish to prevent your carrying out 
your wicked intentions. You shall not lead my child astray; you shall 
never again entice the poor to ruin by your paltry gold. Silence! Let 
me speak! Hearken! God gave you not only understanding, but the 
means of improving it; I, on the contrary, have learned nothing, have 
lived from my childhood among wicked people, and have become wicked, 
like my associates. How have you employed your advantages? Ah! 
in decoying the poor down to hell, in whirling them into eternal perdition 
through your miserable money. You have not been contented to sin 
alone ; no, you wish to drag others down with you.” 

“My good man,” said the baron, endeavouring in vain to rise, and 
free himself of the iron grasp of his unwelcome visitor ; “ my dear fellow, 


ae shall have what you please. I will not even speak to your daughter. 
will reward 4 


The man laughed bitterly. 
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Here were the rich and the poor egotists holding converse together. 
This seldom happens, but when it does so, it is difficult to determine on 
which side are the odds. There they were, the one opposite to the other ; 
the rich, the fortunate, the proud, the insolent villain, by the side of the 
poor, the despised, the ruined villain; they were playing a high game 
together, but the rich man lost. 

‘Let me go! You shall have money,” répeated the baron, getting 
more and more terrified at the deep contempt, the burning hatred, in the 
smile of the desperate man. 

‘Money, and again money!” exclaimed the stranger, grasping his 
enemy still more tightly. “It seems you can conceive no other blessing 
than money. It is well. Z know what is better. Revenge, lord baron! 
—revenge! Do you know that word ?” 

The baron trembled ; the man felt his shudder of agony. 

‘* You tremble ; why so ?” asked he, in bitter scorn. ‘“ So powerful a 
gentleman as you are need have no fear of death; you can give Peter a 
few hundred dollars, you know, and he will immediately open the gates 
of heaven to your poor soul. ‘There is no danger for you.” 

“Take care!” said the baron, rendered bold by the desperation of his 
situation. “ Take care! there are people coming.” 

“Well, what does that signify?” demanded the man, calmly. “I 
possess nothing for which I care to live; aknifecan find its way between 
i“ ribs before your menials can assist. I know I shall die for the deed, 

ut every one shall say, ‘ The fellow murdered a wealthy gentleman who 
wanted to seduce his daughter.’ Say, which of us two will die most 
honourably 

It seemed as though the enraged man took delight in the anguish of 
his victim; he was silent, and contemplated the baron with the smile of 
ademon. For the first time in his life he felt he had the superiority, and 
he prolonged the unusual pleasure from moment to moment. At length 
he said: “ Hark ye, I will now put an end to this scene ; pray not to me, 
but to God.” He then suddenly seized the baron’s throat with his 
immense hands, as hard as iron, and the struggle did not last long. 

** So,” said the murderer to himself, when the lifeless body of his 

victim lay stretched upon the sofa—*so, thus ends your love-affair. The 
servant,”’ continued he, “ will soon be here with the girl; he shall see 
his master distinctly.” And he placed the candles nearer and nearer, 
until they cast a bright glare upon the livid countenance of the corpse. 
This done, he departed, slipped softly down the stairs, passed the ser- 
vants’ apartments, in which he heard noise and laughter, and gained the 
street unnoticed. “Ah!” muttered he to himself, “ the villain, notwith- 
standing all his riches, was lonely and miserable.” 
. The baron’s valet-de-chambre, however, was long prevented from 
returning to his master. As he left the house in the Cisterlanggata, in 
which Mrs. Mandelqvist resided, a man seized him by the collar. The 
domestic tried to free himself from his grasp, but started, and became as 
it were petrified when he recognised in his opponent the younger Baron 
Nordenhjelm. 

“ Hark ye, Melcher! I have found you out,” said Adolf; ‘ you shall 
not play the part of guide to-night at least ; you shall go with me.” 

* But, sir, I dare not; my master, the old baron, sent me out, and I 
dare not stay.” 
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“J know,” replied Adolf, calmly; “‘you must go with me nevertheless, 
the old baron may say what he pleases ; you can put the blame upon 
me. Do you hear, Melcher? Come!” Adolf made the servant ac- 
company him to his lodgings. ‘“ Now, Melcher, you are to remain in 
this room until it is day. No talking! I am acquainted with the whole 
affair, and if the baron were not my father I would publicly indict you.” 

After saying this, he left-Melcher in the dark, and carefully locked the 
door after 

“ Well ?” he exclaimed, on entering his friend Ludwig’s room— 
well ?”” 

“The girl is saved,” said Ludwig. 

“ And in security ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Whither have you taken her? Is she with honest, kind-hearted 
ple? Have you arranged everything properly and comfortably for 
er?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ludwig, “she is with a very respectable family ; she 
will be brought up a good and upright woman.” 

“* Where is she ?” asked Adolf, eagerly. 

“T will not tell you; you must perceive my motive,” said Ludwig. 
“If you really love the girl, you will be contented that she is happy, 
that she is saved from ruin ; and if you are my friend, you will believe my 
word.” 

* Ah,” said Adolf, gloomily, “you do not trust me, you are afraid that 
I might assume my father’s character.” 

Not exactly that,” replied Ludwig, smiling; “you would not deli- 
berately become her seducer, but you are not yet calm, you are not yet 
sufficiently your own master, you cannot control your passions, you 
cannot curb their violence, you would only suffer yourself, and perhaps 
make her unhappy.” 

“ But,” said Adolf, “if I wish to act honourably towards the girl, and 
marry her.” 

“ You dare not do that,” declared Ludwig. 

“Dare I not ?” demanded Adolf, in the utmost astonishment. ‘“ And 
is it you who speak thus ?—you who are working with all your might 
for the emancipation of the lower classes, and who are so anxious to see 
all grades in society receiving the same privileges—you who are such an 
advocate for equality ?” 

“ Yes, you are right,” answered Ludwig, smiling at his friend’s ardour. 
“ Nevertheless, I still think that you ought not to entertain any idea of 
marrying the girl.” 

“You are a perfect riddle,” said Adolf, not without a dash of annoy- 
ance. 

“The riddle is easily solved, dear Adolf,” began Ludwig. “ Let it be 
granted that the distinction of rank of itself is a mere chimera, that all 
men have the same rights and the same value; but, you perceive, this 
chimera is still one of those powers which impels onwards the wheel of 
events, and if distinction of classes cease, the wheel will stand still. 
Would it really satisfy you for your wife to be good, innocent, and beau- 
tiful? Would you not expect more of her? Would you not expect in- 
telligence and education in her? In a word, would you not expect that 
her mind should have a certain degree of cultivation to meet the cultiva- 
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tion of your own? Happiness in marriage does not consist in love alone, 
it depends also upon habits and manners; you would expect harmony in 
everything, from conformity of character and views of life, even to the 
way of walking, of carrying the head, of holding the hands, and the style 
of speaking. You would expect harmony in ideas; for what else is love 
but sincere, genuine friendship. And what is love without this requisite? 
merely an intoxication of one’s senses, which quickly vanishes. Friend- 
ship and love are nothing else than an exchange of feelings and of ideas ; 
and how can you exchange yours with those of one so totally dissimilar 
in all respects? To endeavour to promote the emancipation of the lower 
classes is another affair. This word emancipation is misunderstood if we 
conceive by it that the mass of the people should, all at once, be freed 
from strong control. This also is a noble idea, but it is not practicable, 
because the bulk of the populace are not capable of using freedom aright, 
and would not have sense enough to defend their privileges against cun- 
ning, if aided by power. 

* There is one way to emancipate the people, and that is, to enlighten 
them, to diffuse education among the lower classes, to prepare them for 
that period when merit among the people may aspire to everything, and 
nothing will be closed to them because they are of low birth. History 
has shown us, that the populace have often burst their chains asunder, 
only to forge new ones for themselves. But when they have once learned 
how those chains are formed, when the populace know every nail that 
holds them together, every screw that presses, then they will cast off their 
fetters and be free, really free, because they will allow no new ones to be 
imposed upon them. 

“Thus you perceive that my ideas upon emancipation perfectly agree 
with my notions about the necessity of difference of rank.” 

* Yes, I perceive,” said Adolf, with downcast eyes. 

“ T am sorry,” resumed Ludwig—and his looks bespoke the sincerity of 
his words—‘“‘ I am sorry if I have grieved you, if I have disappointed your 
expectations; a higher duty than that of friendship guides me here; I 
cannot act otherwise ; I must speak thus, for I think so.” 

“Still it is hard,” said Adolf, “very hard, to be robbed of one’s 
dearest hopes.” 

“Yes, I admit it is,” answered Ludwig, as he seized the hand of his 
friend; ‘but still it assuredly would be worse to repent when too late, 
and be forced to confess the fallacy of one’s youthful dreams. Is it not 
better to open one’s eyes on the false step one is about to take, and re- 
treat in time? There then remains a portion of the gilding which 
sparkled in our eyes, and we are not forced to despise that which we 
formerly loved.” 

“ You are right,” said Adolf—“ you are right, Ludwig; I will retain a 

rtion of the gilding ; Theodora shall be my ideal of female innocence. 
mag be allowed to love, may I not? There is no harm in that, at 

east ?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Ludwig; “but be contented to love the 
ideal, do not seek to find the maiden herself. Rest assured, meanwhile, 
Adolf, that I shall provide for the girl as if I were her brother, but I 
shall endeavour to do everything for her future welfare. But do not ask 
me further; I cannot, I dare not answer. Struggle, Adolf! it is a good 
combat if you fight against yourself and conquer.” 
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BRED IN THE BONE 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER X. 
CHORUS AGAIN! 


AND now we make our unwelcome appearance on the stage again to 
interrupt the course of Frank Cuttleby’s narrative, because it is neces 
that we should enlighten the reader on events that occurred behind our 
hero’s back. While he was groping in the darkness of London for those 
who were eluding his grasp, chaos was coming back again at home; his 
walls were being razed, his roof-tree torn down, his property scattered 
to the four winds of heaven! 

England was at perhaps the most trying crisis it ever passed through, 
and after all rode triumphantly over; at that period the constitution of 
these realms was literally on its trial. Heads or tails—order or anarchy ? 
Tossed and strained on the angry billows of popular commotion, the good 
old ship groaned and creaked, and pitched and rolled, and sprang a leak 
now and again; but good men and true were at the pumps, and kept her 
afloat through that terrible storm, and with a patch here and a patch 
there she has calmly floated on the tranquil waters of Victoria’s genial 
reign. But she was nearly lost while the “Sailor King” paced the 
quarter-deck with a mutinous crew, and the tempest boiling round him, 
with nothing but an old gingham umbrella to save his poor weak head 
from the storm. 

It was not at Sheffield alone that the angry black clouds had surged 
up and obscured the political horizon ; the whole face of the country was 
covered with darkness, now and then only lighted up for a time by the 
torch of the incendiary or the flash of the soldier’s musket—the lightning 
that darted out ever and anon from that terrible cloud, and threatened to 
fire the great magaziue of a nation’s passions and stored-up wrongs. 
Mobs with black flags and red flags, and flags with deaths’-heads on them, 
and flags bearing the ominous words, “ Liberty or Death!” were parading 
the country, shouting for “‘ Reform or Revolution !” The “ Sailor King” 
trembled on his throne, and the throne itself rocked under him, as he 
turned piteously for advice from Peel to Wellington, and from Wellington 
to Peel. The old warrior whispered, “Arm!” the wily statesman 
whispered, “ Yield!” The Iron Duke held out the fusee to the wavering 
monarch, saying, “ Fire!” the malleable commoner, the pen, imploring 
him to sign. The King contemplated throwing himself into the arms of 
Grey and Russell, and trusting to the people. But the grim old Duke, 
who had known something of ‘ the people” before, still counselled resist- 
ance, and opened out the standard of the constitution; he would rather 
trust the army. 

___ Meanwhile the angry tramp of multitudes was heard up in the north; 
glaring torches lighted up fierce faces by thousands assembled on black 

moors at midnight—reports came of the yeomanry cavalry cutting and slash- 
- ing through the streets of towns—of lancers charging and turning mobs to 
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flight—of soldiers unhorsed by brickbats—of missiles thrown down on the 
troops from roofs of houses. It only wanted the barricades to be a Paris 
revolution, a fait accompli, the king in flight, and a provisional govern- 
ment ruling the affairs of the nation. But we go to work more slowly in 
these matters than our lively neighbours, though perhaps more earnestly 
and to the purpose when we mean it. We talk a good deal before we 
rise, but when we rise we fight. The nation was rising and buckling on 
its arms—there was no doubt of that—and one of the earliest towns to 
prepare for civil war was Sheffield. The gunmakers’ and sword-cutlers’ 
shops were ransacked, and weapons were abroad there more dangerous 
than the clubs and pikes of other towns. 

There had been riots in Sheffield before this time, and the people were 
handy in their work. In 1796, Colonel Athorpe had cleared the streets 
with musket and carbine; and, only five years since, the people of 
Sheffield had been reminded of it in some after-dinner speeches at the 
' © Tontine,” when they had given a farewell banquet to James Montgomery, 
their journalist, who had been imprisoned in York Castle thirty years 
before for his burning execrations of the colonel’s conduct. 

So they went to work with a will—sharpened their pikes and looked to 
their powder. They were, of course, not without leaders ; some pot- 
valiant, some really eloquent, all exciting in their speech, but none of 
whom led the van in the tumults that ensued. The meetings were not 
held at the “ Tontine” nor at the “‘ Dog and Duck,” but on the open moors 
or in private houses; but, on moors or in house, there was one man who 
never missed attendance—a short man, dressed in a shabby shooting- 
— tight trousers, and a blue cravat, tapping his heel with a worn 

unting-whip, and with the end of a straw in his mouth—a man of 
rakish and sporting appearance—a man with grizzled black hair, sharp 
black eyes, and an aquiline nose. He had cut his old acquaintances, and 
was no longer the “ Nobby”’ of the “Dog and Duck,” for he scented pillage 
of a nobler order than burglary down the wind. He was zo¢ the man 
whom Frank Cuttleby had met at Liverpool, but, none the less, he was 
Aunt Margaret’s husband and Nelly’s father ! 

There was a riotous meeting on that very moor which, in Frank 
Cuttleby’s youthful imagination, had been the scene of revels scarcely 
more unholy or more fiendish. A savage, black-muzzled, brawny mob 
was listening to the fierce exhortations of one of those demagogues who 
spring up like fungi among our roots at the first breath of discontent. A 
hard winter, a bad harvest, a scarcity of work, a lock-out, or a strike, are 
the texts on which they expound, and over which they lash themselves 
and their auditors into a fury as readily as a political grievance or a 
government wrong-doing. In times of repose, we believe they become 
street preachers, scientific lecturers, or public park blasphemers. On the 
present occasion the orator was for going all lengths—for tearing up the 
stones and pulling down the houses—for cutting the banks of the reservoir 
and breaking down the locks of the canal—for pouring vitriol on the 
troops if they came that way—for setting fire to the Town Hall. There 
was no knowing, from his words, what he would stop short of. But these 
were not the men who were afterwards found sternly facing the soldiers 
with arms in their hands; it was not of this crew that York and Lancaster 


Castles were soon afterwards peopled. These noisy poltroons skulked off 
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when the click of the trigger was heard ; they only pointed to the way, 
and let their dupes march on. 

So this voluble fellow compared. the poor, ignorant, grimy mob who 
surrounded him on that moor to the proud barons who assembled on 
Runnymede to demand their liberties of King John, and to wring a 
Reform Bill from their ruler—expounded to them of Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights—scattered broadcast ‘“‘ Tyranny,” ‘ Oppression,” 
* Despotism,” “ Political Slavery,” and the other stock phrases, with so 
unsparing a tongue, and talked so glibly of Freedom, Liberty, Brother- 
hood, the Rights of Man, the Rights of Conscience, the Rights of 
Labour, Equality, Division of Property, and dared to bring the name of 
Omnipotence to his wicked cause so often, that many a dusky collier 
_ among his audience whispered behind his hand to his neighbour : 

“?Un be a clever cove—bean’t ’un ?” 

“ Ay,” replied his companion, “’un’s got the gift o’ the gab, anyhow! 
I ’un ‘ould foight !” 

“ Even here !” cried the orator, raising his voice and pointing over the 
heads of the mob—“ even here, on God’s free moors, under the blue canopy 
of offended heaven, grinding tyranny has built itself a temple out of the 
marrow of the poor! Yonder is the palace whose walls are built of your 
bones, and cemented with your blood! There the rich despot has robbed 
you of the land that Géd gave you, and enclosed it for his own selfish 
use! Behind you is a monument of your shame and abasement— 
Cuttleby’s great house! It is a standing reproach to you, and so long as 
— every Englishman’s brow should be mantled with a blush of 

ame !” 

(“‘ Werry powerful that!’’ says the collier, aside to his neighbour. 

“Werry grand, indeed, Tony !”’ replies the other, in a whisper. “ It’s 
a’most like the Bible, bean’t it ?”) 

“ The war-cry of the French people,”’ continues the orator, “ when it 
arose in its majesty to redress its wrongs and to sweep away its oppressors 
from off the face of God’s earth, was ‘ Let us storm the Bastille!’ Mind, 
they did not say ‘ Let us attack the Bastille,’ but their invincible will cried 
out ‘Let us storm the Bastille!’ The Bastille was stronger than yonder 
heap of brick and stone, but before the morning the Bastille was level with 
the ground.” (The orator almost leaped out of his skin in delivering the 
last words, and the crowd rent the air with their applause.) “ Such is 
the power of a people’s will—such is the force of a people’s strength. 
More irresistible than the fiats of gingerbread kings or the cannon of 
butchering soldiess———” The rest was drowned in shrieks of approval. 
“ Yonder tyrant is gone to his last account, if there be any such thing, 
as the parsons would have us believe-——” 

(“* Hallo!” murmured the collier ; “I say.” a. 

“T don’t quite make that out,” replies his companion, doubtfully.) 

“—But there stands his stronghold frowning on you still—the tyrané 
who forged fetters upon his workmen’s industry, who boxed up she air 
they breathed 

-“ Ay, that he did!” cried a rough-looking man who had been dis- 
charged from Cuttleby’s works for stealing razors, but never prosecuted. 
“You're right there 

“I know it !” cried the apostle of freedom ; “ and here you, ten thou- 
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sand strong men, many of you with arms in your hands as I can see, 
stand tamely by and hear it !”” 

A murmur ran through the mob—a murmur of fell import. 

‘* What does he want us to do?” asks our friend the collier, in the 
ear of his mate. 

“ Can’t see clearly yet,” is the reply of oppressed labour. 

“What hope is there for men who will submit to such tyranny as 
this? What hope for a country with such degenerate sons ?” 

“ What does ‘ dijinirit?’ mean?” asks trampled industry, robbed of a 
voice in the ruling of the country. 

“ Doan’t know,” answers another of the oppressed people. “ S’pose it 

“ A ” 


“ Well may our dastardly rulers pluck up courage to op ou, 
when they en. we soft stuff you oth of—men of steel, al 
men of pewter—and baser metal still !’”” 

* Are we, though ?” from several voices. ‘ Show us the way, and you 
shall see!” 

“TJ hope I am mistaken in you—lI begin to think I am,” continued 
the wily speaker. “Yet there stands Cuttleby’s lordly mansion—and 
here stand you!” 

“ That’s an orkard fact,” suggests a Derbyshire miner to another of 
the unrepresented opinions, “ but it seems to reflect more on the people 
these parts.” 

‘ Pp . clincher for them—bean’t it ?” answers the Staffordshire potter 
is side. 

f Stop a bit !” cried a wiry voice from the crowd. And a man ina 
shooting-jacket and tight trousers, mounted upon the shoulders of two 
stalwart workmen, and taking a straw from his mouth, essayed to address 
the multitude. “Stop a bit! Don’t go meddling with quiet and un- 
offending women and children! Don’t go pulling down private houses! 
Old Mr. Cuttleby was a good and charitable man !” 

“ Ay, ay ; that he weer!” cried the mob, with that easy versatility of 
opinion which is a mob’s own. 

“ Then don’t pull down the house—don’t disturb his old home! Never 
was hungry man sent away from that door empty, I have hea: 

“Never! never!” from a hundred voices. 

“—But if it be true, as I have also heard, that young Cuttleby has 
parted with the business, and given it up to the Owens——” 

A deep and low groan from the mob. 

“—The Owens of Stapleton, who have no right to be working men— 
who were always stiff-necked domineering aristocrats—who betted at 
Epsom and Newmarket,” he added, with a strong remembrance of some 
fancied grievance, “and never paid their losses—the proud poor Owens, 
then do what you like with the works in the town——” 

_ “Let us pull down Cuttleby’s works!” cried some one, eagerly adopt- 
ing the suggestion. 

“ Ay, ay! Cuttleby’s to-night!” was echoed. “To Cuttleby’s works!” 

Frank Cuttleby had confessed himself a dreamer. Here was one of 


- outhful dreams fulfilled—the fiendish orgies on the moor in front of 
ome. 
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At least a thousand men of that assemblage marched down the road to 
Sheffield when the meeting had dispersed—a thousand desperate men, 
clamorous for they knew not what, infuriated by the picture of fancied 
wrongs and imaginary oppressions—and their password was “ Cuttleby’s 
works to-night !” The “ Half-way House” had long been elosed, but they 
forced open the door, and helped themselves to the liquor that was ready 
to their hands, and then, in sheer wantonness, turned on the taps, broached 
the casks, and left the landlord standing, helplessly, knee deep in his own 
ruin, while they, maddened by the drink, went on to their work of 
destruction. 

.“ Now it’s odd, missis,” said the host of the “ Half-way House,”’ looking 
ruefully over the wreck they had left behind them, and calling to his wife, 
who was bemoaning their is inside the bar-parlour, by turns railing at 
her husband for not offering a stouter resistance, and comforting herself 
from the contents of a little black bottle, which, having been kept in a 
private cupboard, had escaped the lips of the rioters—“ it’s very odd, but 
I’m danged if I don’t think that fellow as stood outside, and tried to pre- 
vent the blackguards breaking the glasses after they’d had their fill of 
liquor, has been here before, stranger as he pretended to be! I knew 
him by his cursed hook nose !” 

* And I thought I had seen his eyes before, somewhere,” replied the 
om, stimulating her memory with another sip, “but I can’t think 
where.” 

“Tye got it!” cried the landlord, with sudden intelligence—“ the 
chap as was here the day as the young lady run away from Stapleton 
Grange, as there was such a fuss about—old Cuttleby’s daughter, or 
4: or whatever she was, you know. I thought I remembered the 

al 

‘* Man alive, what nonsense you talk. hat fellow was twenty years 
younger, and a head and shoulders taller. Besides, he had a great black 

, don’t you mind ?” 

“ Beards is capable of being shaved off!’ replied the landlord, sev- 
tentiously. ‘And it’s my belief it’s the same man. I’d swear to the 
beak anywhere.” 

“The eyes was very much like,’’ mused his wife, ‘* hut yet-—no—the 
man as was here to-night was twenty years older than t’other, if he was 
aday. Bad luck to him and to his rabble, I only wish my poor brother 
Pray alive and here—/e wouldn’t have let ’em pull the place about like 

is !” 

“ Well,” said the landlord, affecting not to hear this last lament over 
his deceased brother-in-law (who, to say the truth, was frequently dragged 
from his grave to be brought into damaging comparison with him)— 
“ well, it’s still my belief that this here was the same mar !” 

Which of the two was right, the landlord or his wife? We shall find 
out before we have done, no doubt. ; 

When the sun rose next day—and he arose early on those August 
mornings—not a door was vu the hinges at Cuttleby’s works ; not a pane 
of glass was in the windows; not a fragment of a box was left over the 
wheels in the grinding-room. The vengeance of the mob had been satiated 
by this last act of retribution, and they were forming outside the building 
to concert fresh plans. But in the. counting-house one man was left; 
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the door of the strong-room was forced open, and he was looking among 
the papers, tossing them over, and picking out one only here and there 
to carry away with him. A bundle or two he selected in this way, and 
put into the capacious pockets of his shooting-jacket; a single sheet 
which came uppermost in throwing the rejected parcels back, he looked 
at for a moment, and then, taking a straw from his mouth, and uttering 
a low triumphant whistle, he put the document carefully into his breast- 
pocket. His bright black eyes lit up with the smile that brought his 
upper lip nearly into contact with his long, prominent nose, as he cried, 

“Soho! the last card is not played yet! This is a trump, at all events, 
and may win me the odd trick !” 

But what is that sound, a clanking:as of iron on the stony street? Is 
it horses’ hoofs or soldiers’ sabres? Both! For the West Riding Yeo- 
manry are galloping into the town—those terrible “ butchers,” as the 
are called—and the grimy heroes of Runnymede are flying out of Shef- 
field before them. ‘They go sweeping by the works, so he will be able 
to leave safely and quietly in a few minutes. 

At a safe and respectful distance behind the yeomanry—that is to say, 
out of sight, out of hearing, and out of gunshot—came tearing down 
the street another yelling mob, completing the work of destruction com- 
menced by the first. ‘They had just come from the pillage and sack of 
the mayor’s residence, so at present they were gorged with plunder ; they 
were now only bent on devilish mischief. Aloud whoop, as from a herd 
of savages, broke from them when they came upon Cuttleby’s dismantled 
works, the doors were already split to shivers, the windows smashed, the 
machinery demolished. But they were not to be cheated of their satur- 
nalium, so they threw burning brands in at the window places, and, in 
half an hour, Cuttleby’s great works were a mass of flames! 

“Hallo!” cried our friend in the shooting-jacket and tight trousers, 
fairly letting the straw fall from his mouth as he rose hastily from his 
knees on the strong-room floor. ‘“ What’s up now? Why, I’m blessed 
if I don’t think the place is on fire !” 

He didn’t exactly say “blessed,” but we substitute that word for the 
stronger expression he used—Chorus, you know, is a different personage 
from Echo. 

And so, with the flames around, above, below him, we take leave of 
this unfortunate castaway; and with him exit, for a time, Chorus. 


CHAPTER XI, 


RUIN! 


I Took up my quarters at the White Horse Cellar, in the vain and 
slender hope that perhaps the fugitives might return to the house—might 
have forgotten something, or might lose their way about London, and 
come back to that as a starting-point again. But even then I felt how 
unlikely it was that they would come near to the spot to which they 
might be traced. Yet I hovered about Piccadilly, peering into every 
face I met—looking under women’s bonnets, till more than one tossed 
her head indignantly away—scrutinising the features of the men. And 
so a month passed by. I heard frequently from Vallance Owen, ex- - 
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pounding the most astonishing views of business matters, and once 
enclosing a letter which had arrived from America. To decrease the 
postage, which at that time was very heavy, he had taken off the outer 
—* (as each separate sheet counted as a single letter), so I could not 
see the original postmark, but it was dated from the Far West. John 
wrote that he had been making a business tour of the western prairies ; 
that he had sold large quantities of razors among the buffalo hunters 
and trappers; and still larger quantities among the friendly tribes of 
Indians, who had discovered, he said, a new use for the razors. By a 
peculiar jerk of the wrist in throwing them, they could direct them with 
such precision that they fell, edged-blade downwards, and buried them- 
selves in the brain of an enemy. They called them Eleas Karumka, or 
the little tomahawks of the pale faces, he said, and bought them with 
avidity, for, when they had done their work, they were of no use to the 
hostile tribe. He had a facile imagination, had John, to invent this 
tissue of falsehoods, as I found out afterwards! 

I was beginning to be sick of the Washington Razor. Moreover, as 
I had, up till the present time, seen no remittance of its proceeds—on 
the contrary, only drafts to meet expenses, I was not displeased to find 
that John made no mention of wanting any further supplies at present 
—for a very sufficient reason, as it afterwards became apparent. But 
when Owen further wrote to me announcing the presentation of bills 
drawn by Black to the extent of some five thousand pounds, I was 
startled beyond measure ; for, although my acceptances for about half 
that amount in his favour were out, they would not come due for a week 
at least, and I had made provision at my banker’s to meet them. 

* Although you said nothing about them,”’ wrote Owen, “ seeing your 
acceptance across them, we advised the bankers to honour them, and I 
and my father have jointly indemnified those gentlemen; for we feared 
that your credit would be injured if the bills had been allowed to be 
returned. Of course you are very much engaged and anxious just now, 
but pray, my dear Frank, don’t let such important matters as this slip 

m your memory in future.” 

I groaned aloud at this reproach, which, at all events, was uamerited, 
for I knew—I could swear I had never accepted those bills! So I de- 
termined to return to Sheffield at once and see to it. On the very 
evening that I formed this resolution, I read in the Courier evening 
paper an account of some disturbances which had broken out in my 
neighbourhood. Disaffection was rife all over the country, and I knew 
that if it were not speedily put down it would assume a serious aspect in 
our town. The guard of one of the northern mails also told me of mid- 
night gatherings on the Moor, of disorderly mobs parading the streets 
and shouting for Reform—a thing they wanted very badly in themselves 
—so I made up my mind that no time was to be lost, and started off by 
that night’s mail, abandoning for a time all hope of tracing Nelly. 

We dia not arrive at Sheffield till the next evening, aud I had scarcely 


_had time to descend from the coach, when I heard that my factory had 


been attacked and finally set on fire—that it was now, in fact, little 
more than a heap of smouldering ashes! I felt crushed down to the 


_ earth by this accumulation of misfortunes. I did not venture at first to 
go to the scene of my losses, but repaired to my banker’s, and, although 
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it was long past business hours, the senior partner went into the matter 
of accounts with me, and, at my request, showed me the five thousand 
pounds’ worth of bills which had been honoured. They were drawn by 
John Black, and were in his handwriting—that I was satisfied about— 
but the acceptance across them in my name, though a very close and 
clever imitation, was, I pronounced, a forgery. My banker smiled, and 
shook his head—it might be, in fact he now, on looking closely into it, 
believed it was; but they had been paid, by the instruction of the party 
acting for me, in my absence. I had about two thousand pounds balance 
at the bank—just sufficient to meet the genuine bills which I had ac- 
cepted, and which would come due at the end of the week—and what 
besides? My business was stopped—I might say gone—my costly 
machinery demolished—my workshops burned to the ground. I sug- 
gested that I could recover from the county the amount of damage I had 
sustained from the tumultuous proceedings of the mob, but my banker 
soon robbed me of this consolation ; unfortunately, the Riot Act had not 
been read at that stage of the outbreak, and consequently I had no re- 
dress at law. I sat and looked at him in blank dismay—what was to be 
done to meet my general liabilities? Fortunately they were not heavy, 
for I had been in the habit of paying cash ; but, still, there were accounts 
to be met, in excess, I feared, of the outstanding debts due to me, which, 
in ordinary course, would take some time in the collection, and, in the 
universal ruin that threatened the town and the trade generally through- 
out the country, were not to be depended upon. The banker had nothing 
to suggest. Formerly a loan of a few thousands to Cuttleby would have 
been eagerly proffered, but now he merely commiserated me, and talked 
compassionate platitudes. 

It was a sad business, but there were a good many more in the same 
boat—in fact, he dreaded a run every day upon his bank—had written 
to his London agénts to support him, but had got no reply at present. 
We must all try to be resigned under our misfortunes, and I was yet 

oung, and had energy and a character of integrity and honour. If he 

ad paid the bills without instructions, he would have paid them in his 
own wrong, and be liable to make restitution, but, as he was instructed 
to pay them by Mr. Owen and Vallance, whom I had left in charge of 
my business, he was, himself, clearly absolved. 

“But you know, Mr. Cuttleby,” he added, “if you did not specially 
tell Mr. Owen to give me those instructions, I take it that you will be 
entitled to recover the amount from him, or to leave him to pay his in- 
demnity.” 

Base suggestion—and business-like ! 

“No, sir!’ I veplied, indignantly. ‘I will refund to you the five 
thousand pounds——” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Cuttleby,” he said, having a glimmering hope that 
things might not be so bad with me as he had imagined; “ we are in no 
hurry for a few days or a week.” 

“Very well. In a week, then, you shall have it ; but do not trouble 
Mr. Owen about it. My balance with you will about cover the accept- 
ances in favour of Black which are due this week, so that I hope no one 
but myself will suffer by this catastrophe. Good night, sir!” And I 
walked out of the bank, and crossed over to Messrs. Hammer and 
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Rostrum’s, the auctioneers, to whom I gave instructions to bring to 
auction as speedily as possible my furniture and house on the moors. It 
fetched, even in those troublous times, a little over nine thousand pounds; 
so that, after recouping the banker, providing for Black’s drafts, and 
paying off all liabilities, I had about a thousand pounds left clear, and 
my outstanding book debts. As for any remittances from America, on 
account of our heavy consignments, I abandoned all hope of them. 

The book debts ought to have amounted to three or four thousand 
pounds, but, alas! on the ruins of my premises getting cool enough to 
permit a search being made, it appeared that the strong-room, with all its 
contents of books, papers, securities, and documents of value, had gone 
with the general wreck. How it could have been so entirely consumed, 
‘unless the door had been first forced open to admit the flames, I was at a 
loss to guess, for it had always been considered thoroughly fireproof. So 
my books and ledgers—all record and proof of my claims—were gone, 
and I could only trust to memory and the honesty of my debtors. I may 
as well say at once that only a very small portion of these debts was ever 
recovered. Many of my customers were ruined in the paralysis inflicted 
on trade by the state of the country—many, taking advantage of the 
~— destruction of my books, denied their indebtedness—many begged 

time. 

A month after my return to Sheffield, I stood up in my boots and con- 
fessed myself ruined—that is to say, as nearly ruined as a man with only 
a thousand pounds in the world can be. 

But this was not the worst. My peace of mind—my heart was ruined 
too—I was a broken, deserted man ! 

And yet this was not the worst. Poor Nelly (I called her “ poor 
Nelly” yet, for, if I blamed her, I knew what suffering was before her, 
and I pitied her, convinced as I was that she had bgen misled and be- 
trayed into the false step she had taken)—poor Nelly was reduced to the 
same poverty too, for the strong-room had contained Aunt Margaret’s 
will, her sole resource when my means failed. Alas! when that repro- 
bate father of hers found it inconvenient to keep her any longer, what 
was she to do—what was she to do? I wrung my hands in helpless grief 
as I repeated the question, and cried in horror, “ Poor, poor girl, what 
will become of her ?” 

The Owens were very kind to me in my misfortune. I was invited to 
make Stapleton Grange my home for as long as I could, and I availed 
co ae of their kindness while my affairs were being settled. Vallance, 
who felt that he had somehow, through his ignorance of business, been 
the cause of a portion of my loss, pressed me to accept restitution, which 
his father eagerly offered; but, of course, I rejected such a proposal. 

‘ Have you any suspicion now,” he said, casually, one morning, “who 
forged those acceptances 

“Yes,” I replied, for I was convinced in my own mind, “I believe 

ey came over from America ready accepted. Only one person I know 
could have imitated my signature so close—I have seen him do it in 
sport.” 

“ T understand,” he muttered, and dropped the subject. 

“Frank,” he said, on another occasion, “are you quite clear in your 
own mind that it was her father who inveigled poor Nelly away ?” 
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I told him it had never occurred to me to doubt it, nor did I doubt it 


now. 

“ Humph!” he said, “ I hope it was.” 

“Do you doubt ?” I inquired, turning on him almost fiercely. 

“No, Frank. I think the probability is in favour of the supposition. 
After you left me at Sheffield, I could not rest without assisting in the 
inquiry, and I followed as far south as Derby. Here I found that, in con- 
sequence of her fatigue, they had broken the journey, and spent the night 
at the ‘ Tiger Inn,’” 

I turned sick and faint, and caught for support at the mantelpiece 
against which I had been leaning. Vallance’s strange question had 
opened up a new vein of miserable reflection—what if it should not have 
been her father, after all! 

“T found that they had occupied a sitting-room and two bedrooms,” 
he quickly continued, “and would have gone on by the day-coach, but 
that it broke down somewhere on the road; and, the guard coming 
through with the mails in a post-chaise, they prevailed on him, by a bribe, 
I suppose, to let them go on with him.” 

Good Heaven! How near I had been, for the second time, of coming 
up with them! I had inquired at the hotel at Derby, where we stopped 
on our journey to London, and could obtain no news—it had certainly 
never occurred to me to spread my inquiry out so far as the little “ Tiger 
Inn.” However, it was all too late now. 

“Oh, Vallance !” I cried, “ why did you not communicate this te me 
at the time? It would have afforded me a clue.” 

_“Tdid not hear from you for some time afterwards, you know, Frank ; 
and till I got your letter, I did not know what was your address in 
London ; and, besides, you must remember that you then told me that 
you had come upon their track at the White Horse Cellar.” 

“True, true,” I cried, passing my hand across my forehead, where a 
darting pain had succeeded to the dull heavy weight which I had long 
felt drawing my temples together, “and that vagabond hanger-on was, 
no doubt, bribed to deceive me when he said they came by the northern 
mail.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Vallance—so calmly, I thought, that I felt ex- 
asperated by his apparent coolness—“ or, perhaps, he identified the mails 
with the conveyance that brought them, and so spoke the truth in his 
own ideas.” 

A flash of lightning seemed to cross my eyes, and, flying upwards, 
strike me in the forehead. 

“ Vallance! Vallance!” I almost screamed, springing forward and 
seizing him by the throat. “Villain! Scoundrel! It was you who 
forged those bills! It was you who seduced our Nelly away !!” 

I havea faint recollection of the horror—the guilty terror, as I thought 
—which was depicted on his countenance as he struggled to release him- 
self. And then I remember nothing more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


I REMEMBER nothing more; till one day, as it seemed to me, I awoke 
from a trance. I was in bed in a dark room, but, though the shutters 
were closed, 1 could see, by the streaks of light that penetrated their 
apertures, that the sun was shining, and it was day. A horrible idea 
took possession of me, and brought a profuse perspiration out upon my 
forehead. They had, perhaps, concluded that I was dead—closed the 
house, and left me for burial. The coffin might be paces | coming in 
at the door—stay, was I not in a coffin already? I turned languidly, 
but found that I was in a bed ; and, as I moved, a hand took me gently by 
the wrist, and another passed lightly over my forehead. I opened my 
eyes, and saw leaning caer ny bed and surveying me by the faint light 
el 


of-a sniall lamp, which he behind the curtain, the benevolent face of 
old Doctor Brackenbury. 


‘* Where am I, doctor ?” I asked, feebly. 
“Hush, my friend !’’ he replied; ‘‘ we have been ill—very ill; but we 


are much better now—we are in a nice perspiration at last; still we must 
not exert ourself too much at present.” 


“Tell me where I am, and I shall be content, doctor, and will go to 
sleep again, for I feel weary.” 


«You are in the hands of friends,” he answered, as I dozed off again. 


Next time I awoke I repeated the same question, but the doctor fenced 
it, I could perceive. 


** Do you know that young lady ?” he asked, “ who has been your kind 


gentle nurse ?” 


I started up, and I believe from his look that he felt he had been im- 
prudent. Could it be—so altered—ah, no! it was not Nelly! 

“Ts it—is it,” I asked, doubtfully, ‘‘ Miss Owen ?” 

“It is, my friend,” replied the doctor, “ who has been very attentive 
to you.” 

“‘ And am I at Stapleton Grange, then ?” 

You are.” 

“ Where is Vallance ?” I next asked, trying to remember all that had 
occurred, but trying in vain. 

** Would you like to see him ?” 

* T think so—why not ?” 

* You know he is your true and tried friend ?” 

«J believe so from the bottom of my heart—why do you ask me?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the doctor, as Jessie glided from the room. 
* You are right—he is. He has sat up with you while you were ill and 


unconscious ; for, my dear friend, you were at one time very ill—you 
have had a fever.” 


‘¢ Brain fever ?”’ I asked. 
The doctor nodded his head. 


* But we only want a little strength now, and we shall soon be quite 
well again.” 


Vallance entered as he spoke, and took my hand. 
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‘ “ ~~ bless you, Frank! I am so glad to see you getting on so well,” 
e cried. 

“Stop, stop, Vallance!” exclaimed the worthy doctor ; “ we must not 
excite ourselves—to-morrow we will give you a longer audience.” 

And so poor Vallance, with his heart full, I could see, was uncere- 
moniously hustled from the room. 

Next day he came again—and next day, always for longer visits ; and 
o- I was gradually and carefully told all that had occurred—or 
nearly all. 

My troubles had been too much for me, they charitably said; and I 
had suddenly been seized with a fit of violence that prostrated me on a 
bed of sickness for six or seven weeks. During the greater portion of 
the time I had been unconscious, or labouring under delusions ; but 
Doctor Brackenbury had been very attentive—Doctor Brackenbury had 
pulled me through—it was all Doctor Brackenbury. Not a word, dear, 
kind souls! about the night watches which Vallance and Jessie had held 
at my bedside—he behind the curtains, lest in my mania I might be 
exasperated by his presence ; all this I only heard long afterwards from 
the doctor himself. And he added, it was a strange feature of this kind 
of delusions, that, when labouring under them, we generally were prone 
to form suspicions of those whom we had most confidence in when free 
from them, and took violent antipathies to our best loved friends. They 
were very patient with me, I now feel and know, those good, kind friends 
at Stapleton Grange. 

And it afterwards came out that Vallance, smitten with remorse at 
what he still considered his share in effecting my ruin through his inex- 
perience in business, had carried out arrangements with Shearem and 
Co., the once rival firm, to purchase what remained of my business con- 
nexion, and had exacted handsome terms from them—some two thousand 
pounds in cash. 

“But why do you keep the shutters shut?” I asked, somewhat 
peevishly, one day ; “I can bear the light now. Are you always going 
to keep me in the dark ?” 

“Well, you know,” replied the doc or, hesitatingly, and carefully 
watching the effect of his words, “the mot —do you remember anything 
about mobs ?” 

“I know—I know,” I said, impatiently 

“ Well, the mob have threatened the house, and we are almost in a 


I suppose I forgot that the windows were my friend’s windows, and 
not my own to dispose of as I liked—so selfish is grief ! 

Two days afterwards we heard that the Reform Bill was passed, and 
the shutters were opened. 

Then Vallance came and read the papers to me, and all about the 
Reform Bill, how that King William had been frightened, or cajoled, or 
bought over, the Tory papers went so far as to say ; or had patriotically, 
or heroically, or magnanimously, as the Whig papers wrote, consented to 
adopt it, and the country was quiet again. 


I don’t think that posterity will give much credit to King William’s 


state of siege. The shutters are shut outside to protect the windows.” 
“ Oh, is that all?” I replied. ‘Let them come, they have done their 
worst.” 
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patriotism, or heroism, or magnanimity, but I may be mistaken; people 
see political things by strange lights, I think, lately. Another King 
William has been called “ great and good,” and a greater and better 
man than he has fallen down and worshipped him; but I don’t think 
we ail endorse even Lord Macaulay’s opinion. Not that I am to be 
understood as even hinting at the breath of a comparison between the 
two Williams—shade of the Dutchman! forgive me if it have ap- 
80. 

At all events, the country was quiet again—and that was something. 

Those Owens possessed kind and feeling hearts, notwithstanding what 
“the people,” rising in their majesty and might, had said of them— 
“the people,” who brutalised themselves with gin, and jumped upon 
their wives, and beat and starved their children, and threw hand-grenades 
through the bedroom windows of their mates, and were fine judges of 
feeling to be sure! Old Mr. Owen had gained his character for want of 
feeling by committing, in his capacity of a magistrate of the West Riding, 
some begging impostors to gaol, by opposing the license of the “ Dog 
and Duck,” by requesting the troops at the late riots to fire blank car- 
tridges over the heads of the mob to keep them out of danger, and frighten 
them from proceedings that must end in bloodshed. Mrs. Owen had 
earned her bad name chiefly by wearing a very crisp cap and a stiff bro- © 
caded black silk gown, that might stand alone, ~yhich were declared to 
be so many proofs of hard-heartedness. Jessie had got the character of 
being proud and stuck-up, because she preferred dispensing her charities 
quietly and unostentatiously in her own way, to setting herself down on 
the list of contributors, printed every week in the Jris, to the parson’s 
narrow and exclusive blanket clubs, and by refusing to join the scandal- 
mongering, tittle-tattling Dorcas society of the village. And how had 
Vallance contrived to make himself unpopular? ‘Well, really, he was 
not unpopular. No one could say worse of him than that he was the son 
of a landed proprietor—one of the “lords of the soil,” who were repre- 
sented in those days as howling wolves, or, what some of our meek 
Quaker friends would call “bloated aristocrats.” Since our manufac- 
turers and big tradesmen have begun to invest their money in land—men 
who drive machines of flesh and blood and iron, and work all alike on 
high pressure up to the bursting point, and who, in their capacity of 
landowners, prosecute poachers, and shut up footpaths, and pull down 
cottages, and snub the parson far more ruthlessly than the old proprietors 
ever did—it is wonderful how the old cry has gone down. 

But the Owens. They had nothing to gain by watching and nursing 
me, yet how tenderly they did watch and nurse me. They had nothing 
to gain but the love of God and the approval of their own consciences. 

Sometimes as I lay abed still (for I was very weak), and Vallance and 
his sister sat each on one side of the window for a little while at intervals, 
reading or chatting to me—always trying to amuse me and to divert my 
thoughts from brooding on my troubles—sometimes, as I looked at that 
sweet, kind face of Jessie’s, it crossed my mind that But no! There 
was only one woman of whom it might be said, in Doctor Brackenbury’s 
words, “she will indeed be a treasure to the man who is fortunate 
enough to win her!” Alas! alas! where wasshe ow, as I lay weak and 


helpless here ? 
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It is the sick-chamber which brings out woman in her n‘ost amiable 
character. In the darkened room of illness she treads softly, shedding a 
calm light of her own around—she draws the curtains so noiselessly—she 
smoothes the pillows—she whispers so unobtrusively yet so hopefully—she 
holds out so more than manfully, so womanfully, against fatigue and 
broken rest—she is so full of thought and consideration and watchful care 
and comforting expedients! Twice it had been my privilege to feel all 
this; but once only must I think of it! Grateful 1 must be to Jessie 
Owen, but that feeling, stronger than gratitude, was far away in search 
of Nelly! 

In all but womanly kindness and womanly feeling, the two afforded a 
striking contrast. Nelly, the brunette ; Jessie, the bfonde. Nelly, the 
high-spirited, daring horsewoman ; Jessie, the timid, blushing home-bird, 
nestling in the bosom of the parents whom Nelly had never known. 
Nelly, with her rich brown wavy braids of hair, her sparkling, intelligent 
black eyes, her finely chiselled features ; Jessie, with her golden falling 
curls, her deep blve eyes, and her soft, plastic, but affectionate expression 
of face. Nelly was the beauty; Jessie was not a beauty, but simply 
engaging. 

If I had never known Nelly—if things had turned out otherwise—— 
But what were these obtrusive thoughts? I felt that it was a sin to 
harbour them for a moment. I was doing a wrong to poor Nelly—so 
away with them for ever ! 

I was soon, with the aid of Vallance’s strong and friendly arm, enabled 
to get down stairs, where a great easy-chair, with a luxurious arrangement 
of cushions and pillows, was prepared for me. And now the kind old lady 
and gentleman were added to my company, and the days passed lightly 
on to convalescence, when I could get out into the garden, then fora 
walk, then for a drive, then for a ride. But oh! no Nelly to accompany 
me! Bay Rosamond was here (for I would not allow the mare to be 
sold with the rest, and the Owens had kindly given her stable-room), but 
where was the rider? 

It was time I went forth upon my search again. Oh! how much 
precious time had been wasted here! 

So I began to make arrangements for my departure from Stapleton 
Grange, much against the will of its hospitable owners. At first I was 
for taking the wreck of my property with me, but Vallance, who was now 
becoming quite a clever financier, and, for the first year of his mature 
life, had contrived to live on the allowance he had from his father, sought 
out a safe investment for it at five per cent., so that it would afford me 
an income of about a hundred and fifty pounds a year, whilst I was at 
liberty always to draw upon the principal, if necessary, to meet emergencies. 
So, with these means at my command, I determined to go to the world’s 
end, looking for my lost Nelly. 

The last night at Stapleton Grange! The last supper with my good 
old friends! It seemed more sad than even the cireumstances of my de- 
parture warranted in themselves. Old Mr. Owen, his wife, Jessie, and 
Vallance, frequently exchanged uneasy glanees, as if there were some secret 
but painful understanding between them—something hanging over them 
—something to be done that it was unpleasant to do. 
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“ Vallance,” Mr. Owen had said before supper, addressing his son in a 
not over-steady voice, “I think you had better explain now——” 

“ After supper, father,” Vallance had replied. 

Once I happened to look up from my meal rather suddenly, and caught 
the old gentleman elevating his eyebrows at Vallance in a sign of inquiry, 
to which Vallance shook his head in reply and went on eating. This was 
all very mysterious and very painful tome, and I was working myself up 
into an ungovernable state of apprehension. Almost before our supper 
was over, Jessie had retired from the room, as if to avoid what was to 
come; so, at least, it appeared to me. My mind racked itself in torments 
of suspense. What was coming next? Some dreadful news—some 
terrible disclosure? Was Nelly dead? Had they heard anything dis- 
tressing about her ? 

“ Vallance !” muttered the old gentleman again. 

“Yes, father,”’ returned his son, “ presently.” 

But still only indifferent conversation went languidly on. Then Mrs. 
Owen rose to leave us for the night, and as I was going to start very early 
in the morning, she came round the table and bid me a kind and hearty 
farewell. 

“ Bear up—bear up, Mr. Cuttleby, whatever may come about,” were 
the good old lady’s last words as she left the room. 

Then Vallance spoke—in a tone intended to be light and gay, but un- 
natural and assumed : 

* Do you know, Cuttleby, rather a remarkable thing occurred on the 
morning that—that Miss Nelly left us? At least, I don’t know about 
that altogether—in fact, we didn’t hear of it for some time afterwards — 
a considerable time afterwards—months, I may say, indeed. Was it 
yesterday, father?” 

“ On Tuesday, Vallance,” said the old gentleman, shifting uneasily on 
his chair. 

“ Ah, true; on Thursday—Tuesday, I mean—but it might have been 
a mistake—or an invention—or quite false. It came out in a very sus- 
picious sort of way, indeed, and I myself hardly believe it. But Jessie’s 
maid (you know Maria—little girl with light hair, almost red—I dare 
say you have noticed her), we don’t believe all she says, because we have 
caught her telling stories once or twice, but for her mother’s sake, who is 
a very worthy old woman in the Duke of Rutland’s almshouses—Jessie 
has looked over them. And yet why didn’t she tell it before—that’s what 
I can’t make out——” 

“ Doctor Brackenbury !” announced a servant, throwing open the door, 
and giving entrance to the worthy old doctor at this point of Vallance’s 
eee A and rambling speech, so marked in its contrast with his 
habitual off-hand way of talking that I could see there was something 


unpleasant, perhaps dreadful, to come, which he had scarcely the heart, 
or courage, or self-command to tell me. So he seemed much relieved 
when the sudden and unexpected arrival of Doctor Brackenbury gave him 
a temporary reprieve. 

“Well, Mr. Cuttleby, I heard you were going to leave us,” cried the 
old doctor, coming up to me with both his hands extended, “so I have 
just come over to bid you good-by and God speed. I knew my worthy 
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friend here would excuse my coming at so late an hour, for you know I 
could not let you go without saying good-by.” 

And the doctor, who was rather a garrulous old gentleman, sat chatting 
for at least half an hour, while I sat on thorns, as the saying is, and I 
could see that Vallance and his father were thinking of anything but 
what he was talking about, and answered him quite at random and wide 
of the purpose, At last Doctor Brackenbury took his leave, and then 
there was a dead silence, so intolerable that I was the first to break it. 

“ Vallance,” I cried, “ for God’s sake finish what you were telling me 
when we were interrupted.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Vallance, with some signs of reluctance. “Well, 
know, this girl Maria, whom, mind, we have detected in a falsehood 

efore, and who, I suspect, is a zealous reader of the penny romances, 
that, thanks to a cheap press, are poisoning the minds of kitchen-maids 
and scullions, and unfitting them for anything but the streets—this girl, 
then, tells us—months after the occurrence, you know, never having said 
a word about it before that—that on the morning when—the morning I 
have already mentioned, Frank, she picked up in Miss Nelly’s room a 
scrap of paper, which she pretends was a part of a letter, in a man’s 
handwriting—mind, I am only telling you what she says, so attach what 
—_ to it you may think it worth, and no more—on which were some 
words 4 

“ What were the words ?” I cried, eagerly. 

Vallance looked to his father, and the old gentleman again made an 
uneasy movement in his chair, but did not come to his relief. 

“ Well, mind, we don’t attach any importance to them—in fact, we 
place no reliance on her statement at all—do we, father ?” 

“ Well, Vallance, as far as that goes,” replied the father, with emo- 
tion, “she showed them to Robert, you know, and he has always been a 
truth-speaking man——” 

“ Well, yes,” replied Vallance. 

“ The words!—the words !” I exclaimed, eagerly. ‘ If you don’t want 
to drive me mad again, tell me what were the words on that bit of 
paper !” 

“ The words—or part of a sentence—were,” replied Vallance, looking 
at me with a compassionate but nervous glance. ‘ Well, we have talked 
the matter over, and thought it our duty to tell you, Frank—though, I 
entreat you, do not place too much reliance on what she said—the words, 
then, were—at least this is her story—‘ And so, Nelly, let us fly, and 
hide our shame and disgrace together!’ ” 

The words went right to my heart like stabs—a sharp spasm shot 
through my chest, and I beat the air for breath, which T dare not draw 
for fear of that knife-like, acute, cutting pain—then a deep sob struggled 
up and relieved me. Vallance had hold of my hand. 

“Father!” he cried, reproachfully, “I told you we ought not to 
have——” 

“ Oh yes, Vallance, dear friend, you were right and your father was 
right,” I exclaimed. “It was proper that I should know it! Awnp so, 
IT WAS NOT HER FATHER WHO ENTICED HER AWAY !” 

Agony Point reached at last! Perhaps I had suspected this before— 
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perhaps so; but if I had, I had resented the suspicion, and driven it from 
my mind before it became a thought. 

“ You believe that what this girl has said was true?” I said ; “ by your 
manner, I know you do.” 

Both were silent. 

“ And the piece of paper,” I cried, anxiously—“ can you get it for me 
to see ?” 

“ Robert took it from her, and destroyed it,” replied Vallance, “ think- 
ing, poor fellow! it were best to burn it. But I am bound to say that 
Robert declares he read them, and that those words which I have told to 
you were surely on that paper. You are composed, Frank, are you? 
Can you hear a little more, for I ought to tell you all ?” 

* All!—all!” I cried, bowing down my head to receive the next 
blow. 

“There were a few more words—‘ Let us then, dear Nelly, go to 
London, where we can live together, and never be discovered.’ ” 

“ Anything more, Vallance?” I asked, without raising my head. “ It 
might as well all come at once, and crush me now.” 

Nothing more.’ 

I sent up an earnest supplication to Heaven, and it was answered. I 
felt relief at once. I believe I arose almost calmly from my seat, and 
said, with tolerable firmness : 

“ Good night, Mr. Owen—good night, Vallance !” 

And then I went up-stairs to bed. 

In my own chamber I could give my feelings vent, and God, in his 
mercy, let loose the tears which had not flowed since boyhood. 

Oh! Nelly, Nelly, in whom I put all my faith—to whom I gave all 
my love—what have you done? Oh, that I had died in the height of 
my fever before I had come to know this of you!’ Why was I spared to 
hear only of your disgrace? 

Two days afterwards, I was back in London—again at the “ White 
Horse Cellar,” where I had lost my scent before—again haunting Picca- 
dilly and the Parks, peering under every bonnet and every hat. 

I was going mad; and this was the shape my insanity was taking ! 
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THE CARINA’S PICTURE. 


I. 


‘“ Cus faro senza te, madre mia!” had been the sad wail of Giacomo 
Ricchi for the last month past, as he paced and re-paced his atelier, 
every now and then looking with fond pride towards his easel. Well 
might he turn often to it, for hardly could a lovelier face be imagined 
than the one before him. Pvor Giacomo might well look anxious, 
careworn, and sad. His life had been one of sorrow, but still through 
it all he had been blessed with a choice gift, a loving mother; and now 
that mother’s hour of rest had come, and she would leave him and Mar- 
his sister, tostand alone. why must Rita, too, leave me? 

could almost curse my precious mother’s faith, when I think it must 
separate us.” Then came his wail of “ O madre mia, che faro senza te!” 

“Giacomo! come quickly,” cried Margherita, as she opened the 
door; ‘the Carina wants to see you.” 

And the brother and the sister went into the little room where their 
mother still breathed. She had just wakened from a short sleep. 

*‘ Kneel down, darlings, and let us pray once again.” 

Como commenced the prayer they had in common, and, ere he had 
finished the “* Pater Noster,”’ the children felt they were alone. 

“ Rita, let us once more kiss the Carina.” 

In the atelier where had toiled her husband, and where now toiled 
her son, and where her presence had cheered many weary hours of 
father and of son, they had placed her. The orange-blossoms seemed 
to deck some youthful bride, not a careworn matron’s brow. In the 
bright moonlight there shone some ancient armour, and there gleamed 
cross-swords as if to guard her still. From out the pictures looked 
bright angels: little children, clustered round a good padre’s knee, smiled 
sunny smiles; a chastened Magdalene, sad, but hopeful, with upraised 
face, still seemed to pray for her. Beneath her husband’s picture they 

laced her oaken chair, where rested many pieces of drapery which she 
ad designed. 

As Giacomo said “ Rita, let us once again look on the Carina,” he 
laid his hand on Rita’s, and, with saddened hearts, they looked their 
last. ‘Then Giacomo left his mother’s side. Rita looked, but knelt 
again; for she felt more resigned to see the Carina’s dear face once 
more, and then in prayer to commend her to God. 


Il. 


SPARKLING in the sunlight, and tossed hither and thither, were the 
tiny waves which seemed to kiss the English steamer Hyperion’s prow, as 
she lay off Civita Vecchia. Many were the promises given of writing, 
many last words spoken, ay, words which were the last for ever and ever, 
and to a few on board “ Adieu!’ rang again and again in their ears, and 
when years had rolled on found its echo in their hearts. At last only 
- signs could be given, by the waving of handkerchiefs and the kissing of 
hands ; even they could at length no more be distinguished ; and the 
vessel, as it passed from sight, waved back the final farewell in a long 
pennon of mingled smoke and steam. 
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Thus was Rita borne away from Giacomo, and, as he sat in his little 
garden, puffing the smoke from out his pipe, he fancied he still saw the 
Hyperion carrying her to her new home. Let us sit near him, and try 
and unravel his thoughts. 

“© madre mia, why were you not a Catholic? Why did not your 
deep love for my father give you strength to abjure your errors ? or at 
least Rita might have been baptised in his faith. Rita! Rita! I have 
sent you away as I promised; but my heart misgives me; I fear the 
cold of England will not only make you likely to fade away, and die 
earlier than you would have done here, but that the passionless hearts 
will change your nature or kill you from want of sympathy. For with- 
out sympathy Rita’s soul would die. If she had brought in even a daisy, 
I, though hard at work, must stay my work for a while, and love and 
admire it with her, or she would look pained. Oh, Rita! my heart bleeds 
more for you than for myself even, Oh, Carina! why did you leave your 
children ¢” 


III. 


TureE months after her mother’s death, Rita stood in her English 
aunt’s drawing-room. Lady Everest had never fully forgiven her sister’s 
early and imprudent marriage, though six-and-twenty years had passed 
since Margaret Strangways’ lovely face had attracted universal admira- 
tion in Rome. Her long wavy hair fell in golden curls over a fair and 
well-shaped brow, and in her brown eyes there seemed reflected a tint 
somewhat similar to that of her golden lashes. Her features were regular, 
but it was her expression that arrested the greatest admiration. It bespoke 
in every look a gentle loving nature. Many offers had she, and as many 
refusals did she give. For her husband, Giacomo Ricchi, and herself 
seemed by mutual sympathy to have loved at once. It needed no telling. 
After giving him a few séances, they loved, and were privately married. 
. When her widowed father and only sister discovered her marriage, they 

left Rome immediately, but not before Mr. Strangways had altered his 
will, and so disinherited his daughter Margaret. He died suddenly 
shortly after his return to England, Lady Everest being the only near 
relative left to poor Margaret. When pronounced to be in a deep decline, 
Margaret had written her first and last letter to her sister, begging her 
to have her child’s education finished, and to superintend her religious in- 
struction, and that if after six years her heart and soul yearned for her 
Italian home, and for her father’s faith, she might return to her brother. 
Lady Everest had written to her husband, General Sir Evan Everest, who 
was in India, for advice, and had received the following answer : 

“* Why not, Carry? It would be unnatural not to take her to our- 
selves. I wish I could be with yon to welcome her, and to tell her that 
I shall think of her as my own child.” 

So, in a cold letter to her sister, she had acquiesced in her wish. 


“ MARGARET, you are welcome,” had been her aunt’s first words, and 
Rita was folded in a cold embrace. “ You are very like your mother, but 
your mouth looks more firm. Poor Margaret was always weak, and led 
away by her feelings.” 
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Rita’s heart had intended to take in her Carina’s sister at once, but she 
felt chilled, and unloving thoughts seemed filling her soul as she lifted her 
eyes and gazed into her aunt’s handsome but hard face. Then there rose 
her mother’s gentle face before her, and the hard lines seemed to vanish 
one by one, and she bent forward, and kissing her aunt, said, “ Oh, dear, 
dear aunt! I will love you so dearly.. Then came a pause; for, as she 
looked up, her aunt’s face seemed as if it could not look like the Carina’s, 
and she added, “‘ Only love me, too.” 

“ Of course I love you, child! Howcan you doubt it? Do I not re- 
ceive you as a child of my own?” 

Rita said “‘ Yes,” but somehow felt “ No.” 

*T saw you first alone,” said Lady Everest, ‘to tell you, dear child, 
that .my duty as a mother makes me forbid your ever mentioning any- 
thing of your past life. Do not look so frightened, child. As your mother’s 
marriage disgraced our family, and as being married so many years to a 
Roman Catholic she doubtless believed many things which I as a Pro- 
testant would consider dangerous—listen, child” (for Rita had turned 
away her head angrily )—“ I am sorry to see you so impatient—but I con- 
sider it right, for my children’s sake and yours,” she added this time, “to 
speak openly to you at once.” 

Rita almost leaped from her seat, exclaiming, “ Aunt! say for your 
children’s good fifty times over, but not good for me.” 

Rita’s anger stopped her saying more, and tremblingly she reseated 
herself. 

‘Rita! you are my‘child now.” 

Rita shook her head; then, thinking of her mother, said, “I will try 
and do as you wish, aunt.” 

“I have only a few words more to say, once and for ever, I hope. Any 
little crosses and Roman pictures which you have, you will give me at 
once.” 

Rita bowed submission. 

* Now do we understand each other ?” 

“ Yes, aunt, perfectly,” said Rita, in a despairing tone. 

‘* Now we shall be very happy,’’ said her aunt, as she kissed her, and 
rising from her chair, she opened the door of an adjoining room, and 
Rita’s cousins came to welcome her. Marian, being the’ only girl, claimed 
the first kiss, bounding into her cousin’s arms, and then ran away to her 
toys. John, the eldest, gave his cousin a distant kiss, but Willie, the re- 
maining one, gave her many. 

“Let John take you to the window, Rita; he is nearly blind, you 
know, and I know he wants to see you, but he is awfully shy, and would 
never ask for himself, but he is not as selfish as I am.” 

Rita walked to the window, and, tossing her head back to clear away 
her curls, looked with a tender pitying face into John’s. He took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“ John, I was afraid your eyes would be dazzled by Rita’s hair. I am 
glad she tossed it back. Now, cousin, turn your back. John, shade your 
eyes with your hand. Now look.” 

a was done as Willie wished. John not only looked, but felt the silky 


“How old are you ?” said Marian, leaving her toys. 
“ Fifteen to-day,” was Rita’s reply. 
VOL. LVIII, 
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pre Oh, I’m ten, Willie’s fourteen, and John is eighteen. Isn’t he 
Before the children had separated, Rita had said to John, “ Will you 
have my eyes to see for you till Marian is old enough ?” 


V. 
During Rita’s stay in England her life had been a continual struggling. 


At fifteen she was in her inmost self a woman, but within her woman’s 
nature there lay still untouched her child-like soul. She yearned for her 
old home, for Giacomo, and, above all, she yearned to kneel once more 
in Como’s little chapel, as she called the one he frequented, where she 
had knelt at times beside him, gazing about in wonder, then hiding her 
face in her hands, and trying to pray. She felt that she could bow not 
only her knees, but heart and soul, in praying there now. She dared not 
tell Como, fearing he might even venture to come for her ere the six 
~ her mother had mentioned had expired ; of course he would not 
ve been received at Mountfort, being looked in his artist life as 
the continuation of the family’s disgrace, nor ade dare to mention 
it in her new home. It was drawing towards the close of poor Rita’s 
trials, when tidings reached her that her brother was ill. The letter not 
being written by Giacomo made Rita’s heart ache; she now felt that his 
last “* Adieu” had been said. When the news came, Rita was standing 
in the window where she had first made friends with her cousins. John 
alone was with her. Her long pent-up sorrow burst forth; she forced 
her cousin into a chair, and, kneeling beside him, sobbed our her grief : 

“Oh, Giacomo! my only one gone! John, I must have you for my 
own brother; I cannot consider you my aunt’s son! Bear with me, dear 
John, and listen, then, as my only brother. Had you not shown me sym- 
pathy, I should have gone away—away—I know not whither. What are 
So precious to me—my home memories—your mother—I know she meant 
well, I am sure she did—made me stifle. My inmost feelings were con- 
stantly checked, not quietly and by degrees, but suddenly, because I was 
excitable, and it was not like an English woman. I was always hearing 
I was too much like my mother. Oh! where would such a mother be 
again found! I was proud and thankful to hear I was like her. Ah! 
what turned my nature into ice almost, was that hapless day when your 
mother said I was to study more, and give less of my time to you, with 
whom alone I felt at rest here. I knew what she meant full well, but 
when she added, ‘ Rita, I trust that if any advantageous offer of marriage 
presents itself you will consider it, and not be carried away by your feel- 
mgs at once, and say that you refuse because you may have other views 
which would never meet our approval. Remember, you are portionless;’ 
then I hated my aunt. I have forgiven her now ; for thinking of home, 
Giacomo, Como’s chapel, and of leaving you, John, has revived my 
frozen nature. Now, John, hate me!” 

And Rita rose from her knees. Her cousin also rose, and, putting his 
arm gently round her waist, drew her towards him. At that moment 
Lady Everest appeared before the now trembling Rita. Putting her 
finger to her lips to enjoin silence on her, she beckoned Rita away. 

“John! I will go now,” she said, and left him hurriedly. 
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VI. 

Sm Joun Everest’s hair is white now; Willie’s is a mixture of 
brown and grey; Marian’s is much as it was. Lady Everest’s children 
have still some of her hair, which they keep as precious in their lockets. 
Sir John is unmarried ; Willie’s son John is the heir; Marian, as Lady 
Vincent, enjoys a fair share of happiness, and her daughters a fair share 
of her beauty. Marian’s husband was chiefly her mother’s choice—a 
rich politician. 

* Strange taste for a blind man, pictures, is it not ?” said Mr. Verner, 
a constant friend and companion of Sir John’s, to a dealer in paintings 
at Rome. “ He is so unselfish, that he likes spending money on what 
gtatifies others. He is passionately fond of having them described. He 
will be here directly. Iam certain he will buy that picture.” 

Mr. Verner was right. The picture was purchased, and was at once 
restored to its owner, a sick woman. Beside the woman’s bed sat Sir 
John, with his hand clasped in hers. 

“Yes, John, I have strength left to tell you all how thankful I am 
now that Buonita sold the Carina’s dear picture without telling her poor 
lodger. When I came back, I looked again on dear Como’s face, but he 
never saw me. The day he was laid by the Carina’s side, I knelt in 
Como’s chapel, and I have done so ever since. Ah, we knew it not, but 
he was so, so poor! He had nothing left save a few clothes and the 
mother’s picture. I determined to suffer too. I had now no claims, I 
felt, on your mother ; nor, had I had any, would I have owned them. 
When we stood together the last time in the bay-window, she saw us from 
the garden, and signed to me that I should leave you without letting you 
know that she wasthere. My unwillingness to see you alone was owing 
to the many hard speeches that she made me. I then swore I would not 
see you alone, or write to you. Oh, John, it nearly killed me when I 
said ‘ good-by’ so coldly.” 

* Rita,” said John, “ your birthday was mine; when your first kind 
look was given, new life came to me. Oh, how I have loved you ever 
since, though not so much as now, darling! I never dared tell you so, 
fearing you would love me chiefly for gratitude for my sympathy, and 
from pity, but not for myself, and so would sacrifice yourself to my sel- 
yong They said, darling, you were married, they thought, and 

appy.” 

Sir John livesin Rome. Willie, his wife, and children, are at Mount- 
ford. Rita’s grave is so pretty now, though simple are the flowers which 
grow there ; her heart’s husband is often there, and ere long will rest by 
her side. The Carina’s picture is in his sitting-room, and looks from out 
the canvas with loving eyes on him. Rita’s golden curls and tender 


looks still bring sunshine to many weary hours, and are as dear to him 
as on her birthday and his. 
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VI. 


TOO LATE. 


Too tate! Alas! how many hearts have ceased to beat with the wild 
ulsation of hope when those cruel, crushing words have fallen on the ear, 
eaving only the utter blankness of despair! How often have the struggles 
of long weary years realised a fortune too late! How often we have all 
found what we coveted most—friends, power, love—but too late! How 
madly happy it would have made us once, before our trust had been de- 
ceived, a § our spirit broken! It sickens us now, for we had given up the 
thought of it long ago, and turn from it even as the dying beggar turns 
from food, the want of which has killed him. 

Mr. Warrington was “ not expected to live’’—so the servants said, as 
Ismé, without waiting even to take off her wet clothes, crept into her 
grandfather’s room. The shutters were closed, and a deep, heavy breath- 
ing alone broke the stillness. The doctor was leaning over him, anxiously 
watching for any change of symptoms, and one or two servants stood in 
the doorway. 

There is something appalling in sudden illness. No preparation, no 
warning, but all is changed as if by magic; hushed voices, stealthy foot- 
steps, and a nameless terror on white eager faces. 

How that night passed Ismé never could recal. Grief even may have 
its alleviations, but when the conviction presses that it comes by your own 
hand or act, the cup of sorrow is, ind full. Sir Edgar even was for- 
gotten, as for long hours she knelt, and wept, and prayed. Once she re- 
membered he had almost carried her from the room, and insisted on her 
taking off her wet things, and she had done it, but refused the food he 
entreated her to eat, returning at once to her old place. 

The early morning dawned at last, and with it came hope. The 
doctors said that with great care Mr. Warrington might recover, provided 
he had no fresh attack, which might at any time be brought on by a re- 
newal of what had caused the first seizure. Ismé looked up; Sir Edgar 
was standing in the doorway; she went swiftly to him, and, beckoning 
him to follow, led the way down stairs into her grandfather’s library. 

Sir Edgar could hardly realise that the rigid white face before him 
could be the same Ismé he had known under such different circumstances 
a few hours before, suffering had changed it so. She laid her hand im- 
ploringly upon his arm. 

“He must not see you,” she said; “and I have come now to ask, to 
entreat you to go—to leave me.” 

Sir Edgar took her trembling hand. 

“ You are not fit to be left,” he said. “ You need some support—some 
friend ; let me at least be that?” 

Ismé drew her hand away, and the tears came to her eyes. 

“No! it is impossible,” she answered. “ If you wish to be my friend, 
you must leave me.” 
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Sir Edgar’s face grew white, whiter even than Ismé’s, as he exclaimed, 


ionately : 


“ Ismé, the miserable result of last evening has taught you to hate 
me! 

‘* Hate you!” she said softly. ‘God forgive me for having loved you 
—for loving you still as Ido! Do you think you only suffer—that I 
have nothing to bear?” 

Sir Edgar looked up from the table, where he had been resting his 
head upon his hands : 

“Can you forgive me, Ismé, when you think that I have brought it 
all upon you?” 

“It is only myself I blame. I had been his child so many years,” she 
continued, with ~ hands crushed together. “If he lives now, all my 
future life must be given to him. Even now I cannot stay.” And Ismé 
turned in the direction of the door. 

Sir Edgar intercepted her: 

“We cannot part like this, perhaps never to meet again! Think, 
Ismé! Never!” 

She could not resist the appeal; the strength of her love made her 
weak to yield, and the next minute she was sobbing out her tears with 
his arms round her, her soft hair sweeping his face as he bent over her, 
whispering low passionate words of endearment. 

Ismé was the first to recover herself. Her grandfather! She started 
up, then suddenly throwing herself upon her knees at his feet, said a 
short prayer—such a prayer as she had been accustomed to say, when a 
child, for the protection of those who were dear to her, now it was for 
him, and him only—such a prayer, said with such child-like faith, and in 
a moment of ail real need, as must surely have reached a throne of 
mercy. 

Before Sir Edgar had recovered from the suddenness of the movement, 
the door closed, and Ismé was gone ; the light had faded from the room, 
and his whole life had become a blank. 


There was one peculiar feature in Mr. Warrington’s recovery, which 
took place, although very slowly, and this was an entire forgetfulness of 
the events immediately preceding his illness. He very seldom mentioned 
Sir Edgar, and, when he did, it was as if he had not seen anything of 
him since his first visit. The shock his system had sustained on the mere 
suspicion that something had happened to his granddaughter, was as dead 
to his memory as if it had never been; his mind never recovered its 
former tone ; he was not childish, but the power of reason, the strength 
of a man’s will, had gone. Ismé was his watchful guardian, his friend, 
and his grandchild, all in one. For hours she would sit, as in the old 
days, nestled at his feet, holding his hand in hers, and letting him beguile 
the long hours by telling her stories of his boyhood, a period in his life 
which he now more distinctly remembered than any other. She would 
walk with him in the garden, read aloud the papers or books, and minister 
to his wants with the endearments of a child and the watchfulness of a 
woman. 


“You are happy now, grandfather ?” she would say, putting her arms 
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round him, and laying her fair white face close to his. “Say you are 
happy !” 

tnd then he would put his trembling hands on her soft wavy haig, and 
whisper, gently : 

« Always happy, my little Ismé, so long as I have you!” 

Then a shade would steal over Ismé’s face, and the tears would come 
to her eyes, and she would answer: 

“ Could you not be happy without me, if—if you knew that I was well 
—better than I am here ?” 

But the old man would look at her with a look of such anguish, that it 
made Ismé’s heart ache, and she would start up and laugh gaily, and 
soothe away his fears. What had she to live for but him? Why think 
of separation? Surely he wanted her now more than he had ever done 
before, and she was too young—éo die. Why did the thought come so 
often? Had the angel of death gone forth? Was her doom sealed? 

How many events are often compressed into one year, whilst others 
roll by with a dreary monotony that robs them of all individuality in our 
remembrance! One year had done for Ismé what never could again be 
undone. ‘The flower, just as it was about to burst into life, had been 
blighted, and there had been none to save it, none to protect it from the 
storm that left it with a bowed head and a broken stem. 

If any of us paused to think what would be the results of our words 
and actions, many of them would probably be left undone and unsaid, 
but the impulse of the moment hurries most often to irretrievable ruin. 
If Sir Edgar had been able, in imagination, to contemplate his work that 
September afternoon that he first met Ismé, he would have gone to the 
ends of the earth sooner than have done it. 

Our worst actions are generally the least premeditated ; we are led 
insensibly on; it was never the result of design, it was “fate.” There 
are some natures that can bear more suffering than others; there are 
some it actually kills, and this was the case with Ismé. She had a 
severe cold after that wild wet night ride, and she never lost it. If she 
had been happy, she might have got well ; but the will was wanting, and 
so the light went flickering out. 

One early spring morning Ismé and her grandfather were walking in 
the garden, she leaning on his arm, listening to his plans for the 
summer. 

‘**We must go abroad, Ismé,” he said ; “ you are not strong.” 

“Dear grandfather, I am never so happy as at home. I would rather 
stay here—far rather, and I am getting much better, so much better.” 

“Yes, little Ismé, I know it is only the doctor who wants to keep you 
ill; he said you must leave home; but I know him, I know he only 
does it to frighten me.” And he smiled anxiously int» her face. 

* Dear grandpapa,” she answered, “ there are so many things here we 
both love, and we should be so tired if we went wandering about the 
world, and we should long so to be back, and then something might 
prevent it, and we might never see home again. Promise, grandpapa, 
you will not think of leaving.” 

“T promise, darling, I promise,” he said; “but you must get strong, 
quite strong.” 

Ismé smiled, her grandfather walked so slowly himself that he did not 
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notice her ing footsteps. He missed her voice singing cheerily as 
it used to ate! when “4 asked her why she was a ae, she on 

“T shall sin in some day, grandpapa, when we are 0! 
us quite well.”” ‘And he satisfied. 

But this state of things could not last. Ismé grew rapidly worse, 
and when the hot summer days came, she could no longer walk about, 
but passed all her time lying on a sofa by the open window. A physician 
was sent for from London, at her grandfather’s urgent request, who could 
not be brought to believe that Ismé was really dangerously ill, but ima- 
gined it was their own village doctor who wished to frighten them. Ismé 
saw at once, by the grave looks of the physician, that there was xo hope, 
and something like a smile lit up her pale young face. She wished 
to die. 

One morning her grandfather came into her room, and said, quite 


ily, 
re Ah, Ismé, I have thought of something to cure you. I have sent 
for Sir Edgar. I wonder I did not think of him before,” he continued, 
musingly ; “Charley’s friend, my poor boy’s friend, will soon cheer 
you up.” The crimson blood rushed to Isme’s cheeks. Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, “ little Ismé, I thought my news would do you good. You are 
better already.” 

Why did her heart beat so wildly? She fancied she had given him 
“up long ago. She asked her grandfather when he expected him. 

“Soon, darling, very soon. I have sent my letter to-day, and he will 
come, I know he will come, for I told him you were ill, and wanted 
him.” 

Ismé turned away her face. She had not thought it likely they would 
ever meet again, and only now that it was possible did she realise the 
intense joy. 


The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 


“If I may see him once,” she said, “ before I die—only once.” But 
the summer wore away, and he came not. How eagerly she listened to 
every sound. There is no suffering to be compared to that of deferred 
hope; hope deferred so long with anxious waiting and watching, that the 
very heart sickens, ‘“ He has forgotten me,” she said to herself, every 
evening as the sun went down ; “though I am dying, he will not come.” 
And then she would pray for strength to forget all earthly cares, and to 
turn her thoughts to the land to which she was hastening, but now the 
desire to see him had become possible, she could not set it aside; it was 
present day and night. “Perhaps I shall die first,” she thought ; 
perhaps he will come late.” 

Her grandfather would sit holding her hand, and talk about what they 
would do when she was well. He had forgotten all abcut his letter to 
Sir Edgar, and his name even never now passed Ismé’s lips. 
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Vil. 
THE LIGHT GOES OUT. 
Ir was September again, and the tints of autumn had once more 
deepened on the face of nature, when one evening a carriage drove 
rapidly up the avenue to Warrington Chase, and stopped before the 


entrance door. The driver was about to ring, when the occupant sprang 
out and arrested his hand. He wanted no announcement: it was Sir 


His face was so pale and h that his nearest friends would hardly 
have recognised him, and the hand that undid the door trembled so, that 
it seemed to belong to one who had lately had some severe illness. The 
old butler was crossing the hall; he started back on seeing Sir Edgar, 
= could hardly reply to his agonised question if leak were “still 

ive?” 

The old man shook his head. “ Yes,” he said, “ she’s alive to-night; 
but going, sir, going fast.” 

An ejaculation of thankfulness burst from Sir Edgar’s lips. He 
turned away, and went softly up the wide staircase. The door of Ismé’s 
room was partly open, and he could see her without her seeing him. She 
was lying, as usual, on a sofa before the open window, with her long, 
soft, wavy hair all scattered on the pillow that supported her head, her 
delicate white hands lying clasped upon her breast, and her violet eyes, 
with the far-off look of love and heaven we see only in those who are 
nearing the golden gates, resting wearily on the sprays of clematis, 
- the crimson leaves of the Virginian creeper, that twined round the 

cony. 

Ticccnisien of sin must come to all sooner or later, and the punish- 
ment also. So it was with Sir Edgar. If he could have undone his 
work at that moment, he would have given up everything he possessed 
which men consider most worth having; but his sin was to find him out 
in another way—he was to live and gather of the fruits he had sown. 
That pale, dying face was to haunt him in the world, among crowds, in 
business, in pleasure, everywhere, a mute reproach to the selfishness that 
had sacrificed the trust and confidence of a young and happy heart to the 
gratification of the hour, that had wakened it to life and love, only to 
leave it to die. 

Sir Edgar went softly in. Ismé had seen him. A cry of joy burst 
from her lips, and the next instant he was kneeling beside her, and she 
had fainted in his arms. ' 

For a few minutes he thought she was dying. 

“Ismé!” he exclaimed, wildly, “speak to me! Only say that you 
Sorgive me !” 

But no answer came. He bent his head over her till his lips were 
—— to hers, and as he kissed her, the life seemed to come slowly ebbing 


« Temé, can you forgive me ?” 
“T have nothing to forgive,” she whispered. ‘I prayed so that I 
might see you once again before I—I died, and now——” 
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“ And now,” he said, “‘ you must live—you must live for my sake.” 

For a moment the natural instinct of human nature made her wish it 
also, but only for a moment; the flush died out of her cheek again, and 
her eyes turned from him. 

“It is better to die,” she said—* better for us both.” 

“ Not better for me, Ismé, for it is I who have killed you—JZ who 
cannot live without you !” 

She laid her hand upon his lips. 

“ Ismé, do you séill love me?” 

A soft smile stole over her face : 

“« My love has always been the same for you—unchanged and un- 
changeable!” 

* God bless you for those words !”” 

“T want to ask you one thing. Why did you not come before? Oh, 
sa have waited and longed for you !” she said, as a weary sigh escaped 

er lips. 

‘God knows, Ismé, if I had heard, not one single moment would I 
have delayed ; but I was abroad, and I only got your grandfather’s letter 
four days ago—four days that have seemed to me like long years laden 
with a thousand curses.” 

“Hush !” said Ismé, “ you must not; and I want you to promise me, 
that when I am gone, you will not grieve for me.” 

He passed his hand down the long, soft, rippling hair, and the remem- 
brance of the sunlight resting on it the day he first saw her flashed across 
his memory. How full of joy and life she had been then, and now she 
was lying before him dying. The time would soon come when he might 
long to see her, and hear the “ Never—never!” whispered by the 
changing years, when she would be to him only a dream—a miserable 
dream to haunt all his waking hours. 

“ Ismé,” he said, “ I cannot say I shall not grieve. What is the world 


—life—to me when you are gone?” And he buried his face upon the 
illow. 


Ismé laid her hand —_ on his arm. 


“Tf,” she whispered, “1 had gone away with you, I know zow how 
wrong it would have been, and we could not have continued happy. I 


might have borne disgrace so long as I had your love; but if you had 
changed 4 


** T could never have changed, Ismé!” 

She looked at him with an expression of intense love in her dying violet 
eyes : 

* You think so, but you might. And now you are mine—all mine 
till we meet again.’”? And her arms stole round him, and she Jaid her 
head upon his shoulder. “You must not think of me sadly,” she 


whispered. ‘ You must try to be happy. I shall be near you in spirit 
even when I am gone.” 


He pressed her closer to him : 

“Would, Ismé, we could die together!” 

She did not answer, but he could hear the beatings of her heart, and 
the daylight seemed suddenly to fade out, and the darkness came creep- 
ing on. He laid her back upon the pillows, and closed the windows ; 
then once more he knelt beside her, but she seemed to sleep. He thought 
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presently he caught the faint murmur of a prayer, and fancied that she 
whispered his name, but her eyes were closed, and she seemed uncon- 
scious of his presence. He gave one long last farewell look, and the 
nurse and doctor glided into the room. 

They said she was exhausted, and must have rest—perfeet rest—so he 
was obliged to leave her; he had no right to keep him there. They 
promised he should see her early in the morning, and so he left her and 
went down to her grandfather. How the broken old man’s wan face 
touched his heart; but he could give him no comfort—he felt none— 
there was none. 

Sir Edgar wandered about all the long night hours, and as early morning 
dawned he found himself standing beneath Ismé’s window. A brilliant 
sun was rising in the eastern horizon, the birds were twittering with a thou- 
sand songs of love, the air was heavily laden with the sweet perfumes of 
the opening flowers, all creation was waking back to life—all but one. A 
stealthy hand appeared at Ismé’s window and drew down the blind, and 
Sir Edgar knew that she was dead. 


Years passed on, and Sir Edgar was spoken of as arising man. He 
devoted his time to politics and reading. He was at the head of all in- 
stitutions for the amelioration of the sufferings of his fellow-creatures that 
required energy and perseverance ; he never spared himself any trouble, 
but he strove vainly to forget in a life of action the sorrows of the past. 

He was courteous to all women, but made friends with none. Lady 
Alicia still sat at the head of his table, but they went their separate ways, 
so that there was nothing to rise up between him and his dead love. 

Some years after Ismé’s death, a strange longing to see the spot of so 
much mingled sorrow and joy took possession of him, and he again went 
down to Warrington Chase. 

It was evening when he arrived, the anniversary of that September day 
on which he had first met Ismé. He did not go to the house, but stole 
round by the gardens where none could see him. The drawing-room 
windows were opened, as they had been that very night, with the light 
burning inside, and the old squire sitting on a chair just in front. Sir 
Edgar almost expected to see Ismé herself in her white dress, holding up 
a warning finger as she pointed over Charlie’s wood. The waters of the 
calm silver lake went gliding on just as they had done then; nothing 
outwardly seemed changed, but Ismé was dead, and that old man was 
alone, now broken down and childless, asking for her, and wondering why 
she never came, with the garrulous fretfulness of imbecility. 

Sir Edgarturned away, and a wail of anguish burst from his lips. Was 
this also his doing? He went swiftly on, and crossed the lawn in the 
direction of the churchyard. The pale moonbeams shone among the 
gravestones, and seemed to linger over one cross of pure white marble, 
on which was engraved a name dearer to him than aught else the world 
could give. He threw himself on the grass beside it, and the remem- 
brance of Ismé came fresh upon him as he had seen her last, with her 
hands folded on her breast, the fairest white flowers laid tenderly upon 
her, she fairest of them all, with a look of serene repose never more to be 
broken by earthly sorrow. 

Surely the consequence of sin had. brought its own retribution. She 
was dead, but he lived to suffer. 


A PLEASANT SUNDAY IN TIPPERARY. 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


“ Aw old song will buy it,” said my husband; “it is perfectly ridi- 
culous; splendid fishing and shooting, land that only needs capital to 
make it pay tenfold, and a very tolerable house. Of course it needs 
modernising, but that can soon be done. What do you say, Mary ?” 

“T don’t like Ireland, and I don’t like change.” 

“ Treland is like a certain potentate, not half so bad as it is painted. 
And change is absolutely necessary for us both, not a partial or tem- 
porary change, but one thorough and permanent.” 

“Change will do us no good,” I answered, moodily. 

“Tt shall, it must—at least, we will try.” 

* T have no energy or hope left. Men are so different; they get over 
everything in time.” 

“Ah, Mary, you are unjust. In one sense I shall never ‘ get over’ 
our grief, but it is unwise and ungrateful to lie down supinely, and make 
no effort to enjoy the blessings we have left. We have health, abundant 
means for enjoyment and charity, and we have each other still. Am I 
not better to thee than ten sons ?” 

Yes, I knew it, but our two boys, our only children, had met their 
deaths by drowning some ten months before the above conversation, and 
I was still utterly prostrate from the blow. I opposed my husband’s 
wish to settle in Ireland with a kind of passive resistance, but the affair 
ended in his purchasing Tullylinch, an estate situated in the very heart 
of notorious Tipperary, and in the autumn of the following year we were 
settled there. ‘The house, improved by large plate-glass windows, which 
admitted abundant light and air, was thoroughly repaired and renovated 
before I saw it—a large, rambling, old-fashioned dwelling, standing in the 
midst of a beautifully undulating and well-planted lawn, abounding in 
magnificent hawthorns. On one side of this lawn, and divided from it 
by a thick and high beech hedge, studded at intervals by lime-trees, lay 
our kitchen-gardens and orchards, and on the other side was what re- 
mained of an oak wood, almost impervious to human feet from the dense 
undergrowth of brambles; beyond wood and gardens were meadow and 
corn-lands ; and still beyond, miles of bare brown moorland, stretching 
' away to the foot of a range of blue hills which bounded the horizon. 
Almost in spite of myself the totally new scenes and occupations around 
me took my thoughts from my brooding sorrow. As for my husband, he 
revelled in farming experiments, and seemed to take his stand on the 
sas of having a machine for doing everything hitherto done by 

uman labour. Nevertheless, there was so much to be done on our 
estate, and so many labourers were needed by us, that our arrival was a 
cause of rejoicing to the peasantry in our neighbourhood; and although 
I have not at all popular manners, I soon became as great a favourite as 
“the masther.” Indeed, the three years which succeeded our arrival in 
Ireland were years to break down the barriers of reserve between rich 
and poor, and bring them together on the common ground of human 
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suffering. Famine stalked triumphant over the land, and fever followed 
in his train. Our vicinity suffered severely, and the terrible death-wail, 
which once heard can never be forgotten, rose from almost every cabin 
of that lonely district. With plenty of money, and plenty of time, and 
a husband whose heart was as generous as sunshine, I must have been 
less than woman had I kept aloof from the misery around me. At first, 
the squalor, dirt, improvidence, and ignorance of my poor neighbours, 
somewhat disheartened me, but use soon inured me to these, and when I 
found that precious as pecuniary aid was to them, they thought yet more 
of words of kindly sympathy, and the honour of a personal visit from 
‘the misthress,” I began to go freely and frequently amongst them, and - 
I never had reason to repent it. On the contrary, I have seen more real 
delicacy of tact, and natural good breeding, amongst those poor Tippe- 
rary peasants, than I might have found in many a luxurious drawing- 
room. Colonel Forrest and I became so popular, that, although dis- 
affection and outrage became fearfully common both in our own and the 
adjacent counties, although landlords and others were threatened, shot 
at, and in many cases killed, we felt quite secure, and while we adopted 
such precautions as it would have been foolhardy to neglect, we were at 
the same time perfectly convinced of the want of any necessity for them. 
Our hall door was of oak, stout and strong, and besides a goodly lock, 
chain, and a strong iron bolt above and below, it was secured at night, 
and on occasions when the house was left unprotected by men, by three 
heavy iron bars, which rested at either end in deep sockets in the walls. 
The doors of the dining and drawing-rooms opened into the front hall, 
and the large modern windows of these apartments were protected not 
only by ordinary shutters, but by others formed of tough, well-seasoned 
wood, fastened in the same way as the hall door. The inner hall was 
divided by folding-doors from the outer one, and in this inner hall was 
the staircase and a breakfast-room. Every door and window by which 
ingress might be sought was equally well defended, and we thought our- 
selves thoroughly fortified, and should have thought so even had we had 
any fears of being attacked. 

Three years passed quietly over, and in the early part of the summer 
of the fourth my baby was born. , 

As soon as I was able to be about again, it was my custom to go to 
church every alternate Sunday, my nurse taking the others in her turn. 
On these occasions no one was left at home save a young girl, a 
kitchen-maid, to attend on the nurse or myself. My husband went 
through the lower part of the house, locking, bolting, shuttering, and 
barring, and when all but the back door had been secured, he and the 
rest of the church-goers went out by that way, got into the carriage in 
the yard, and drove out by the yard gate, which the kitchen-maid in- 
stantly fastened, as she did the back door, and from that time till the 
return of Colonel Forrest, no door or window was again opened. 

In the beginning of August my mother and sister came to stay with 
us, and one Saturday we had a small dinner-party. It was quite eleven 
o’clock before our guests left us, and when my mother and sister went to 
bed, I seated myself by the dining-room fire for half an hour’s com- 
fortable causerie with my husband. Just then nurse brought my baby, 
which had been awakened by the noise made by the departing visitors, 
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and, taking off my watch-chain, bracelets, and brooch, which were very 
valuable, lest they might hurt the child, I laid them on the mantelpiece, 
and when we were going to bed I forgot to take them up-stairs. 

The next day it was my turn to remain at home. My sister and 
mother both offered to remain with me, but, declining their proffered 
company, I declared myself fully satisfied with that of baby and Bridget 
the ie Colonel Forrest went, as usual, through the lower 

of the house, making all fast, and while Bridget locked the yard gate 
and back door, I watched the carriage drive off. The window at which ~ 
I stood was immediately over the hall door, and gave light to the lobby 
and staircase. I lingered there for a short time, for the day was oppres- 
sively sultry, with that sunless brooding heat which precedes a thunder- 
storm. Not a leaf stirred on the heavy darkened foliage of the trees, 
the hot air quivered over the distant fields, and the moorlands and 
mountains were purple black. Not a sound was to be heard—not an 
insect or bird stirred in the oppressive noon—and leaving the window 
open to admit every breath of air, I went down to give some directions 
to Bridget, after which I entered the darkened dining-room. The 
glitter of my ornaments, forgotten the previous night, caught my eye, 
but as I was burdened with my nursing-chair and Bible, I left them 
where they were, and took up my post in the nursery, which looked into 
the paddock at the back of the house. Baby was sleeping sweetly, and 
I sat down to read beside her cradle. 

I had been reading for about half an hour, when the profound quiet of 
the house and the heat of the day lulled me into irresistible drowsiness, 
and, leaning back in my chair, I fell asleep. I started suddenly, broad 
awake, as the sound of a single heavy knock on the hall door, and the 
fierce deep-mouthed barking of Rollo, our house-dog, rudely dispelled 
my dreams. In a minute I felt the presence of danger, and quickly 
closing the nursery door, that baby might not be disturbed, I ran to the 
lobby window, and looked down at the door-steps. What I saw might 
well have appalled me, and I am free to confess that, although I never 
fainted in my life, and have looked on “nerves” as another name for 
affectation and ill temper, I grew sick with fear, and felt my heart beat 
almost to suffocation. 

A group of men, probably not more than a dozen, though it seemed 
to me that there were twenty, stood on the steps; their faces being 
covered with black crape, and shirts being drawn over their clothes, gave 
them a peculiarly diabolical appearance. Some had fire-arms, some 
short thick sticks, and two or three carried weapons like a paviour’s 
hammer. I drew in my head as quickly as possible, yet not before the 
scene without was indelibly photographed on my brain, as is often the 
case in moments of intense excitement, when one might fancy that trivial 
things must be altogether unnoticed. I remember seeing a magnificent 
plant of scarlet pimpernel which had sprung from a crevice of the lowest 
step, and which I would not suffer to be removed—yes, in that one 
rapid glance, the first thought of which I was conscious was, that I hoped 
the dreadful men might not trample my fine pimpernel which lay with 
its scarlet blossoms and lilac eyes all wide open to the heat. I had been 
seen from below too, and as I leaned for a moment to gather strength 
against the side of the window, I heard one voice say, “ There’s a woman 
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at the windy overhead.” “It’s ‘the misthress sure,” replied another. 
And the next minute the invaders had moved back so as to command a 
view of my position. I was trembling from head to foot, but I kept my 
place, and we stood silently regarding each other for a minute or two. 
As this state of things, however, did not seem to meet the views of my 
objectionable visitors, they began talking together in whispers, and then 
one tall, powerful-looking man, singling himself out from the rest, 
addressed me : é 

“ Mrs. Forrest, we know ye’ve no one in the house wid ye bud an 
omadhawn of a girleen an’ a babby, an’ we only want to do cur bisniss 
fair an’ aisy, athout hurt or harm to yerself or anything belongin’ to ye, 


so just come down an’ let uz in, an’ we'll take what we want an’ go, an’ 
lave ye our blessin’.”’ 


“ What is it you do want?” I asked. 

‘ Just our rights, ma’am ; nothin’ more.” 

* And what rights of yours can you get here ?” 

* Money and fire-arms, and anything else that'll help the good cause.” 

“ As for money,” I said, “I have just got two pounds and fivepence, 
which I will give you with pleasure; as for fire-arms, you shall have 
none. You think | am unable to resist your entrance, but, if you try, 
you will find that the door and windows are strong enough to keep out a 
stronger force than yours. Be warned in time; before you could pos- 
sibly break in, Colonel Forrest will be home from church.” 

“ Arrah! me lady,” cried another man, “ Sure yer not spakin’ to 
childher. We know what time it takes to go from here to the church ; 
it’s every step ov three good mile, an’ it’s only one o’clock; we’ve a good 
while afore uz yit, glory be to God! Now listen hether, me lady; ix 
we'll get, as sure as yer livin’; iv ye let uz in pacable, why we'll do our 
work, and come out agin like a dhrove o’ lambs, bud iv we have to let 
— in, yell not be there to tell yer story whin the kurnel comes 


** Honest men,” I answered, “do not need to disguise themselves, and, 
owing to your disguises, I cannot tell whether I know any of you or not, 
but if there are any amongst you who know me, they know that in your 
sickness and poverty we have never held aloof from you, your wives, and 
children ; we have fed, clothed, and tended you, helped you out of debt, 
given you work to do, and yoy mean to reward us by breaking into our 
house and robbing us. I had a better opinion of Irishmen.” 

There arose a chorus of “ Thrue for ye, ma’am, jew’l,” “ Every word 
iv id’s gospel,” “ It’s yersel’s the good lady all out;” and then the first 
spokesman resumed : 

“We've heerd tell iv ye, me lady, an’ no one ov yer own boys could 
be got to do this job just becase iv yer goodness, but ordhers is ordhers, 
an’, as the thing had to be done, we’ve got chaps from north an’ south, 
aist an’ west ; an’ see, now, there’s no more time for palaverin’. Let uz 
in, an’ yer as safe as iv ye wor in a glass-case, bud dhrive us to id, an’, 
be the Holy Farmer! we'll dash the grawl’s brains out before yer face, 
an’ lave ye not worth a thraneese.” 

“Do your worst, if it must be so,” I said. ‘I have given you my 
answer already.” 

Very well, ma’am, Boys, fall to work !” 
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And then began such an assault on the door and windows as shook the 
whole house. I rushed away, cast one look at my still sleeping baby, 
and, raising her cradle in my arms, carried it up to an attic which we 
used as a store-room. I locked the door, and flew down to the hall, 
which was echoing to the thundering blows dealt by the assailants, and 
where Rollo, mad with rage, was tearing to get out, adding to the uproar 
by his furious barking. There was Bridget, whom I had quite forgotten, 
deliberately endeavouring to open the hall door, a task of no small diffi- 
culty, as it needed no common strength to let down the heavy bars. She 
had them all removed when I caught her by the shoulder; she started 
round, her face betraying her guilt and discomfiture. 

Pht oe are you doing?” Leried. ‘ Do you want us to be all mur- 

“ Sure I heerd them tell you meself, ma’am, they wouldn’t touch uz iv 
they got in quiet.” 

* Replace those bars this instant, girl— this moment !” 

“ See here now, ma’am, it’s best to open the doore, becase they’ll get 
in whether or no.” 

“ Let them if they can,” I answered. “ Put up the bars.” 

Her face settled into a dogged sullenness of expression. “JI daren’t, 
ma'am; boys like them outside always gets their way. I'll just open the 
doore by yer lave.” 

* At your peril!’’ I shrieked, almost beside myself. “ At least, if you 
will, I cannot help it, but first bring me your master’s sword-cane from 
the rack over the breakfast-room mantelpiece ; I must have something to 
defend myself.” 

She looked at me and grinned contemptuously, but the instinct of 
serfdom sufficed to gain this boon for me, and she went on her errand. 
Stealing on tiptoe, 1 followed, any noise I might have made being effec- 
tually drowned in the sound of the blows and that made by Rollo. Over 
the mantel was a rack with walking-canes and a light fowling-piece; my 
treacherous damsel raised her arms to take down the cane | had asked 
for, and at the same moment I pulled the door to, and locked it outside. 
I knew she could not get out of the window, which opened only from the 
top, and was at least fourteen feet from the flags of the yard. She gave 
vent to a yell of dismay and anger, and then began swearing horribly, 
but I hurried away, tried in vain to replace the bars, and, finding my 
efforts useless, I locked both dining and drawing-room doors, put the 
keys in my pocket, and, bolting Rollo into the front hall, I fastened the 
folding-doors as well as I was able by the help of chairs, which I-brought 
up from the kitchen, but I could not disguise from myself that if those. 
without once succeeded in effecting a breach in the front door, the inner 
barricade would have but a very faint chance of withstanding them. 
Nevertheless, I had done all I could, and panting and breathless, deafened 

-by the confusion of sounds, the blows on the door, Rollo’s barking, and 
Bridget’s yelling and kicking, I really felt as though my senses were 
about to leave me. One visit I paid to where my treasure lay, and most 
thankful was I to find her, against all hope, sleeping still as soundly as 
though there had been nothing to disturb her. I took the precaution to 
darken the small window of the store-room by means of a blanket, and, 
once again fastening the door, I descended to the next floor, and sat 
myself down on the top step of the staircase. 
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Ido not suppose it is possible for any one who has never been n 
similar peril to estimate my state of mind. I could hear the panels of 
the front door crack and strain. The attacking party were evidently 
redoubling their efforts. 

At last, the barrier yielded with a crash, and the shout of triumph 
from the infuriated savages was so significant of fiendish exultation, that 
I knew my hour was come. One rush was made at the folding-doors, 
but those who attempted them were recalled by the voice which I recog- 
nised as that of the principal mouthpiece of the party. ‘Come back, 
boys, that’ll do afther, don’t let uz waste time. Biddy towld me this 
mornin’ in the chapel-yard that the plate’s all in the dinin’-room to-day 
afther the dinner yestherday. Come, smash the doore.” Yes, so it was, 
the plate which had been used the day before was all either on the side- 
board or in an unlocked coffer beneath it. And Miss Bridget had then 
been in league with those men! ‘Well, she was safe for the present, not 
for long, I feared. Yet even then I found time to wonder how it was 
that the young lady had not admitted her friends by the yard-gate. To 
the back-door of the house I had looked myself before going to the 
nursery. I had its key in my pocket. Rollo now had evidently flown 
at the man, and my poor dog’s last howl sounded in my ears like my own 
death-knell. 

The crash of glass, the clang of metal, and the dull sound of blows 
on wood, rose louder and louder, and Miss Bridget’s vociferations also 
increased in volume. “ Boys, dear, let me out, the misthress, bad loock 
to her! has me locked into the breakfast-room. Make haste, darlin’s; 
the kurnel an’ the men’ill be home this minnit; brake in the fouldin’- 
doores.” But her allies had (as I judged from the sounds I heard) come 
on the wine and spirits in the sideboard, and were otherwise too agreeably 
busy to attend to her pleadings, even if they heard them. How I re- 
pented of my yesterday’s dinner-party, which had left such an unusual 
quantity of exciting liquids in the dining-room to still further madden 
‘men who needed no such excitement. The minutes seemed to me to be 
lengthened into hours, and yet how quickly they were flying! Oh, it 
would be so long before my husband could come! Oh, at the most, ten 
or twelve minutes between me and death! Such adeath! So ran m 
confused and agonised thoughts. I tried to pray, and could only say, 
over and over again, “God help me! God help me!” What more had 
I need to say? At length I heard the sacking parties reassemble in the 
hall, and now came the attack on theinner door. I knew that could not 
long resist such strokes as fell on it, and I dragged myself up to the 
attic ; the store-room was within the cook’s bedroom. I entered this, 
and bolting the door and dragging the table against it, I crept under the 
bed. Still not a sound from baby. Ah, the door isin! And now an- 
other crash, and I can hear Miss Bridget’s vociferations more plainly. 
She is evidently set free, and she, who knows every nook and cranny of 
the house, will soon find me here. I suppose I was as near to fainting as 
a woman of my nerve could be; at least, I grew so sick that it seemed 
to me as if I must die. 

I could hear nothing distinctly for a loud rushing noise in my ears. I 
could see nothing but black discs with luminous edges which floated 
before me. Suddenly there seemed to be a strange silence. [I lay still, 
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expecting my fate, but nothing came ; the silence still continued, and at 
last I crawled from beneath the bed. Then I heard loud voices calling 
my name. Yes, my husband’s voice and that of my sister. I heard 
them hurrying from room to room, and I knew they were in search of 
me, but I could not move or k; with a wild yearning to be with 
them, and see and feel myself safe in their midst, I was altogether 
powerless, A violent spasm of pain seized my heart, and for some 
seconds it ceased to beat, while I gasped for breath, and a cold dew burst 
over my face. 

As suddenly as it had come the pang subsided, my nerveless limbs still 
shook and quivered, but all at once J heard my baby’s helpless wail, and 
that seemed to restore my strengthin some measure. I staggered to the 
inner door, opened it, and raised my little lady, rosy, refreshed, and 
(thank God!) safe from the peril that had menaced us. I managed to 
slip back the bolt of the outer door, but I was too much exhausted to 
pull the table from it. However, the anxious group below had by this 
time ascended to the upper story, and in another minute I was in my 
husband’s arms. 

It was some time before I could speak coherently, but the devastation 
below had spoken plainly enough. 

The work had certainly been thoroughly done so far as it went: the 
stout panels of the hall door were rent and shattered, the lower ones 
being altogether demolished; not a pane of glass in our plate-glass 
windows was left unbroken; the ponderous inner shutters had been taken 
down, and lay on the carpets with broken bottles and decanters, fragments 
of furniture and ornaments, and a significant hatchet and bludgeon. My 
watch with its appurtenances, and my other ornaments, were of course 
gone, and, still worse, all our “ company” plate. My husband’s bureau, 
which stood in a small room, used by him as a study, and opening from 
the dining-room, had been broken open, but the robbers had got but a 
trifle there. Colonel Forrest never kept more money in the house thap 
sufficient for one week, and as Monday was the day on which he was wont 
to replenish his stock, the Sunday’s supply was, of course, very scanty. 
Poor Rollo lay dead and stiff in the hall, his head literally laid open. 
Bridget had vanished with her friends ; but the losses which seemed most. 
to affect my husband, when his indignation on the score of my fear and 
danger had somewhat abated, were those of Rollo and the fire-arms, 
which, always in perfect order, had adorned his study. It was easy to 
see, by the trampled flower-beds in my lawn-garden, the course taken by 
the fugitives; they had made a breach in the hedge bounding one side 
of the lawn, and their trail was plainly visible in the oak wood, but, be- 
yond that, there were but uncertain and misleading traces. Knowing 
them to be heavily encumbered, however, we hoped to hear of them yet, 
and no time was fost in setting justice on their track ; but though every 
measure we or the magistrates could devise was taken to apprehend the 
perpetrators of the outrage, we had at length to resign all hope of seeing 
our property again. A detective from London, who paid us a profes- 
sional visit, shook his head gravely when, amid other irrelevant matter, 
he was told that a coffin, carried in a country cart and followed by a 
group of afflicted mourners, had been seen on that eventful Sunday on 


the high road near our house, and about two hours after my husband’s 
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return. When he further linia inated that the people in our neighbour- 
hood did not know any of the mourners, who were all strangers, and 


that there had been but one woman in the company, which woman, 
sitting in the cart beside the coffin, had kept her head Swed down, and 
covered by a hooded cloak, he actually groaned in spirit, and then, 
bursting into satire, annihilated the ne police by the bitterness of his 
sarcasms on their blind stupidity. 
“That funeral was the funeral of your property, sir,” he said to my 
husband; “a child could see that.” 
We seemed to see it too, then, when it was too late. By-and-by 
vague rumours were circulated that Bridget was gone to Australia or 
America, no one seemed to know which ; but whether this were true or 
not, we never discovered. However, as she never reappeared either in 
our vicinity or amongst her own friends, who, living in a distant 
ly county, were closely watched for many months, the probability is that 
1 there was truth in the report. We surmised that the cause of our visita- 
tion on that particular Sunday was to be found in the well-known fact 
that my husband had received a large sum of money on the preceding 
Saturday, and we presumed that it was thought he had brought it home 
with him; he had, however, put it in the bank with which he did busi- 
ness within half an hour of its receipt by him. Bridget had evidently 
\ been in collusion with the robbers, and had been communicative as to our 
i] plate ; but, of course, much was altogether matter of conjecture. We had 
4 got the girl from a servants’ registry-office in Dublin, so that her ante- 
a (beyond what her papers told) were unknown in our part of the 
{ worid, 
| Gradually we began to lose our sense of danger. I must do the people 
around us the justice to say, that they appeared thoroughly grieved, 
Y ashamed, and indignant at the outrage on us, and were (I do believe) quite 


innocent of any knowledge of it. We had our doors and windows re- 
placed or repaired, and had the former and the shutters sheeted with 
iron ; we were even more careful than formerly in all precautions, and 
one of our two men-servants (both long tried and thoroughly trust- 
worthy) always remained in the house on alternate Sundays. 

| Months passed, and, excepting that we sometimes missed what had 
, been carried away, and that I occasionally suffered from that spasm of the 


heart which I first felt on that terrible Sunday, we had begun to look on 
my peril as a thing gone by. Christmas was at hand, and we were ex- 
pecting several relatives and friends from England. On the day before 
their arrival, I was arranging some matters with my cook, a Roman 
Catholic, iam perfectly honest and well principled. I said to her, “ We 
| shall miss our silver covers now. I wish we had them.” 

4 ‘** Throth! ma’am dear, we can’t well do without them. It bates all 
| that there’s nayther tale or tidin’s ov them. Athin’, why didn’t ye spake 
{| to his raverence ?” 

“To whom?” 

| “To his raverence—to Father O'Driscoll.” 

| “ What do you mean?” 

| Och ! sure, iv the things can be got back at all, he’ll get them ; them 
peelers is no good.” 


* How could the priest help us?” ] 


| 
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~~ they can do anything; it stan’s to rason they can, the holy 
thurs.” 

* How do they manage it ?” 

“Och! they pray for it, an’ then, ov coorse, they get it; but, besides 
that they pray, they prache, they spake from the althar, an’ threaten 
bell, , an’ candlelight on the villyans that do anything bad, an’ one 
priest spakes to another, an’ thin he does his part, an’ so on; it goes the 
a an’ whatever it is, it’s purty sure to be got back, it or its 

ue.” 

I confess that this suggestion of Molly’s sank into my mind. The 
more I thought of it, the more I thought it worth a trial. The parish 
priest was an old man, a highly educated and even accomplished gentle- 
mau, one of the old St. Omer school, which is now almost entirely passed 
away. He was we!l known to us, as he mingled freely in the society of 
the county, and was known and respected by all creeds and classes. The 
result of my meditations was, that I wrote Mr. O’Driscoll an invitation 
to dine with us, and in the course of the evening I made an opportunity 
to speak to him unobserved by my husband ; for, in truth, I was ashamed 
to tell him what I meant to do, thinking that he would laugh at me, yet, 
at the same time, I was resolved to let slip no possible chance of recover- 
ing the stolen things. Mr. O’Driscoll looked very grave when I pre- 
ferred by request. 

*¢ My dear lady,” he said, “I fear you ask what I cannot do. Iknow 
that the robbers were none of the people here, and it is so long since the 
affair—fully four months now—that the chances are your plate and 
jewellery have made acquaintance with the melting-pot long ere this, but 
what I can do I will.” 

I afterwards heard that on the next Sunday, at the close of his sermon, 
the old priest had solemnly addressed his congregation, reminding them 
of all my husband and I had done for them, and urging them, under 
severe penalties, to come forward if they had the faintest clue to the per- 
petrators of the outrage. No disclosure followed his address, and a fort- 
night more brought us to Christmas-eve. 

Our house was full of old friends, and, despite the absence of my plate 
and other things, I determined to be very happy, and as the weather was 
bright and frosty, with a light sprinkling of crisp snow, we enjoyed as 
many out-door pleasures as the season would allow. On the last day of 
the old year, we had all set off after luncheon to a lake in a demesne 
some three miles away, and skated till it was time to return to dinner. 
Every one was tired in the evening, and but that we wished to see the 
New Year in, we should all have retired to rest very much earlier than 
usual. As it was, we only waited for the coming in of our new friend, 
and were exchanging congratulations and “ good nights” in the hall as 
we took our candles from the table. All at once, one dull loud crash on 
the knocker stilled every voice, and I know that for myself I turned faint 
with memory and fear. The knock was repeated, but no answer was 
made to my husband’s loud question as to who knocked, and after a 
moment's deliberation several of us ascended to my old post of vantage, 
and Colonel Forrest and another gentleman opened the window and 
leaned out. We had left our lights in the hall, and were not afraid of 
being seen from below. The night was a black frost, moonless and still, 
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and when the eyes of the look-out had become accustomed to the dark- 
ness, we who were behind were informed that no one was in sight, but 
that something lay on the door-step, and that the sound of feet in rapid 
retreat was distinctly audible on the frozen gravel of the avenue. It was 
decided that two gentlemen should keep watch above to prevent a sur- 
prise, and the rest should open the door and examine the heap on the 
step; so it was done, and, to our joy and delight, we found two large 
rough willow baskets (such as the country people use for potatoes), con- 
taining every article that had been taken from us, with the small exce 
tion of one salt-spoon. Yes, everything else was there, black with tarnish, 
and not a little scratched and bruised, but otherwise quite safe. We con- 
jectured that the things had been buried in the earth, for they were soiled 
and mirched with clay. Perchance we should never have got them, had 
not the keenness of the search for them, and its long duration, made the 
robbers afraid to dispose of them. As soon as the restitution was made 
public, I had a note fromMr. O’Driscoll congratulating me, and begging 
me never again to mention the subject to him. Nor did I. 


OUR LADY OF FOLGO.AT. 
BRETON LEGEND. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


This ballad is extremely popular in Brittany, and the miracles of the Lady of 
Folgo-at firmly believed. ‘The church was built in the fifteenth century, and the 
village grew round it. Wigourvez is close by.] : 


I. 
“Fatner! health and joy be thine!” 
“Daughter, why so early come? 
Why wash that snowy linen fine ? 
hat brings thee, tell me, from thy home ?” 


**Father, I am here to pray 
Thou wilt help me at my need ;— 
Haste, oh, haste without delay, 
Forth to Folgo-at with speed : 
Go on foot—nay, barefoot so 
Kneeling—if it must be so! 
Thou wilt find the ashes there 
Of the heart that was thy care !” 


“Daughter! what the cause, impart 
That to ashes turns thy heart.” , 


“They found a dead child in the wood, 
And call me guilty of its blood !” 
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Il, 
The Lord of Pouligwenn one day, 
Before he dined, went to the chase— 
“Ts this a hare ?—this bloody prey, 
Or is’t a dead child in this Aa 
They’ve hung it on a branch—'tis cold! 
The cord is round its neck—behold !” 


Home to his lady went the knight, 
His mien and brow were sad to see: 
“Poor infant! *twas a piteous sight! 
Who may the wretched mother be ?” 


‘Good morrow, goodwife, health and hail! 
The hemp looks flourishing and fair.” 
“Oh no; the hemp is sure to fail, 
Your pigeons make such havoc there!” 


** Why art thou all alone to-day ?>— 
Why are thy daughters absent? say.” 


“Two at the river, washing, stay, 
And two prepare the hemp alway : 
Two prepare, and other two 
Comb, as is their wont to do. 


Marie Fanchonie, poor maid, 

My young niece, in bed is laid: 

Eight or nine months ’tis ago 

Since she Jay in pain and woe!” 
“Ha! my godchild ?—ope the door— 
I must see thy niece once more.” 


“ Tell me, little godchild dear, 
Where thy pain is most severe.” 


“Tn my body, near my heart— 
Dear godmother, in every part.” 


“Rise up, lost child! the truth I guess, 
To Father Francis go confess : 

Confess thy crime, and have a care, 

For great thy peril is—beware !” 


* Alas! I have not sinn’d, and less 
Than eight days since did I confess.” 


“ Away! to lie do not begin— 

For thine has been a deadly sin: 

Thou wert this morning in the wood, 
And, yet, thy shoes are wet with blood !” 


Il. 
** Little page, what happens, say 
In the street who passes through , 
Your farmers all from Wigourvez, 
‘The hangman, and your godchild too!” 


Alas! hard were. the heart and cold 
That could at Folgo-at behold 

The girl, but fifteen summers old, 

The young girl, whom two archers lead 
To be hang’d!—’tis so decreed. 
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An aged woman walked before, 

And a lighted torch she bore: 

Marie only said, and smiled, ? 
“Tt was not mine, the murdered child.” 


Forth rush’d the Lady in despair : 

‘Oh yield my godchild to my care! 
Her weight in gold I'll give ye straight, 
And besides my palfrey’s weight— 

If not enough, I’ll give, indeed, 

Her weight and mine upon my steed.” 


“Lady, cease that wailing ery, 
She is sentenced, and must die.” 


IV. 
At dinner sat the Seneschal ; 
The hangman sought him in his hall : 
“Excuse me, lord, ’tis strange to tell, 
Marie Fanchonic is well; 
She will not hang !—in vain I try, 
She looks and smiles, and will not die!” 


‘Bear her, drag her to the stake, 
To the fire the murd’ress take !” 


“Ho! fire enough and smoke allow : 
She must burn or smother now.” 


But once more the h an came : 
“Lord, both smoke raging flame 
Reach éven to her bosom high, 

But young Marie will not die! 

Still she smiles and looks the same.” 


‘Ere I believe it, we shall hear 
This capon carol loud and clear.” 


A op on the board they saw, 
All eaten, save the claws alone ;— 
Up sprung the Seneschal in awe— 
The capon crow’d in piercing tone ! 


** May Fanchonic! thy pardon give, 

*Tis L have sinned, and thou shalt live. 
Tis I, not thou—feel no alarm: 

Who keeps thee in the fire from harm ?” 


* Folgo-at’s holy Lady sweet 

Sweeps the flames beneath my feet : 
The mother of all Christians, blest! 
Sweeps the flames beneath my breast.” 


*Quick! send to Wigourvez with speed, 
Bring the goodwife, bring them all— 
Find out who has done the deed, 
Let no fear on Marie fall.” 


Through the fire each daughter past, 
Not one troubled or annoyed, 

Untouched—scathless—first and last, 
The servant-maid the flames destroy’d 
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_ NAPOLEON II. AND QUEEN HORTENSE. 


As we have seen in a previous paper on the Boyhood of Napoleon IIL, 
the quiet little city of Constance was no permanent asylum for the Napo- 
leonides, Queen Hortense and her son Louis Napoleon. Diplomacy would 
not leave her at peace even here ; the retired life of the queen, who was 
almost entirely cut off from the outer world, did not prevent false reports 
_ being constantly spread about her. She was begrudged a residence in @ 

city which almost resembled a place of banishment, and as no reasonable 
excuse could be found in the queen’s conduct to remove her, they pro- 
ceeded very simply to the employment of force. It was intimated to the 
Grand-Duke Charles of Baden that he must banish his relations from his 
state. Ere long arrived a member of his household, Herr von Frank, 
who had orders to express to the queen the grand-duke’s deep regret that 
he found himself under the sad necessity of begging her to leave his ter- 
ritory. The Grand-Duchess Stephanie felt it most deeply that her consort 
had been forced by the great powers to expel Hortense. A visit was not 
even possible, because M. de. Talleyrand saw in a meeting of the two 
royal ladies a conspiracy against the Bourbon monarchy. Hortense en- 
dured this persecution, as she endured everything, with calmness, resigna- 
tion, and dignity, and promised Herr von Frank to leave, so soon as the 
weather and her delicate health permitted. 

Pressed on all sides, she at length purchased, on February 10, 1817, 
for thirty thousand florins, the Arenenberg, situated in the canton of 
Thurgau, on the lower lake of Constance, and had the house fitted up 
according to her taste. 

The queen very unwillingly quitted her town residence, which had 
afforded her peace after the storm. The education of the prince had been 
here her first and most special care and principal pre ssc as her 
affection for him was her liveliest feeling. She herself gave him lessons 
in drawing and dancing, because no masters in thuse branches were to be 
had. On the Saturday of each week he belonged entirely to his mother; 
he then repeated everything he had learned in the preceding five days, no 
matter whether Latin or other matters unfamiliar to the queen. She 
wished to prove to her son, by the attention she devoted to the slightest 
details, that she took the deepest interest in his progress. As Louis was 
so quick, and his intellect was so prematurely developed, it was more diffi- 
cult to watch over than to instruct him. The worthy Abbé Bertrand em- 
ployed all his efforts, but the prince frequently slipped from him. The 
queen consequently felt that firmer hands were needed to guide this in- 
dependent character. What rendered the poor abbé’s attempts the more 
difficult was his pupil’s quickness, which found an answer at once, and 
which always expected a reason for the things demanded of him. 

On one occasion the abbé had repeatedly demanded obedience to a rule, 
against which his pupil obstinately resisted. When the former, however, 
insisted on obedience, the prince ran away and seized his sabre. Ber- 
trand complained to his mother, who determined to punish and humiliate 
her son in a solemn manner. He was seut for next morning to the queen’s 
room, where he was obliged to kneel down and listen to an earnest lecture 
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in the presence of his governor. After a valet had broken his sabre 
and laid the pieces before him, he was compelled to beg the abbé’s 
pardon. 

The queen generally spent her morning hours in her sleeping-room, 
engaged in writing her memoirs. The necessity of answering the false- 
hoods and calumnies published about her during the last two years, gave 
her the idea of writing her memoirs. She did so under the impression of 
the moment—and it was to a certain extent a moral want—triumphantly 
refute the numerous calumnious accusations to which the banished em- 
peror was exposed. These memoirs, which were commenced in 1816, 
appeared after her death, and possess considerable value for the his- 
torian. 

The queen’s brother, Eugéne Beauharnois, who visited her several times 
in Constance, and soon convinced himself that it was not possible for his 
sister to remain there, made every effort to draw her to Bavaria. This 
eo was agreeable for both; but Hortense did not wish to be the 
slightest obstacle to her brother’s happiness, and refused to accede to his 
solicitation until King Maximilian gave his adhesion to Eugéne’s plan, 
and himself invited her to Bavaria. 

As she did not wish to reside in Miinich, Eugéne proposed to her the 
ancient city of Augsburg, which was not a great distance from the capital, 
and offered them facilities for meeting. Moreover, there was an excellent 
school there, which in the eyes of the queen was an immense advantage. 
On May 6, 1817, therefore, Hortense quitted Constance, to the great regret 
of the inhabitants, whose universal affection she had gained through her 
affability and large benevolence. Before she left, she drove out to her new 
property at Arenenberg, in order to tell her steward, Rousseau, that he 
was to stop there, and have some requisite building done. The queen 
lived four years in Augsburg. The prince attended the schools there, and 
obtained prizes for his industry, one of which is in the possession of Herr 
Keller, the former owner of Arenenberg. In the vacations, the prince 
— with his mother either the new estate in Thurgau, or else travelled 
in Italy. 

After the queen had purchased Arenenberg, the building was pressed 
on, and tte whole place was utterly changed. From drawings still exist- 
ing, we find that the old chateau bore a considerable resemblance to a 
medizval castle. The main building had battlements, and a small bell 
turret; a wall with four round towers ran round the entire estate, which 
contained several farm-houses and other buildings. When the masons set 
to work in carrying out the plans of the Constance architect, this wall was 
pulled down, as well as the farm-buildings, with the exception of one, and 
the chateau lost its battlements and belfry. On the levelled ground rose 
a straggling one-storied edifice, with stables, outhouses, a small theatre, 
and a conservatory. In addition, a chapel was built for holding private 
divine service. 

After the queen went to occupy her new residence, about the year 
1822, she set apart the main building for herself and the ladies of her 
‘small court, as well as any female visitors. In the adjoining building 
were rooms on the ground floor for the male attendants, and the prince 
a ag two small rooms on the first floor. The other six were set apart 
for the higher officials and guests. In the main building, which was 
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enlarged by an annexe looking southward, there is a hall, from which a 
winding stair leads to the first floor. From this hall you pass into the 
salon, the reception-room, the summer salon, the billiard-room and library, 
and a dining-room. On the first floor we enter the queen’s bedroom, 
which has only two windows looking north and east, and a very small 
cabinet attached to it. The queen’s bed stood in an alcove. In addition, 
there are a small salon with cota two sleeping apartments, and a room 
for a lady’s maid on the same floor. The second story contains five bed- 
rooms. 

In this small chateau the queen resided till her death. As in Constance, 
she devoted herself in her new asylum to her favourite amusements : 
drawing, music, and reading. The prince continued his studies under 
the guidance of his tutors. But he did not neglect corporeal exercises, 
and though he was at first weak and delicate, he acquired great strength 
and agility by continued training and exercise. When staying with the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg at Miinich, he had the best opportunity for learn- 
ing the art of riding, in which he made great progress. After dinner, his 
recreation frequently consisted in a display of horsemanship, by which he 
caused his mother great pleasure. Easily and gracefully he leaped off 
and on his horse while it was going at a gallop. He was also a very 
skilful lancer. Though he never risked his neck, he was, as a rider, bold 
and steady. The distance from Arenenberg to Constance was at least five 
miles, but he regularly did it in a quarter of an hour, on the Andalusian 
barb which had been given him by his deceased brother. When the 
gatekeeper of Constance, on one occasion, considered that he was riding 
too hard, and demanded the fine for contravention of the law, the prince 
threw him double the amount, and laughingly cried: “ There’s the fine 
for the return journey as well.” When the Thurgau militia turned out 
to exercise with blank cartridge, he mounted a savage horse, which 
would not let anybody but him mount its back. Although it reared and 
bucked, he mastered it at last, and made it perfectly quiet and obedient. 

He grew so fond of out-of-door sports, that he ordered up all the young 
men from the neighbouring village of Salenstein, and practised them in 
running and leaping. On some occasions he gave prizes to the victors. 
In winter, he proved himself a first-rate skater on the almost annually 
frozen lower lake. He might frequently be seen pushing his mother or 
her friends in a sleigh over the ice. In summer, swimming was a great 
treat to him. Accompanied by a boatman, he often swam, without rest- 
ing, to the well-known island of Reichenau, and at times enjoyed this 
pleasure in the cold weather, when he returned from shooting. 

Once he caused his cousins, the daughters of the Grand-Duchess 
Stephanie of Baden, when they were crossing the Neckar bridge in 
Mannheim, no slight terror. Unfortunately, it occurred to one of them - 
to ask him whether he had the courage to leap into the river at this spot. 
No sooner said than done ; he swung himself on to the parapet and leaped 
into the stream. He returned to the palace with dripping clothes, and 
laughing, though it was a cold March day. 

He managed a boat as well as he swam. When no breeze rippled the 
smooth surface of the lake on lovely warm summer evenings, he would 
invite his mother and the never-absent guests to have a sail. The queen 
frequently took her guitar with her, and sang as merrily as if no storms 
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had ever troubled her life. But even at times when the lake was agi- 
tated by dangerous waves, the prince retained his coolness. Thus, on one 
occasion, he sailed with a friend from Ziirich to Seefelden, and, on the re- 
turn, the boat was driven out into the raging lake by the violent wind. 
He struggled for two long hours in darkness against the waves, and did 
not stop until he reached once more the spot from which he had set out. 

The prince had also acquired great readiness in the use of the rapier. 
He probably received his first lessons from a certain artist of the name of 
Burkart, in Rome, who is at present residing with Agassiz at Boston. As 
the prince made strategies his chief study, he must necessarily know how 
to use weapons. By constant practice he acquired almost perfection in 

istol and rifle practice. He learned it on the shooting-ground at 

matingen, as member of the Thurgau Cantonal Rifle Society, to which 

he presented a handsome flag. ‘This flag he carried once himself as 
leader of the Thurgau riflemen at a federal shooting festival. 

It would be an error to suppose that a luxurious and extravagant life 
was led at Arenenberg. The queen devoted but very little time to dress 
and the table. Hence the meals were so modest, that she alone drank 
foreign wine, while the prince and the others contented themselves with 
country wine. She found greater pleasure in cheerful and clever conver- 
sation, in which her son, on the other hand, took but little part, for salon 
life possessed but slight attractions for him. He would sit for entire 
evenings silent and absorbed in thought: only now and then throwing a 
word into the conversation. If the latter became animated, he never 
made any long speeches, but expressed his opinion in short, sharp sen- 
tences. 

Not the slightest hesitation was ever observed in his language or 
manners ; in his answers he always expressed a clear and sharply-marked 
idea. If the conversation turned on his uncle, the Emperor Napoleon, 
whom he venerated like a god, and if it appeared that any one took a 
false view of any of his sentiments or actions, the prince uttered his con- 
tradiction of the statement sharply and rapidly. He was just as decided 
and persevering in his attachments and dislikes, and never made foolish 
remarks, Anything he had once determined on he followed up quietly, 
silently, and = and for this reason his mother ot ef him 
Doux Entéte. 

He had but little feeling for art. When the musical performances 
commenced in the salon, he would pull his guests by the coat, and say, 
“Let us go out” (to his house, which was separate from the chiteau). 
Similarly the belles lettres affected him but very slightly. When Buchon 
and others tried to enchain the company by some poetical recitation, the 
prince began to yawn. On the other hand, he took great interest in 
trade questions, especially in mechanics. It was his delight to ponder 
over experiments and improvements, especially when he imagined he 
could apply them to artillery. 

The beauties of nature produced no marked impression on him, and 
yet it is so lovely on the solitary Arenenberg! From the terrace behind 
the chateau there is an exquisite view of a silent, idyllic landscape. At 
the foot of the hill lies the calm lake, on which rises, as on a floating 


island, the old and once so celebrated Abbey of Reichenau, with its most 
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interesting churches. Opposite to it, on the mainland, stands solitary 

and desolate the Chateau of Heyne, formerly the residence of the prince- 

bishops of Constance, which once saw merry days. At no great distance 

stands the old Allensbach and the town of St. Radolf, with the peninsula 

em said formerly to have been connected with the island by a 
way. 

To the west and north of Radolfzell rise from the plain the extinct 
voleanoes of the Hegau, as rich in natural curiosities as in" ruins, which 
in the middle ages crowned these peaks as stately castles. The most re- 
markable of all is Hohentwiel, formerly the abode of the Alemannic 
dukes, afterwards a monastery, and finally a Wiirtemberg fortalice, dis- 
mantled in 1800. Near it rises gracefully and boldly the ex-robber 

rie of Hohenkriken, while the triple-peaked Hohenstoffeln, with its 
three ruined castles, commands the landscape. 

Westward, the forest-clad Ichienenberg thrusts itself, like a mighty 
wedge, between the Radolfzeller and Bernanger lakes. The peninsula 
upon which Berlingen stands closes the landscape on the west. Several 
tongues of land jut out into the placid lake, and the village of Mammer- 
bach is picturesquely situated in a sequestered nook. The view from the 
chateau eastward is intercepted by forests. A pavilion but a short dis- 
tance from it, however, affords a most extensive prospect of Constance and 
the glistening lake, and beyond these of the Tyrolese and Bavarian Alps, 
which dissolve in the bluish mist. Here the queen frequently drank tea 
on fine afternoons, amused herself with music or singing, or listening to 
a select band stationed in an adjoining wood. 

The Arenenberg family were on very friendly terms with the sur- 
rounding gentry, and the higher class society were visited as kindly as 
they were received. This was more especially the case with the Ammann 
family at Ermatingen, with whom the chateau was very intimate, as the 
sons were nearly the same age as the prince. At the present time, Herr 
Frederick Ammann is steward at Arenenberg, and keeps up a regular 
correspondence with the emperor. 

There was never any lack of visitors and guests at the hospitable 
chateau. The Dowager Grand-Duchess Stephanie of Baden, the Princess of 
Sigmaringen, the old and amiable uncle, the Marquis de Beauharnois, their 
relative, Count Tascher de la Pagerie, ex-aide-de-camp of Napoleon I., as 
well as the queen’s school friends, the Duchess of Ragusa and the widows 
of Marshals Duroc and Ney, were constantly at Arenenberg, and always 
found the kindest reception. Madame Campan, too, in whose school the 
queen had been educated, visited shortly before her death her dear foster- 
daughter, who had proved the faithful protectress of her desolate old age. 
On festal occasions little theatrical performances were got up, to which 
the queen’s neighbours were invited, and in which she herself, with 
harmless merriment and entrain, performed parts drawn from the life of 
the people. One of Hortense’s most valued and valuable friends was the 
noble Baron Henry von Wessenberg, who was a frequent and ever 
welcome guest at the chateau. 

As Hortense, even in exile, never forgot fair France, she was familiar 
with the literary productions of the country. She was especially attached 
to poetry. Hence it was not surprising that poets and artists always 
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found a cordial reception. Among them, the most remarkable were 
Chateaubriand and Casimir de la Vigne. The latter, a thoroughly in- 
dependent man, who had spurned a pension and the Cross of the Legion 
at the hands of the Bourbons, spent a summer at Arenenberg, and took 
thence as his wife the lady in waiting, Mademoiselle Eliza de Courtin. 
As the winter was too lonely at Arenenberg, Hortense for several years 
took a trip to Rome, on which her son always accompanied her. In 


Florence, where the ex-King of Holland had taken up his residence, a 


week or a fortnight was spent, and Louis was then enabled to associate 
with his brother. On one occasion the. king went to Marienbad, in 
Bohemia, and Louis was allowed to accompany him, while his elder 
brother remained, in the mean while, at Arenenberg. 

Up to this time the Napoleonides had led an apparently quiet life, and 
troubled themselves but little about the outer world. The Bourbons 
seemed firmly seated on the old throne, which foreign bayonets had won 
for them again, when suddenly the revolution of July hurled them from 
it, as they never could comprehend the spirit of the age. The Paris re- 
volution enkindled the spark of liberty in every country. In Italy 
a republican conspiracy was formed, which came to an outbreak. At 
its head stood the two sons of Queen Hortense. The undertaking ended 
unfortunately. The elder of the princes died in Forli, and the younger 
could only be saved by the resolute and clever behaviour of his mother, 
who risked everything for him. She described the whole affair in an ex- 
tremely interesting little work, bearing the title of ‘‘ My Travels in Italy, 
France, and England, in 1831.” From this moment mother and son 
brooded over the idea how the latter could rise to the exalted station, a 
prospect of which had been afforded him in his cradle. Not one of the 
old Napoleonides believed so firmly and confidently in the star of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the mission of his relatives to continue his work, 
than Hortense. It was her deep conviction, and the most powerful 
motive of her exertions, that her son had a claim to the throne of France, 


_ 80 long as the French nation had not declared that the Napoleon family 


had forfeited it. For this reason she urged her son to action, with the 
words, that he owed it to his name to render himself worthy of his 
mission, and educate himself for it. The minds of both were occupied 
by a belief in a great future, and the plans to realise it. Hence the 
prince, despite all the modesty and plainness of his behaviour, and the 
simplicity of his dress, never forgot the feeling of his rank and grandeur, 
which was always rendered perceptible by a certain gravity and reserve. 

Louis had entered the Swiss artillery, studied under General Dufour, 
and had risen to the rank of captain. As such, he published, in 1833, his 
political and military reflections, the latter part of which was praised b 
connoisseurs. Afterwards appeared a pamphlet, ‘ Idées Napoléoniennes, 
which had a strong republican tinge. He wished to be talked about, and 
to attract the world’s attention to his person, and so he tried to set every 
lever in motion and employ the most varied schemes for his object. 

In the Italian campaign Louis had formed the acquaintance of several 
gentlemen, afterwards exiled, the chief among them being the well-bred 
and talented physician Enrico Conneau of Florence, by whose assistance 
he afterwards contrived to escape from the fortress of Ham : other friends 
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were the witty and fiery Count Arese and Visconti.. At Rome, mother 
and son formed the acquaintance of Cottreau the artist, who lived several 
years at Arenenberg, and practised his art there. They were joined there by 
several other Frenchmen, among whom the more earnest Persigny and De 
Querelles and Laity were the most note-worthy. They stayed frequently 
and for a lengthened period at Arenenberg. With them and Colonel 
Charles Pasquin, who married the queen’s reader, Mademoiselle Cochelet, 
and purchased the neighbouring chateau of Wolfsberg, the plan for the 
bold stroke at Strasburg was discussed. Prior to this event, the chateau 
on several occasions could not contain all the guests, and lodgings were 
prepared for them at Ermatingen. 

Naturally of a reserved character, the prince did not betray, either by 
word or look, the thought which occupied fim waking and dreaming. He 
had taken the shooting in the forests of the Badois parishes, from Woll- 
matingen as far as Marktelfingen, for ten years, more for the sake of his 
friends than himself. Although a very fine shot, he was not passionately 
attached to the sport. When more roebuck were killed than could be 
used in the chateau, he would never consent to sell them, but gave the 
surplus to the poor of Allensbach, so that they might enjoy game for once. 
One day, when his shooting companions had gone to their posts, he was 
sitting dreamily, and lost in thought, under a tree, and staring at the land- 
scape. Bailiff Huttule, of Salenstein, a man to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, came up and said, “ Prince, what are you thinking of, and why 
are you not shooting?” 

The prince replied, “ If I imagined that my cap knew what is going 
on under it, I would burn it on the spot.” 

For some time the prince occupied himself with the idea of inventing 
rifled artillery. For this purpose he had cannon cast in 1836 at the 
Constance bell-foundry, and had steel grooves fitted into them by one 
Klein, an engineer. One of these guns proved a failure, and had to be 
destroyed again. This was twice attempted in vain by loading with d 
sand, which was obtained from Paris for the purpose. Klein attempted 
it in a different way, by means of a tightly-fitting screw. The attempt 
at bursting was made on an appointed day in the presence of the prince, 
between the Kreuzlinger and Emmishofer gates of Constance. It succeeded 
so fully that the pieces flew in all directions, even as far as the market- 
ame and created a tremendous excitement. In the first moment of con- 

ion, the prince mounted his horse and rode at full gallop into the 
Thurgau territory. He did not return till the affair had been settled, 
which, after all, was not of much consequence, as the police had been 
warned beforehand. With the two other guns he practised firing at a 
target, which was put up on Reichenau island, facing the chateau, and 
he Tesile ever missed his mark. 


How far Hortense was initiated in her son’s plans to expel Louis 
Philippe is unknown. Probably she knew more about them than people 
believe ; for when he left her under the pretext of joining a shooting- 
party in the neighbourhood of Hechingen, she threw her arms round his 
neck, pressed him passionately to her heart, and, almost unnoticed, thrust 
on his finger the betrothal ring of Napoleon and Josephine, which she 
regarded as a species of talisman in the hour of danger. The unfortunate 
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result of October 30, 1836, in Strasburg, is well known. A special 
brochure appeared about it in the French and German languages. The 
vessel which the King of France placed at the prince’s disposal conveyed 
him to Rio Janeiro. From here he wrote to his mother: “ Two months 
ago I wished’ never more to return to Switzerland. If I could now yield 
to my feelings, I should have no other desire but to find myself again in 
my little room, and in the beautiful country where I might have been so 
” 

Bull he did not remain long in Brazil, for a letter from his dearly-be- 
loved mother, dated April 3, 1837, urged him to return as speedily as 

ssible to Arenenberg. She was suffering from a fearful disease (cancer 
in the womb), which she had long kept concealed. She could no longer 
hope for a cure, and her most anxious desire was to see her son once 
again. The prince braved the government of Louis Philippe, crossed the 
ocean again, and arrived at his mother’s side on August 4, 1837. She 
was waiting for death with calm cheerfulness and resolute courage, as she 
entertained the most perfect conviction that her son was born for an 
exalted position. The nearer death came to her, the more amiable she 
grew: a mere flower was sufficient to delight her. She felt intense joy 
when her son and a companion carried her about in the open air. She 
bade a most affectionate farewell to all her servants, whom she recom- 
mended to her son. When the latter left the death-bed after the last 
interview without witnesses, she repeatedly cried after him, “ Farewell, 
Louis—farewell for ever!” She held the hand of an old priest from 
Ermatingen until she expired. This mournful event took place at five 
o’clock on the morning of October 5, 1837. 

Six days later, at nine A.M. on October 11, the funeral obsequies of the 
queen were performed in the most solemn manner. After the coffin, ac- 
companied by numerous mourners, had been carried to the church at 
Ermatingen, and a mass had been performed by the prelate of Kreuz- 
lingen, it was carried back in the same solemn manner to Arenenberg, 
where the corpse rested till permission arrived to convey it to Ruelle, near 
Paris, where the mother of the queen, the Empress Josephine, also sleeps 
the eternal sleep. 

The deceased had made her will on April 3, 1837, and appointed 
Madame Salvage her executrix. On account of my limited space, I omit 
the various legacies, though so interesting in many respects, and merely 
quote a few principal passages from the will: “I leave to the govern- 
ment of the canton of Thurgau a gold pendule, which, in accordance 
with my wish, shall be placed in the hall of the Landrath. This souvenir 
may remind them of the noble courage with which a peaceful hospitality 
was granted me in this canton. I hope that my son will always keep 
Monsieur Vincent Rousseau with him. His devotion and his disinterested- 
ness are priceless, I wish him to be told how highly I value him, and 
how much I wish that he may serve my son as he has served me. My 
husband will, perhaps, give a thought to my memoirs, and let him be 
told that. my greatest sorrow was that I could not make him happy. I 
have no political advice to offer my son; I know that he is aware of his 
position, and of the duties his name imposes on him. I forgive all the 
princes with whom I stood in friendly relations for the levity of their 
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judgment about me. I pardon all the ministers and chargés d’affaires of 
es great powers the falsehood of the reports they en sent home 
about me. A few Frenchmen, to whom I had an opportunity of being 
useful, I forgive the calumnies which they heaped upon me, in order to 
pay their debt of gratitude; I pardon those who believed these calumnies 
without investigation, and I hope to live a little in the memory of my 
beloved countrymen. I thank all those who are around me, my servants 
included, for their good services, and I hope that they will not forget my 
memory.” 

The prince had loved his mother tenderly; but his sorrow remained 
silent and repressed. Everywhere admiration, respect, and love had fol- 
lowed her ; she formed in Switzerland the nucleus of a great charitable 
society, and probably gained less through her connexion with the Napo- 
leonides than she lost by it. Louis Napoleon now occupied himself more 
than he had formerly done with the public life of Switzerland, though he 
declined a seat in the grand council, &c. He seemed to attach value to 
his right of citizenship in Thurgau, which induced the Swiss authorities 
to take a lively interest in him. The usually so crafty and calculating 
King of the French had committed the stupidity of demanding the ex- 
pulsion of the prince from Switzerland. Through this step he gave him 
an enormous value in the eyes of the Napoleonists and of France, at- 
tracted attention to him, and made him a political martyr. Like one man 
Switzerland rose in arms for the defence of her citizen, and it looked as if 
the affair must be settled by violence, when suddenly the prince gave it 
an entirely different turn. On the afternoon of September 21, 1837, he 
personally informed Landammann Anderwert, president of the lesser 
council, of his resolution not to force Switzerland into the necessity of 
waging war for him, though at the same time he offered his most cordial 
thanks for the protection granted him. 

On the afternoon of October 14, the prince, accompanied to the gates 
by eighteen equipages, arrived in Constance, and left again at five P.m., 
with post horses. His friend Girelle sat alone with him in his travelling- 
carriage: in another followed his physician, Conneau, and his valet, 
Charles Thelin. As he entered the carriage, the assembled crowd dis- 
ae a gloomy silence through sympathy for his fate, and the pain at 
osing so valuable a neighbour was unmistakably expressed. The prince 
proceeded to England by the Rhine. 

The now deserted Arenenberg remained until May, 1853, in the pos- 
session of the prince, but was sold in that year, with the furniture, farms, 
and woods, to a Herr Keller from Saxony. In 1855 the emperor bought 
it,back again, with the exception of the forest, which Herr Keller retained. 
The farm-house, which was almost tumbling down, was restored precisel 
on the same design, and the walls of the chateau were covered with fresh 
paper of exactly the same pattern and colour as the old. If we now pay 
a visit to Arenenberg, in spite of much that is fine to be seen, we miss 
the most interesting and valuable articles. Thus, for instance, the Gobelin 
tapestry, representing the Emperor Napoleon I. on horseback, with some 
grenadiers offering him a flag, one of the most successful portraits of him, 
has been removed, and is now in the Hotel des Invalides at Paris. In 
the same way, we miss the splendid picture of Napoleon on the Bridge of 
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Lodi, by Gros; the marble bust of the Empress Josephine, by Canova; the 
busts of Queen Hortense and of her son Napoleon, who died in Italy; of 
Prince Eugéne, a Mercury, a Venus di’ Medici in Carrara ; marble, all of 
which have been sent to Paris. ie 

For all that, a visit to this historic spot is well worth the time expended 
on it. In the hall we are welcomed by six portraits of Egyptian sheiks, 
who paid visits to the Emperor Napoleon I. In the reception-room we 
see the full-length portrait of Queen Hortense by Cottreau, who lived 
many years at Arenenberg, taken in a most peculiar light—moon and lamp 
light mingled. On ‘the opposite wall hangs a portrait of the prince by the 
same artist, leading his Andalusian barb through the snow to the chateau ; 
and on the remaining walls the portraits of Joseph Bonaparte, of Eugéne 
Beauharnois and three of his children, ‘as well as likenesses of Hortense’s 
two youngest children. In the library are full-length portraits of the 
Empress Josephine, of General Siendieeniaie, of Count Tascher de la 
Pagerie, of Murat, 

A winding staircase leads to the queen’s death-bed room on the first 
floor, which has been already described. Admission to it can only be ob- 
tained by a card procured from the administrator, who resides at 
Tagerweilen. The walls are covered with damask paper, white flowers 
on a yellow ground. The furniture, consisting of two commodes with gilt 
ornaments, and a large bouquet painted on porcelain, arouses a melancholy 
feeling in the visitor, as the pair once belonged to the unfortunate consort 
of Louis XVI. A Praying Woman, by Mademoiselle Marie Ellenrieder of 
Constance, and a picture representing the present Emperor Napoleon and 
his elder brother as cherubim, complete the decoration of the little room. 
The bed, standing in an alcove, is the one in which the queen died. In 
the adjoining cabinet we gaze on the portrait of the Empress Josephine 
looking out upon a magnificent landscape, and a portrait of the amiable 
Madame de Broe, painted by Hortense herself. This lady perished in the 
sight of the queen on June 10, 1813, when they were visiting the water- 
fall of Gresy, in Savoy, where she slipped in and was drowned. 

The emperor had an alabaster monument of his mother placed in the 
chapel of Arenenberg, which was sculptured by Bartolini of Florence in 
1845. Hortense is represented in a kneeling posture, with her hands 
folded in prayer. The chapel, small though it is, arouses a feeling of 
devotion and elevation of mind, blended, however, with a certain gentle 
melancholy, which, indeed, floats round the entire building. , 
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CANADA IN 1865. 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL. 


ALTHOUGH the British North American Provinces have not made that 
very rapid advance in population and material wealth and prosperity of 
which some of the Australian colonies can boast, yet, when they are com- 
pared with what they were half a century ago, their progress appears 
truly wonderful. 

Canada, in size and political importance, takes the lead. When it first 
came into the possession of Great Britain, the inhabited portion consisted 
of little more than a narrow strip of country along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, from within a few miles below Quebec to La Chine, a short 
distance above Montreal. There were isolated forts and fur-trading posts 
scattered sparsely in the district now called Upper Canada, even as far 
as Lake Huron. Jesuit missionaries had even erected a fort on an island 
in that lake, and there were probably other posts in the neighbourhood 
formed by members of the same ee fraternity, long since in ruins, 
Nothing, however, like colonisation extended westward of Montreal. 
Now, let us take a glance of the districts of which Canada consists at 
this present year of our Lord 1865. We will begin on the seaboard or- 
north-east extremity, and sail up the mighty St. Lawrence and through 
the great lakes to the farther end of Lake Superior, a distance not much 
short of two thousand miles—indeed, a vessel built at Fort William on 
that lake has to plough that number of miles of water before she is fairly 
afloat on the ocean. Taking our departure from the west end of the 
island of Anticosti, we have to the south of us, or on our left hand, the 
district of Gaspé, with the bay of that name on its extreme eastern end. 
This forms a portion of the peninsula of Lower Canada, bounded on the 
north by the Bay of Chaleur and the River Restigouche, which separates 
it from New Brunswick. A considerable number of townships have been 
formed in it of late years, both on its northern and southern shores, and 
colonisation roads have been laid out in many directions, greatly ad- 
vancing settlement. 

Colonisation roads, which are now being formed in the hitherto un- 
settled districts in all parts of Canada, are simply cuttings through the 
forest, made tolerably practicable for wheeled vehicles; bridges are 
thrown over streams and marshes covered with codroy—that is, trunks 
of trees cleaned of branches are laid diagonally across the road. Occa- 
sionally planks are placed on the top. They are then called plank roads. 
The name of Gaspesia has been given to the peninsula, which contains 
the counties of Gaspé and Buonaventura. The inhabitants have, till of 
late years, been engaged chiefly in fishing, but the new settlers are turn- 
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ing their attention to agricultural pursuits. Its progress will be very 
greatly advanced by the construction of the intercolonial railway, which, 
on leaving New Brunswick, will pass through its southern end. 

On the northern shore of the St. Lawrence we shall pass along the 
county of Saguenay, where few settlers are as yet to be seen; but we 
shall find some magnificent salmon rivers teeming with fish, and hereto- 
fore much frequented by enterprising fishermen from the States—a privi- 
lege they will lose by the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty. To 
these rivers lovers of salmon fishing from Quebec and elsewhere come 
down in yachts and other vessels during the summer, supplied with tents 
and provisions, and spend weeks at a time—sure of obtaining a fair 
amount of sport. The county runs along the banks of the river for a 
hundred and fifty miles or more, and at its southern end we come to the 
mouth of the superb River Saguenay, about a hundred and forty miles 
below Quebec. The scenery of its banks is highly picturesque. Its 
length is a hundred and twenty miles, and it varies in width from a mile 
to two miles, and on either side rise perpendicular cliffs of granite, from 
eight to fifteen hundred feet high, appearing to bend over the deep 
stream which reflects their image on its bosom. It is said to be the 
deepest river in the world. What is of far more importance than its 
beauty or its depth is, that it affords water communication (with a break 
caused by some inconvenient rapids) to a fertile district round the shores 
of Lake St. John, out of which it falls. Upwards of ten thousand settlers, 


chiefly Roman Catholics, have lately established themselves in this dis- 


trict, known as the county of Chicoutimi. As the settlers would in winter 
be cut off from all communication with the rest of the province, the 
government have opened up a colonisation road between the settlements 
and Quebec a hundred miles in length. Free grants of land on either 
side of it, said to be very fertile, are made to settlers, and the climate, 
though it is so far to the north, is scarcely as severe as that of Quebec, 
while on the shores of Lake St. John it is considerably milder. The whole 
north shore, from the mouth of the river up to Quebec, is of a moun- 
tainous and broken character. Sometimes the ranges approach close to the 
river, the precipices rising, as it were, out of it ; at other times they recede, 
leaving intervening level spaces always carefully cultivated—oftentimes 
terraces and platforms appear, on which, in a sheltered nook, the hardy 
habitant has pitched his cottage, surrounded by a garden and a field or 
two of limited extent. The views, as we near Quebec, are of exceeding 
beauty, varied by the passing clouds and the different effects of light and 
shade as the sun changes his position. Precipices, waterfalls, lofty 
rugged crags or rounded hills, covered with forest trees, deep valleys 
runuing up among the mountains, of which range beyond range are seen 
growing more and more blue and indistinct in the distance, with culti- 
vated patches and whitewashed cottages, and here and there a church 
tower, and the house of the ewré, are objects conspicuous among the 
many varied features of the scenery. This is the only truly mountainous 
part of Canada, till the farther extremity of the province is reached on 
the north-western shores of Lake Superior. In that latter district, 
though highly picturesque, it is grand rather in comparison with the in- 
termediate country, the higher parts of which only deserve to be called 
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hilly. Still there is no lack of very beautiful scenery in all of 
Lakes, rivers, and wood-covered tovky 
rising out of calm blue water ; ranges of blue hills in the distance or near 
heights, either sloping or precipitous, bare or covered with trees ; water- 
falls and rapids, and shores fringed with pine and birch—in every pos- 
sible variety of combination, make up the Canadian landscape, varied in 
autumn by the gorgeous tints which the early frosts cast over the forests 
and river banks, and in winter by the mantle of snow thrown over the 
whole face of nature. But we must not dwell longer on the oft-described 
scenery of Canada. We were drawn away from our main subject by the 
beauty of the Saguenay. A few miles up on the opposite or southern shore 
we come to the River du Loup, where the present railway system of Canada 
commences. The line runs parallel with the river for upwards of a hundred 
miles, when it diverges inland till it reaches the Chaudiére River, rather 
above Quebec, on the shore opposite that city. The shore directly opposite 
Quebec is called Point Levi, and here the railway, a part of the Grand 
Trunk, commences between that city and Montreal, meeting the River 
du Loup line at the Chaudiére, and running in a somewhet circuitous 
course through the eastern townships for about two hundred miles to 
Montreal, the St. Lawrence being spanned by the far-famed Victoria 
Tubular Bridge. The total span of the arches by which the tube is sup- 
ported is 6168 feet, besides piers on either side running into the river, 
each about half a mile long. The span of the centre arch is 360 feet— 
there are twenty-five in all—the span of the rest being 242 feet. The 
iron tube is 25 feet high, and 18 feet wide. The piers are of solid 
masonry. ‘The chief difficulty was to erect them of strength sufficient to 
resist the enormous pressure of the ice which the breaking up of the frost 
brings down on them from the Ottawa and upper waters of the St. 
Lawrence. This has been accomplished, and they are capable of resist- 
ing a pressure of seventy thousand tons of ice. ‘I'wo other lines of rail- 
way strike southward towards the States, but the Grand Trunk bids fare- 
well at Montreal to the south bank of the St. Lawrence, and proceeds on 
parallel with its north shore, and with that of Lake Ontario, through 
Prescott and Kingston to Toronto. 

Another line strikes south from Richmond in the centre of the eastern 
townships, and joins Quebec and Portland, which latter place in the winter 
may be looked on as the port of Canada, and would be a very important 
one did it not happen to belong to the United States. A little more know- 
ledge of geography would have induced our diplomatists, when settling 
the boundary question, to have secured the state of Maine as a seaboard for 
Canada with so important a harbour as Portland, and, though the inha- 
bitants of Maine would undoubtedly like to belong to Canada, with its 
light taxes and free government, the opportunity for bringing about such 
an arrangement has passed, nor is it likely ever to return. ‘The districts 
we have as yet described are inhabited chiefly by the French race, but 
that is not the case with regard to the Eastern townships, where the 
greater part of the population is Anglo-Saxon, though along the bank of 
the river, and in some direction in the interior, the French have also 
formed villages, their priests or monks, of various orders, being frequently 
their pioneers. It contains a number of counties, and comprises all the 
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territory, which extends from the county of Bellechasse, south of the St. 
Lawrence, along the American frontier, to the shore of Lake Champlain, 


_ in shape a somewhat irregular oval. It is the most fertile part of Lower 
~ Canada, and the recent discovery of rich mines of copper and other ores, 


which are already worked on a large scale, will attract capital from abroad, 
and, at the same time, favour the progress of colonisation. There are 
already several considerable towns and large villages in the district, and 
the government are opening up colonisation roads in various directions, 
the lands near which are quickly taken up. 

Once upon a time it was the policy of government to keep this thick 
belt of country free from settlement, that a barren land might intervene 
between Canada and the United States, but a wiser system now prevails, 
and it is considered that the brave hearts and strong arms of loyal and 
contented colonists will prove more powerful impediments to the advance 
of an invading army than trackless forests, marshes, or wild heaths and 
hills. 

Gold in considerable quantities has been found on the Chaudiére river 
opposite Quebec, and fair profits have been made by those engaged in 
mining operations. Before leaving the scenery of the Lower Province, 
we must mention the falls of Shawenegan. They are formed by the River 
Shawenegan, which rushes over a cliff two hundred feet in height into 
the St. Maurice, some distance above the town of Trois Riviéres. A rich 
iron mine exists near the banks of the river above the town. The ore, 
equal to the best Swedish, is abundant. A large foundry has been esta- 
blished here, at which implements and machinery of all kinds are manu- 
factured. A vast quantity of timber, cut on the banks of the Upper St. 
Maurice and its tributaries, is brought down it to the St. Lawrence, and 
sent on into the United States through the Richelieu river and canal. 
The St. Maurice is, indeed, a very important river. It communicates on 
one hand, by a series of lakes and streams, with the Ottawa, and on the 
other, by similar means with certain portages, with Lake St. John. The 
government are also forming a direct road, about seventy-five miles in 
length, between its banks and that lake. 

We passed Quebee without due notice. Its well-known appearance, 
rising from the water’s edge up a steep hill, with its frowning fortress on 
the summit, scarcely needs description. For some years past it has been 
the seat of government, which will, however, probably soon be removed 
to Ottawa, which is to become the permanent capital of Canada. It is 
also the chief mart of the timber trade, and ships of very considerable 
burden are built in its yards at the mouth of the St. Charles river. Its 
population, including the troops in garrison, does not this year fall far 
short of sixty thousand. The population of nearly all the towns of 
Canada has greatly increased in the last fifteen years. Quebec in 1851 
had only forty thousand inhabitants, and in 1861 fifty-one thousand. 
The small town of Sherbrooke, which in 1851 had but one thousand, in 
1861 numbered six thousand. Montreal, which may be looked upon from 
its position as the commercial capital, has made still greater strides. In 
1851 it contained rather over fifty thousand, and in 1861 fully ninety 
thousand inhabitants, and it is said now to contain not less than one 
hundred and ten thousand, so that in fourteen years it has doubled its 
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population. Standing as it does on an island formed by the junction of 
the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, it enjoys the trade of these two rivers 
and the entire lake systems of Canada and the United States. Railways 
lead from it in every direction, and it contains institutions of all descrip- 
tions, some under charge of Roman Catholics, others of Protestants: 
banks, hospitals, libraries, colleges and public schools, a mechanics’ insti- 
tute, a natural history society, societies for the relief of distress in almost 
every form, and companies for the management of business of every de- 
scription. At Montreal the uninterrupted navigation of the St. Lawrence 
from the ocean terminates, and it is, therefore, the port of departure of 
the larger steamers and ships which come above Quebec. There exists, 
however, a magnificent system of canals, by which not only are the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence surmounted, but even the mighty cataract of Niagara, 
so that vessels of considerable burden can proceed up to the very farther 
extremities of Lake Superior. All these, except one, are in Canadian 
territory. The exception is the canal by which the rapids of the St. 
Mary, the river which falls out of Lake Superior into Lake Huron, are 
avoided. It was a sad oversight in the Canadian government not to have 
formed a canal on the Canadian side, where the ground is more fitted for 
one than on the southern—it being also on the line of water communica- 
tion with the north-west. 

After leaving Montreal, as we reach that part of the St. Lawrence 
ealled Lake St, Francis, the county of Huntingdon is the last part of 
Canada on the west on the south side of the St. Lawrence. Above this 
the river forms the boundary between Canada and the United States. We 
have there the wide Lake Ontario; next the Niagara river, spanned by 
the Great Western Suspension Bridge. Above it Lake Erie keeps the 
shores of the two territories wide apart, but once more, where the St. 
Clair river and lake unite that lake with Lake Huron, they closely 
approach. From the centre of the peninsula of Upper Canada four rail- 
ways branch off towards the States—two to the Niagara river, one to 
Sarnia, opposite Port Huron, and one to Windsor, opposite Detroit. They 
are the feeders to the Grand Trunk, and a large amount of American 
produce is conveyed by them, and numerous passengers, many, unfor- 
tunately, emigrants for the States, pass along them. Another branch 
extends to Goodrich, on Lake Huron, and a sixth to Port Stanley, on 
Lake Erie, while a seventh starts northward from Toronto, and touching 
Lake Simcoe, strikes westward to Collingwood, a port on the southern 
shore of Lake Huron. A wide and deep canal has been projected to 
pass to the north of Toronto, between Lakes Ontario and Huron, but 
the financial state of Canada prevents it from being carried out at pre- 
sent, though of its importance there can be little doubt. Other railways 
in Upper Canada branch, one due north, from the Grand Trunk to 
Ottawa city, and another to the Ottawa river, a third from Coburg, and 
a fourth from Port Hope,.to be carried on to Lake Simcoe. A list of these 
railways will, however, give only a very imperfect idea of the extensive 
and varied means of intercommunication which are found in all parts of 
Upper Canada. 

A wonderful network of lakes and streams exists throughout that ex- 
tensive region to the north of Lake Ontario, and through which the 
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Ottawa passes, and on all these streams and lakes steamers have been 
placed, so that the settler is sure of finding easy means of transit to 
his destined location. A canal is also about to be formed to unite 
Lake Huron with the Ottawa river, through French river and Lake 
Nipissing. 

From Ottawa city westward, and from the Grand Trunk northward, 
numerous colonisation roads have been laid out and townships formed, in 
which free grants of land to bond fide settlers are made. Ordinary maps 
of Canada give an imperfect idea of the extent of the province, and the 
districts we are about to describe are not found in them. Due north of 
Ottawa city numerous townships have been laid out, as also along the 
whole extent of the Ottawa river on both sides. Along the northern 
shores of Lake Huron a road is laid out and townships formed, while the 
whole of the Great Manatoulin Island in the lake is open for settlement. 
Canada, however, extends still farther west than this. Near the mouth 
of the St. Mary river the Bruce mines and townships are found. Beyond 
them are two other settlements on the banks of that river. A third, a 
free port on the shore of Lake Superior, at the point where its waters fall 
into the St. Mary, promises, from its position and the fertility of the soil, 
to become a flourishing settlement. This place, opposite the American 
town of the Saulte St. Mary, was a few years back considered by the in- 
habitants, consisting of the officers of a fur-trading post and a few fisher- 
men, to be beyond the confines of Canada, but in reality Canada extends 
some hundred miles farther west, embracing the country to the north of 
Lake Superior, and the district in which Fort William, on Thunder Bay, 
is situated, as far as the watershed beyond Dog Lake, some fifty miles 
farther, where the waters fall on one side into Lake Superior, and on the 
other into Lake Winnipeg. The position of this watershed involves a 
very knotty point. The Hudson’s Bay Company, by their charter obtained 
from Charles II., the legality of which it is not necessary here to discuss, 
claims the whole territory watered by streams which fall into Hudson’s 
Bay. A good modern map of British North America will show the in- 
tricate network of rivers and lakes by which the whole territory is 
watered, but the eye alone, without a pointer, can scarcely trace the con- 
nexion through the labyrinths of streams between the rivulets on. the 
height above Dog Lake and the far-off waters of Hudson’s Bay. Those 
who granted the charter little knew the vast extent of territory and the 
powers subsequently to prove so injurious to the advancements of coloni- 
sation, which they were bestowing on the company. Be that as it may, 
the company prevent the Canadian government from forming a road 
beyond the watershed, or granting powers to any other association for 
that purpose; in truth, they say to Canada, “This is your ‘boundary ; 
thus far shalt thou go, and no farther, in your onward march of colonisa- 
tion and civilisation, unless you pay us a high price for making over to 
you the privileges we possess.’”” In the mean ;time, the Americans are 
driving whole tribes of savage Indians into the disputed territory, and 
would on the slightest pretext march in and possess the land themselves. 
For more depends on this question than is generally supposed—namely, 
the possibility of defending the north-west part of Canada, and the esta- 
blishment of a British North American Confederation, extending from 
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the Atlantic to the Pacific—the only confederation which would prove 
capable of resisting the encroachments of the people of the United 
States. But we will finish our rough sketch of Canada as it now is before 
we enter into this important subject. 

On the Kamistiquia river, near which Fort William stands, two town- 
ships have been laid out and & town plot. The banks of the river are 
very fertile, and it is navigable for large vessels for some miles up. Many 
persons have already settled there, and some rich copper mines are being 
worked by an American company. It must become an important place 
directly active steps are taken to open up the route towards the Red 
River settlements. . The entire distance along the north shore of Lake 
Superior has been surveyed, and no difficulties found to the formation of 
a road, so that: in the course of a few years it may be hoped that the 
settlements forming on the shore of that lake and Lake Huron, will enjoy 
an uninterrupted communication in winter as well as in summer with the 
eastern parts of the province. 

The progress of the cities as well as of the smaller towns and villages 
of the Upper Province has of late years been very great. Muddy little 
York, as Toronto was formerly called, has become a large and very fine 
city, with spacious quays on the shore of its sheltered harbour, broad 
streets and buildings, public as well as private, which may vie in archi- 


tectural pretensions with those of most cities in the New World. The ; 


Houses of Parliament and the residence of the governor are handsome 
edifices, and University College is a particularly fine building. Its stores 
and shops are also large and well arranged. No city in Canada possesses 
superior advantages as a residence. Those of an educational kind are 
especially great. University College and the University of Trinity 
College are two separate establishments, affiliated to the University of 
Toronto. It contains, also, Upper Canada College, Knox’s College, 
County of York Grammar School, the Provincial Normal School, and 
Model School, and likewise many public and private schools both for boys 
and girls. It is a thoroughly English town in the manners, customs, and 
feeling of its inhabitants, and it enjoys all the conveniences of life to be 
found in the cities of the old country. It has a perfect railway, tele- 
graphic, and steam-boat communication with all parts of the province 
and with the States. In 1851 it held about thirty thousand. It has now 
about sixty thousand. 

Hamilton, well laid out with broad streets, wide squares, and good 
shops, is not inferior to Toronto in all the conveniences of life. It is 
beautifully situated on a plain, backed by high ground on the shores of 
Burlington Bay, an inlet of Lake Ontario, and forty-five miles north-west 
of Toronto. In 1851 it had eleven thousand inhabitants; it has now 
above twenty thousand. London, in the middle of the richest agricul- 
turai district of Upper Canada, which in 1851 numbered six thousand 
inhabitants, has now not less than fifteen thousand. Kingston, on the 
shore of Ontario, in sight of the point whence the St. Lawrence leaves 
the lake on its course to the ocean, is an exception of the general rule; 
in 1851 it numbered thirteen thousand inhabitants, and in 1861 it could 
boast but of fourteen thousand, showing an increase in ten years of only 
one thousand. It rose into importance on becoming the chief military 
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and naval depét of the province, and when deprived of those advantages 
its progress almost ceased, in consequence of not possessing any extensive 
agricultural country in its rear, many other towns on the shores of the 
lake being superior to it in that respect. 

Very different has been the lot of the last city we propose mention- 
ing. 

7 years ago, a Colonel By was employed to form a canal, for mili- 
tary purposes, to connect Lake Ontario with the Ottawa river, and on 
the northern termination he laid out a town on a wide plateau, on the 
summit of a high cliff overlooking the river, to which he gave his own 
peculiarly short name, and for many years it was known as By Town, 
In process of time, however, when it became necessary to select a per- 
manent capital for Canada, from its central position, its remoteness from 
the American frontier, or rather from the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country and from its magnificent situation, with the second 
river in Canada in point of size flowing beneath it, By Town was chosen, 
and its name changed to Ottawa City. We think that, considering the 
qualifications required in a city as the seat of government, the selection 
was a wise one. Situated on a high cliff, it can be thoroughly drained, 
and it is, therefore, one of the most healthy cities in America. It has 
communication in all directions by railway, river, and canal, and as set- 
tlement advances to the north and west, it must become the emporium 
of a large extent of country, while in a military point of view its advan- 
tages are unsurpassed, as the whole of the country must be in the — 
of an enemy before it can be attacked. Handsome government buildings 
are almost completed, but as yet it is uncertain when Quebec is to be 
abandoned and they are to be occupied. 

Ottawa is the chief seat of the timber, or lumber trade, as it is called, 
and there are upwards of seventy firms engaged in cutting timber on the 
banks of the Ottawa and its tributaries, and in transporting it to Quebec. 
A large proportion of the population are French-Canadian or Irish lum- 
berers. In 1851 it numbered eight thousand. At the last census, in 
1861, it had fifteen thousand inhabitants, and at present it has probably 
twenty thousand. From the number of French caléche-drivers, Canadian 
voyageurs, or lumbermen, and Roman Catholic priests, who have here 
been especially profuse in the employment of bricks and mortar, it has a less 
English look than the other towns of Upper Canada. A fine suspension 
bridge over the Ottawa river connects it with the towns and villages on 
the opposite bank in Lower Canada. 

The question regarding the future capital of the country would appear 
to be pretty well settled, but the inhabitants of the several other cities, 
which have any claims to the distinction, have a lingering hope that 
theirs may be the one ultimately fixed on. It must be remembered that 
it will be the capital, not of Canada alone, but of the confederated pro- 
vinces of British North America. 

Many erroneous notions are prevalent, even at the present day, regard- 
ing the climate of Canada. We give, therefore, the following particulars 
respecting that of Toronto, derived from the observations of twenty-five 


years made at the Provincial Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory 
in that city. 
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The temperatures are given to the nearest degree Fahrenheit, frac- 
tional quantities being omitted, for the sake of brevity. 

The average 9 gia for the whole year is 44 degs., the highest 
yearly average in the series being 46 degs., and the lowest 42 degs. 
This shows that whatever contrasts may be found between the tempera- 
tures of the corresponding months in different years, a compensation pre- 
vails between the several portions of the same year, such as to produce a 
considerable equality as regards the annual average temperatures of the 
different years. 

The average temperatures in the four seasons are 41 degs. in spring, 
65 degs. in summer, 47 degs. in autumn, and 24 degs. in winter. 

The warmest month in the year is July, with an average temperature 
of o degs.; and the coldest month is February, with an average of 
23 degs. 

The highest temperature in the year is 91 degs. on the average of 
twenty-five years; but in one year it reached 99 degs., and in another— 
the lowest example of the kind—the highest temperature did not exceed 
82 degs. 

The lowest temperature in the year, on the average of twenty-five 
years, is 12 degs. below zero; but on one occasion it fell as low as 
26 degs. below zero, and one case has occurred in which the minimum of 
the year was not lower than 2 degs. above zero. 

The fall of rain amounts to 30 inches in the year, and occupies por- 
tions of one hundred and six days. ‘The annual amount of snow is 
61 inches, and the snow falls during parts of fifty-seven days. Hence, 
if 10 inches of snow be regarded as approximately equivalent to an inch 
of water, the total fall in the year will amount to 36 inches, or 3 feet of 
water nearly. 

The average of the heaviest rain-falls within a day that have occurred 
in each year is a trifle over 2 inches, while the absolutely heaviest fall 
recorded was 24 inches. 

To this it may be added that no progressive change in the temperature 
of Toronto is perceptible during the last twenty-five years. Of course, 
in districts farther removed to the north of Lake Ontario, the winter 
temperature is lower, and the amount of snow which falls considerably 
greater than at Toronto. 

How to bring about a confederate union of all the British provinces in 
North America is the most important topic on that side of the Atlantic, 
and one in which we on this side are also deeply interested. On it 
greatly depends the practicability of defending the country from foreign 
invasion—in it important commercial interests are involved, as also the 
facility of establishing a direct route through British territory between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Should also the time arrive that the mother 
country must separate from her North American offspring, it is only by 
leaving them thus united that she can ensure their independence and 
permanent prosperity. If they were to be parted from, one by one, they 
would as certainly become the prey of their powerful neighbour. The 
inhabitants, by large majorities, of both the Canadas, of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, as well as of British Columbia and 
Vancouver’s Island, and also of the scarcely known and long-neglected 
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Selkirk settlement, have agreed to the formation of a confederacy, and 
are anxious for its immediate establishment; but those of New Bruns- 
wick, from motives which appear to be of the narrowest and most selfish 
character, refuse to join in the scheme, which cannot, therefore, be car- 
ried out for the present. ‘heir only possible reason for thus acting is, 
that they will cease to possess the advantages they derive from having 
a governor and government officials residing among them, and lose their 
individuality as a distinct province, if they are absorbed in the proposed 
empire. Some allege, also, that in the event of a war between the other 
provinces and the States, they might, by being separate, avoid being 
drawn into it; whereas, if they were united in a confederation, they must 
take their part in fighting, and would, from their exposed position, be- 
come the greatest sufferers. If independent, also, they fancy that they 
could make their own terms with an enemy, forgetting that the very pro- 
posal is an act of disloyalty to the mother country. As, however, a large 
number of the voters are in favour of the scheme, there can be little doubt 
that before long a majority will be obtained, and that the province will 
send in its adhesion. 

As the principles on which the confederation is to be formed have been 
agreed on by the representatives of those provinces willing to form it, and 
the plan has received the cordial approval of the imperial government, 
there can be no doubt that its final establishment is only a matter of 
time. Probably only a short time will elapse before the opponents to 
the plan in New Brunswick will be won over, and the whole of British 
North America will be formed into one powerful state. 

The opening of the Intercolonial Railway will assist greatly in amalga- 
mating the people of the different provinces, as it has already, if we mis- 
take not, assisted in conjunction with wise legislation in uniting the races 
who inhabit the two Canadas, and the people of the different provinces 
will learn to feel that they are the inhabitants of a large and powerful 
state, with a magnificent destiny in store for their children, instead of 
belonging to a small, little thought of, and often somewhat snubbed 
colony. 

The question as to whether or not New Brunswick is or is not acting 
wisely, lies in the smallest compass. She and Nova Scotia must form a 
very important part of the new state, as affording its chief harbours for 
the greater part of the year on the Atlantic board, while as small colonies 
of England they must remain insignificant, or should they fall into the 
hands of the United States, their importance as maritime states would be 
almost entirely lost, in consequence of the ports and harbours which those 
States already possess, and through which Canada and the Far West can 
be far more readily supplied than through theirs. Let the new state 
establish a light commercial tariff, and the whole trade of Canada, of the 
Red River settlements, and those on the shores of the Saskatchewan and 
Lake Winnipeg, must pass along the Intercolonial Railway through 
its ports. 

The chief topics connected with Canada are intimately blended. As 
the intercolonia! railway will assist to unite the people of the different 
— and promote their interests, so by the establishment of the con- 
ederation alone can the railway itself be profitably supported. Separated, 
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with Canada as part of the states or the country beyond it, commerce 
would take a more southerly course, and the northern railway will be 
neglected, or used only by those inhabiting the shores of the lower part 
of the St. Lawrence. In the same way, the successful defence of Canada 
will be greatly facilitated by the union of the provinces from east to west, 
and by an easy means of communication along their whole course. To 
effect this,latter object, it follows that the north-west territory should 
be formed without delay into a crown colony and opened up to coloni- 
sation ; indeed, that every possible encouragement should be afforded 
towards its settlement from the shores of Lake Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains. Without the slightest apprehension of any outbreak between 
the governments of England and the United States, it is very possible 
that, should the frontiers of the British possessions in North America be 
left not only unguarded, but unoccupied, as they are, with one small ex- 
ception, the lawless inhabitants of the less settled parts of the Western 
States may indulge themselves, for want of better employment, in making 
an occasional raid over the British frontier, or may perhaps establish them- 
selves on territory to which they have no claim, and from which, in time, 
it may become no easy matter to dislodge them. From these positions 
they would greatly harass the eastern frontiers of British Columbia, and 
the western confines of Canada, while the Selkirk settlement, the only oc- 
cupied spot, would fall into their hands an easy prey. Besides this, the 
communication between the east and west would be completely cut off. 
The establishment of this communication is of importance not only to 
colonial, but to imperial interests, as by it our intercourse with the islands 
of the Pacific, with Japan and China, with Australia and New Zealand, 
and even with our possessions in India, may be maintained, should we be 
at war with nations able to impede it in other directions. It therefore 
becomes the duty of the English government to press forward the arrange- 
ments with the Hudson’s Bay Company for the abandonment of their 
claims over the territory which interferes with its colonisation, either to 
compensate them if those claims are found to be just, or to compel them 
to yield them up if proved illegal. 

Various schemes have been proposed for the defence of Canada. With 
such a frontier as we have described, and so many vulnerable parts, or 
rather vulnerable all over, it is a matter of impossibility to prevent invasion, 
but it would be far from impossible to make that invasion utterly profit- 
less and most disastrous to the invading forces. 

The only part of the scheme at present generally known is that strong 
fortifications are to be formed at Montreal and on the north side of the 
St. Lawrence, in front of Quebec. We know how the Canadians in 
former years fought. in defence of their hearths and homes, and, in spite 
of what has been asserted to the contrary in England, they have shown 
every disposition to prepare themselves for the protection of their country, 
should their boastful neighbours again assail them. Their volunteer corps 
were formed with as much ease as were those in England, while the 
numbers who sacrifice their time as readily in the acquirement of the 
knowledge necessary to render them efficient, show that there is no lack 
of military zeal and patriotism in the country. The militia regiments are 
also raised without difficulty, and the men show no want of martial ardour, 
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or of a patriotic spirit. The objections which some time back were made 
by the then government of Canada to the establishment of an adequate 
force of militia arose from financial causes, and from their ignorance of 
the necessities of the case, but their opinion was in no way participated in 
by the people at large. 

We may rely, therefore, on the loyalty and bravery of the people of 
Canada to come forward to a man to repel invasion, and to their efficient 
support of the regular troops stationed in the country. 

The Americans would have a great advantage in the facility with 
which they could place gun-boats on the lakes, and could run up craft 
for the transport of troops. By the existing treaty, no armed vessels can 
be kept by either party on the lake. The English, therefore, can only 
have a fleet of gun-boats ready, constructed in pieces, to be transported 
overland, and put together on Lake Ontario or Lake Huron, and stored 
in the mean time either at Halifax or at Ottawa. It may be argued that 
in the latter place they would appear too much like a menace to allow of 
the adoption of that plan. At the same time we cannot conceive why a 
fleet of gun-boats at Ottawa should give more offence than the construc- 
tion of strong fortifications at Montreal and Quebec, the calling out of 
the militia, or the maintenance of British troops in the province. On the 
contrary, we should say that by putting the province in a thorough state 
of defence, and by showing the Americans that we were determined to 
maintain it against all aggression, we should be more likely to preserve 
peace, and that by giving this security to the inhabitants, we should 
encourage their industry, and be greatly advancing their material pros- 

erity. 
‘ With the free government which Canada and her sister provinces enjoy, 
with their immunity from debt and taxation, their wonderful means of 
intercommunication, their vast internal resources only as yet partly known 
or developed, their wide-extending territory, including British Central 
America, capable of supporting millions of inhabitants, if peace is pre- 
served and their integrity maintained, a great and glorious future must 
be in store for the new State. The very requirements which can alone 
produce this condition should be a sufficient guarantee to the Americans 
that England’s policy towards the States will always be of a pacific cha- 
racter, though they should be convinced from her past history that she 
is not likely to allow herself to be insulted with impunity, nor to allow 
oe offspring to be taken by force while she has the power to support 
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DON SEBASTIAN OF PORTUGAL. 


BY MRS, ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


History shows a long list of royal impostors, and of them all there 
is none more remarkable than he who, twenty-three years after the sup- 
posed death of Don Sebastian of Portugal, laid claim to the crown of that 
country. In truth, while reading the meagre and imperfect records of 
the investigations to which the claim gave rise, one is strongly inclined to 
believe in his pretensions, which raised uneasy doubt even in those whose 
interest it was to repudiate the truth and justice of hs story. All evidence 
tending to establish the facts he proclaimed were as much as possible sup- 
pressed at the time, and afterwards garbled and misrepresented in the 
relation, so that a very one-sided statement of the case is all that has de- 
scended to us. 

Don Juan, Prince of Portugal, whose short life had been a lingering 
torture, died eighteen days before his son, Don Sebastian, was born. The 
young widow, Dofia Juana of Spain, religious almost to monomania, saw 
in her husband’s death a manifestation of Heaven’s will that she should 
be disencumbered of earthly ties, the better to devote herself to the 
austere devotional life which had always been her ideal. It was, there- 
fore, with something akin to pleasure that, in compliance with the laws of 
Portugal, she resigned her fatherless boy to the guardianship of his 
paternal grandparents, King John and Queen Catharina; and from the 
time the infant heir to the throne was four months old his mother never 
again beheld him, for at that period the Emperor Charles V. summoned 
his widowed daughter to Spain, there to assume the regency on the oc- 
ceasion of the marriage of her brother Philip with Mary Tudor of Eng- 
land. The young widow seems to have loved her country and her family 
next to her religion, and, almost wholly forgetful of her son, became 
alternately absorbed by ambitious projects and the most rigorous devo- 
tional exercises, 

Queen Catharina, meanwhile, being a woman of strong sense and 
sound judgment, devoted all her energies to the well-being of her grand- 
son. The frequent intermarriages between the houses of Avis and Haps- 
burg had produced their natural effects in revoltingly-near relationships 
between the royal spouses of the two races, and the transmission of 
diseases, both bodily and mental. Queen Catharina determined to coun- 
teract Don Sebastian’s hereditary delicacy of constitution by all the means 
at her command, and so judiciously did she regulate the training of the 
royal child, that his fretful, fragile infancy was succeeded by a robust, 
hardy boyhood. Strong as a peasant, and delighting in the roughest 
sports and most violent exercises, the prince yet inherited from his parents 
a wild religious enthusiasm, which was still further fostered by the Jesuit 
Mentors with whom Catharina surrounded him. King John having died 
when Sebastian was but three years old, Catharina was nominated Regent 
of Portugal and guardian of her grandson during his minority, and it was 
at that period that Dofia Juana made her only attempt to reassume her 
maternal rights. Her claim, however, to be entrusted with her son’s 
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education fell through from two causes, the one being the Portuguese 
jealousy of the Hapsburg influence, and the other the lukewarm support 
afforded her by her father, who was anxious, by propitiating Catharina, to 
obtain from her a recognition of the rights of King Philip and his son, 
Don Carlos, to the throne of Portugal, in the event of Don Sebastian’s 
death. 

As the young king grew in years and intelligence, his hereditary bias 
became more strongly marked, the favourite themes of his studies were 
the records of the magnificent exploits of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
the no less remarkable achievements of his maternal grandfather, the 
Emperor Charles V., in the wars against the Moors. These, with books 
of wild adventure and foreign travel, were Sebastian’s delight, to the ex- 
clusion of the subtle mysteries of statecraft, to which his grandmother 
wished to turn his attention. Daring even to temerity, the youth had no 
sympathy with diplomatists and their cobweb scheming ; he burned with 
martial ardour, and the devout longing to secure the triumph of the Cross 
over the Crescent, and even in early childhood was wont to be visited by 
seasons of ecstatic reverie, in which the favourite saints of Portugal vouch- 
safed to appear to and encourage him in what soon became manifested as 
the settled purpose of his life. Constantly courting danger in his desire 
to inure his body to fatigue, he so often hazarded his life, that his grand- 
mother (who must have regarded him much as a hen might do an eaglet 
which she had hatched) found his guardianship more than sufficient to 
engross all her attention, and therefore resigned the regency to the Car- 
dinal-Infant Don Henrique, who, in his turn, formally relinquished it when, 
at the age of fourteen, Sebastian, by the law of Portugal, attained his 
majority. 

The young king astonished all parties by the ease and power with 
which he assumed his new duties. Declining his uncle’s offered assistance, 
he firmly grasped the reins of government, read all despatches, summoned 
cortes, exhibited the keenest interest in the military details submitted to 
him, but above all, true to his leading idea, manifested supreme solicitude 
in the affairs of the Portuguese colony of Goa and the settlements on the 
coasts of Barbary. The populace and the army adored him, the Jesuits 
hailed him as the champion of their order, the bolder and more chivalrous 

rtion of the young nobility also looked fondly towards him,,as their 

ture leader in well-fought fields; but with the luxurious court ,;4 those 
whose well-being depended on its magnificence, Sebastian was im sad dis- 
favour, the gorgeous pageants and gay revels of King John’s time were 
evidently things to be reproduced no more ; severe almost to asceticism 
in his personal habits, the young king discouraged everything which bor- 
dered on effeminacy or luxury, and the lovely young dojias of Lisbon saw 
with mortification that their sweetest smiles and most bewitching glances 
were wasted on one who preferred a boar-hunt in the forests of Cintra, 
or the braving of wind and wave in a small vessel (which he put forth in 
the wildest weather,) to all the charms of youth and beauty. Another 
great enjoyment of Sebastian’s was the drilling and reviewing of a corps 
of volunteers, composed of the most abandoned ruffians and rogues in 
Portugal, who flocked eagerly to his standard. Still keeping in view the 
conversion and subjugation of the Moors, and with reason believing that 
the wild and scorching regions so dear to his heart might be less efficacious 
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in exciting the zeal of the regular officers, Sebastian dispensed with their 
aid in reducing his ragged corps to proper discipline. And taking for his 
lieutenant one Juan de Gama, habited in a hermit’s robe, girt with rope, 
he unweariedly toiled in the endeavour to initiate his disreputable army 
into the proper use of their weapons and some semblance of military 
uniformity, and in these efforts he more than once was in imminent peril 
from the extreme awkwardness of his recruits. Sebastian’s rashness and 
daring naturally caused his _— much anxiety, and the desire to have 
the succession secured, produced a negotiation for the young king’s mar- 
riage with the young Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria, second daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian. 

It may be imagined that Sebastian was an unwilling wooer; indeed, 
. he openly declared that women were a mistake in creation, and sent into 
the world only to create confusion and mischief. No ladies of the court, 
save those whom age and ugliness combined to render repulsive to others, 
were treated with civility by their monarch; the bitterest sarcasm, the 
most pitiless ridicule of their fruitless efforts to charm him, were all the 
attentions he had at the service of the dark-eyed daughters of the noblest 
families in Portugal. Sharp reproofs for their frivolity, and sneers at 
their vanity and feminine artifices, caused the court beauties to flee from 
before the king, whom they looked on as something between a sava 
and a saint. For a long time Sebastian systematically avoided all dis- 
cussion of the hated marriage, and refused to entertain the idea of this 
or any other matrimonial compact; but at length, wearied by the inces- 
sant importunities of Queen Catharina, and the urgent letters of Dona 
Juana, he yielded, with cold and ungracious reluctance, and the courts of 
Lisbon, Vienna, and Madrid were filled with joy and gratulation. 

Fate, and the scheming Empress Marie (mother of the destined bride), 
had, however, willed that the marriage should never take place. The 
empress regarded Sebastian as almost a monomaniac, and, moreover, de- 
sired to match her youngest daughter with Charles IX. of France. 
Fearing that Philip of Spain might resent her preference for Charles, she 
sought to bribe him to overlook the slight offered to his nephew, by 
tendering him the hand of her eldest daughter for himself, at the same 
time suggesting that the Spanish king should smoothe down matters with 
Sebastir , by giving him, in lieu of Elizabeth, the beautiful Marguerite 
de Val , afterwards wife of Henry of Navarre, and sister to Philip’s 
dead wife, Elizabeth de Valois. 

Sebastian’s wrath and indignation at the slight offered to him were 
quite disproportioned to his indifference, and even repugnance, to the 
matrimonial negotiations, and his grandmother, herself deeply offended, 
reproached Philip and the Austrian empress in the bitterest terms. 
Philip, cautious, crafty, and plausible, defended the change of partners 
with specious arguments, and, after a time, mollified Catharina, and even 
Sebastian so far, that, although the latter refused obstinately to make a 
formal demand of Marguerite’s hand, or send a properly accredited 
ambassador to Paris, he yet began once more to entertain the idea of 
matrimony, and consented to allow his uncle and grandmother to arrange 
the matter as they pleased, so that he himself should have no more trouble 
respecting it. It would seem, however, that, while Sebastian amused his 


relatives with projects for marrying him, his own mind never wavered in 
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its ‘allegiance to his darling project. Barbary was still the goal of his 
hopes; its complete subjugation and the conversion of its people were 
ever the subjects of his glowing aspirations. And in 1572, Mahomet, 
Emperor of Morocco, besought his alliance and aid in opposing the claims 
of Muley Maluc, who, according to the will of Mahomet I., was the right- 
ful heir'to the crown of Morocco. Sebastian hailed with joy this oppor- 
tunity, and, contrary to Queen Catharina’s expressed wishes, he provided 
a fleet, which was stationed off Cape St. Vincent awaiting the king’s 
orders. Before all was arranged, Dojia Juana died, and Sebastian found 
himself compelled to defer his expedition for some months, in order to be 
present at his mother’s obsequies. Catharina, hoping that this delay 
might cause him to relinquish his project, set on foot various intrigues, 
which threw innumerable difficulties in the way of his departure ; but a 
strong will and a fixed purpose defeated all the engines of priestcraft and 
diplomacy. On pretence of suffering from the summer heat, Sebastian 
retired to Cintra, where he secretly prepared for his departure, and on 
August 14, 1575, he went on board the flag-ship, and commanded the 
admiral, Don Fernando de Noronha, to put to sea. From the Bay of 
Lagos the king sent powers to his uncle, the Cardinal-Infant Don 
Henrique, to conduct the government in his absence, and, without await- 
ing any reply, he continued his voyage, and landed at Ceuta on the 3rd 
of September. 

All Portugal mourned the departure of the young king, and mournful 
presages and disastrous omens filled all hearts with boding fears. In the 
tower of St. Nicholas de Xelva, an Aragonese village close to Villila on 
the Ebro, hung a miraculous bell, said to have been cast by a pagan 
Gothic king, who had caused to be fused in the metal one of the 
pieces of silver for which Judas betrayed his master. This bell was said 
to be tolled by spiritual agency whenever death or danger threatened any 
of the Spanish Hapsburgs, and on the occasion of Sebastian’s departure, 
its wild tones were heard, night and day, for twenty-four hours. Admiral 
de Sousa ran his ship into a Flemish merchantman, which sunk at once, 
and a gunner on board Sebastian’s galley was killed while firing the 
royal salute. Undaunted by portent or danger, Sebastian continued his 
journey, and at Tangiers met Mahomet, who urgently implored imme- 
diate succour against Muley Maluc. The king wrote urgently to his 
uncle the regent, and his council, strenuously entreating them to send 
sufficient forces to enable him to combat Malue with success. 

The reply to his letters came in the shape of a formal refusal, signed 
by the cardinal-regent, the queen, and council. Funds were wanting, it 
was averred ; fresh levies of soldiers and seamen must be made ; and the 
king was reminded that Amurath II. had threatened to devastate Italy, 
and probably Andalusia also, in which event Portugal would need not 
only all her available forces, but also her absent king, who was conjured 
to return without delay. Finding himself forced to fail in his promise to 
Mahomet, urged by the admiral and the prelates of his suite, and burn- 
ing with rage and mortification, Sebastian, after an absence of four 
months, returned to Lisbon, where his measures excited equal anger and 
astonishment. He removed the Jesuit fathers from all government 
offices, and took into his own hands the management of affairs. Recruit- 
ing and drilling troops went briskly on, and, despite the obstacles which 
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were thrown in his way—despite the bad faith of Philip, who, having 
promised assistance, now drew back, alleging that, as he had made a 
treaty of peace for three years with the Grand Turk, his assailing the 
Moorish kinsmen and allies of Amurath would be a violation of that 
treaty, and further pleading the increased violence of the war in Flanders 
as a reason for his breach of faith. In defiance of all these obstacles, 
Sebastian’s purpose knew no change, and once again the king left 
Portugal with a fleet of fifty ships, and five galleys, twelve cannon, and 
transports and tenders—in all a thousand sail. In July, 1577, Sebastian 
landed at Arzila, on the African coast, and Muley Malue, though dan- 
gerously ill of a fever, headed his troops in a litter, and advanced to 
engage the Christians with a force of sixty thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot. 

A frightful carnage ensued. Sebastian’s troops fought on unfamiliar 
ground, and were, moreover, badly, or at least imperfectly trained, nine 
thousand of them were Portuguese, two thousand Castilians, three hun- 
dred volunteers, three thousand Germans, and seven hundred Italians, 
under the command of Sir Thomas Stukely, a brave English exile. All 
behaved valiantly, with the exception of the Portuguese, who were panic- 
stricken, but gallantry and daring availed them little against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the field was covered with dead and dying, and Sebastian's 
army, with the exception of about fifty men, was exterminated ; the king 
himself fought like a lion, had two horses killed under him, and having 
seen all his body-guard fall, save Don Nunez de Mascarenhas, fell beneath 
the sword of Mustapha Pique, the aleayde of the Moorish body-guard. 
The blow severed Sebastian’s right eyebrow, cheek, and lower jaw, and 
the assailants seeing him whom they most dreaded laid low, hastened 
away to complete their victory. Sebastian’s two intimate friends, Don 
Christovad de Tavora and the Duque de Aveiro, were said to have 
fallen in defence of their beloved master, and with them the ruling spirits 
of the Portuguese army departed, and all was dismay, bootless flight, 
and slaughter. Meanwhile, the enemy had had their own share of dis- 
aster. Numbers were killed and wounded, and Muley Maluc himself 
had died in the very heat of the battle, his brother Hamet assuming at 
once the vacant dignities and offices of the deceased. At the close of 
day, the Moorish army was commanded to bring all the Portuguese pri- 
soners of rank to Hamet’s tent, and a select guard was sent, under the 
command of Mustapha Pique, to the spot where Sebastian had fallen, to 
bring the dead body, that the fallen nobles might recognise their king. 
The guard returned, leading a mule, across which was thrown a body 
said to be that of Sebastian, but so disfigured by innumerable wounds, 
and the decomposition produced by exposure to the scorching rays of the 
sun, that recognition might well have seemed impossible. Nevertheless, 
Don Nunez de Mascarenhas, and five other noble cavaliers, at once at- 
tested that it was assuredly the body of Sebastian, and demanded the 
right to ransom it, but Hamet stipulating in return for the cession of all 
the Portuguese forts on the coast of Barbary, and the nobles being of 
course unable to yield so great a point on their own responsibility, the 
Xerife caused the corpse to be enclosed in a chest, sealed with his state 
signet, and deposited in an apartment of the Castle of Alcazar. 

Nothing could exceed the dismay which spread through all ranks in 
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Portugal when news of the disastrous defeat reached the council. The 

pulace, idolising Sebastian, mourned him bitterly, and were scarcely to 
Be persuaded of his death ; and in addition to his loss, the nation had to 
deplore the flower of its chivalry. There were few families who had not 
lost some friend or relative in the terrible slaughter, and through the 
length and breadth of the land there was mourning and desolation, busi- 
ness was almost entirely suspended, and exaggerated reports lent a new 
ghastliness to horrors which needed no aggravation. 

The churches were crowded to suffocation, and holy men and women 
were visited by celestial visions, in which they beheld the glorified spirits 
of the slain ascending to heaven. One important exception there was, 
not one of all the privileged seers alleged that Sebastian was amongst 
the number of those who were now reaping their reward in a better “te 
and, on the contrary, it was openly averred that Sebastian had not been 
killed, for (argued the populace) who would have a higher or more con- 
spicuous place in heaven than a king whose dearest object was the glory 
of the Church? In fact, so dearly did the Portuguese love Sebastian, 
that it was said by Philip (who had reasons of his own for being angered 
by the tenacity with which the people clung to the hope that their king 
still lived), that had an ape come to Lisbon, and said he was Sebastian, 
he would have been received with acclamations and triumph. Mean- 
while, those in authority saw no reason to doubt the fact of the king’s 
death, his body, disfigured as it was, had been identified by Don Nunez 
de Mascarenhas (who was, however, notoriously in the Spanish interest), 
"and several others, and many averred solemnly that they had seen him 
fall beneath such wounds as he could not have survived, and as some 
guiding hand was needed at the helm of government, the Cardinal-Infant 
Don Henrique took possession of the crown. Ten days after his acces- 
sion, a monk, footsore and travel-stained, demanded private audience of 
the king, and although at first denied admittance, the privilege was 
finally ceded to his urgency, and his eager asseveration that he had news 
of import, which it nearly concerned the king to hear. The notoriety of 
the Jeromite monastery to which he belonged also helped him to attain 
his purpose, and the tale he had to tell fully warranted his pertinacity. 

The story of Manoel Antonez (for such was the carnal name of the 
monk) was this: 

Sebastian was not dead, but lay at the monastery to which Manoel 
belonged, in the vicinity of Lagos, enfeebled by many wounds and great 
loss of blood, and stricken to the dust by the humiliation of his defeat at 
Alcazar. According to the narrator, there was every probability that 
death would speedily end the sufferings of the young monarch, but in the 
event of his recovery, he wished it to be distinctly understood that he had 
no present intention of reclaiming his crown, nor did he mean to return 
to Portugal till, by the gracious favour of Heaven, he should have blotted 
out the memory of his disastrous defeat by the renown he should achieve 
in other lands. Don Christovad de Tavora and the Duque de Aveiro, two 
attached friends of Sebastian, and members of his body-guard, also re- 
ported as slain, were with their fallen master, and this recital was sub- 
stantiated by a written communication from the prior of the monastery 
certifying the young king’s dangerous state. Sebastian’s account of his 
wonderful escape was as follows : 
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Cut down by Mustapha Pique, and crushed beneath a heap of slain, 
Sebastian had been at first stunned and senseless. When his faculties 
returned, he heard the roar of battle still unabated, and the Moorish pro- 
clamation of Muley Hamet’s succession. When the slaughter and pur- 
suit left the spot where he lay for a time deserted, the king managed to 
undo his armour, and by slow and painful efforts crept to some distance, 
where he concealed himself beneath a heap of dead bodies. There he la 
till night, when, stripping a robe and turban from the body of a Moorish 
officer, he disguised himself, and succeeded in reaching the sea-coast, 
where, wandering despairingly in the grey dawn, he, to his surprise and 
delight, encountered the Duque de Aveiro and Don Christovad. Weep- 
ing, they embraced, and after some hours of peril they found a man fish 
ing from a boat near the shore ; him they bribed, by the gift of a valuable 
ring worn by the Duque, to put to sea with them. A tempest rose and 
almost swamped the frail vessel ; but after hardships and dangers well-nigh 
incredible, the unfortunate trio landed on the coast of Algarve, where the 
king’s strength was so much exhausted that he became insensible, and was 
conveyed by his companions to the monastery, where he was at once 
recognised, and carefully and reverently attended. 

King Henrique, startled and disturbed, sent a secret embassy to 
Philip II., entreating counsel. Philip, cool and crafty, as well as inte- 
rested, expressed the most contemptuous disbelief of the tale ; but at the 
same time advised perfect secresy on the subject (to use his own words) : 
“ The people begin to think their mad boy-king is dead ; let us not blow 
the torch.” . He urged the policy of letting the subject rest as it was, and 
all the more so, that there was no present need for any examination into 
the truth or falsehood of the story ; he therefore counselled Don Henrique 
to take no further notice of the communication which had been made to 
him, but to allow the so-called Sebastian to set out on his travels, plainly 
hinting at the possibility that one so headstrong, brave, and rash as the © 

oung king, would in all probability never return to renew his claim. 
od coincided with Philip’s opinion. Manoel Antonez was dismissed 
without receiving any reply to his disclosures, and when Sebastian was 
sufficiently restored to travel, he, with his two faithful friends, left the 
hospitable monastery, and quitted Portugal. Henrique, always frail in 
body, did not long enjoy his sovereign sway, for he died in 1580, having 
reigned but seventeen months, and, naming no successor, he was also silent 
as to Manoel Antonez and his mission. So that Philip II., on assuming 
regal authority in Portugal, boldly solemnised Sebastian’s obsequies, and 
was quite at ease with regard to pretensions so long in abeyance, and 
which were not likely to be again brought forward. The wandering 
king, in the mean time, entered on such a course of travel and adventure 
as would be wonderful even in these locomotive days; he travelled over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, fought against the Turks under the Persian 
standard, visited the Grand Llama at Thibet, and Prester John in 
Ethiopia, encountering danger, fatigue, and privation, not only with in- 
difference, but pleasure. At Alcazar he lost his two faithful friends, and 
at their death Sebastian retired to a hermitage in the wilds of Georgia, 
resolving thenceforward to devote himself to prayer and penitence. 

In 1597, however, a vision enforced on him that it was the Divine will 
that he should return to Europe, and landing in Sicily, he made himself 
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known to one Marco Tullio Catizioni, who became his envoy to noblemen 
in Portugal, but Catizioni was never heard of more. The Portuguese 
hated the Spaniards and their rule, and were, moreover, known to cherish 
such fond recollections of Sebastian, that Philip, or those in his interest, 
would have been very unwilling that any rumour of Sebastian’s being 
still alive should reach them; so that it is probable Catizioni, not being 
cautious enough in the performance of his duty, attracted the jealous and 
vigilant attention of the wily Spanish king, and paid the penalty of his 
rashness. 

After this succeeded several years of impostures more or less skilful. 
The Portuguese were befooled in turn by Hernano, a pastrycook of 
Madrigalez, Pedro Xavila, a shoemaker of Fancoso, who was patronised 
by the confessor of Queen Catharina, a Dominican monk named Miguel 
de los Santos. Hernano and Xavila, together with the Dominican, were 
hanged by Philip’s orders, and as disaffection towards Spain, and rumours 
of Sebastian being yet alive, gained ground, Philip caused a proclamation 
to be made, setting forth the undoubted death of the King Don Sebas- 
tian, and declaring that any villain who, like Hernano and Xavila, en- 
deavoured to work on the weakness of the nation by a pretence that he 
was the restored monarch, should meet the fate of the above-mentioned 
impostors, and any man who aided or abetted such imposture should be 
dealt with as if he were a principal offender. This proclamation, and the 
punishments which preceded it, were noised abroad, and the intelligence 
soon reached the Jeromite monastery in the Algarves. Manoel Antonez 
repaired to Lisbon once more, and had audience of the Cardinal- Viceroy 
Albert, who referred him to Philip. Antonez set out for the Escorial, 
had one audience of Philip, and was seen no more. 

The disappearance of this monk, coupled with that of Catizioni, seems 
to have intimidated Sebastian, who made no further effort to regain his 
throne till Philip’s death, which took place in 1599, and during this 
interval the unfortunate exile struggled against indigence and misery 
sufficient to have quelled all the energy which his former disasters had 
left him. Robbed and deserted by his servant, cheated and starved by 
those with whom he lodged, often in rags, and without proper or suffi- 
cient food, he never once faltered in his declaration that he, and none 
other, was Sebastian. At Philip’s death he begged his way to Padua, 
where he lodged with a Cypriot very little richer than himself, and who 
earned a living by hawking pies in the streets. Some Portuguese then 
in Padua heard of Sebastian’s arrival, and flocked to welcome him, and 
tender to his acceptance their homage and their worldly goods. The 
news was sent to Portugal, and received there with transport. Spain, 
alarmed at the excitement which prevailed, empowered the Spanish am- 
bassador at Venice to demand Sebastian’s expulsion from Padua. 

The seignory issued an edict, commanding the Podesta of Padua to 
banish his luckless guest within three days. From Padua, Sebastian 
went to Venice, and on his arrival there he was seized by the suite of the 
Spanish ambassador, and would, it is probable, have been effectually 
silenced, did not the commotion raised by the imprisonment terrify those 
concerned so much that they did not dare just then to venture on any 
severer measures. A Dominican, named Sampayo, published a relation 


of the facts, which he dedicated to the potentates of Europe, and which 
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created a violent and wide-spread sensation. ‘Those in the Spanish inte- 
rest ayerred that anything written by Sampayo must of necessity be 
unworthy of credence, as he was a renegade monk from Calabria, and 
of infamous repute. Whether this charge were true or false, certain it is 
that Sampayo and his production were the topics of the day ; not did he 
want powerful supporters, Don Christovad of Portugal and Henri Quatre 
being at the head of his friends. After much contention, Sampayo. 
was sent under safe-conduct to Lisbon, there to collect such evidence as 
he could as to the identity of the prisoner ; he returned with a paper 
signed by competent persons, the apostolical notary amongst the number, 
which paper specified all Sebastian’s peculiarities of person and mind. 
Sebastian demanded a public trial, and his right to be heard and com- 
pared with the written description. Amongst the marks mentioned were 
a large mole or wart on the instep of the right foot, the extraordinary 
size of the bones of the forearms, a tooth wanting in the lower jaw, and 
a deformity produced by an in-growing nail on the forefinger of the left 
hand. In all these particulars the prisoner exactly corresponded with the 
description, in height also and in general appearance, but it was objected 
that the claimant was much darker, both in hair and complexion, than 
the real king, and that his face was so seamed and scarred as to be unre- 
cognisable. ‘To this, Sampayo and his party answered that the change 
was not greater than that which must inevitably arise from over twenty 
years spent in burning climates and from wounds received in many 
battles ; nay, they triumphantly showed the deep cicatrice of the wound 
inflicted by Mustapha Pique, and adduced also, as another proof of 
identity, that Sebastian, when undergoing a personal examination, had 
asked whether Pedro Diaz, the court barber, who had extracted the tooth 
from his jaw, were yet living. 

On these facts the Venetian senate deliberated for four days with 
closed doors, in the presence of the Spanish ambassador and Don Chris- 
tovad de Portugal, but, though too honourable to falsify their convictions, 
the Pregadi were too much in fear of Philip III. to dare to declare their 
real opinion, so that when, at ten o’clock on the night of the fourth day 
of deliberation, the broken man was brought before his judges, they gave 
no opinion whatever as to the truth or falsehood of his claims, but merely 
sentenced him to depart within three days from the Venetian territory. 
Friendless, and thus hunted from place to place, the wreck of a king once 
again turned his back on his enemies, and, in making his escape, was 
seized by Spanish emissaries, and sent to the galleys. 

In this ‘degraded and miserable condition he remained for some time, 
but still steadily adhering to his first declaration, he aroused the sympathy 
of his wretched companions, as well as that of his guardians. The Duke 
and Duchess of Medina-Sidonia, who had entertained Sebastian with 
princely magnificence when he was on his way to Barbary, visited the 
galleys on one occasion, with the view of satisfying themselves whether 
the wretched slave who had occasioned so much tumult in the kingdom 
were Sebastian or not. They failed to recognise him, which, indeed, was 
not to be wondered at, and on his being pointed out to them they entered 
into conversation with him, and were beyond measure amazed by his re- 
counting many trivial incidents of his visit, which were known but to 
themselves and Sebastian. As they talked, the duke and duchess began 
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to see remembered traits in the seamed and scarred face before them, and 
all doubt was erased from their minds when Sebastian suddenly asked the 
duke if he yet possessed the sword presented him by the young king, 
then so full of high hopes and sanguine projects. The duke gave private 
orders to one of his attendants, who brought several swords, which the 
captive looked at for a moment, then saying, “ You have here handsome 
weapons, but not that which I gave you.” It was so. And three or 
four other swords being brought, the slave selected the right one at once. 
Then, turning to the duchess, he asked her if she still wore the ring he 
had given her, and she, imitating her husband’s example, caused her 
jewel-case to be brought, the ring having been previously taken out. 
Again Sebastian looked, and again he immediately detected the absence 
of the jewel in question, but when the duchess ‘caused a baguier to be 
brought and opened, Sebastian, without hesitation, singled out his gift 
- from the rest. Throughout the interview he spoke to his visitors as any 

monarch might have done, and when the duke and duchess left, it was 
with the firm belief that the prisoner was indeed the king. They tried 
by every means in their power to procure his liberty, or even some com- 
mutation of his sentence, but the cruel policy of Philip III. refused to hear 
anything which might tempt him to mercy. 

After a time, discontent, and the inclination to rebellion, coupled with 
extreme deference for Sebastian, became so great in the galleys, that it 
was judged advisable to place the cause of contention in strict confine- 
ment in St. Lucar; but here, too, the vraisemblance of his story caused 
his gaoler to be more indulgent to him than was deemed fitting, and the 
captive was transferred to a fortress in the very heart of Castile, where, 
while his rigorous confinement and the harsh brutality of his keepers gave 
him every inducement to destroy himself, he was carefully supplied with 
the means for doing so, a stout cord and a dagger being the suggestive 
companions of his cell. He was also repeatedly urged to declare himself 
an impostor, and promised wealth and liberty in another land if he would 
but do so. All such baits he resisted, declaring, ‘‘ You may tear my body 
in pieces, but my soul is God’s; and as it must soon go to him, I will not 
sully it by alie. I will never deny my name and lineage.” 

After suffering all the tortures of severe captivity in Castile for a short 
time, the popular excitement, which had been quieted for a while, broke 
out afresh, and to such a height did the rebellious outcry reach, that 
Philip sent sudden orders for the immediate execution of the prisoner, 
who was hanged from the battlements of his prison. At this distance of 
time, and with all the precautions taken by the Spanish government to 
destroy all testimony which might seem to confirm the prisoner’s identity 
with Sebastian, it is impossible to arrive at any decisive opinion on the 
subject ; but one must inevitably pity the unfortunate who, if he were an 
impostor, displayed firmness, intelligence, and courage, worthy of a better 
cause. If indeed he were the real Sebastian, what pity could be sufficient 
for such a life of misery and suffering? 
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FROM THE SWEDISH OF UNCLE ADAM. 


VIII. 
SILLHAMRA. 


A Few days before Christmas, Miss Emerentia received a letter from 
Ludwig, in which he imparted to her all the circumstances connected with 
Theodora, and begged his foster-mother to receive the maiden. 

“ Ah,” said the major, on learning the contents of the letter, “on my 
soul the lad is in love with the damsel, and he only wishes us to educate 
his wife.” 

“ But, dear brother,” observed the lady, “ he distinctly writes that he 
has aved her from ruin and misery, and knows of no better asylum for 
the poor child than with us. It is nothing further than a trait of his 
Christian compassion.” 

“ What infernal trash is that you are chattering, sister Emerentia!” 
said the major; “such old maids as you and others have always the 
Christian religion in your mouths. The lad is in love, and there is an end 
of it. He wishes to have her for a wife, and mark me if in course of 
time we shall not even have grandchildren in the house.” 

“* How you talk !’’ said the lady. ‘Is it an utter impossibility for a 
young man to have noble feelings, and to save a young girl from degra- 
dation merely from motives of humanity f” 

* “Oh no, but it happens cursed seldom,” replied the major, almost 
ashamed, as it seemed, that it was a matter of so rare occurrence. 

** You yourself admit,” continued Miss Emerentia, who now perceived 
that she had got the advantage—“ you yourself admit that Ludwig is a 
noble youth, yet still you think that he only saved the maiden out of 
a and out of selfishness wishes us to bring her up to be a useful 

ing.” 

“ Well, yes, to be sure I do,’’ answered the major; “ and if the girl is 
pretty, why not? He may love her with all my heart.” 

“That would be a pretty affair,’ observed the sister, somewhat 
peevishly. 

“ Permit me to observe, sister Emerentia,” added the old man, “ that 
you women act just as if you were possessed. For you to approve of a 
man, he must either be a perfect wooden image, or he must be as childish 
as an old wife. He dare not, forsooth, be thoroughly in love; that, the 
Lord defend us! is sinful ; oh no, he must pass all the days of his life like 
an innocent idiot, chattering about moonlight and angels, and all such sort 
.— ; the devil himself could not tell what such mawkish trash is 
called.” 

‘Oh yes, I know your views,” said the good lady, a little offended. 
“TI very well know my dear brother's liberal views on this subject; better 
cannot be expected from one who has been brought up among rude 
soldiers.” 

“Silence, sister Emerentia!” cried the major, more enraged than he 
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had been for a long time; “silence, I say! Rude soldiers! What do 
you mean by that? Do not these soldiers sacrifice their life’s blood for 
their country? Do they not fight amidst thousands of privations for 
you, and other coffee-drinking women, who sit at home with your tame 
pets, your paragons of perfection. Rude soldiers, do you say, sister 
Emerentia? Never, in future, let me hear you scoff at them.” 

“ Well, but you cannot deny that you have far too loose ideas of what 
is right for a young man,” said the lady, who perceived that she had 
touched a tender chord. 

“Far too loose!” repeated the old man, somewhat appeased. ‘‘ Well, 
well, perhaps you are right. But, I tell you, I do not think it such.a 
shocking matter for a young man to fall in love and commit a folly, as 
long as he does not act basely. You, on the contrary, make no distine- 
tion ; you treat all alike. ‘The reason of this is, that you do not know the 
world, and only judge of it by what you have read in silly works of 
fiction. Ah! sister Emerentia! I have known many men and women 
who would have been an abomination in your eyes, who would have been 
designated by you fallen, lost beings, and who, nevertheless, were a thou- 
sand times better than your patterns of virtue, your so-called noble souls, 
who never transgress, because they are wrapped up in cold selfishness. We 
ought not to judge by appearances, sister Emerentia; we ought not to 
judge from actions alone, but look at the heart.” 

“ Well, you may be right,” said the good lady, “but you cannot be 
surprised that a woman’s views of life are widely dissimilar from those of 
an old major ; we have contemplated life from different sides. A proof 
that Ludwig is not thinking of himself when he begs us to take charge of 
the poor girl is, however, that he expressly desires us not to educate her 
as a young lady ; he requests only that she should learn household matters 
and a little spinning, in order one day to be the wife of an honest day- 
labourer. This distinctly shows i 

“ Yes, that Ludwig wishes to convince us that he is actuated by pure 
kindness of heart; oh, I know what that means,” said the major, laugh- 
ing; “a cottage and a heart, a few potatoes and a piece of herring, only 
poverty and love, of course. But just see, when once the gentleman of 
such simple tastes is married, if, with all his unsophisticated love, he does 
not now and then have bouillon with dumplings, or once in a way a 
turkey A la daube for dinner, or if he is not well pleased that his wife can 
pronounce ‘charmant’ correctly, moreover that she can sing a few songs 
to the pianoforte, instead of murdering some monotonous nursery-maid 
ditties. These little accomplishments in a lady are like cucumbers and 
salad to roast meat ; they might be dispensed with, and we could exist 
without them, but it is devilish better if they are there.” 

Miss Emerentia reflected deeply on the subject, and gradually began 
to find more and more sense in the major’s ideas. Now, for the first 
time, she began to understand that it might be possible for her Ludwi 
to be captivated by love to an earthly object, and the more she ponde: 
on this possibility, the more convinced she became of its reality. 

It has seldom happened that the arrival of any stranger has been 
awaited with greater curiosity than that of Theodora by the major and 
his sister ; she was, in their minds, the being who in future was to decide 
the happiness or unhappiness of their Ludwig. 
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Miss Emerentia feared that she would not find her good enough, perfect 
enough, and her fears were not without cause. When does a mother ever 
consider the bride of her son good enough for him? An angel would 
scarcely be considered such, much less a human being. 


IX. 
THE EDUCATION. 


Tueopora had arrived; and, notwithstanding all Miss Emerentia’s 
penetration, and her eagerness to discover the faults of the poor girl, she 
was, nevertheless, obliged to admit that she was a good, amiable creature, 
and that she ‘ was very nice looking,” but this was the utmost that Miss 
Emerentia would allow when she expressed her opinion of Theodora’s ap- 
pearance. It must be mentioned that the good lady had a little pecu- 
liarity (many share it with her) that she was glad to acknowledge all the 
merits of a woman, but it was extremely difficult for her to bring herself 
to admit that any female was beautiful. ‘She is tolerable’—“ She is 
like most people’ —“ She is very nice looking.” Such were the praises 
which the good lady would alone grant. 

The major, on the contrary, was thoroughly enchanted, and became 
quite young again. Theodora was the constant theme of his conversa- 
tion, and it required all the truly maternal solicitude of the amiable old 
lady for her presumptive daughter-in-law not to be wearied by the major’s 
long tirades, which were now delivered as unceasingly as were formerly 
the stories about the Finnish campaign. 

** Theodora shall learn musie,” said the major, one day. ‘ Will you, 
my little Theodora ?” 

“Yes, sir; but Dr. Stensson told me not to soar above my station— 
and I am the daughter of a poor carpenter.” 

“ Yes, yes, formerly,” observed the major, in his wisdom; “ but Ludwig 
will be pleased if you learn to play. Ludwig is passionately fond of music, 
and you would give him pleasure. Will you, dear child?” 

“Oh yes!” cried the young girl. “Oh yes! if he wishes it, I shall 
be very happy to learn.” 

The organist of the parish, a man of talent, was forthwith applied to, 
and Theodora now played daily upon the old pianoforte which had so 
long remained untouched, and on which, in days gone by, Miss Emerentia 
had at times hammered a Finnish national air, or, to please her brother, 
the favourite march of the regiment to which he had belonged. 

The major himself assumed the office of teacher; he sought out a 
French grammar and instructed the young girl in that language. Her 
desire to acquire knowledge was great, but still greater was her anxiety 
to please Ludwig, and she worked from morning till night, because the 
major and his sister assured her that her industry would give him 
pleasure. 

“Tf it please God, Ludwig will come home next Christmas holidays,” 
the old geutleman would often repeat. “ How he will rejoice.” 

How easy it is for woman to mould herself into any form, and as the 
ivy is formed to entwine itself round the rough stem of some gnarled tree, 
so she is formed to wind herself and the green leaves of her heart round 
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the man, without losing her self-respect or the respect of the world, with- 
out laying aside her dignity for one instant; she can even cast her arms 
around a criminal, kiss the sneer from his lips, and wipe the drops of 
anguish from his burning brow, almost effacing the curse that is written 
thereon. 

Theodora was unceasing in her endeavours to mould herself into the 
new form which her kind friends wished to bestow on her; she watched 
every look and every word; she drew knowledge from every page she 
read, and became quite another being from what her childhood had fore- 
shadowed. 

Miss Emerentia, on her part, spared no pains to make her a good house- 
wife ; the dinners at Sillhamra had never been so varied as during this 
year, nor had the spiuning department been so active. Theodora must 
learn everything—everything that she possibly could. 

The old people achieved, therefore, a sort of miracle : there was an un- 
cultivated girl, who, in the short space of one year, had received as good 
an education, and had acquired as many accomplishments, as, had she 
been brought up in a boarding-school, would doubtless have taken at least 
four years to have instilled into her. It is true the seeds fell upon rich 
soil, and not on such as had been deprived of its original strength by 
injudicious attempts at cultivation. The education of women is quickly 
accomplished in comparison with that of men. With what slow and 
blundering steps do we not tread the territory of knowledge ; woman, on 
the contrary, is almost immediately at home in it; she finds out little 
byways and narrow footpaths which lead straight to her object, while 
we, at every slight obstacle, work ourselves weary, and go out of our way 
instead of seeking for the direct road. The cause of this fact appears to 
be that woman discerns her object—we do not ; she is brought up entirely 
for domestic life, and sees its future image in her parents’ house, and her 
future cares in those which her mother ladies upon her. The boy, on 
the contrary, must be educated to force his way in a world which he does 
not know; he has no aim and no fixed future to seek ; he must explore 
all kinds of paths before the road which he ought to follow becomes 
apparent to his view—nevertheless, it is seldom he does take the road he 
should pursue. If every one occupied the position in life for which he 
was suited, the world would be filled with more great men; it is not a 
deficiency in aptness, but a want of ability to choose our sphere of activity 
which creates such a dearth of distinguished men. On the other hand, 
how many women commanding respect do we not find among us; 
here we meet with one who sacrifices everything for her husband and her 
children, who, amidst silent resignation, perhaps neglected, and without 
ever gaining thanks for her goodness, works the livelong day, and 
watches throughout the weary night ; here again is another, who rejoices 
over every good thought, every noble action of those she knows, whose 
sole object in existence is to spread joy, happiness, and virtue around her, 
who, though she may be unmarried, though she may be an orphan, still 
takes an interest in the weal or the woe of the whole of mankind, still 
takes a part in every benevolent design of her fellow-creatures. Woman 
more frequently performs her part than man does his. 
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X. 
THE COFFEE-ROPE. 


ALt sciences have their technical terms, and the above name is of the 
class of technicalities. We talk of coffee-parties,* but a coffee-party 
does not exactly express what I mean when I speak of a species of enter- 
tainment given occasionally by the wife of Burgomaster Trarsaker, of 
K. . When between thirty and forty ladies have been invited, all 
worthy old widows, or other ancient dames, who love their coffee-drink- 
ing, the gathering together of this respectable assembly is what is termed 
a “coffee-rope.” Towards three o’clock you see along the whole of the 
small town a sort of procession of old ladies, regularly wending their way 
towards the yellow-painted house in the market-place belonging to the bur- 
gomaster ; they walk so close one behind the other, that they form-a kind 
of cord or rope—hence the word “ coffee-rope.” In the French Academy 
there are forty seats, there are exactly as many in the coffee-rope of the 
town of K , so that a member of this society might justly be styled 
“one of the forty :” without doubt a very excellent and appropriate 
title. 

Miss Gallstén was one of the forty, and precisely at three o’clock she 
also made her appearance at the burgomaster’s house; the hall, the 
stairs, and the reception-rooms were scented with the perfume of coffee, 

-and upwards of twenty ancient dames had already arrived, and had 
ensconced themselves on various sofas and chairs in the three small 
apartments where the burgomaster’s lady received her guests ; every vase 
of flowers that decorated the rooms was symmetrically arranged, and 
upon a large round table stood the steaming coffee-pot of polished 
copper. 

TAt length all were assembled, and the first cup of the grateful beverage, 
with the usual various kinds of biscuits, had been happily despatched by 
“the rope.” The lady of the house asked how the coffee tasted ; every 
one was immediately loud in its praises, all the forty declaring that not a 
soul in the town could make such excellent coffee as her maid Lena. 
But above all the cracked voices arose that of the wife of Senator 
Klengqvist, as she said : 

“ Whenever I have the honour of being invited here, my old man 
says: ‘I am sure you are quite delighted, mother, that you will have the 

leasure of drinking Mrs. B.’s first-rate coffee.’ ” 

“ Well,” replied the burgomaster’s wife, “ the coffee would be tolerable 
if it were but possible to get good cream; unfortunately, it is generally 
half sour, and won’t stand boiling. Coffee without boiled cream is about 
as palatable as a box on the ear.” 

“I can give you a piece of advice on that subject,” exclaimed a short 
old lady, who, arra a in a cap and gloves with the tips of the fingers 
cut off, had taken - place in the corner of a sofa, and who was none 
other than the widowed Mrs. Captain Paskén. “If, dear friend, you 
take merely a few drops of alkaline, which you can procure at the apothe- 


* A coffee-party in Sweden is the same as a tea-party in England. 
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eary’s, and drop it in the cream, it will not curdle. I have often 
tried it.” 

‘These are most delicious cracknels,” observed Mrs. Fingerqvist. “I 
cannot understand how you can make them so charming.” 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Fingerqvist,” replied the burgomaster’s wife, 
“there is a little art in it. I merely put a small quantity of potato- 
flour in it and plenty of butter, so that it hisses well round the pan, 
hence it becomes lighter and better than when done in the common way. 
Now, my dear friend, let me give you your second cup; does no one 
know anything to relate? Lena, offer this to Mrs. Captain—dear Mrs, 
Captain Paskén have the goodness to help yourself to sugar! — my 
good mamsell! do not be on ceremony here, make yourself at home. 
Ladies, if you will not accept what little I have to offer you, I shall be 
deeply hurt.” 

“Your cups are so large, Mrs. ——,” answered the company, in a 
chorus 

“ The coffee is so good—really so strong,” said a lady in a tremulous 
voice, “ that I scarcely dare drink more than one cup.” 

“ Has any one heard anything,” commenced Miss Gallstén, ‘“ of that 
strange Major Pistolwiird, who many years ago picked up a little rope- 
dancer at Sumpmyra? Has no one heard how the lad has turned out ?” 

“Yes, I believe he has become a clergyman,” answered the burgo- 
master’s wife. ‘ A pretty clergyman he must make !” 

“ Yes, indeed, a very pretty one, my dear Mrs. .? continued Miss 
Gallstén, “ About a year ago, he sent to his adopted parents a Stock- 
holm maiden, a low, bad girl, and commanded them—yes, ladies, com- 
manded the major and his sister, the old hussy—to treat her as if she 
were of a good family; and they were in such terror of the young man 
that they acted according to his directions. If I had been the old major 
I would have put the girl out of the house, and ordered Mr. Stensson, or 
whatever he is called, never to cross my threshold again.” 

‘Indeed it is dreadful that a person can be so weak with a vagabond 
lad whom he picked up in the streets!” sighed Mrs. Fingerqvist, looking 
very wobegone. 

* Proceed,” besought the burgomaster’s wife; “pray proceed, Miss 
Gallstén !” 

“ Well, ladies,” continued that amiable personage, “ they educated 
the female, and taught her the pianoforte, and to speak French—ha! 
ha! ha! such a creature speaking French !” 

“ Ah, it is most absurd,” said the Senator Klenqvist’s wife, maliciously. 
“The impudence of these sort of people is amazing.” 

“ And now ste is quite a lady,” continued Miss Gallstén, “and wears 
a bonnet.* Heaven preserve us! as if a cap or a handkerchief tied over 
her head were not enough for such a creature; but that is not all. The 
major is teaching her German and English, and even Italian ; but what 
happened then, when the parson came home (they say the fellow looks 
as if he came of good parentage, and that he preaches very well, not- 


* Servant-girls and women of the lower classes throughout the whole of Sweden 
wear nobonnet. The bonnet is the mark of a person of higher rank, who, when 
unmarried, is called mamsell, and as a matron is called fru, whereas the lower 
classes are called jungfru and madam. 
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withstanding his low birth); he was dissatisfied, forsooth, that his 
mamsell had received such a good education, and stormed and raged, 
and would not have her, although his adopted father wished it above all 
things, for the hussy had understood how to ingratiate herself into the 
major’s and his sister’s favour; but Ludwig knew her better, and would 
not be forced to marry her.” 

“What? Forced, do you say, mamsell?” was asked pretty generally. 

“Yes ; it was whispered to and fro what could possibly be the cause 
of her sudden journey to Stockholm. It was very suspicious,” said 
Mamsell Gallstén, with sparkling eyes. ° 

“Ah, how distressing it is for a clergyman to meddle with such 
rabble!” sighed Mrs. Captain von Paskén. “ To think that he is one 
of the ministers of the word of God.” 

“ Yes, my dear Mrs. von Paskén !” said the burgomaster’s wife. “ All 
this the silly Major Pistolwiird might have expected beforehand. I 
knew for certain that he would be deceived.” 

“ Yes, that was sure to follow,” said Mrs. Klenqvist. ‘“ My husband 
told him that he would only receive ingratitude for his pains, but he did 
not trouble himself about what sensible people said, and persisted in fol- 
lowing his own course, and now he has got his reward ; a wilful man 
must have his way.” 

** As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” sighed Mrs. von Paskén, who wished 
to be thought more holy and better than the rest of her companions. 


XI. 


THE DYING MAN." 


Lupwie was again seated in his modest chamber, buried in his books. 
It was an agreeable little apartment in which he dwelt; it contained a 
well-filled book-shelf, a few pictures of acknowledged merit; yonder in 
the corner, away from the stove and the door, stood the pianoforte, beside 
it the sofa, in front of which was placed a writing-table. Ludwig had 
but lately returned from his Christmas visit to his adopted parent at 
Sillhamra. It had been quite a festival to his kind and affectionate heart, 
still there was something which had occasioned him to feel at once 
satisfied and dissatisfied. 

The degree of cultivation which the old people, contrary to Ludwig’s 
wishes, had endeavoured to bestow upon Theodora (and which had been 
crowned with such extraordinary success) grieved him much. Theodora 
was already so far above her station that she never could be brought 
back to it—thus, in truth, an injury had been done to her; she had been 
inspired with tastes which, in her sphere of life, it would be impossible to 
gratify ; a new world had been opened to her, into which she could not 
be introduced because she did not belong to it, and, without doubt, she 
would have felt happier if she had always been permitted to remain 
—— of its pleasures, and had never even obtained a glimpse of 

em, 

Ludwig, to be sure, had not, as Miss Gallstén asserted, stormed and 
raged at the major and at his sister on account of their good intentions, 
but he could not refrain from imparting to them his anxiety with respect 
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to Theodora’s future fate. Then came out their suppositions, and, as he 
could not do otherwise than divest them of their illusions, the old people 
were deeply grieved. Ah! they had built such hopes. Many an even- 
ing the major had rejoiced over the thought that one of these days he 
would nurse a grandchild upon his knees, and then die. His sister had 
so often prided herself upon Theodora’s talent in all household matters, 
also upon her superior way of preparing those dishes of which the kind 
and watchful old lady had observed Ludwig was most fond. In a word, 
the old people felt themselves deceived. The only person who suspected 
nothing was Theodora herself; she fancied she was pleasing Ludwig, and 
therefore she was happy. At times, when he had praised her, she became 
as wildly joyful as a child. 

Now Ludwig was again seated in his own home, and had flown to his 
books, his usual resource when he had reflected upon any subject in vain, 
and not been able to settle it to his satisfaction. He was now, as we 
have already observed, sitting reading so intently that he did not remark 
that some one had entered his chamber, until he heard a rough, disagree- 
able voice demand, “Is this Dr. Stensson?” He looked up, and an old 
shrivelled woman, almost clothed in rags, stood before him, awaiting his 
answer. 

“Yes, my good woman,” said Ludwig, rising. ‘ What can I do for 

ou ?” 

“ Sir! there is a man lodging in my house, who beseeches you, in the 
name of Heaven, to come to him ; he is dying.” 

_ “ Where do you live ?” asked Ludwig. 

“In the Maria parish,” was the answer. 

“ But why do you not go to one of your own clergy? He does not 
belong to my parishioners.” 

“Ah! But pray do come!” entreated the old woman. “ He be- 
sought me to go to you ; you, he declared, were the only minister whom 
he would hear. You must know, sir, that the man has been all his days 
a worthless fellow, but he is dying now, and he implores you to grant his 

uest.” 

“Tt is enough,” said Ludwig ; “I will go with you.” 

The evening was dark, the cold was piercing, and the way was long 
and dreary. At last they reached the end of their journey, and Ludwi 
was shown into a gloomy room, where he heard a person sighing me 
moaning. 

Reader! have you ever seen any one die? Have you ever stood by a 
death-bed ? Have you witnessed that last struggle which awaits us all, 
when the pulse beats so feebly, as if it almost would cease; then again 
quicker and quicker, as if to escape from death? Have you wiped the 
a gaa from the clammy brow of a dying friend, or heard his last 

roken accents praying for mercy and pardon? Have you seen his 
smile? Death always comes with a smile; but that smile is merely 
a convulsive movement of the lips, through which the sorrows of life are 
sighed away. 

The old woman placed a candle near the bed, and left the chamber. 
The light fell full upon the countenance of the sufferer; it was pale and 
haggard, yet fire still glowed in those sunken eyes, and that brow still 
bore the impress of deep thought ; but too soon all would be over. 
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“You begged that I should come to you,” said Ludwig, as he seated 
himself near the bed. ‘I have come, to perform my duty as a servant 
of God.” 

“Thanks, sir!’ said the man, with more strength than one would 
have expected ; ‘thanks, sir! You must know,” continued he, in broken 
sentences, “for my life long I have been a bad man, and have never 
troubled myself about clergymen or the Bible; on the contrary, I scoffed 
at both, and when I went to church it was merely to have something to 
laugh at, and to jeer at any peculiarity in the preacher’s manner or dis- 
course; but once I heard you, and from that moment, as it were, scales 
fell from my eyes—you—you spoke, not better than others—but you 
said what you did with earnestness, it came from your heart, and made 
an impression upon mine—you seemed so benevolent, so good, that I 
wished once more to look upon your face before I died.” 

“If I can console,” replied Ludwig, “thanks are not due to me, but 
to the Lord, for He it is who speaks to you through me, and prays you 
sincerely to confess your sins. If you have anything upon your mind, 
confess it—confession is half repentance, aud repentance gains a gracious 
hearing.” 


“Yes, I will confess———Sir, I have murdered. Are crimes of blood 
forgiven ?” 

“No crime,” said Ludwig, shuddering, “is too great for the eternal 
Father of Mercy to forgive, if the sinner falls at his feet and entreats his. 
pity with deep repentance.” 

“Ah, sir! that is my belief also, but I have not done,” said the 
dying man, with the exertion of despair. “ ‘That is not all; I have 
sold my children—sold them for money, sir; I have taken the price 
of blood for them, and this is what lies on my heart, burning like fiery 
coals.” 

“Sold your children?” cried Ludwig, so overcome by horror that he 
sprang up—“ sold your children? Who are you ?” 

“«] well knew,” stammered the aged man—“ I well knew, that even 
you would forsake me. Well, I am prepared for my fate.” 


“No,” said Ludwig, “I will not forsake you. Tell me of your 
children ?” 


“They were a boy and a girl; the girl I sold last, that was a short 
while before I heard you preach, and I repented what I had done, and in 
my anguish I committed murder—I murdered him who had tempted my 
cupidity by proposing to buy her of me.” 

Ludwig fixed his eyes with a searching glance upon the old man; it 
was Theodora’s father ! 

“But the boy?” asked he, trembling. 

“The boy? Oh, that is long ago. I gave him to a rope-dancer ; 
maybe he has flogged him to death.” 

“ Merciful God!” cried Ludwig, flinging himself down by the side of 
the bed, and hiding his face in the breast of the dying man. 

“ So you believe,” cried the old man, whose remaining strength seemed 
to have been exhausted by his last exertions—“ you think there is no 
hope of pardon, no reconciliation for me, a poor sinner ?” 

“Let us pray!” whispered Ludwig. ‘Let us pray!” And both 
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mingled their prayers, the murderer and his son. “Do you repent, 
old man,” said Ludwig, at length—‘ do you repent sincerely of your 
crimes ?” 

“ Yes, in the presence of God, I do repent,” muttered he. 

“Do you wish anything—is there anything that could calm your last 
struggle ?” demanded Ludwig, still remaining on his knees. “ Old man! 
notwithstanding what you have done, do you love your children, as you 
wish that God should love us all ?” 

“Yes,” whispered the old man, his voice becoming more and more weak 
and husky—** yes——” 

“ Your children live—they both live, and they are happy. The God 
of Mercy has done what you neglected to do: He has been a Father to 
them, and a Father who does not cast off his children.” 

The aged sinner smiled, and the last flash of expiring life spread an 
unnatural brightness over his countenance, while his fading eye fixed 
sce etmg a glassy gaze upon the young man, who still knelt at his 

side, 

“Are you that Ludwig?” asked he, at length, as if the Angel of 
Death had prompted the question. 

“Yes, my father, here whispered the young man, bowing his 
ead. 

“God bless you, Ludw——,” stammered the old man, laying his blood- 
stained hand upon the head of the young clergyman. ‘The death-rattle 
prevented his finishing the sentence. Life was extinct. 


XII. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


THERE is a strength which, as it were, does not belong to the human 
soul, but rather appears to be inoculated in it from without. This 
strength is the courage of Christians in misfortune and trial. And Lud- 
wig possessed that inestimable support. The noble youth, so good, so 
kind, and so full of feeling, whose whole life had been one unbroken 
dream of divine love and atonement for sin, was grieved at the discovery 
he had just made, but not crushed by it. He saw in it neither punish- 
ment nor misfortune, but rather the guiding hand of a higher power. 
This view of the matter enabled him to be calm and resigned. He re- 
mained as cheerful as he was before, and no trace of the harrowing recol- 
lections of that awful night seemed to have stamped itself upon his mind. 
He did not shudder at the idea that he was the son of a murderer, 
for _ thought: “TI will try to atone for the crimes my father has com- 
mitted.” 

His intercourse with Adolf had for a long time been interrupted. 
Ludwig fancied that Adolf avoided him, therefore he did not press his 
society upon him. 

Thus a considerable time had passed without the friends having met, 
when one day Adolf entered Ludwig’s apartments. 

Adolf’s manners had undergone a great change. He said nothing, 
but, taking a chair opposite to Ludwig, he sat contemplating him. 
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Ludwig, on his side, saw with astonishment the gloomy glances his friend 
east upon him. 

“What is the matter with you, Adolf?” he demanded, at length; 
“you are in sorrow—is that the case ?”” 

Adolf smiled scornfully ; there was a fearful expression in that smile 
—there was at once pain and contempt in that distortion of the mouth. 

“‘ Speak, Adolf, I beseech you,” cried Ludwig. ‘“ What is the matter 
with you ? are you ill ?” 

Yes—ill— Ludwig,” said Adolf, at last, in measured tones—“ ill in 
mind, ha, ha! But how should that interest you? Well, you have 
always been my monitor and self-constituted tutor, tell me, now, what 
grief is the greatest that a man can experience ?” 

“‘ A strange question, Adolf,” replied Ludwig. “You are not well— 
what misfortune has befallen you? Possessing wealth, rank, aspiring 
hopes—have any of these failed you ?” 

“ Perhaps all. But, Ludwig, what misfortune is the greatest, what 
crushes the heart and inflicts incurable wounds ?—you knew formerly, 
do you know still ?” 

“J do not understand what you mean,” said Ludwig; “ but calm 
yourself—let us speak to each other like friends.” 

“ Friends, ha, ha, ha !’’ wildly laughed Adolf: 

“ You laugh scornfully, Adolf: what is the matter?” He feared for 
the reason of his friend. 

“ You yourself have said, that the severest trial for a human heart to 
bear is to be obliged to despise the being which it once had warmly 
loved.” 

“Yes, you are right, Adolf; that is indeed hard to bear.” 

“Well, and suppose I happen to be in this situation—to be obliged to 
despise him whom I once had loved,” said Adolf, fixing his flashing eyes 
upon Ludwig. 

“You speak strangely, good Adolf,” answered Ludwig; ‘explain 
ourself !” 
me Formerly I had a friend,” the baron began, in a trembling voice— 
“a friend who was my second self; I worshipped him as my good angel 
—a friend, for whom I would have sacrificed my life, of whose virtues for 
many years I have dreamed a charming waking dream, full of faith and 
love I also loved a maiden, I loved her fervently, but struggled with 
myself to conquer my passion—my friend insisted upon it, assuring me 
it was my duty to do so—that I would find my conscience clear, and my 
death peaceful, if I gave her up. Well, Ludwig! this friend deceived 
me, and now I hear that he is himself about to marry the girl. Can you 
give me a word of comfort, Ludwig?—you have such a large store of 
them.” 

“ Yes, Adoif, that I can,” replied his friend, smiling; ‘ that I can, the 
Lord be praised! Theodora is my sister.” 

“ Your sister!’ cried Adolf, springing up—“ your sister? They told 
me you were engaged to be married to * I received a letter from 
K mentioning the report.” 

* Very possibly ; but look, here are letters from Theodora. Read.” 

Adolf read. ‘I have done you an injustice, Ludwig,” he at length ex- 
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claimed, offering him his hand, as he cast his eyes to the ground, that 
he might not behold the reproachful countenance of his friend. “ Forgive 
me, Ludwig!” 

“ Yes, most willingly,” said he. ‘ Look up, Adolf! look at me, the 
friend of your youth ; iook boldly into my face.” Adolf did so. ‘“ Well, 
what do you see?” 

“Love, love and forgiveness alone !” cried the young man, casting him- 
self into the arms of his friend. 


A few years had passed. The whole of the little town of K——, and par- 
ticularly all the forty of the “‘ coffee-rope,” were delighted with the charms 
of the sweet little Baroness Nordenhjelm, delighted with her unassuming 
manners, her goodness of heart, and the high cultivation of her mind. 
The burgomaster’s wife paid frequent visits at Millesholm, and even Miss 
Gallstén, to whom was now and then entrusted the executing of a few 
commissions for the young baroness, and who was always treated with 

lite attention and kindness by her, spoke of nothing else almost but her 
friendly intercourse with that lady, trying to make every one believe that 
she was on very intimate terms with the féted and admired mistress of 
that vast estate, and electing herself, in a word, as Theodora’s patroness. 
This courted baroness was the same Theodora who had formerly been so 
severely judged by each member of the “ coffee-rope ;” the same Theo- 
dora who had been snatched from ruin and dishonour, and in so strange 
a manner had had a new career of life opened to her, thereby totally 

changing the tone of her future existence. A chain of events had placed 
her in the position she now enjoyed; who can dare deny the providence 
of the Almighty ? 

The summer was in the height of its splendour, the flowers in the ex- 
tensive gardens stood proudly basking in the sunshine of a lovely July 
day, the butterflies fluttered about the bushes, the birds sang, and the 
peasantry laughed and shouted with joy. 

In the wide handsome gallery a very few guests were assembled. The 
were only the most intimate friends of the baron, and the aged Finnish 
major and his excellent sister. The visitors had arranged themselves in 
two rows, the ladies on one side and the gentlemen on the other, Ludwig 
in his clerical robes standing at the head of them. In the centre of the 
group was placed a costly silver font filled with water—there was a 
christening in the house. 

The infant was brought in, and the major’s sister took the sleeping 
angel into her arms, and held him during the ceremony. It is true she 
was only an old maid, but still she was the grandmother to the child, if 
love and sacrifices in a woman can make her the mother of a child to 
which she has not given birth. 

On being christened, the little boy received the name, Franz Ludwig 
Theodor. 

The house steward himself, a gay and agreeable host, presided over the 
feast in the park, and the tenantry of the estate drank, amidst mirth and 
song, to the health of their future master. Their shouts of joy, the hurrahs 
of the peasant children, sounded through the castle, penetrating even into 
Theodora’s chamber, where, in her snow-white garments, she lay reclining 
upon a handsome couch. 
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The major’s sister brought the infant back to its mother, and the rest 
of the guests followed her silently and almost reverently. 

Ludwig then stepped up to the sofa on which en ol was reclining, 
with the pale roses of returning health on her cheeks, and the soft glow 
of maternal affection in her eyes, and he pressed a kiss upon the lips of 
his sister; after which he took the child and kissed it; in doing so, some 
tears stole down his cheek and fell upon the brow of the infant. 

“ Ludwig! do not weep upon the child,” said Theodora; “you must 
not christen it with tears.” 

“ Ah, yes, Theodora!” said the young clergyman. ‘ These are tears 
of joy falling upon sleeping innocence. Know you not, Theodora, that 
wrath and revenge belong to this world, and happy it is when they are 
— by forgiveness and reconciliation. I celebrate the blessed rites 
of the latter.” 


LION-HUNTING IN ALGERIA.* 


Every living thing has its purpose in the order of creation. The 
place in nature occupied by the most noble of the feline animals appears 


to have been to assist in keeping down the too great prolifieness of the 
deer tribe and other ruminants. But in Northern Africa the antelopes, 
which rove in bands of myriads over the prairies of South Africa, are 
almost extinct, and the lion, which, owing to the fastnesses of the Atlas 
and the supineness of the natives, has continued to abound, has been long 
reduced to live, for the greater part, upon domestic animals. It is 
obviously, then, a good thing to extirpate him: he is no longer ful- 
filling his place in nature. 

The “chef de bureau Arabe”—pasha and kadiin one—M. Hugonnet, 
says, in his “ Souvenirs,” that poets must renounce the well-known ex- 
pression, “lion of the desert.” The lion likes shady woody regions, with 
cool caverns, running streams, game to hunt, and especially districts that 
are well inhabited, and where there are plenty of beasts—things rare in 
the desert. But, with all due deference to Monsieur le Chef de Bureau, 
this only holds good of the lion of North Africa, not of the South. Alli 
that is related in the book now before us corroborates, however, what M. 
Hugonnet says with respect to the lion of the Algerian Tell and Sahara. 
With this change of habits and sad moral deterioration of the monarch of 
the forest, has come also a modified character. In Algeria the lion does 
everything by stealth; he appears uniformly to run away even from 
a single man, will leave his cubs to be destroyed, and only when 
wounded, hard pushed, and irritated by pain, will give some manifesta- 


* Mes Chasses au Lion. F.Chassaing. Préface du Commandant P. Garnier. 
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tions of the bold, enterprising, and vigorous nature which is his attri- 

bute in the wilderness, The Arab-Berber tenants of the Algerian Tell 

i and Sahara can, however, do little against an antagonist so formidable 

from sheer strength, weight of body, and defensive powers, and when 

men like the unfortunate Jules Gerard, the Brigadier Flageolet, and the 

engineer F. Chassaing, distinguish themselves by their combined skill and 

courage in killing lions, their services are perpetually sought for by the 

dwellers in tents, who suffer so much from the perverted taste of the 
“ Cid,” or “ Sayid’’—not he of Spain, but of the Atlas. 

M. Chassaing was by birth an Auvergnat—that is to say, a moun- 
taineer—and he was accustomed from early childhood to be out at nights 
watching for game. ‘To this, and to a natural love of sport, must be 
attributed his success as a lion-hunter. His head-quarters in Algeria— 
and this is a further proof of what we have before expounded—were at 
Batna, on the high road from Constantine to Biskara, a chief place of a 

_ military subdivision, a “ville toute Frangaise,” says Achille Fillias in his 
“* Guide en Algerie,” with straight and spacious streets, a population of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-six souls, diligences to Constantine and 
Biskara, hospitals, barracks, churches, hotels, cafés, theatres, and prome- 
nades—not to mention an electric telegraph. Yet it was within a few 
days’ journey of this little centre of civilisation in the Tell that lions 
abounded. But Batna, it must be also remarked, is at the foot of what 
are called the Aurés—the most rugged portion of the great Atlas chain 
—Biskara, a rising city in the Sahara, with citadel and “jardin d’essai,” 
is on the other side of the chain—and the slopes of the mountains are 
clothed with magnificent forests of cedar, juniper, or terebinth trees and 
evergreen oaks. The plains are, for the most part, cultivated, and are 
interspersed with pastures, especially high up the hills. ‘The consequence 
is that the district is well populated by Arab-Berbers, who tend large 
flocks, while the numerous streams furnish water-power for many flour- 

mills. Lions come down from the mountains and woods to disturb this 
otherwise peaceful and pastoral scene. The man who helps to extermi- 

i nate them, as M. Chassaing did, deserves well of his country, for he is 

i surely a potent instrument for the dissemination of much-talked-of 

| *‘ civilisation,” at least in one of its forms, in Algeria.* 

M. Chassaing was first introduced to the Algerian lion in compan 
with a friend, M. Armentés, when shooting wild-boar in the Ouled-Abdi 
(Walid-Abdi), in the Aurés. They had with them a mule and a donkey, 
which were left to pasture while they were shooting. On their return, 
however, the donkey was missing. The Arabs of the neighbourhood were 
appealed to, but without success. Early in the morning of the followin 
day, traces of a lion that had dragged the donkey with it were fm | 

leading to the cover above. On nearing the wood, the sportsmen could 

} distinguish the noise made by the animal in carrying its prey through the 

H thicket. Following up, the lion made off, and they found the remains— 

a four legs and part of the breast—of the unfortunate jackass. Our sports- 

men, indignant at the spectacle presented to them, vowed vengeance, and 


* We rejoice to see, since writing the above, that the emperor recognised this 


fact on the occasion of his late visit to Batna, by nominating M. Chassaing a 
member of the Legion of Honour. 
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they set to work forthwith to construct two ambuscades in as many oaks, 
ten or twelve feet high, immediately over the asinine spoil. The wind 
blew, however, from the north-west; it was in the month of March, and 
so cold that they had to give it up, and take refuge in the Arab gurbis, 
or tents. 

The next day they dug a hole, a few feet in depth, at the foot of a 
rock which fronted the wood, surrounding it with stones, and heaping 
branches over the whole. It was a little citadel, and at night they took 
up their positions in this extemporised rifle-pit with the utmost confidence. 
They took it by turns to watch. M. Chassaing had first sleep, but he 
“was soon awoke by his companion in time to see an enormous lioness 
close to the bait. Unfortunately, M. Armentés made so much noise in 
waking him up that the lioness heard it, and made off before a shot could 
be obtained. She did not, however, go far, nor was she long in return- 
ing. Hearing no further noise, she came back as stealthily as a cat, her 
throat on the ground. Her object was manifestly to spring at the bait, 
and then make off with it into the wood. ‘This ingenious manceuvre was 
baffled by M. Chassaing firing when she was within twenty-five paces of 
the pit. The lioness rolled into a little canal of irrigation, and then 
rising up, took a tremendous leap, but fell again motionless into the 
channel. M. Chassaing felt convinced that she was killed, but his com- 
panion said, positively, ‘‘ You have missed her.” At all events, as she 
might possibly come back, they remained perfectly quiet, and in half an 
hour a lion of moderate dimensions made his appearance. He lay down 
within thirty paces of the ambuscade. Chassaing was preparing to fire, 
when his companion said to him, ‘ Don’t fire yet—let him come nearer.” 
Ten minutes after the lion got up and disappeared in the wood, nor did 
he return till some time afterwards, when it was so dark that they could 
not get a shot, so he succeeded in getting the bait off, and they could 
hear the crunching of his great teeth in the cover. Except that the 
lioness was heard now and then to utter plaintive groans, the night 
passed without any further incident, and no sooner did day break than 
they issued forth from their ambuscade to reconnoitre, but with the 
greatest precautions and their fingers on their triggers. ‘They were not 
long in finding the lioness dead, and lying at full length in the little 
water channel. The donkey was avenged! ‘ But instructed,” says M. 
Chassaing, ‘‘by the incidents of this first lion-hunt, my reflections 
satisfied me that to enter seriously upon this sport, and carry it out with 
success, it must be done alone. I seldom departed from that resolve 
from this time forthwith.” 

The next time, then, that M. Chassaing started for the Atlas it was 
alone. ‘The station he selected was on an upland situated only a few 
miles from the extensive ruins of Lambessa, now the great prison for. 

litical exiles from France. Several tribes were encamped on the up- 

nd, and they all complained of the ravages of lions. ‘They presented 
our sportsman with a goat to facilitate his operations. The first night of 
ambuscade a couple of jackals, as usual, proclaimed the approach of the 
monarch whose leavings constitute their usual repast, and a lion svon fol- 
lowed, but, not liking the appearance of the ambuscade, he withdrew, 
leaving the terrified goat untouched. The next night it rained with a 
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cold wind, and M. Chassaing did not leave the ‘“dhawar,” or “ door,” 
used collectively (“‘douar’’) for an encampment. The lion was on the 
alert however, sprang over the fence of the encampment, and carried off 
a sheep, notwithstanding the objurgations and vociferous insults of the 
Arabs. The rain continuing, M. Chassaing returned to Batna, but on 
the 15th of the same month (April) the Arabs came to say that the lion 
had carried off a cow, and to beg of him that he would intercede with 
him in their favour. Nothing loth, he started again, and finding, from 
his last experience, that a regular ambuscade alarmed the enemy, he con- 
tented himself this time with cutting down a few branches of evergreen 
oak, and taking up a position behind them. Decidedly M. Chassaing 
was gaining in confidence as well as in experience. No sooner the moon 
up, than he was at his place. The jackals soon set up their usual noc- 
turnal chorus. This was almost as soon interrupted by a more powerful 
voice, which, although at a distance, had the effect of at once silencing 
the smaller fry. It was not long before a perceptible noise in the covert 
announced the approach of the larger animal. Approaching, but with 

rudence, the relics of the cow, he lay down on his belly, and moved his 
~~ to and fro over the carcase. ‘The opportunity was too good to be 
lost; aim was taken in front of the left shoulder or at the heart, and the 
trigger pulled. The lion took a tremendous leap over the dead cow, and 
disappeared in the covert. Shortly afterwards, deep groans and a tre- 
mulous action, which shook the very ground, announced that the lion 
was no more. At daybreak, the Arabs, who had heard the shot, made 
their appearance. 

“ Have you killed that Yudi” (Jew)—had he been a Jew, they would 
have said that Christian—‘* who has done us so much mischief?” they 
shouted. ‘ Here he is! here he is!” exclaimed others, who had found 
the beast stretched at full length about thirty paces from M. Chassaing’s 
frail ambuscade. It will be seen that our sportsman never left his 
ambuscade till daylight. He knew full well that a wounded lion would 
be a most dangerous antagonist to meet in the dark. Indeed, throughout, 
his excessive prudence, although at fault on one signal occasion, was as 
remarkable as his patience, courage, and perseverance. It is not one man 
in a thousand that would make a successful lion-hunter. 

It was not till the 25th of August in the same year that a family of 
lions was signalised as being in the cover, near the “ Lion’s Fountain,” 
appropriately so named, barely three miles from Lambessa. M. Chassaing 
took with him two mules, one of which he placed near the fountain where 
the roads met, the other he picketed near the cover, establishing himself 
in ambuscade close by it. He had not waited long before the roaring of 
the lions intimated their proximity. Unfortunately, however, they did 
not leave the cover in the direction he had supposed, but approaching the 
fountain by another route, left nothing but the head, legs, and backbone 
of the mule that had been left there, for inspection the ensuing day. 
Changing his tactics, M. Chassaing took up his position the following 
night behind a juniper-tree, close to the fountain. It was barely a quarter 
to eight before a juvenile lion made his appearance. Our sportsman 
waited quietly for the others. The lioness soon arrived with another cub. 
The time had now come for active operations, and two barrels were dis- 
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charged at the same moment. The groans of the lioness and of one of 
the young lions promised well, and he could indeed perceive both roll over 
at a distance of about sixty paces as they fled. It was natural to suppose 
that all was over for the night, but it was not so. About nine o'clock 
the second cub made his reappearance, and took a seat close by our sports- 
man, who returned the compliment with a discharge, which sent him also 
rolling down at the side of the covert, about a hundred paces’ distance. 
At daylight the three lions were found lying dead within a short space 
of one another, and M. Chassaing made a triumphal entrance into 
Lambessa amid Arabs shouting and beating their tam-tams. 

Three lions in one night was pretty well, but the old lion still remained, 
and two days afterwards the Arabs brought word that he had killed the 
second mule, which M. Chassaing had left behind him, within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the fountain. There were no trees at the spot, so a 
hole was dug amid the ruins, and surrounded with huge cut stones. It 
was quite a little fortress. At night the jackals came first, followed by 
a huge hyzna, which began to munch away voraciously at the dead mule. 
Suddenly a roar in the wood sent the hyzna and jackals to the round- 
about, and the lion made his appearance, moving about in circles and 
roaring loudly, as if to drive away intruders, and assert himself master of 
the carcase. He did not, however, himself partake of the feast, but with- 
drew in the darkness, without giving an opportunity for a shot. Next 
night, M. Chassaing again took to his rifle-pit, and was so annoyed by 


the jackals that he had to drive them away with stones. At nine o’clock 
a beautiful lynx made its appearance and partook of the mule, and a large 
boar came to drink at the fountain. These were the only incidents of the 


night. The third night, however, the lion made his appearance. He was 
of great size, of a yellow colour, with a long mane, the hair of which 
glittered like golden tresses. He approached cautiously, and, when six 
paces from the mule, he stopped and opened his nostrils to the wind. The 
instant was favourable, and aiming below the right eye, M. Chassain 
fired. The great lion stumbled, but, recovering himself, disappe 
before the smoke had cleared away. As his neck was stretched outwards, 
the frontal bone lay flat, and the ball slipped along it without penetrating 
—at least, so M. Chassaing opined—and giving up all idea of seeing it 
again, he returned to Batna satisfied with his lioness and the young 
lions. 

On the 3rd of September he started for the great cedar-forest of Sgag, 
some eight leagues from Lambessa. He found three tribes on the upland 
of Taphrinth, who told him that the lions carried off cattle or sheep every 
night from their encampments. The Arabs gave him a sheep for a bait, 
and he took up his position near an old terebinth-tree (whence the name 
of the place—Taphrinth), after that careful study of the environs and of 
the traces and probable movements of the lions, which he made on most 
occasions, and in which he appears to have become a great adept. The 
sheep was made fast only two yards distant from the tree. At eleven 
o'clock the poor beast began to manifest evident signs of terror. A short 
time afterwards a lion sprang upon it out of the darkness; there was a 
plaintive cry, and all was over. The lion reckoned upon carrying off his 
prey at once, but it had been too well fastened, and he disappeared, leaving 
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his victim. He soon came back, however, but with much circumspection, 
looking carefully about in every direction, more especially that of the 
Arab encampment. In doing this he presented his left side, and although 
it was so dark that little more than a black mass could be made out, M. 
Chassaing fired, and the lion struck, fell heavily, uttering groans of 
agony; then rising again, it made a bound and rolled into a little rivulet 
close by. Contrary to his usual practice, M. Chassaing withdrew quietly 
from his ambuscade at midnight into the encampment, and passed the 
remainder of the night chattering with the excited Arabs. When day- 
light came, the lion was found stretched dead by the side of the rivulet, 
and from an autopsy made on the spot, it appeared that the ball had 
traversed the animal’s body from one side to the other, taking the heart 
in its way. 

The next excursion was made to Jendly, a fertile little region at the 
foot of the Bu Arif mountains, five miles west of Chemora. This range 
of hills runs from west to east in front of the Aurés, or Atlas, from Batna 
in the west, to the valley of the Chemora in the east, a distance of about 
eleven leagues. At its north-eastern extremity the Chemora loses itself 
in one of those extensive salt lakes called Sebka, which are so charac- 
teristic of Algeria, and which in this instance is called by M. Chassaing 
the Sebka of Chemora, but in Vuillemin’s map is marked as the Sebka 
of Jendly. Close by is the farm and distillery of Pérés, on the Wad- 
Taga river, where sorgho is cultivated, and a tolerably good spirit dis- 
tilled from it. Near Jendly is a fountain loaded with cupriferous matters, 
and making one mule fast near the river, and another amidst some 
tamarix shrubs (or tamarins, as they are called in the colony), which 
abound near the fountain, M. Chassaing took up his own quarters in a 
thicket of the same delicate-leaved shrubs. It was a fine night, a bright 
moon, and a pleasant northerly breeze, but nothing came. ‘The next day 
M. Chassaing set to work reconnoitring, and he was not long in finding 
traces of lions in a field of sorgho, following which up, he came to where 
the mule had been fastened on the banks of the river, and the lions 
having killed it, they had dragged its body about two hundred paces 
away from the place where it had been picketed. Here M. Chassaing 
had a hole dug, the top of which he further concealed by a few branches 
of tamarix. ‘lhis was within five paces of the carcase—a tolerably close 
proximity to his expected visitors! He had scarcely taken up his position 
ere he heard the grunting of a lioness and its cubs in the neighbouring 
field of sorgho. Coming up, the lioness did not like the look of the am- 
buscade, and, approaching it in the rear, sniffed at the branches that 
covered the aperture, and then sat down quietly on her haunches. M. 
Chassaing had to put his blanket between his teeth that his breathing 
might not be heard. He could not get at his rifles, for they were dis- 

osed in front, without making a noise and a disturbance, and that would 

ve been fatal in an instant. What added to his embarrassment was, 

that the lioness uttered little grunts of pleasure, as if she had discovered 
an easy prey and a tit-bit into the bargain. 

At length, however, to our sportsman’s infinite relief, for he was 
stifling in his pit, the lioness got up, and set to work at the mule. The 
right side was presented, but M. Chassaing fired all the same, and the 
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lioness feeling itself hit, took a bound and made for the mountain, but 
M. Chassaing could hear in the obscurity that it tumbled over ever and 
anon, and he felt sure that it was mortally wounded. Soon after a 
second lioness came up frankly to the carcase. M. Chassaing received 
it with equal frankness. Its position presented nothing but a rear flank, 
so he fired at the last ribs, calculating that the ball would penetrate for- 
wards into the lungs and vital parts. The wounded lioness roared with 
pain, and bounded into the field of sorgho. Two victims! The sitting was 
becoming interesting. Clouds were passing over the moon when a third 
lioness made her appearance. She could not be distinguished, but the 
noise of her powerful jaws crunching the mule could be distinctly heard. 
At length, the sky clearing up a little, a black mass became perceptible, 
and M. Chassaing fired at it. The animal bounded over the mule, and 
made for the mountain, uttering yells of agony. At about ten o’clock a 
fourth lioness came down from the mountain, rearing, as if it had lost its 
young, and, contrary to their usual habits, kept up its roaring till it had 
seized upon its prey. The animal was so utterly reckless, that our sports- 
man could choose his time for a shot, and he fired in front of the left 
shoulder. The lioness fell, as if thunderstruck, but it got up again, and 
in attempting to escape, came in contact with the ambuscade itself. 
M. Chassaing seized a pistol at this imminent danger, but just as the 
lioness had laid hold of his covering it rattled vehemently in the throat 
and fell over. The other three lions were at the same moment struggling 
in the sorgho, and filling the air with their powerful voices. The effect 
was sublime. At about half-past eleven a carriage was heard coming 
along the highway. In it were two gentlemen belonging to the factory 
and farm of Chemora, and they shouted out, “ Have you done anything ?” 
Although they repeated the inquiry several times, our sportsman was far 
too prudent to vouchsafe an answer, so concluding from his silence that 
there was danger abroad, they beat a hasty retreat. M. Chassaing’s 
position, surrounded by four wounded lions, was, indeed, replete with ex- 
citement, and demanded great precautions. No sooner, however, did the 
day break, than masters and workmen hurried down from the factory to 
see the results of the firing they had overheard during the night, acecom- 
panied by the roaring of lions in distress. Great was the rejoicing of all 
parties at finding the bodies of two great lionesses stretched at full length 
near the ambuscade, but the third was not found till four days after- 
wards by the Arabs in the mountains, and they cut it up for talismans; 
the body of the fourth was also afterwards discovered by M. Chassaing 
himself in a ravine of the Bu Arif, half eaten up by the vultures. 
Resting himself for a while, the Arabs, among whom the lion-hunter 
of Batna had won a well-deserved reputation, came down to entreat him 
to rid them of a party that were in the habit of preying every night near 
the Righi Mill upon their flocks and herds. Having examined the terri- 
tory. M. Chassaing established himself at a point where the lions evi- 
dentiy attacked the flocks when coming to water near the mill. There 
were plenty of tamarixes growing around, and the Arabs had contributed 
a horse for a bait. Although he went to his ambuscade as early as five 
in the evening, he was surprised to find that his horse had been already 
struck down and carried away a distance of some hundred paces. ‘Two 
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enormous lionesses, accompanied by two young lions, were seated near 
their victim. They looked at the intruder without dismay, and appeared 
to be quite prepared to dispute possession. Had there been one, 
M. Chassaing says, he might, perchance, have ventured upon the fight, 
but four of them rendered the chances too unequal. So he had recourse 
to shouts and stones, and succeeded in driving the lions off ; but although 
he afterwards took up his position in his ambuscade, they did not, as he 
fully expected, come back that night. The day was passed in complete 
repose with the hospitable Arabs. At night he was once more at his 
ambuscade. One of the lionesses came first, but with much caution, and 
it was soon followed by the second. As the latter presented its breast to 
the hunter, he fired, and it fell. Unfortunately the ball had only frac- 
tured the shoulder, and rising up it made off for the tamarix cover on the 
banks of the Wad Taga. The other lioness beat a hasty retreat, followed, 
as he could tell by the noise, by the two cubs. The next day he followed 
the traces of the wounded lioness, and came up with her amid some 
tamarix bushes. She bounded forth at once upon her enemy, but the 
latter jumping aside, fired at the same time full at her breast. It was 
well he did so, for she fell at the spot where he had just stood—unable, 
however, to rise again—a helpless victim ! 

Yielding in the same winter to the solicitations of the Arabs of El 
Mader, M. Chassaing went to the ravine of Tisphra, in the same moun- 
tains of Bu Arif, where a family of lions had taken up their quarters close 
-by a fountain. According to the Arabs, there were two lionesses, one 
enormous lion, and three cubs. The snow was on the ground, and for- 
bidding the Arabs to follow him, our lion-hunter undertook what may be 
called an open-air campaign against the enemy. He was not long in 
finding their traces by daylight and in the snow, and following them up 
he came upon the interesting family in a dense grove of olive-trees. One 
of the cubs sat with its breast towards the hunter, and fancying that it 
was a lioness, he fired. The whole family made off at the report, leaving 
the cub on the spot, one of the lionesses alone making some show of fight, 
grunting and lashing its tail. But it also soon disappeared. The cub 
was killed, and our hunter continued his pursuit amidst innumerable 
difficulties, and adhering obstinately to the traces of paterfamilias. Several 
times he came up with him, but without being able to obtain a good shot. 
At length the old lion stood at bay and showed fight. Whereupon our 
hunter, considering that two barrels, all he had at his disposal, might not 
prevent so formidable a monster obtaining a signal revenge, he deemed 
discretion to be the better part of valour, and abandoned the field of 
battle to his powerful and irritated antagonist. It was a curious result 
to a long chase, but was awise one. It is one thing to attack a lion from 
a tree or ambuscade in the dark, and another to face him in open day- 
light with no cover. The mere weight of his wounded body bounding 
on the hunter is enough to ensure his destruction. 

Nor did M. Chassaing always escape scot-free from his perilous enter- 
prises. He had taken six months’ repose and a journey to France to re- 
establish his health, seriously affected by his frequent exposures and great 
fatigues. No sooner had he returned, than he started once more for his 
favourite shooting-ground, the mountains of Bu Arif, but this time ac- 
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companied by a captain of the 8th Chasseurs. They encamped near an 
Arab tribe which paid a nightly tribute of sundry = or oxen to the 
lions. After several failures, they took up a position where a lion of 
great size, and a lioness, had struck down a mule. A slight noise made 
by the captain disturbed the visitors when they came down for their prey 
at night, but M. Chassaing got two shots at the lion, which bounded 
away into the cover of evergreen oak, or ilexes, groaning at the same 
time as if much hurt. The next morning the Arabs were bidden to 
bring their horses from the encampment, while they set off to follow the 
traces of the wounded beast. The Arabs assisted in the search, keeping, 
however, at a respectable distance, amid tufts of broom and diss, or tall 
grass. But we must let our hunter relate his experiences of a lion’s 
embrace in his own words, as such experiences are not of every-day 
occurrence : 

“ Suddenly a powerful roar came forth from the midst of one of these 
tufts, and I saw the lion rise up, and with the first bound he came within 
six yards of where I stood. Flurried by the imminence of the danger, 
I fired without taking aim, and I had barely time to press my finger 
. the trigger before the enormous mass fell upon me, crushing me 

own. 

“‘T was overthrown, my head downwards, the lion was over me, and 
had my right arm between his jaws. Obeying the instinct of preserva- 
tion, I endeavoured to obtain possession of my pistols with the left, but 
they had fallen out of the waistband when I was struck down! 

“Twas thus left helpless against my terrible adversary without any 
other means of defence than my arms, one of which was paralysed in the 
animal’s mouth. 

“ The lion, however, let go my arm and sought to catch me by the 
head; the spring which he took from behind to effect this caused me to 
* slide under him, but his tooth caught my lower lip in the movement, and 
cut it down to the chin. 

‘ By a superhuman effort I seized the lion by the mane, over the ear, 
and slipping my thumb under its lower jaw, I managed to keep it at a 
distance ; another movement made me slip still further, so that he could 
no longer catch my head without changing his position, but he seized 
upon my arm a second time, and bit it severely. 

“ All this had taken much less time than has been occupied in de- 
scription. 

‘Never having lost my senses, I then shouted out, ‘ Here! captain! 
help!’ But in vain. I saw no one. 

“* My strength began to fail me in consequence of the prolonged 
resistance I had opposed to my adversary, and the pain that his bites 
gave me. 

‘I was indeed nearly sinking, when I perceived that the lion was less 
vigorous, and that he appeared even as if about to let me go. This 
inspired me with new courage, and also gave the captain time to come 
up to my help, and to discharge his double-barrelled rifle into the flanks 
of the animal. Happily for me the balls had no impetus, or they would 
have gone through me as well as the lion. 

“It was afterwards ascertained that these balls not being conical, only 
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penetrated an inch or two, whereas my last ball having struck it in the 
breast, had injured it both in the lungs and region of the heart. 

* «These two new wounds hence only increased the fury of the beast, 
which, letting go my arm, seized me by the shoulder, the only part that 
he could lay hold of, then rising upon his hind legs, he bounded towards 
the bottom of the ravine, carrying me with him. 

“This was a horrible moment, and I thought I had reached my last. 
As he went along my head struck against the trees, and my back chafed 
on the rocks; nevertheless I shouted out, ‘ Captain, take my gun, it has 
still one barrel loaded.’ I do not know if he heard me, but he did 
nothing. 

“Tt was in these frightful tortures that I arrived at the bottom of the 
ravine, always borne along by the lion, but also always holding by him 
with the left hand. This resistance irritated him so much that he made 
two desperate efforts to shake me off, and I felt my shoulder cracking in 
his formidable jaws. 

“ Suddenly I saw him sink down and fall over on his left side, his hind- 
quarters pressing on my legs; the lion was expiring! It was high time. 
I let go the mane, and clutching by a tuft of grass, I raised myself up by 
a supreme effort, stepped over the prostrate beast, and clambered up to 
the point from whence he had dragged me. There the pain in my arm 
became agonising, and trying to move it, arm and fingers both obeyed 
my will. I saw with joy that no bones were broken, only the arm had 
been frightfully bitten.” 

This terrible struggle, which lasted only from two to three minutes, 
nearly cost the lion-hunter his life. He was conveyed on horseback to 
his tent, and thence to Batna, in a vehicle sent on purpose, and accom- 
panied by his wife in tears. The Arabs showed neither sympathy nor 
consideration. At Batna he was admitted into the hospital, where for 
eight days the surgeons thought he would never get over his wounds, but 
thanks to a good constitution and exceeding care, he did so. In thirty 
days he took his first walk in the yard of the hospital, and on the thirty- 
sixth day returned home convalescent. 

M. Chassaing was, however, sometimes successful in what may be 
called open combat with lions. Wearied with lying in wait upon one oe- 
easion, when with the Arabs of Fess-Diss (diss is the long perennial 
grass of the country), he issued forth from his ambuscade, and encoun- 
tered no less than four animals—a lioness and three cubs. It was at a 
ford, and our hunter hid himself behind an ash-tree. From this position 
he got a good shot at the lioness, and killed her on the spot. 

His most remarkable shots were, however, effected with explosive balls. 
Captain Aubert, of the 3rd Chasseurs d’Afrique, presented him with a 
double-barreled rifle, carrying balls which exploded like shells, manufac- 
tured by Devisme. He went with this terrible weapon, in the month of 
June, 1861, into the valley of the Wad Chemora, a river which in its 
course: from the Aurés mountains to the ,Sebka, or lake of same name, 
turns several flour-mills. The plain that it waters is also very fertile. 
His ambuseade was on this, as on many other occasions, when he had to 
sit out violent thunder-storms, the roaring of multitudes of lions around 
mingling with the pealing of the heavens, by no means agreeable. It 
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rained heavily, he was wet to the skin, and it was very cold. A snake lay 
upon his knees, and even a lion-hunter may be permitted to entertain a 
horror for such insidious reptiles, while myriads of mosquitoes attacked his 
face and neck. Yet he dared not move a finger for fear of betraying his 
position! It was under these adverse circumstances that he sent his first 
explosive ball into the body of a lioness, and examined afterwards by M. 
Barthelet, veterinary surgeon to the 3rd Spahis, it appeared that the ball 
had taken a course between the two lobes of the lungs, exploding there, 
destroying both lobes, and committing all sorts of ravages in the interior 
of the auimal, whereas, as M. Barthelet remarked, had it been an ordinary 
conical ball, it would have passed safely between the two lobes, and have 
been by no means a fatal wound. 

Upon another occasion, being in the Borzola, a district some two miles 
south-east from Lambessa, he shot at a lioness, aiming at the left shoulder, 
but the creature having moved at the moment of pulling the trigger, the 
ball entered behind the last rib, penetrated the intestines, and exploding 
there (what a terrible idea!), the lioness, after bounding with fearful 
agony, was suffocated by coagulation of blood. 

The number of lions in these rocky aud wooded regions of the Aurés 
and its out-spurs and connected ranges, appears to be very great. The 
scene presented was often truly sublime. On one occasion, not far from 
the fountain of Zeniin, near Lambessa, our hunter fell in with two mag- 
nificent lionesses and three lions, one of whom was of monstrous size. 
The last followed one of the lionesses step by step, keeping his two rivals 
at a respectful distance, they expressing their anger and disappointment 
by frequent roars. Whilst he was asking himself if there was any chance 
of making a sixth in the leonine party, what was our hunter’s surprise at 
detecting in the distance four young lions of from two to three years of 
age, who apparently anticipating a combat of rivals, kept aloof from the 
main body. Wisely considering that it would be folly to quarrel with 
nine lions at once, M. Chassaing allowed them to continue their way, he 
himself beating a hasty retreat. 

These Algerian lions are of three distinct species or varieties: a yellow 
lion, which is the largest, a black lion, a little smaller, but very compact, 
and a grey lion. One of these varieties probably comes from the interior. 
They fight constantly with one another, even until death, for the posses- 
sion of a coveted lioness. M. Chassaing does not believe that under 
ordinary circumstances they will attack man, or, if excited by anger they 
should kill a man, they would not eat him unless much pressed by hunger, 
which is rarely the case where wild boar and domestic animals, which they. 
like better, abound. He agrees, however, with Livingstone, that an old 
lion, no longer capable of hunting boar or springing over the fence of a 
native encampment, will hunt men, as being more easy of capture. 
Neither lions nor panthers (of the last of which M. Chassaing shot several) 
climb trees, and a man who can get from twelve to fifteen feet above the 
ground, that is to say out of reach of their leap, is quite safe. After 
killing fourteen lions in the Bu Arif chain, which, as before observed, is 
only eleven leagues in extent, M. Chassaing says he knew of twelve more 
that had taken up their abode in that wooded range. He estimates that 
every lion kills upon an average a sheep, worth 12 franes, per diem, that 
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is to say, 4380 francs, or about 182 pounds sterling worth of meat in a 
year. This is a heavy butcher’s bill for one lion, but it is not all. The 
same lion will kill on an average one ox, worth 50 francs, per month, and 
a horse or mule, worth 400 francs, every second month, and he has seen 
mares worth 1500 to 1800 franes strangled by lions. This makes the 
annual cost of a lion 7380 frances, or over 3077. He estimates that in 
the Aurés alone there are at least one hundred and thirty lions, so mul- 
tiplying say 300/. by one hundred and thirty, would leave an average of 
39,000/.! This does not include camels, of which M. Chassaing saw four 
killed in El Mader alone, estimated as worth from 4000 to 5000 francs 
apiece. ‘The Arabs do their best to destroy these obnoxious animals, but 
with their ineffective means, inadequate weapons, ignorance and idleness, 
or rather supineness, their efforts, even when combined, are of little avail, 
and they are so constantly accompanied by loss of life or dangerous 
wounds, that the authorities actually discountenance their making the 
attempt. Every time that they do so, there are one or more men killed 
or grievously injured. M. Chassaing relates one instance in which two 
natives were torn to pieces. He also relates an amusing story of a 
Frenchman, accompanied by three Arabs, who ventured to imitate his 
strategy. But the mere roaring of the lions when approaching their 
ambuscade so discomfited them, that not one of the party could take a 
shot. It is worth mentioning that the garrison of Batna did honour to 
our hunter’s spoils, and lion cutlets were at times quite in vogue. But as 
to the Arabs, M. Chassaing declares that they are liars, thieves, and un- 
grateful. His opinion, founded on a considerable intimacy, is deserving 
of comparison with the experience of others who extol the virtues of the 
race. For all the services he rendered them, he declares that he met 
with nothing but ingratitude. Thirty lions killed by his own hand 
never obtained the slightest recognition. He always found them to be 
the same vicious beings, even when it was at their urgent prayers that he 
left his home to deliver them from the tyranny of these powerful predatory 
animals. It must be remembered, however, that the religion of the 
Arab does not permit him to sympathise with or be grateful to a 
Christian ; and further, that the Arab-Berber stock of the Aurés is a de- 
generate race. 
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BRED IN THE BONE. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DISSIPATION. 


How many of the gay riders in the Parks had secrets heavy perhaps 
as mine ; and how lightly and jauntily they carried them! How many 
of those bright equipages carried Shame and Dishonour in them concealed 
in brocade and satin! How many skeletons there were under the soft 
cushions—sharp, angular skeletons, all jagged and pointed bones to sit 
upon! The devil might have a pleasant ride along Rotten Row, greeting 
his acquaintances in chariot and on horseback as he goes on his way to 
put midnight murder and robbery into the hands of his poorer friends in 
Drury-lane and St. Giles’s. And the devil does pass along Rotten Row 
every day, and in many shapes and disguises, from the yellow skin of the 
lascivious old marquis, lolling back in his barouche and ogling the females 
whom he meets through his eye-glass, to the seedy-looking roué and 
gambler out of luck, who leans upon the rails and watches the parade of 
vanity and folly as it goes by, from the painted duchess faithless to his 
grace because he has broken his troth to her, down to the bejewelled 
courtesan, who almost lounges in the arms of the rich Jew who is smoking 
a cigar in yonder gorgeous carriage towards which so many male heads 
are bowed, and from which, alas! so few female ones are turned away. 

I looked among them for Nelly. But no! she could never come to 
this, to parade her disgrace openly in the glare of day, as they did, 
scores and scores of them, on horseback and in gilded coach. ‘“‘ * Hide 
our shame,’ were the words, ‘in London, where we shall never be dis- 
covered ;’ so this gay assemblage of vice and sin,” I said to myself, “is 
scarcely the place where I am most likely to find them.” And yet, where 
else? The Owens could fix a suspicion upon no one ; they happened to 
have had no male visitors during her stay with them, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of the district ; and I had not had a soul in the house 
after my father’s death whom I could suspect of a design so base. Oh, 
Nelly, Nelly, could you have been so sly, so deceitful as to carry on a 
clandestine intercourse, and all the while profess a true love for me ? 

Oh, what a wild waste is this great London, after all, to the man who 
has no friends, no companions ; what a desert to the unfortunate way- 
farer who carries about with him a great sorrow, the burden of which he 
cannot lighten by telling it to a soul of the busy crowd about him! 
Poor water-logged wretch that I am, in this great sea, where people are 
tossed, upset, or driven into collision, swamping and sinking each other 
in the storm of life, with never the hand of friendship put out to help or 
save! Drifting—sinking—foundering! Lost! lost! lost! 

This is a candid i of my life, so I shall conceal nothing—to my 
honour or to my shame, all shall be told; so, without an attempt at 
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palliation or excuse, I write this chapter of my life. May it be, in some 
sort, an atonement for my sin! 

In despair, I left the “ White Horse Cellar,” after a month or two's 
sojourn, and hired a bedroom in an obscure part of the town, without 
purpose—without hope. 

My lodgings were desolate and dreary enough—all London lodgings 
are, | should think. November, the month of suicide in England, had 
set in with its brown fogs overhanging the great filthy city; and its 
perpetual drip, drip, from the house-roofs—the streets were full of 
umbrellas, nude and half-clad beggars. I arose only to pace the slabby 
streets, and returned to bed only to lie awake during the long tedious 
nights and think. Such a life is beset with pitfals, and I soon stumbled 
and fell into them. 

In the street where I lodged there was a showy tavern—a parish 
house, as it is called, where the busy-bodies of the district nightly con- 
gregate in a gaudily-papered parlour, to talk over their neighbours’ 
concerns, and drink bad spirits, in an atmosphere laden with tobacco- 
smoke. I have often wondered how men with comfortable homes—with 
wives and children—with books, and pictures, and music around them, 
and all the little luxuries of middle-class life, can turn out, evening after 
evening, and spend the leisure hours which belong to their homes and 
families, in such places as these. I can understand the spirit of distraction 
in which the man afflicted with an untidy and ill-regulated home, or a 
snapping, whining, or undomestic wife, goes forth to seek for comfort or 
amusement at the public-house; I do not wonder at the denizens of 
crowded alleys and fcetid courts, tempted from their cheerless hearths and 
dismal rooms by the glare, and light, and warmth of the gin-shop bar ; 
but that well-to-do tradesmen, with bright firesides of their own, should 
desert them for a glaring or dingy parlour at a tavern, to hear the same 
themes discussed night after night by the same men in the same manner, 
occasionally only enlivened by the extra temporary excitement that drink 
inspires, was to me always a puzzle. It must be the gregariousness of 
man that draws them there—it cannot be the sheer love of drink, for 
they could drink their liquor at home—but no, that will not do. 

To me, without a hearthstone of my own to set my slippered feet on— 
without wife, family, or friends—without the voice of love, or affection, 
or friendship, or hope to greet me—scarcely using my tongue from day 
to day, till my own voice was beginning to sound strange to me—these 
men appeared to be obtaining so much enjoyment from their nightly 
visits to the tavern, that I began almost to envy them. Occasionally, I 
had called in to have a glass of ale at the bar before going to bed, and 
their cheerful voices had come out to me with a pleasant sound of com- 
panionship, as the coffee-room'door was opened and shut, revealing a 
ruddy glow of warmth and comfort within. So I took to having my 
glass of ale sent into the room, and sipping it there. The conversation 
was generally of things and people tet did not concern me, and of 
which and whom I knew nothing, or it was of public events, but of such 
a character that I could only feel contempt for, and did not participate in. 
But even this was better than my lonely bedroom ; so I lingered there, 
and my one glass of ale grew into two. Then, as the nights grew 
chilly, the beer was cold, and I took brandy-and-water in first one 
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glass ; it seemed to cheer me, so I increased the dose to two—the second 
glass aroused me, and I joined in the conversation, and became one of 
the set ; and as we talked the time seemed to fly more quickly; and so I 
got to three glasses a night. And, although I often awoke with a head- 
ache in the morning, I used to sleep soundly at night now—which was 
something gained. 

I got confidential with them, and told them a part of my secrets. 
Some of them laughed at me; but some there were who sympathised, for 
they were not all callous, these tavern haunters. There were decent, 
substantial, solemn men—overseers and churchwardens in their parish, 
who came in at seven o'clock, drank their two glasses, and never ex- 
ceeded them, or drank them out of time, draining the first exactly mid- 
way of their visits, as the clock struck eight, and left punctually at nine 
—not a minute later—to go home to the family supper—except on Satur- 
day nights, when they stayed till ten ; and at five minutes before the hour 
the senior of their respectable body, a genteel undertaker in a neighbour- 
ing street, would rise and say, without the slightest approach to hilarity 
or enthusiasm, “ Now, gentlemen, Saturday night’s toast, if you please : 
‘Wives and sweethearts—sweethearts and wives!’’? To which the 
married men would solemnly respond, “ Wives and sweethearts!” in a 
sotto voce, and the bachelors, “ Sweethearts and wives!” and, emptying 
their glasses, the old fogies would push back their chairs, put on their 
hats, and leave. And there were roysterers, who came in at all hours, 
drank an indefinite number of glasses, and stayed till the house was 
closed, often being got to go even then with much difficulty and not a 
little noise. When the sober visitors left at nine, I revolted at the 
thought of my dismal room, and so lingered on among the roysterers. 

It was all down hill with me now—facilis descensus! My evening 
bibations made my throat dry and parched in the morning, and I had to 
take a small glass or two—neat and undiluted it must be—to quench my 
thirst, but even more, to settle a little nervous feeling I began to have, 
and to steady me for the day. I became careless—careless of my per- 
sonal appearance ; careless of my health ; careless of my money; careless 
of the opinion, even, of my associates. I would lie abed till noon, sleep- 
ing off the effects of the previous night’s debauch; dispense with shaving 
lest I should cut my chin; put on linen soiled with stains of the over- 
night drink, or of the coffee spilled by my unsteady hand at breakfast; 
go out with unbrushed clothes and dirty boots—the “ down-draught,” as 
the Scotch expressively call it, was on me. My consciousness of this and 
of my slovenly and dissipated appearance led me to avoid the better 
thoroughfares, and to frequent by-streets, slinking under the eaves, and 
trailing my fingers carelessly along the walls as I went. Ino longer 
lifted my eyes even to peer into the faces of passers-by, male or female. 
I was not short of money, for I could seldom relish substantial food, and 
my income was quite sufficient for my lodging and what [ spent in 
brandy-and-water ; so, as I could always produce a handful of silver, 
could make a bet and stake the money, lose with equanimity at cards, or 
treat a friend, and had never been known to borrow, I was, in some sort, 
still respected at the tavern—at all events, never cut, except by the sober 
visitors before mentioned, who, sometimes, used to look up at the clock 
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as I entered, and remember that they had to “ meet a party” at half-past 
eight. 

Painful and humiliating as this chapter is to write, I will go on with 
it, because it must be told, for it leads up to events of the greatest conse- 
quence. Otherwise, I would gladly spare myself for the sake of sparing 
my reader. 

The set who frequented the “Grapes” (for that was the sign of the 
tavern), and with whom I had now allied myself, were men of all grades 
and of no grade—of various occupations, and of no occupation. There 
were two Stock Exchange clerks (one of whom was detected some time 
afterwards in a gigantic fraud of long standing upon his employers ; and 
the other made forty thousand pounds by a successful operation in 
Spanish, bought a manor in Dorsetshire, and lived an exemplary life as 
a country gentleman and county magistrate); another man out of the 
City, whose business was never known to us; Jemmy Single, the comic 
actor at the Back-street Theatre (a very lugubrious fellow over his cups, 
and a silent one at other times, by the way); a neighbouring doctor (who 
was afterwards tried for manslaughter, in the careless or unprofessional 
treatment of a midwifery case, but acquitted by a merciful jury with a 
caution) ; the late incumbent of a district church, deprived of his license 
to preach, and just now under a cloud; a disgusting old white-headed, 
obscene, atheistical fellow from Soho, whom even we felt a contempt of ; 
two press men, reporters from the Houses of Parliament (who came in 
very dry as soon as the House was up, and left in an almost liquid state) ; 
and a noisy, rollicking, bankrupt tradesman from the next street, who 
had every sense but the common sense which would have enabled him 
to carry on his business with success. Among them I was known only 
as “Mr. Smith,” a name I had chosen to assume on first going to 
London, as giving me a better chance in pursuing the inquiry on which 
I was bent. There were a few other occasional and irregular visitors—a 
few bill-discounters, who looked in now and then in the way of business, 
but never took too much; and another man, very like a Jew, too, in 
features, and who often did take more than was good for him. 

This man strangely fascinated me. He was not a vulgar man, but he 
was low ; he was not a young man, but he was not old in any other part 
of his appearance than his hair, which was streaked with grey; he was 
open and frank, and free in his conversation about everybody but himself, 
and, on that subject, he was reserved, and, if pressed, defiant; he was 
assuredly not a Jew, though very much like one in some respects, and 
evidently not altogether unknown to the Hebrew bill-discounter. He 
wore a capacious shooting-jacket, a long waistcoat, a blue cravat, tight 
trousers, and all the orthodox uniform of the stable, the hunting-field, 
and the race-course; and he was usually nibbling the end of a straw 
when he came in His complexion was red and ruddy—more, you would 
have said, from health than brandy, but a little of both, perhaps—such 
as country air and corn-dealers’ shops only can turn out. For did you 
never notice the healthy cheeks of corn-dealers, seedsmen, hay and straw 
salesmen, and the like, even in close towns and cities, where other people 
are white, green, yellow, or lead colour? Do they get them from their 
corn-bins, from the aroma of split peas and Embden groats, or from their 
travels into the country on business, I wonder ? 
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“ Ah, here comes old Pro,” the gentlemen of the “Grapes” would 
say, if any subject of field sports or racing matters were being discussed, 
“he'll set us right !” 

And he generally did set them right; for he was an authority on those 


ings. 

“Old Pro”! It was a curious name—nay, but it could not be his 
name. Perhaps it was spelt differently from the Latin preposition—say 
Proe or Prow; so I inquired of a new companion one night what it 
meant. 

“I suspect it’s a nickname they’ve given him—‘ Old Prosy,’ or some- 
thing of that sort; for, you know, he does get prosy now and then, 
Smith, my boy.” 

But this was not a satisfactory solution, so I asked an older stager. 

“Look at his beak for an answer,’ whispered the man on the other 
side of me. ‘‘ He never told us his real name, so we christened him ‘ Old 
Proboscis’—did you ever see such a nose in your life ?” 

Yes, I had; and a larger and more prominent one still—the one that 
had haunted me ever since I saw THAT MAN at Liverpool! Yet his 
features were certainly remarkable, and had once, no doubt, been hand- 
some. 

The winter rolled on slowly. The snowy pavements drove me into 
the “ Grapes” earlier, and the frosty nights, into which I dreaded to go, 
kept me there later. So, from bad I got to worse, and came at last to 
the worst, which happened thus : 

There was a large company of us, for the night was very cold, and the 
fire in the coffee-room was very large, and I suspect that very few of us 
had such warmth and comfort by our own firesides, or we should not 
have been there, perhaps. I wished when I got into bed that night that 
I had not been, but I did not wish it afterwards, for it cured me—I never 
went again. I look upon it that that night, bad as it was, painful as it 
is to look back upon and record, was my salvation, body and soul. We 
had mustered more strongly than usual on that evening, drank deeper, 
and stayed later. From the simply social we had passed through the 
several gradations of cheerful, hilarious, “ chaffing,” and had arrived at 
the quarrelsome stage, when “ Old Pro” came in, gloomy over some bet 
he had lost. 

“Why, Pro,” cried one of the company, “ we were just saying you 
would be in for it over that job. Some one said you had been taking 
heavy odds against Flyover in the steeple-chase.” 

“ Well, if I have lost, I shall pay, I suppose,” replied Pro, sullenly. 

“ That is what we call a non sequitur,” suggested a sprightly lawyer’s 
clerk. 

“ Somebody said you couldn’t and you wouldn’t,” replied the first 
speaker. 
mel wish somebody and everybody would mind their own business,” 
grumbled the man out of luck. Then, turning round and glaring at the 
lawyer’s clerk, he added, “ But I should like to know who this somebody 
is—is it you, young sir?” 

“ Not guilty, my lord,” said the sprig of the Temple. 

“No, it wasn’t him,” answered his first tormentor. “I don’t know 
who it was. Stop! I think it was our friend Smith, over there.” 
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I! (For Z was Smith, you must be good enough to remember.) 
Why, I had never said a word of the kind, and had never, in fact, heard 
any one so much as mention the steeple-chase—the assertion was a mere 
piece of idle mischief, like the conversation that had preceded it. 

“ Oh, Smith, was it?” asked the man they called Pro. “ Then Smith’s 
a liar and a rascal, and for two pins I’d pull his nose for him.” 

Not the threat, but plain truth was just moving me to deny the absurd 
story, when he unfortunately continued : 

‘Smith had better go and look after the®trull he is in search of, than 
sit here telling lies about gentlemen better, ever so much, than himself— 
I dare say he will find her about the streets somewhere.” 

“ Take care, sir!” I cried, springing up and throwing back my chair 
with a crash, for I was inflamed with liquor. ‘ Say that again, and I 
will——” 

«“ Bravo, Smith !” 

“Stand up for the gal, Smith!” 

“TT do say it again, spooney !” cried Pro, jeeringly. “ You confessed it 
all to Wotters, you know, one night. Why don’t you go and look her 
and her pal up?” : 

“ Hold your tongue, you blackguard !” I almost shrieked, “ or I will 
throttle you !” ; 

“Come on, then!” cried my adversary, while the circle rang with 
shouts of “Go it, Smith!” “ Bravo, Nosey!” “Three to one on old 
Pro!” “ A ring—a ring!” 

Who struck first I don’t know, and it is of little consequence, but the 
blows fell fast and thick and heavy, and I know that I aimed at that par- 
ticular feature against which I had a spite. He was more scientific, and, 
I am sorry to add, more sober than I, so that I was rapidly getting the 
worst of it, when the landlord entered, erying out : 

“ What is all this about, gentlemen? Come, I can’t have this dis- 
turbance in my house, or | shall lose my license! None of this!” he 
roared, forcing himself rather roughly between us. “For shame, Mr. 
Smith! For shame, Harrincton!” 

Harrington! Nelly’s father! My hands dropped to my side, and I 
received a shower of blows without resistance or return. 

* Let me go!” I cried to the landlord ; “ I won’t touch him again—let 
me go!” 

A loud laugh and an ironical cheer arose from my friends as I hurried 
from the room, and past the bar, towards the street. 

Nelly’s father! How was it that I had not suspected this before ? 

A gentleman, with his back to me, was lighting a cigar at the gas- 
burner in the passage as I went out. His back was towards me, but I 
knew the figure well—it was Vallance Owen! The neighbouring theatre 
had just closed, and I presumed he had called in for a little refreshment 
as he passed. 

“You have a noisy lot of visitors,” he said to the barmaid. 

‘Yes; a blackguard lot,’’ she replied, with a scornful look at me. 

Thoroughly sobered and abashed, I skulked home to my lodgings, and 
hid my shame in bed. What could have brought Vallance to town— 
had he come in search of me—had he any tidings of Nelly? Alas! 

alas! that I had been too much ashamed of myself to speak to him. 
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For a day or two I kept my room, not being presentable abroad; and 
the very first time I ventured out I found on my return that a gentle- 
man had been inquiring for me. He had left his card, “ Mr. Vallance 
Owen,” and would call again in the evening. True to his appointment, 
he came. He started a little when we met, as well he might. 

“Why, Frank. You don’t look well,” he said. 

I dare say I was altered, to say nothing of the unmistakable marks 
upon my face; but he made no further remarks. Vallance was a gen- 
tleman, every bit of him. 

“ Any news, Frank? Any discoveries?” he asked, after a pause. 

“T have alighted upon her father,” I replied, “and know, I think, 
where I can at any time hear of him’ (and my cheeks, I know, flushed 
scarlet); ‘but oh, Val, he is not the man I suspected her of going away 
with. He is not the nian I met at Liverpool, or heard of at Sta- 

leton.”” 

. “I feared not,” replied Vallance, dropping his hands helplessly and 
hoplessly before him. “To tell you the truth, Frank, we did believe in 
that fragment of a letter said to be found in her room.” 

“T knew it,” I replied; “and now that she is gone no one knows 
whither, and her mother’s will is burned, the discovery of her father is 
of no use to us.” 

“ No,”’ said Owen, musing, “not a bit. Perhaps we had better let him 
go; he will be no good either to us or to her. But you do not ask me 
whether J have news ?” 

“ You have—I know you have!” I cried eagerly. 

“Yes; Jessie has had a letter from her. But, hang it!” he continued, 


feeling in all his pockets, “ I’ve left it behind after all, I do believe now. 
They thought at home that it would be better that I should bring it up 
to you than send it by post, so that I might be near you to consult and 
advise, to comfort, if I could, and to—to console — 


“Ts it so bad?” I cried. “But where is the 
in Heaven’s name!” 

“ Confound it!” he exclaimed, turning out all his pockets with his 
usual impetuosity, and tearing some of them in the process, “ I must 
have left it behind in my other coat in the hurry of coming away. But 
I am afraid there was not much in it to cheer you up, old boy. But now, 
Frank, you are to return with me, to-morrow. Father, mother, Jessie, 
and all insist upon it; you must not be left moping here where there is 
no chance of your succeeding in your search, but come down to Staple- 
ton; every post may bring us another letter, for she has promised to 
communicate more fully in a little while.” 

I was thoroughly disheartened and humbled. I walked up and down 
the room with my hands behind my back, and then said ; 

“ Yes, Val, to-morrow I will go back with you.” 


etter? Give it to me, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Vauuance and I started next day for Sheffield. I discharged m 
bills and took leave of accursed London with a feeling of relief, for which 
I was truly and piously thankful, for it boded improvement—reforma- 
tion. Farewell shame and disgrace—remorse and wretchedness, fare- 
well! Farewell, oh dreary London! I shake thy dust off my feet! 

Owen seemed thoughtful and abstracted; then suddenly he com- 
menced : 

“TI say, Frank, I’ve never got over that matter of the bills, you 
know, because J was ‘the cause of your having to pay them; and they 
have made me miserable.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow. Don’t for a moment——” , 

“ Ah, but I do, though, and can’t help it. You suspected they were 
sent over by John Black, ready forged, oe ?” 

“ God forgive me, I did—and do,” I replied. 

“ And so do I,” said Owen; “and I have set on foot a searching in- 

uiry. It seems that about that time he absconded from New York 
dreadfully in debt, and was believed to have gone to the western prairie, 
a design he had long entertained. The parties I commissioned caused 
further inquiry to be made, but could not get any clue; and they there- 
fore conjecture that he has either joined a friendly tribe of Indians, or 
got his deserts, and been scalped by hostile ones. Do you know, Frank, 
all those razors you sent out, which he represented as being on hand, or 
almost given away to introduce them into the market, were all sold at a 
good profit, which he pocketed, as well as the moneys for which he drew 
upon you as the cost of ‘ pushing’ them.” 

“I suspected as much,” I replied; “ but no matter, he is a bad fel- 
low, and I have long considered those razor speculations as a total loss.” 

“I’m afraid they will prove so, from all I hear,” said Vallance; “ but, 
hang it! what a villain the fellow must be, to be sure!” 

“ Frank,” he resumed, after a long interval, looking curiously at me as 
I afterwards remembered, “do you think he has done you any greater 
wrong than this ?” 

“I know of nothing more,” I replied, not clearly comprehending his 
meaning ; and he relapsed into silence. 

I felt abashed in this noble fellow’s company just now. Though, at 
hunting dinners, he had been the loudest in giving the view halloa, or to 
sing the Tally Ho! song, or to lead the Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! when 
«‘ The Master of the Hounds” was,the toast, he was no public-house brawler, 
no parlour sot, no brandy-drinker, hail fellow well met with low-class ac- 
tors and bankrupt tradesmen. How could J, reeking of tavern drink and 
tavern smoke, with the marks of that disgraceful fight still hardly effaced, 
meet his fine old father, his stately mother, his gentle sister Jessie? 
Now a sense of my recent degradation came full upon me. Was I— 
could I be the Frank Cuttleby who had held my mother’s dying hand— 


who had knelt beside my father’s dying bed—who had lived so many 
years with Nelly ? 
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I dare say he could not make it out, why my eyes were cast down as 
often as they encountered his fixed on me with a kind and pitying look. 
Perhaps he could guess within a little, but ah, not all—I hoped not all! 

And when we got to Stapleton Grange I hung back from meeting my 
kind host; I made excuses for a little time—a few minutes to collect 
myself. But he and the dear old lady would come to greet me. I saw 
them start, as Vallance had started before, at my altered—I felt, my 
dissipated appearance. And then, Jessie, coming to me, cried with un- 
dissembled pain. 

“ Oh, Mr. Cuttleby, you have been ill again; very ill, I can see!” 

Monster that I felt myself—and yet how little! I was abashed, con- 
fused, downcast, and scarcely knew how to meet them, with their kind 
and hearty welcoming. But they attributed it all to my disappointment 
—to anxious but unavailing search for Nelly. Ahme! They gave me 
too great credit. They had too—far too good an opinion of me. 

I have often looked back upon that horrible winter in London, and 
wondered how I felt, or how I continued to live, steeped in such degrada- 
tion. Perhaps it has done me good, just as a jong illness or a sharp acci- 
dent sometimes makes a man better if he survive. It sets him thinking, 
it gives him time for reflection, or perhaps it gives him a good fright, and 
scares him from his old besetting sins. It has taught me, I think, to 
look with horror on such things, and to shun them for evermore. 

Nelly’s letter was soon found, and shown to me. It was very short, 
and very obscure. It merely said—in fact, these are its very words: 


‘Out of my shame and misery, I write to you, Jessie, trusting that 
ou do not judge me too harshly, and will listen to the cry of my break- 
ing heart. I trust the day may come when I can explain all, though I 
may never see any of you again! But I could not bring disgrace upon 
dear, good Frank, my dearly-loved and much-injured brother. Perhaps 
things may be cleared up a little, and then I will write shortly—shortly 
it must be, or not at all, for I cannot much longer live in this state. 
Pity and pray for me, dear Jessie, and try, dear friends at Stapleton, to 

comfort poor Frank in his trouble. In deep distress, 

“ NELLY.” 


Poor Nelly! she, too, had found “shame and misery” in London, 
worse—worse than mine! How my heart bled for her, as I read, over 
and over again, those piteous lines. Oh, purple moor, where is the light 
footstep that once rustled among your heather? Rosamond, Bay Rosa- 
mond, where is your rider now? My fancy pictured dreadful scenes of 
wretched garrets and sick pallets, of wet streets and soddened finery ; or, 
perhaps, worse, of gaudy chambers and flaunting ball-rooms, of brazen 
theatres and shameless Rotten Row! God of mercy have pity on her, as 
Thou hadst on me, and bring her out of the slough of sin! 

Then I fell to wondering whether I might not, after all, have passed 
her scores and scores of times in London, and not known her. Tricked 
out in meretricious finery, or hugged in miserable rags, could I have 
recognised her? Yet I thought I could, too. Her well-remembered 
features, though flushed with saucy triumph, or covered with shame, or 
cast down in bitter sorrow, or pinched with want, should I not remember 
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them anywhere, or under any circumstances? Oh! how could I forget 
them, while a single trace remained to answer to the picture engraven on 
my heart ? 

Again those sleepless nights! Again those burning thoughts by day ! 

A brave o!d palace in its stately grounds—and all my own! Servants 
by dozens to wait on me, and run about and do my bidding! A crown 
upon my head, and a sceptre in my hand! A crown of thorns, or a 
crown of laurel, or a crown of gold? Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, sometimes neither of the three, but the strawberry-leaved coronet 
of the Duke of the Moors! The crown of thorns, for was I not sent 
into the world to save it, and to touch for the king’s evil? A crown of 
laurel, for it was I who fought and triumphed at Waterloo! A crown 
of gold, for weak William was dead—he was decidedly mad, you know, 
and the people set me in his place with three times three, and I put the 
Reform Bill behind the fire! All those wide-stretching moors, away to 
the purple distance, were mine now—all mine, except a patch of a 
few miles square, which I would give to Mr. Owen, to throw into his 
orchard, 

“Come hither, fellow ; I will reward you with a title, for your fidelity ! 
Do you not know that the King of France and Empress of the West 
Indies are coming to visit me to-morrow, in a car drawn by eighteen 
elephants and a tiger, and lighted up with gas? So see that my chan- 
cellor wears his fur robe with the ermine border. And bring in the 
boar’s head for his majesty, and a piece of cheese and a sausage for the 
empress! Don’t heed this fellow, who pays his homage by taking hold 
of my wrist, he is only a hungry courtier. I made him a present of that 
watch he is holding in his hand, or else he stole it from me. Thieves! 
thieves! Bring me my other crown and a glass of brandy ; this one is 
too heavy, and hurts my head so about the temples! The crown with 
the seventeen thousand diamonds. Ha! ha! I will show his Majesty 
King Valentine of Iceland, when he comes to tea with me to-morrow, 
that I can keep a finer court than his. I will have a crown of ice, made 
like the one he wears; how nice it must feel! And see! there is the 
Lady Nelly—the Queen of Love and Beauty. I salute you, madam! 
Way for the Count Hidalgo, and Duke of the Moors! Let me go, sir! 
Hands off! 

“ What does that pale-faced woman do there? WhereamI? Ona 
bed? I know all about it. Drip, drip, from those cursed eaves, filling 
London gutters! Was I at the Grapes last night? And where is that 
impudent fellow with the straw in his mouth? Oh, I remember. Dear, 
dear, where am I ?” 

“ Better, better. Take a sip of this?” 

“Poison! No! There! thus do I dash away the poisoned bowl! 
Fiend, why do you tempt me so? Get thee behind me, Satan, and 
throw physic to the dogs! Aha! who is yon fellow? Turn him out of 
the room ; it is John Black!” 

“No, no, no. There now, lie down again, there’s a good soul.” 

“T tell you it’s John Black ; and there, behind him, is that fellow with 
the hook-nose. There, now, they’ve amalgamated, and are both one. 
No ; that’s right, old Pro! Have nothing to do with him. He’s a liar, 
a rogue, a thief, and robbed me of my Nelly !” 
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“Hush! hush!” 

Like snatches of 2 dream, I remember all this now. I remember 
one morning, lying with my eyes closed, and hearing a voice whisper, 

“TI think he may, perhaps, know you now, Mr. Owen. Just step in 
quietly and speak to him.” 

And Vallance came and spoke to me, then melted away into thin air. 

And, again, I have a confused remembrance of walks and rides with a 
pleasant gentlemanly companion, who was not Vallance Owen. Very 
gentlemanly and pleasant, although he somehow had his own way as to 
the walks we should take, and would not always give way to me, as 
Vallance would have done. Very gentlemanly, indeed, though he had a 
strange way of looking right into one’s eyes, which quite dazzled me, and 
made me begin to think he was not quite right in his mind. And one 
day, as we went along, he told me that a carriage was coming to fetch 
me home in a few days. 

Home ?” 

“Yes, to Stapleton Grange.” 

“ And who lived here?” 

“You, Mr. Cuttleby,” he replied, ‘ and I.” 

What a stupid answer. Of course I knew that. So I turned away 
peevishly, and with the conviction still stronger—he must be mad! 

But it was no delusion of his about the carriage. It came the very 
uext day, and Vallance Owen and Doctor Brackenbury were in it, and 
we all returned to Stapleton. 

On the journey I asked faintly, for I felt languid and fatigued, where 
had I been staying, and for how long? 

“You have been staying with a friend of mine,” replied the doctor, 
“for the sake of change of air, for you have been very ill again.” 

Brain fever?” I inquired. 

“ No, no; not exactly,” replied the doctor, “but you are better now, 
and only want a little care, which I am sure our friends will bestow on 

ou.” 
ue I am sure they will,” I answered. ‘* How long was I at your friend’s 
house?” 

‘‘ Nearly three months. And now we have got over the worst of the 
winter, and you will be able to get abroad and take your rides and drives 
again.” 

- Any news of Nelly?” I asked, thinking sadly of the rides and drives 
I used to take. 

Vallance shook his head. . 

It was many years after this, that, one day riding over the Wolds of 
Yorkshire, I came suddenly upon a large and handsome old red-bricked 
house—one of Queen Anne’s nobility’s mansions, situated in the centre 
of fine and well-kept grounds, I thought I had some recollection of see- 
ing the house before—the laying out of the grounds seemed somewhat 
familiar to me. This must be Doctor Brackenbury’s friend’s house. 
Timid people must be occupying it now—people nervous about thieves, I 
should think; for at some of the windows there are iron bars—not on any 
of the lower ones, though, which is very funny, for surely the ground- 
floor windows are the easiest to enter. What stupid people they must 
be, to be sure! 
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“TI say, my man,” I cried to a labourer at work clipping one of the 
hedges, “ whose house is this?” 

“* Doctor Cheerem’s,” replied the man. 

“‘ Cheerem ?” I repeated, for I had never heard the name before. “ And 
who lived here before Doctor Cheerem ?”’ 

“ No one as I ever heered tell on but his father afore him ; for it’s been 
an asylum this sixty years at least.” 

“ An asylum?” 

“ Yes, a private asylum, for folks with their tiles loose,” the man ex- 
plained, grinning. 

So I had been mad, then! I half suspected it before. 

But I was now comfortably housed at Stapleton Grange. My great 
grief seemed to have worn off its sharp corners and rough edges, and I 
could think it over more calmly now. I was sinking into a listless state, 
arousing myself ouly by an effort to please my kind entertainers ; but the 
violent stages of my trouble were safely assed by. I thought of Nelly 
as of one in the grave—of the living Nelly I dared not think! Of John 
Black I neither heard nor cared to hear. Let him go with his Indian 
friends, out of the pale of civilisation, to prey “yy on the unprepared 
trapper or the traveller lost upon the prairie, or perhaps to be brained by 
one of his adopted friends in a struggle for the whisky-jug, or jealousy 
about a squaw. 

So my life at Stapleton Grange was calm and peaceful, My hair was 
getting tinged with grey, my forehead showed its parallel lines of wrinkles; 
so many milestones on my road were passed, thank God! and the miles 
scored down on my brow, and I was getting nearer to The End ! 

The End, which I did not view callously or with a stoical indifference, 
but for which I always and earnestly prayed I might be prepared. 

Mr. and Mrs, Owen, Vallance, and Jessie, were all so good to me—the 
very servants so attentive, that it would have been ungrateful, indeed, to 
obtrude my grief upon them, and the necessity for putting it on one side 
forced it into subjection, and it went clinging into the dark or out of their 
sight, though never out of mine; so that I fervently hope and believe 
that I never cast a dark shade or brought a moment’s chill upon that 
happy and united family, I even accompanied Vallance to race meetings, 
and, when autumn came again, we strode the stubble together after birds, 
as we had done in happier times; and occasionally, as the season wore on, 
I went with him to the meet, but I could not quite enter into the wild 
spirit of the hunting-field again, at present. ‘The only time when I was 
ever nervous was when the letter-bag came up from the village in the 
morning ; but I had now become so used to disappointment, that the 
hurried, anxious glance at Mr. Owen, as he emptied out its contents upon 
the breakfast-table, was wearing off too. 

It was calm and quiet, that evening of my life. Night must come 
soon, and then I trusted for a glorious morning, and day for ever ! 

** No news from Nelly!’’ I would say to myself, sometimes, in the soli- 
tude of my own room ; and in those words, and in a deep, deep sigh, my 
sorrow would get vent. I found no relief equal to that which I gained 
by talking to myself aloud when opportunity occurred. If I were over- 
heard, I dare say they set it down to some effects which my illness had 
left behind it—if so, they were wrong ; it was the very bound of a com- 
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plete restoration to mental health that found a safety-valve in this 
ractice. 

“Poor Nelly,” I remember saying one day, as I had the garden to 
myself, or fancied so—‘ poor Nelly, I shall never hear from you 


n! 

“Yes you will,” said a soft voice from behind a laurel-bush. “ Depend 
upon it she will redeem her promise, but we must be patient with her.” 

It was Jessie who spoke. She had no means of escape without con- 
fronting me, or remaining concealed behind the bush and listening to my 
self-communings. She chose the former, but she said no more upon that 
subject, and turned the conversation, and tried, poor girl! to turn m 
thoughts into another channel. Jessie had faith in her old friend Nelly, 
still—I knew that—she had not given her up for lost. 

Pure, noble-minded, virtuous Jessie Owen! she had not turned her 
back upon poor fallen Nelly ! 

I loved her for it; loved her, too, for her feeling and sympathy for 
me—loved her for her own great and fine snulbenedinal her for her 
own sake, for her brother’s sake, for her parents’ sakes. But it was not 
the same love that I had felt for Nelly. It was the love that we some- 
times—but ah, how seldom !—feel for a good angel of a sister, which we 
ought always to feel for an unaffected, true, and genuine woman. It was 
such a love as would have been most and best gratified at seeing her 
married to the man of her choice—a man as nearly as possible worthy of 
her, and who, I could feel sure, would appreciate te and be ever to her 
a fond and loving husband. 

But that man had not appeared yet. Jessie Owen, young, and pretty, 
and engaging, and rich, had no suitor. She was at present wedded only 
to her home duties and her home affections ; she seemed content and 
happy in them—to ask and seek no more! Vallance might dance and 
flirt at county balls, but Jessie’s place was at home, beside her ageing 
parents. Some of Vallance’s friends might have made advances of court- 
ship, but, though never cold, Jessie was no mistress of beguiling wiles ; 
she knew no tricks to catch a lover, and her virtues were too unobtrusive 
and dqmestic to attract the young bloods who were of Vallance’s ac- 
quaintance. So they flew over five-barred gates with Effie Sanford, or 
waltzed till they were giddy with Sophia Talbot, the rival beauties of the 
West Riding, and were thrown, and laughed at, and jilted and en- 
couraged again, while Jessie Owen remained at home, true to her first 
loves, her father and mother and her nest. 

I think I have said once before a thought sometimes crossed my mind, 
“ Tf things had been different—7f I had never known or loved dear 
Nelly——” But it went no further; it seemed a heresy to have let it 
go so far! I knew the strength of my affection for my lost one too well 
to fear the consequences of being so much with a charming girl like 
Jessie—of making her my confidant, my counsellor, and friend. And 
she, too, I was well convinced, gave me comfort out of the excess of her 
kindly nature and her love for the poor lost girl—and nothing more. 
She would pour oil on my wounds to soothe them and to lull their pain, 
but she never tried to heal them, for she well knew that wounds like mine 
could not be healed without danger. I believe the guileless girl even yet 
had hope that Nelly herself would, some day, return to cure them! 
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Such is a pure true woman’s faith in the purity and truth of women— 
how hard that it should ever be enlightened ! 

As for Vallance, I believe he was rapidly losing hope of me—of both 
of us, I may say. He had flattered himself that he could wean me from 
all sad reminiscences—that he could bring me out of my musings ‘into 
the gay world again ; and so well had I dissembled, that he scarcely sus- 

ted, when I went a part of the way in his sports, how great an effort 
it cost me—if he had, he would, out of his abounding good nature, have 
spared me the trial. And I believe he had anticipated that we might yet 
form a closer alliance than that of mere friendship ; but, as time wore on, 
he began to understand the nature of the feelings that brought Jessie 
and myself so near to each other, and no nearer—a common love for 
Nelly, a common interest, a common regret. And though he might 
have deplored them and wished they had taken the turn towards which 
his heart would have leaped, he showed a sympathising respect for them, 
and never urged that fond, longing desire which he had once cherished. 

Stapleton Grange! It is pulled down now, and a cotton lord has 
built a vulgar staring tower of mixed styles of architecture—incongruous 
in everything but glare—upon its site. But what a friendly harbour it 
was to me in my affliction—what a sheltered retreat from the storm that 
had whistled round me! How calmly I rode there at the anchor which 
was not Hope's, but which held me fast to the Rock of Faith! 


CHAPTER XV. 


THREATS! 


Ar last a letter came, addressed to me, but not in Nelly’s hand—quite 
the contrary; not sharp and angular, though fond and kind, but round 
and bold, yet hard and harsh : 
, “ Salisbury-buildings, Temple. 
“Mr. Franx CurtTiesy, 

“‘ Sirn,—We are instructed by our client, Miss Ellen Harrington, to 
apply to you, as trustee under the will of Frank Cuttleby, Esq., late sur- 
viving executor of Mrs. Margaret Harrington, deceased, for a settlement 
of accounts in arrear of annuity devised by said Margaret Hamilton to 
her daughter, said Ellen Harrington, which please furnish at earliest 
convenience, together with remittance of same. 

“‘ We are, sir, yours obediently, 
“ RATTLER AND GRIP.” 


I threw the letter over to Vallance; he read it, and passed it over 
contemptuously to his father, who treated it more gravely. 

“ Do you know anything of this, Cuttleby?” said he. 

“T know this,” I replied, “that my Aunt Margaret left an incom- 
plete or informal will—so my father was advised—bequeathing her little 
property for the use of her daughter, a baby at the time of her decease ; 
that that will was thoroughly read and digested and turned over and 
examined and considered, and opinions, and further opinions, taken upon 
it, and the result was, that it was returned to us as a worthless piece of 
paper, only useful to promote litigation and to get the question of right 
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to my aunt’s property into knots. So my father put it away in his 
strong-room, and went on receiving the dividends in the old way as he 
had done before Nelly came of age, but investing them, lest a claimant 
might spring up, under the vague terms of the will, entitled to share them 
with her. And so they still lie untouched at the Bank, for my father 
paid the same. amount to her quarterly out of his own pocket (and I 
continued it after his death, and till we lost all trace of her), without her 
once knowing otherwise than that it was her own money coming to her 
in its regular way; but, although he once explained it to us, I think very 
little attention was paid to it, for it all seemed as broad as it was long— 
and really those accumulated dividends in the Bank belong to Azs estate. 
But stay—what is the signature to that letter ?”’ 

“Rattler and Grip,” replied Mr. Owen. 

“ That was not the firm that my father jestingly advised her to go to, 
if at any time she wanted to make good her claim. It was a Mr. 
Suttleton, I think.” 

‘“* Appears to me it’s all a make-believe—an attempt at extortion!” 
Vallance broke in, throwing himself back in his chair quite satisfied with 
the conclusion he had jumped at, according to his wont, so readily. “ If 
there’s such a firm in the Directory, I’d prosecute them, if I were you 
—I would, indeed! But it’s my impression that there are no such 

le !” 
4 Vallance—steady!” said his father. “What could be the 
object of a man writing on such a matter under a fictitious name and 
address?” 

“ Why, to rob Cuttleby, of course!” cried Vallance, staring with sur- 
prise at his father’s obtusity in not detecting so obvious a motive. 

The old gentleman smiled fondly at his impetuous son, and then, 
turning to me, said: 

“T think I would wait to hear again from these people. Take no 
notice of this letter, but let us see what is their next move. They may, 
perhaps, in their next, disclose a little of their plan and the means of an- 
noyance they may have got hold of.” 

‘TJ don’t believe there'll be another letter,” cried Vallance. 

“JT do,” said Mr. Owen, quietly. And Mr. Owen was right. 

‘“‘ Write and say that you have placed the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Adolphus, the Old Bailey counsel, or Mr. Alderman Harmer, or some 
“ those criminal lawyers ; that would frighten them!” suggested Val- 
ance, 

But, much to his chagrin and disappointment, I preferred to adopt his 
father’s recommendation, and wait. I had not long to wait. Ina few 
days afterwards there came a second letter, calling my attention to the 
previous one, and quoting the terms of the will, “ which is in our pos- 
session,” 

* Looks awkward,” cried Vallance, throwing himself back in his chair 
again. ‘Send me up to town to confer with them, and I'll soon get the 
will out of their hands. They must have come by it unfairly, and, there- 
fore, any means of recovering it would be justifiable.” 

“It is impossible!” I cried ; “it was burned with all my books and 
papers !”” 
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“ Better still!” cried Vallance, cheering up. “This alleged will is a 
forgery, then. By Jove! I'd rattle them !” 

Again I appealed to Mr. Owen’s cooler judgment. 

“T think I would consult Mr. Suttleton; he knows all the details of 
the matter.” 

So it was decided; Mr. Suttleton was to be consulted. And, a per- 
sonal interview being considered advisable, I was to start next day for 
London, Vallance insisting on accompanying me, in case (as seemed to 
have occurred to him as not an unlikely contingency) any physical force 
should be required for my protection. 

I listened to his evil counsel, and fell into the temptation of going to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s quarters before calling upon Mr. Suttleton. We 
had some difficulty in finding Salisbury-buildings, for although described 
as a part of the ‘Temple, they were very far beyond its precincts, and a 
long way down Fleet-street. Lawyers like to affect good sounding names 
for their addresses, as much as fashionable ladies do. A legal friend of 
mine used to date his letters from “ Charles-street, St. James’s-square”’ 
—he occupied two rooms over a shop at the corner of Charles-street, 
Haymarket ; he now lives in Caroline-street, Bedford-square—which is, 
in fact, Caroline-street, Tottenham-court-road. 

But, having discovered Salisbury-buildings at last, we stood on tiptoe 
to read that string of names on the right-hand door-post, and were forced 
to crouch down on our knees to finish it, for it commenced at the very top 
of the post and went down to the threshold—a black list of names—but 
there was no Rattler and Grip among them. 

“T told you so!” cried Vallance, triumphantly. “ Myth, by Jove! A 
try on!” 

Me Stop a bit,” said I; “here’s another string of names from top to 
bottom of the left-hand post.” 

“ Good gracious!’ exclaimed Owen. ‘ What! more names! Why, 
I have just been counting, and here are twenty-four on this side, not to 
reckon individual members of firms. Where the deuce do they pack 
them all ?” 

Ah! here it is!” I cried. “*‘ Third floor—Rattler and Grip.’” 

ene floor, eh?” repeated Owen. “ Garret, I suppose. Let’s go up 
and look.” 

Now there could be no harm in that—just going up to look. So we 
mounted three flights of worn and dirty stairs, and stood before a black 
door, with the inscription in white letters, “ Rattler and Grip.” 

** Don’t look so bad after all, eh, Frank ?”’ remarked Vallance. ‘ They 
may be respectable, you know ; and if they are, they might not object to 
give us the information we want; if not, we need not commit ourselves, 
you know. The English law, mind you,” he said, sagaciously, with about 


as much knowledge of it as he had of the cutlery trade, “ won’t allow any 
man to criminate himself.” 


“ No,” said 1; “but wait a minute and let us consider. I confess my 
father’s account of Mr. Suttleton was not prepossessing, and if we could 
ee this business without his aid, I should have preferred it ; but still, 
perhaps——” 

The door opened suddenly outwards, nearly knocking us both down 
stairs; and a tall, keen-looking man, in a yellow skin and a rusty black 
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coat, with a bundle of papers tied up with red tape in his hand, in the 
act of rushing out, came into violent collision with Vallance, and, to save 
both from a headlong descent of the stairs, caught him in his arms. 

“ God bless my soul!” cried Vallance, much disconcerted, and 
doubtful, as he told me afterwards, whether there might not be a 
strongly suspicious case against him of being in the house for a felonious 


“Do you want to speak to us?” demanded the gentleman in black. 
“ ny r. Grip. Mr. Rattler’s inside. Have you any business with 
us? 

, ° ~~ stammered poor Vallance, to justify our being where we were 
ound. 

Yellow skin opened the door again, and, admitting us, called out: “ Mr. 
Teesor, two gentlemen for Mr. Rattler—announce them !” and fluttered 
away down the stairs. 

“We're in for it now!” whispered Vallance, whose courage soon 
evaporated in a lawyer’s office. 

Mr. Teesor took our names into his employer’s private room—but 
here the luminous idea occurred to Vallance, in the flurry, to give the 
fictitious name of “Mr. Matthew Zooks” (how it came into his head 
he couldn’t tell, except that just when the clerk asked him suddenly, 
he was wavering between the adoption of Smith or Snooks),—and we 
were invited in. 

Mr. Rattler was seated behind a library table covered with twin bundles 
of the one we had seen in his partner’s hand. He bowed politely, and 
did us the honour of displaying a set of teeth, bleached it might be by 
4 constant picking of dry bones—Vallance felt them in the marrow of 

is back. 
“ Mr. Cuttleby,” he murmured, entering the name in his diary, “ and 
Mr. I hardly caught the name,” he added, turning to Owen. 

* Zooks,” said Vallance, manifestly ill at ease. 

Mr. Rattler hesitated, and politely asked: 

May I inquire how it is spelt?” 

* Don’t know, I’m sure!” replied Vallance, abstractedly. “ Cuttleby, 
it’s one o’clock, and we were to meet Mrs. Cuttleby, you know, at half- 
past twelve. We'd better go at once.” 

And he rose from the chair as if it had spikes in it. 

I looked at him in amazement. Was he beside himself? I believe he 
was—and with fear. He had got me into a confounded mess (such, he 
told me afterwards, were his thoughts) by his folly, and must extricate me 
by one bold stroke of policy—this astounding speech of his was an in- 
vention to cover our retreat. 

But Mr. Rattler would not let us off so easily. 

IT can send to Mrs. Cuttleby, if you wish,” he suggested, showing his 
teeth again, like a genteel and well-bred wolf. 

“No I thank you,” I replied. “Mr. Rattler, I have—in short, I 
received a letter from you,” I added, thinking it best to come to business 
at once, and get it over. 

** Oh—ah—yes—I remember; I believe a letter was written to you” 
(as if, in the multiplicity of his correspondence, he had quite forgotten 
the circumstance). “Let me see—what was the business now ?” 


Vallance gave a sort of half-smothered growl or snarl, and when Mr. 
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Rattler looked calmly round, he turned his head away, as an angry but 
half frightened dog will do. 

Fortunately (for I was losing temper, too, at this piece of affectation 
on the part of the attorney), it came across Mr. Rattler’s mind that it 
was in the matter of Mrs. Harrington’s will; and he said so. 

“ Yes, and I have called,” I said, rather bluntly, “ to see the will.” 

“That can be done at Doctors’ Commons, sir—not here,” replied 
Rattler, with his head on one side in a quietly remonstrative sort of 
way, as much as to say, “ Now, really, my her sir, you are a little too 
unreasonable—don’t you think so ?” 

Vallance actually snorted, and then made believe that it was an abortive 
attempt to sneeze. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Rattler, with an engaging smile, “ we have an 
office copy of it, if you would like to see ¢hat.” 

“No, it is the original that I would like to see—for——” And I 
thought this was a clincher ; so (unlike the bull or the ram, when they 
are about to administer the butt which is to knock their adversary pros- 
trate and give him his quietus), I did not close my eyes, but fixing them 
sternly on him, said slowly and distinctly, “ Because, sir, I happen to 
know that 1r WAS BURNED !” 

My words did not have the effect I had anticipated. True, Vallance 
took a long breath as if much relieved by them, and ventured to turn 
round again to witness the result. But Mr. Rattler sat there unshattered, 
and apparently unshaken, by this discharge—still whole, entire, and self- 

ssed—grinning, too, more affably than ever. 

“ Then, sir, it is the very Pheenix of wills; for it is surely in Doctors’ 
Commons.” 

He touched a bell, and Mr. Teesor entered. 

“ Teesor, you have seen Mrs. Harrington’s will, I think ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Tt is in the Will Office ? 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* And you got an office copy ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Take this document in your hand, sir, and say whether it is the office 
copy you got from Doctors’ Commons ?” 

“ is, sir.” 

“ Now tell me, had the original will which you say that you saw in 
Doctors’ Commons, and of which this is an attested copy, any appearance 
of having been destroyed ?”’ 

“ Destroyed, sir ?” 

Don’t fence with my questions, sir,” cried Rattler, either in whole- 
some forensic exercise, or from sheer force of habit. “ Answer me, does 
it look as if it had been burned ?” 

* Decidedly not, sir.” 

** You may go down—I mean, leave the room, Teesor.”’ 

= Rattler turned to me, displaying a broadside of teeth, but said 
nothing. 

“Then I will go to Doctors’ Commons and examine this remarkable 
document,” I said, rising. 

* And, in the mean while, then, your reply to our client is, that you 
burned the will ?” insinuated Mr. Rattler. 
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“ Certainly not, sir!” I cried, turning on him in a passion. “No such 
thing, sir!” 

« Excuse me—that the will is burned,” he corrected himself with much 
politeness. 

“TI give no reply at present, sir,” I replied. ‘“ By the way, will you 
favour me with the address of your client ?”’ 

“ At and for the present, I am afraid I must decline,” he 
answered. 

“ For,” I cried, regardless of consequence, “I very much doubt whe- 
ther you are pe by Miss Ellen Harrington.” 

“ Indeed, sir! I regret to hear it. Doubts, sir, are ungenerous,” he 
said, graciously. 

“Come on, Owen,” I said, turning on my heel abruptly, for I heard 
Vallance clearing his throat, and I dreaded, lest taking courage from my 
boldness, he was preparing to do something rash. 

“ Good day, Mr. Zooks !” said Rattler, with marked emphasis on the 
name. ‘ Good day, Mr. Cuttleby. I dare say we shall have the pleasure 
of a further correspondence with you.” 

“A den of thieves!” cried Vallance, coming to himself, as he closed 
the green baize door upon the reptile who had fascinated him into silence 
on the other side of it. 

“ What's that, sir?” demanded Teesor (whom Vallance had forgotten 
all about), springing from:his stool in the outer office, and confronting us 
with the countenance of a terrier. 

But Vallance held this jackal in little awe, and meanly revenged him- 
self for his cowardice before the great bloodsucker upon this little 
snapping thing. 

“You're a set of blackguards!” he cried. ‘ Jew thieves, or some- 
thing worse—the whole lot of you. And I believe you FoRGED THE 
WILL !” 

“ What!” cried Teesor, rushing to his pen, and putting down the 
words. ‘“ There!” he cried, as a gentleman was seen entering, “ say that 
again, will you, before a second witness ?” 

But Vallance strode out and slammed the door behind us, so sharply, 
that he shut in the cloak in which the client who had just arrived was 
closely enveloped. 

“ Well,” he said, as we descended the staircase, our spirits falling at 
each stair, “ I don’t know that we’ve done much good, Frahk.” 

4 7 am afraid we have not, Val,” I replied; “but let us go and see the 
will.” 

*‘ Ah, to be sure, the will. Confound that beastly little clerk,” he 
said, musing very seriously, “ and his witness—those fellows always have 
witnesses within hearing if you drop a hasty word. What an ill-looking 
brute he was! Did you see his villanous black eyes, and his great hook 
nose—like the portraits of Beelzebub? Perhaps the tail was curled up 
under his cloak !”” 


I paid no attention to the words at the time, but I thought of them 
afterwards, 
“Come on, Val,” I cried, intent upon an examination of the alleged 
will, “ to Doctors’ Commons!’ 
“ Ah, to be sure,” replied Vallanee, reviving, “to Doctors’ Commons. 
I feel safer among doctors than lawyers.” 
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But we soon found that the men of Doctors’ Commons were something 
of a lower grade than lawyers—dirtier, rustier, yellower than Mr. Grip 
or Teesor, but with a strong likeness to that family. 

Well, the will! The original will was there—there could be no 
doubt of that! By some miracle, Aunt Margaret’s will, burned among 
the papers at Sheffield, had turned up again sound and whole in Doctors’ 
Commons ! 

There was no occasion to go to Mr. Suttleton now. Though Nelly 
had been paid her annuity regularly as long as she was with us, or we 
knew where to find her, and had received the legacy left to her by my 
father’s will, I would send the arrears of her income (which she had re- 
ceived already in another form), rather than contend against her, and so 
I wrote to Rattler and Grip. They seemed to accept the offer with some 
alacrity for lawyers—and lawyers of such a stamp, who generally prefer 
running up costs to settling a case out of hand. 

But to think of Nelly doing this! 

“ Are you sure it was her doing ?”’ asked Vallance, as I moaned over 
the thought. 

In my secret soul I began to think it was! 

A month or so after this, there came another letter, addressed to me 
in the same handwriting 

“ Hallo, Cuttleby! what now? Here’s another letter from your 
Salisbury-buildings friends. Why, you got a receipt from them, didn’t 
you ?” said Mr, Owen, handing me the letter. 

“To be sure I did!” I replied, breaking the seal. 

I glanced at Vallance, who was in a pitiable condition; for it occurred 
to him that this letter bore some relation to the actionable, if not criminal 
words he had spoken of Mr. Rattler to the face of his terrier clerk. But 
it did not. Yet I do not think it afforded him much relief to hear the 
contents : 

“Salisbury-buildings, Temple. 
“ Mr. Frank 

“ Sir,—We are instructed by Mr. Septimus Harrington to apply to 
you, as trustee under the will of Frank Cuttleby, the late acting executor 
of Mrs. Margaret Harrington, deceased, for a settlement of the accounts 
of said trust, with detailed statement of all receipts and disbursements, 
and remittance of balance. Also, that you will be so good as to appoint 
an early day*to attend and transfer the stock in the Bank of England 
into the names of the new trustees proposed by Mr. Septimus Harring- 
ton and the other persons beneficially interested in the will, which names 
we are prepared to submit to your consideration. 

“‘ We are, sir, yours obediently, 
“ RATTLER AND GRIP.” 


“Hang it! what can these rascals mean ?” I cried. 

** They mean,”’ replied Vallance, “that they have got a pull upon 
you ; that they will first dismember you, and dine off a joint of you every 
day, or a chop or steak off you, by way of change; then they will 
roast you, boil you, stew you, hash you, grill you, fry you, devil you; 
they will suck the marrow out of your bones, and then stew them down 
for soup ; they will have tit-bits of your liver, your heart, your kidneys; 
they will sell your skin to their stationer, and then they will throw the 
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offal to that terrier of theirs to finish! My advice is to go to the New 
Police 

(“ The New Police” were a wonderful invention and novelty in those 
days, and popularly believed to have the power of putting down every- 
thing and taking up everything.) 

“ And mine,” suggested Mr. Owen, senior, in his quiet way, “is to go 
to Mr. Suttleton.” 

As usual, I took Mr. Owen’s advice, and this time I followed it. With- 
out Vallance to drag me into danger, I went straight to Mr. Suttleton’s 
office, and laid the case before him. 

“‘T knew it would turn. out so, my dear sir,” he said, complacently, 
“all because your poor father would not take my advice, but persisted in 
doing an illegal act.” 

“ Doing an illegal act, sir!” I repeated, resentfully. “I don’t clearly 
understand you.” 

“Pardon me; it does not always follow that an illegal act is an unjust 
one; in this case, on the contrary, it was only too just.” 

“ That cannot well be, sir, can it ?” said I, smiling. 

“In law it can,” he replied. ‘* Well, then, you have no doubt about 
the authenticity of the will?” 

None whatever.” 

“ With such a will as that, sir, they can wrench out of you every far- 
thing you are worth.” 

This was pleasant to hear! 

“ But,” I cried, “ you seem to lose sight of the fact that I paid off 
Miss Harrington’s claim ——” 

“ But this is Septimus Harrington, Mr. Cuttleby.” 

“ But can they,” I cried, boiling over at the cool way in which he 
tolerated them, ‘‘can they have the audacity to demand of me in his 
name what they know I have paid, and they have received, in hers ?” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, they can know nothing; this is a distinct case.” 

‘Not know that they have given me a receipt in Miss Harrington’s 
name for all the moneys accruing up till this date from Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s property?” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Mr. Suttleton, much edified ; “ you will take a ra- 
—- mean a literal—view of things. In law they know nothing of 

is.” 

“ Well, but they have a full and detailed statement of the trust ac- 
counts. Surely they cannot want ¢hat over again!” 

“Pardon me, they are quite right; this is altogether a new case. 
Allow me to explain it. R and G are instructed by A to recover certain 
moneys from B, in which C has a joint interest. B (that’s you, if you 
please, Mr. Cuttleby), acting imprudently, may I say, without consulting 
a solicitor, pays said moneys to A. R and G are then instructed to 
recover from B, C’s share of said moneys. Now what can A’s having 
received them have to do with C’s case ?—it can clearly be no answer 
to it.” 

“No; but it ought to be an answer to Rattler and Grip. Why did 
they take more than A was entitled to ?” 

‘** That was no business of theirs,” said Mr. Suttleton. 

I thought it was, but I confessed myself ignorant of the law. And 
so my highly respectable and really first-class lawyer, with a character 
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unimpeachable for integrity, actually defended the sharp practice of these 
scoundrels—at least, he did mot propose to get them struck off the 
rolls. 

He sat with his head in his hand—not under his arm, as an honest 
lawyer should—for some minutes, considering. 

“T'll tell you what,” he said at last, “ they have in that will a pair of 
squeezers, by which they can press you as flat as a lemon, or” (the asso- 
ciation of ideas was inevitable) “a pancake. Do you know, Mr. Cut- 
tleby,” he added, looking at me for an expression of astonishment, 
‘your poor father once proposed to put this will” (in a subdued voice) 
“ behind the fire—he did, indeed!” 

‘‘ And a very excellent suggestion,” I replied. 

“ My dear sir!” he cried, much disconcerted. 

After a pause, which had enabled him, perhaps, to send up a prayer to 
Themis or Mercury for my conversion and enlightenment, he pro- 
ceeded : 

“The only way to meet the case is to take a bold step. We must 
strike in the dark, and trust to the blow telling somewhere. You are 
sure that that will was safe in your strong-room at Sheffield before the 
fire?” 

“T am.” 

* You do not think it is likely that Miss Harrington set these men to 
work at all ?” 

“JT do not think it likely—scarcely possible.” : 

“ Very well; it is a desperate game, but our only chance, as far as I 
ean see. We will conclude that Mr. Harrington got possession of this 
will by improper means, and, though that is no answer to his claim, we 
can hint at severe measures being taken if the claim is persisted in. If 
you were to pay him the whole of his demands you would clearly be 
robbing his daughter, who is certainly entitled to some portion of the 
property, though it is difficult, from what I remember of the will, to 
discover how much or what precise proportions.” 

True, I had not thought of that. I would fight him to the last hour, 
for was I not fighting for Nelly’s little fortune? Yet, suppose she 
WERE fighting on the other side? “ Forbid the thought!” I cried, with a 
shudder within myself. 

“But I need scarcely tell. you, Mr. Cuttleby, this is not a case in 
which I car take an open and prominent part myself. A sharp Old 
Bailey practitioner is the man to tackle it, and if you determine on 
letting it go on if they are inclined to press it to an issue, I will instruct 
the sharpest firm in London.” 

“ The sharper the better, Mr. Suttleton.” 

‘* Regular raspers,” he replied, as he showed me out. 

Vallance was triumphant when I told him this. 

“ Just what I advised at first !” he exclaimed. 

Poor Vallance! He had done me an ill service, though he little 
thought it. It had suddenly crossed my mind and distracted it that 
his wild, and, as he called it, “ sporting” allusion to Mrs, Cuttleby, would, 
if Rattler and Grip were really acting for Nelly, doubtless be told to her 
—she would think I had been false to her ! Ho sank within me. I 


felt as guilty as if I had indeed deserted poor Nelly for another—for 
would she not believe I had 
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THINGS DOING, THINGS DONE. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis JAcox. 


CressipA follows high theory in her practice, and is philosopher as 
well as womanly tactician, when she holds off from the ardent suit of 
Troilus, and means to murmur No a good many times before he shall 
bring her to whisper a terminal Yes. Women are angels, wooing,—that 
is, while being wooed,—she says ; so at least men account them while 
the process is going on. But wooing, and won—c’est différent. Let 
therefore those who are being wooed prolong the process. For, 


That she was never yet, that ever knew 
: Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach,— 
Achieved, men us command; ungain’d, beseech. 


As it is pleasanter to be besought than commanded, let all who side with 


Cressid be in no hurry to be gained and achieved. Ungained, they are 
worshipped still. Won, they are no longer wooed. 


—— Women are angels, wooing: 
THINGS WON ARE DONE, JOY’S SOUL LIES IN THE DOING.* 


Romeo takes another view of the subject when with an “ Ah me!” he 
reflects—after a reviving dream of his Juliet-—‘ how sweet is love itself 
“gagpeny when but !ove’s shadows are so rich in joy ;”+ though it is only 

y a sort cf accommodation that his saying is applicable to our theme. 
Straightway to the purpose, however, is Gratiano’s query: Who rises 
from a feast with that keen appetite that he sits down ? and the reflec- 
tion that, after various like examples, is drawn from their teaching : 


—All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed.} 


The Venetian gentleman’s is a strictly parallel passage to the Trojan 
maiden’s, Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing. 


Old as Ovid, to go back no further, is the observation, elegantly done 
into elegiacs, that what the huntsman follows is the prey that flies before 
him, and that what he has caught he leaves behind—ever on the search 
for something fresh to be caught, ever more intent on winning than en- 
amoured of what is won. 

Venator sequitur fugientia, capta relinquit ; 
Semper et inventis ulteriora petit. 
Ariosto paraphrases Ovid, or perhaps an epigram of Callimachus, in four 
lines equally trite and tuneful. 
* Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 2. 


+ Romeo and Juliet, Act V. Sc. 1. 
t The Merchant of Venice, Act. II. Sc. 5. 
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Moliére’s Don Juan speaks after his kind when he instructs Sganarelle 
how “on gofite une douceur extréme 4 réduire, par cent hommages, le 
coeur d’une jeune beauté. . . . Mais lorsqu’on est maitre une fois, il n’y 
a plus rien 4 dire, ni rien 4 souhaiter; tout le beau de la passion est 
fini.”* The Don is the sheer reverse of exemplary in his pursuits and 


his philosophy; but his example may be extended from particulars to 
generals, to 


Remind us of each wish pursued, 
How rich it glowed with promised good : 
Remind us of each wish enjoy’d, 
How soon our hopes possession cloy’d.t 


For, as a later couplet words it, 


The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transform’d, when won, to drossy mould. 


Things won are done; and there an end. Like as a dream when one 
awaketh. 

A bliss in proof,—and proved, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed,—behind, a dream. 


A previous line in the same sonnet, “ Enjoyed no sooner but despiséd 
straight,” is another variation of the sad, trite text. 


*Tis an old lesson, Time approves it true, 
And those who know it best deplore it most, 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost.§ 


Among the Pensées, as the French would call them, of Dean Swift,— 
a century and a half of detached Thoughts on Various Subjects—occurs 
one to this effect : that when we desire or solicit anything, our minds run 
wholly on the good side or circumstances of it; and that when it is 
obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones.|| Some twenty years 


later, he penned a fable, or allegory, on Desire and Possession, with this 
proem to show the way : 


*Tis strange what different thoughts inspire 
| In men Possession and Desire! 
| 
| 


Think what they wish so great a blessing ; 
So disappointed when possessing !] 


Johnson opens one of his Rambler essays with the reflection, Such is 
the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are always impatient of the 
present—attainment being followed by neglect, and possession by dis- 
gust. Few moments, he goes on to say, are more pleasing than those in 
which the mind is concerting measures for a new undertaking: from the 
first hint that wakens the fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all is 
improvement and progress, triumph and felicity. Indeed, “such is the 
pleasure of projecting, that many content themselves with a succession of 


* Le Festin de Pierre, Acte I. Sc. 2. 
Scott, Rokeby, canto i. st. 31. 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets, No. 129. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto ii. 

Swift’s Prose Works, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Desire and Possession. 1727. 
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visionary schemes, and wear out their allotted time in the calm amuse- 
ment of contriving what they never attempt or hope to execute.”* Like 
the Argive foundling in Talfourd’s tragedy, they cherish 


—the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembles, 
As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its happy being.t 


Or perhaps rather, some of them, like that young lady in one of Mr. 
Peacock’s witty fictions,t who, we are told, had some coquetry, and more 
caprice; pursuing an object with earnestness while it seemed unattain- 
able, and rejecting it when in her power as not worth the trouble of pos- 
session. 

When Richard Middlemas speaks almost slightingly to his worthier 
but unsuccessful rival, of his own success with the surgeon’s daughter, 
“Can you, the accepted lover of Menie Gray,” exclaims Hartley, “ speak 
in that tone, even though it be in jest?” ‘“ Nay, Adam,” is Richard’s 
answer, “don’t be angry with me, because being thus far successful, I 
rate my good fortune not quite so rapturously as perhaps you do, who 
have missed the luck of it. Your philosophy should tell you, that the 
object which we attain, or are sure of attaining, loses, perhaps, even b 
that very certainty, a little of the extravagant and ideal value, whic 
attached to it while the object of feverish hopes and aguish fears.”’§ 


Gideon Gray’s flighty pupil would have acquiesced in the doctrine of 
Waller’s lines, that 


—still to be deluded so 
Is all the pleasure lovers know ; 
Who, like good falconers, take delight 
Not in the quarry, but the flight.|| 


To apply what somebody says somewhere of somebody, J/ était de cette 
race de ceux qui aiment le jeu encore plus que le dénotiment, That isa 
pregnant couplet which Prior puts into the mouth of the Wise King, re- 
penting his hurry in bringing a design to an end: 


I chid the folly of my thoughtless haste, 
For, the work perfected, the joy was past.4] 


In the course of Mr. Walter White’s Month in Yorkshire, that inde- 
fatigable pedestrian and penman fell in with a set of miners at some alum- 
works, with whom on their reckless expenditure of large earnings he ven- 
tured to remonstrate ; reminding them, that if a man spent all his earnings, 
it mattered little whether they were large or small. The following “in- 
tensely English retort,” on their part, has been admired for its spirit and 
substance : “ Look here, lad, I’d rather arn fifty shillings a week and fling 
’em right off into that pond there, than ’arn fifteen to keep.”** What is 
admired in this sentiment, with all its improvidence, is the something 


* The Rambler, No. 207. ¢ Ion, Act II. Se. 1. 
Nightmare Abbey, ch. iii. 
Scott, The Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. iv. 
Edmund*Waller, To the Mutable Fair. 
4 Prior’s Solomon on the Vanity of the World, book ii. 
. *™* A Month in Yorkshire, by Walter White, 1858. 
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eminently bold and vigorous it expresses, that the work, and not the 
wages, is the most important feature in a man’s life. 

Upon this topic Mr. Anthony Trollope delivers himself with unwonted 
enthusiasm, in bis description of a hard-working lawyer’s enjoyment of 
the hard work. It is not the prize, he asserts, that can make us happy: 
it is not even the winning of the prize, though for the one short half-hour 
of triumph that is pleasant enough. ‘ The struggle, the long hot hour of 
the honest fight, the grinding work—when the teeth are set, and the skin 
moist with sweat and rough with dust, when all is doubtful and sometimes 
desperate, when a man must trust to his own manhood knowing that those 
around him trust to it not at all,—that is the happy time of life.” Indeed, 
Mr. Trollope explicitly affirms that there is no human bliss equal to twelve 
hours of work with only six hours in which to do it. And further; that 
when the expected pay for that work is worse than doubtful, the inner 
satisfaction is so much the greater.* 

M. Desiré Nisard, in a review of M. de Tocqueville’s laborious his- 
tories, justly refuses to chime in with those who seem to suppose them- 
selves called upon to pity an author whose work has been real work and 
a di couter beaucoup de recherches et de soins. Verily he has his re- 
ward, if only his labour has been a labour of love. ‘ Mais I’en plaindre, 
non.” Is the literary labourer to be pitied for having to undertake toil- 
some researches, to unravel tangled facts, to sift the contents of dusty 
archives, to hunt out new proofs of partly established truths, to clear up 
obscurities of evidence, and settle vexed questions, and eliminate worth- 
less matter? ‘ Mais c’est la joie de la vie!’t When Valerie talks to 
Ernest Maltravers on the pleasure she assumes to attach to intellectual 
ambition, “ It is not the ambition that pleases,” Maltravers replies: it is 
the following a path congenial to our tastes. “The moments in which 
we look beyond our work, and fancy ourselves seated beneath the Ever- 
lasting Laurel, are few. It is the work itself, whether of action or litera- 
ture, that interests and excites us.’’t 

As Coleridge says, in his exposition of the object and plan of his 
Essays, political and ethical, the game from time to time started and run 
down may be rich and curious ; but still at the end of the day it is the 
chase itself, the quickened eye, the lengthened breath, the firmer nerve, 
that must ever be the huntsman’s best reward.§ If an angler, after a hard 
day’s work, says a caustic reviewer of a weak novel, brings home a 
gudgeon, he is not to be put down by your informing him that you could 
have bought a herring twice as big fora penny. “ He will reply that the 
pleasure lay in killing the fish, not in the value of the fish itself, and that 
it is quite immaterial that no one would touch the gudgeon except the 
eat.” So, too, readers are nothing to the author of a silly story, who, in 
writing it, has caught his gudgeon, and who has had his exercise, got 
through the day, and gone to bed satisfied.||—-Of the great Arnauld, 
grave and pious in so rare a degree, who for well-nigh sixty years lived 
pen in hand, Sir James Stephen says,{{ that few men have been more 


* See “Orley Farm,” vol. ii. ch. ix. 

t Nisard, Etudes d’Histoire et de Littérature, p. 134. 
t Ernest Maltravers, book v. ch. vii. 

§ Coleridge, Introd. to The Friend. 

\| Saturday Review, 105. 

{ Ecclesiastical Essays, The Port-Royalists. 
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enamoured of the employments, or less covetous of the rewards of a 
literary life. With a modern poet he would surely incline to 

Say—the life, in the living it, savours of worth : 

That the deed, in the doing it, reaches its aim : 

That the fact has a value apart from the fame : 

That a deeper delight, in the mere labour, pays 

Scores of lesser delights, and laborious days : 

And Shakspeare, though all Shakspeare’s writings were lost, 

And his genius, though never a trace of it cross’d 

Posterity’s path, not the less would have dwelt 

In the isle with Miranda, with Hamlet have felt 

All that Hamlet hath utter’d, and haply where, pure 

On its death-bed, wrong’d love lay, have moan’d with the Moor.* 


Dr. Johnson argued indirectly against the spirit of Shakspeare’s text, 
in its applicability to the pleasures of authorship, as a labour of love, 
when, in the course of some remarks on the strange fact of there being so 
little reading in the world, and so much writing, he went on to say: “It 
has been said there is pleasure in writing, particularly in writing verses. 
I allow, you may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if you have 
written well; but you don’t go willingly to it again.”+ Seneca better 
depicted the real artist’s feeling, when he said that dum pingit, fruitur 
arte; as well as that postguam pinzerit, fruitur fructé artis. Of the 
former fruition, Johnson, it would seem, on his own showing, knew 
nothing. 

Contrast his verdict with Sir Walter Scott’s. ‘“ People may say this 
and that of the pleasure of fame or of profit as a motive of writing. I 
think the only pleasure is in the actual exertion and research, and I would 
no more write upon any other terms than I would hunt merely to dine 
upon hare-soup.”{ At the same time, Scott admits that if credit and 
profit came unlooked for, he would no more quarrel with them than with 
the soup. Nor did he, when after years brought him unrivalled renown 
and unprecedented payments—whether “‘ Marmion,” at the rate, accord- 
ing to Byron’s satire, of half-a-crown a line (Murray’s and Miller’s joint- 
stock venture), or the Waverley series, to which Abbotsford owed its rise 
and fall. 

M. de Tocqueville, in one of his letters to Mdme. Swetchine, records 
the invariably good news he is receiving on the subject of his History of 
the Ancient Régime, and candidly confesses that this charms him, and 
that he does not possess the philosophical indifference to success which it 
would be proper to affect. ‘ To you, however,” he adds, “ I ought, per- 
haps, to apologise, rather for being too little, than too much, pleased ; for 
my real mental defect is the restlessness which causes me always to long 
for what is beyond my grasp, and makes what I have most coveted lose 
its charm as soon as I have caught hold of it. It is not, I know, m 
especial malady, but that of human nature; still, I believe that I suffer 
from it peculiarly.”§ It is the old, old story: 

The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Hath lost its charm by being caught.|| 


* Owen Meredith, Lucile, part ii. canto iv. 

+ Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1783. 

+ Scott to Mr. Ellis, Sept. 14, 1803. 

§ Letters and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville, II, 334. 
|| Byron, The Giaour. 
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Goethe’s early reluctance to appear in print, is thus interpreted or ex- 
plained by his English biographer: that his delight in composition was 
rather the pure delight of intellectual activity than a delight in the result : 
not in the work, but in the working. ‘Thus, no sooner had he finished 
a poem than his interest in it began to fade; and he passed on to an- 
other. Thus it was that he left so many works fragments, his interest 
having been exhausted before the whole was completed.”* Mr. Lewes 
avows this interpretation to be founded on his own experience in author- 
ship. 

The same sort of experience is a common-place in all sorts of ways: 


What toil did honest Curio take, 

What strict inquiries did he make, 

To get one medal wanting yet, 

And perfect all his Roman set! 

*Tis found ; and, O his happy lot! 

*Tis bought, lock’d up, and lies forgot. 

Of these no more you hear him speak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek. 

These, ranged and show’d, shall in their turns 
Remain obscure as in their urns.t 


Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans, mother of the Regent, used to scold 
her son for the indifference he showed to the objects of his studies, when 
once the ardour of pursuit was over. He would tell her in reply that he 
could not help it; that he took pleasure in becoming acquainted with any 
and every branch of human information, but that as soon as ever he had 
learnt a thing, it ceased to afford him pleasure: dés gw il savait une chose, 
elle ne lui faisait plus de plaisir.t 

It is perhaps the foible of an author, says Gerald Griffin,§ to grow out 
of conceit with a work he has once executed, however absorbed he may - 
have been in the execution as well as enamoured with thedesign. There 
is a stanza of Mr. Longfellow’s—or at least published under cover of his 
name—devoted to a regretful recognition of this kind of feeling: 


O my songs! whose winsome measures 
Filled my soul with secret rapture ! 

Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture ?|| 


But les regrets, when they take thus to the minor key, soon become flat 
and unprofitable ; and no poet would be worth much who took to chanting 
them more than once and away. 

Mr. Hullah, in arguing against a craving for over-simplification in the 
study of music, insists on the force of a law of gravitation for mind as 
well as matter, neither intellectual nor physical ascents being practicable 
without toil; nor can he allow, were it even possible to find it, that a 

erfectly smooth pathway—a “ royal road,” as it has been called—would 
at all the most useful and agreeable for our journey. “ In travelling 


* Lewes, Life of Goethe, vol. i. p. 141. 
Prior, Alma; or, the Progress of the Mind, canto iii. 
Lettres de Madame, Mére du Régent. 
Preface to the Collegians. 

| Epimetheus, or the Poet’s Afterthought. 
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we often seek pleasure or profit, not so much in the place to which we are 
bound, as in the effort and exercise necessary to take us there.”* 

Who, Professor Kingsley asks, in a rhapsody of his about the delights 
of angling amid wild mountain scenery, who would prefer the certainty 
of taking trout out of some sluggish preserve, to the chance of a brace 
out of Edno or Llyn Dulyn? The pleasure lies not in the prize itself, 
but in the pains which it has cost ; in the “ upward climbs through the 
dark plantations, beside the rock-walled stream ;”” in the “tramp over 
the upland pastures ;” in the “ steady breathless climb up the crags,” 
&c. &c. What matter, he demands (to a minute philosopher, at least), 
if after two hours of such enjoyment as that, the angler goes down again 
into the world of man with empty creel, or with a dozen pounders and 
two-pounders, shorter, gamer, and redder-fleshed than ever came out of 
Thames or Kennet? “What matter? If he has not caught them, he 
might have caught them; he has been catching them in imagination all 
the way up ; and if he be a minute philosopher, he holds that there is no 
falser proverb than that devil’s beatitude—‘ Blessed is he who expecteth 
nothing, for he shall not be disappointed.’” Mr. Kingsley would say 
rather, Blessed is he who expecteth everything, for he enjoys everything 
once at least ; and if it falls out true, a second time also.f Montaigne 
turns on those who preach to us that the quest of a good thing—virtue, 
philosophy, or what not—is craggy, difficult, and painful, but the fruition 
pleasant—with the question, what do they mean by that, but to tell 
us that it is always unpleasing ? whereas, contends Montaigne, of all the 
pleasures we know the pursuit is pleasant. ‘ The attempt ever relishes 
of the quality of the thing to which it is directed, for it is a good part 
of, and con-substantial with, the effect.”{ Rousseau, subtle in the 
analysis of sentiment, has this passage in the most sentimental of his 
works: “ Tant qu’on désire, on peut se passer d’étre heureux ; on 
s’attend 4 le devenir: si le bonheur ne vient point, l’espoir se prolonge, 
et le charme de l’illusion dure autant que la passion qui le cause. .. . . 
Malheur & qui n’a plus rien 4 désirer! il perd pour ainsi dire tout ce 
qu’il posséde. On jouit moins de ce qu’on obtient que de ce qu’on 
espére, et l’on n’est heureux qu’avant d’étre heureux.”§ An English 
poet, not overladen with sentiment, handles a stanza in the same strain: 

Our anxious pains we, all the day, 
In search of what we like, employ; 
Scorning at night the worthless prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy.|| 
There is a mot cited of Marguerite of Valois, which has been charac- 
terised as embodying the secret of her life: ‘‘ Voulez-vous cesser d’aimer? 
possédez la chose aimée.” What says Gilbert Gurney of his feelings, 
when he has won his bride? “TI felt just as if I had bought a new toy 
at a very large price. It was very agreeable ; yet somehow the zest of 
the thing was gone—I had caught my hare—the chase was over,’ and 
so was the hunter’s enthusiasm. This is quite in Theodore Hook’s style. 
But is not Mr. Anthony Trollope on much the same scent when, de- 
clining indeed to say that the happiness of marriage is like the Dead Sea 


* Lecture on Vocal Music, at the opening of Queen’s College, London. 
+ Chalk-stream Studies. (1858). t Montaigne, Essay xix. 

§ La Nouvelle Héloise, partie vi. lettre viii. 

|| Prior, Address to Montague. ¥ Gilbert Gurney, vol. iii. ch. iv. 
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fruit—an apple which, when eaten, turns to bitter ashes in the mouth— 
for “such pretended sarcasm would be very false’’—he yet treats it as a 
fact that the sweetest morsel of love’s feast has been eaten, that the 
freshest, fairest blush of the flower has been snatched and has passed 
away, when once the ceremony at the altar has been performed, and legal 
ession has been given. “ There is an aroma of love, an undefinable 
~se of flavour, which escapes and is gone before the church portal is 
left, vanishing with the maiden name, and incompatible with the solid 
comfort appertaining to the rank of wife No; when the husband 
walks back from the altar, he has already swallowed the choicest dainties 
of his banquet. The beef and pudding of married life are then in store 
for him ;—or perhaps only the bread and cheese.”* Mr. Trollope even 
bids him take care lest hardly a crust remain—or perhaps not a crust. 

There is a good reason, as Mr. Lewes remarks, in one of his physio- 
logical essays, why novels always end with the marriage of the hero and 
heroine: our interest being always more excited by the struggles, than 
by the results of victory. “ So long as the lovers are unhappy, or apart, 
and are eager to vanquish obstacles, our sympathy is active; but no 
sooner are they happy, than we begin to look elsewhere, for other 
strugglers on whom to bestow our interest.’’+ 

Wherein, Hogarth asks, would consist the joys of hunting, fishing, 
shooting, and other diversions, without the frequent turns, and difh- 
culties, and disappointments, that are daily met with in the pursuit ? 
‘* How joyless does the sportsman return when the hare has not had fair 
play! how lively, and in spirits even, when an old cunning one has 
baffled and outrun the dogs!”{ In his account of Florence and its 
politics, in the days of Machiavelli, Michelet observes, that “ entre 
Italiens, c’est-i-dire entre artistes, le succés est moins précieux encore 
que l’art méme du succés, le mérite de l’imbroglio, l'ingenieuse conduite 
de l’intrigue.”§ The excitement of even a losing game may be, and to 
some minds must be, dearer twenty-fold than the stagnation sense of a 
game won. The laurel of the victor, once upon his brow, will never look 
to him so fresh and green as before it was actually his to wear. 

There is suggestive import in what Miss Martineau says of the sad 
fondness with which imprisoned Life in a Sick-room cherishes flowers— 
especially valuing bulbs, above the most splendid array of plants in flower, 
which kind people love to send to sick prisoners. Why this preference? 
Because, though plants in bloom are beautiful and glorious, the pleasure 
to a prisoner is to see the process of growth. “It is less the bright and 
fragrant flower that the spirit longs for than the spectacle of vegeta- 
tion.” | 

It has been remarked that the moving spring of Lessing’s intellectual 
character is indicated in the following words of his, “ often quoted, even 
in England, with more sympathy than they deserve’””—in which censure, 
as we shall presently see, no less distinguished a philosopher than Sir 
William Hamilton is involved. “ If God held clasped in his right hand 
Truth, and in his left only the ever active Search after Truth, though it 
were with the condition that I should always and for ever err [obschon 
mit dem Zusatze, mich immer und ewig zu irren], and said to me 

* Framley Parsonage, ch. xlviii. ¢ Studies in Animal Life, ch. vi. 


t Hogarth, Analysis of Beauty. § Histoire de France, t. vii. pp. 297-8. 
|| Life in a Sick-room, p. 58. 
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‘Choose,’ I would with humility grasp his left hand, and say, Give, O 
Father—Pure Truth is for thee alone.”’ This imaginary decision, contends 
a Saturday Reviewer,* implies an impossible state of mind ; it being need- 
less to say, except to those who are fascinated by a paradox, that the 
search of truth can only proceed in the full confidence of attaining, sooner 
or later, to at least some truth. “The truth-lover only can be the truth- 
seeker, and the lover of truth will not prefer eternal error even to its pas- 
sive reception.” (The sentence is, however, pronounced emblematic of 
Lessing’s character; he not being eager to establish, nor caring to rest in 
definite and permanent conclusions; but rather throwing out pregnant 
hints—which often tended in different directions—and leaving it to others 
to reconcile or decide between them.) In this famous passage, what 
Lessing seems to be attacking is the “comfortable pride of self-styled 
possessors of religious truth.’’ Sir William Hamilton quotes itt in sup- 
port of the proposition that Truth is less valuable than the mental 
exercise in the pursuit of truth; but in doing so he omits the passage we 
have given in italics, obschon mit, u. s. w. (“though coupled with the 
condition of always falling into errors without end’”’). The man, says Sir 
William, who first declared that he was not a codds or possessor, but a 
rdoopos or seeker of truth, at once enounced the true end of specula- 
tion, and embodied it in a significant name. Collate with this the com- 
ment of Mr. F. D. Maurice: “ Philosophy means literally the love of 
Wisdom. It is the love of a hidden treasure. Therefore it comes to 
mean a search after Wisdom.” But not, adds a reviewer, the preference 
of the search to the treasure. Some of Sir William’s other authorities, 
cited to the same purpose, are believed to be cited without book. For 
instance, “ Plato defines man ‘the hunter of truth’ ”—but the editorst 
cannot tell us where; and even if he does, nothing, it is objected, can be 
more un-Platonic than Sir W. Hamilton’s gloss: “ For science is a chase, 
and in a chase the pursuit is always of greater value than the game.” 
Again: “If,” says Malebranche, “I held truth captive in my hand, I 
should open my hand and let it fly, in order that I might again pursue 
and capture it.” Fine sport for cat and mouse, says the critic ; but Truth 
has wings: one would like, however, to know where and how he said it.§ 
Seemingly parallel passages, nevertheless, do abound in our literature— 
exalting the pleasures of pursuit, albeit not altogether like Lessing pre- 
ferring the means to the end. 

John Locke, in his preliminary Epistle to the Reader of his magnum 
opus, premises and promises that whoso will set his own thoughts on work, 
to find: and follow truth, will (whatever he lights on) not miss the hunter’s 
satisfaction ; every moment of his pursuit will reward his pains with some 
delight, and he will have reason to think his time not ill spent, even when 
he cannot much boast of any great acquisition. || 

The pleasure of the chase, says Hazlitt, or the benefit derived from it, 
is not to be estimated by the value of the game after it is eaught, so much 
as by the difficulty of starting it, and the exercise afforded to the body, 
and the excitement of the animal spirits in hunting it down; and so it 1s, 


* Vol. vi. p. 563. + In his Lectures on Metaphysics (published 1859). 

Messrs. Mansel and Veitch. 

§ The editors quote at second-hand. “ Malebranche disait avec une ingénieuse 
exagération,” &c. See Saturday Review, vol. vii. p. 784. 

|| Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding: Epistle to the Reader. 
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he adds, in the exercises of the mind and the pursuit of truth, “ which 
are chiefly valuable (perhaps)* less for their results when discovered, 
than for their affording continual scope and employment to the mind in 
its endeavours to reach the fancied goal, without its being ever (or but 
seldom) able to attain it.” Every end, argues Hazlitt, in a subsequent 
paragraph,+}—before it can be realised, implies a previous imagination, a 
warm interest in, and an active pursuit of, itself; all which are integral 
and vital parts of human nature; and he dismisses it as a begging of the 
question to say that an end is only of value in itself, and not as it draws 
out the living resources, and satisfies the original capacities of human 
nature. 

Mr. Peacock is satirical as usual when he makes his Mr. Flosky (quasi 
SAozxwos, a lover, or sectator, of shadows) ingenuously profess and avow, 
that the enthusiasm for abstract truth is an exceedingly fine thing, as 
long as the truth, which is the object of the enthusiasm, is so completel 
abstract as to be altogether out of the reach of the human faculties ; on | 
in that sense, he has himself an enthusiasm for truth, “ but in no other, 
for the pleasure of metaphysical investigation lies in the means, not in the 
end ; and if the end could be found, the pleasure of the means would 
cease.”{ The mind, he maintains, to be kept in health, must be kept in 
exercise ; and the proper exercise of the mind is elaborate reasoning. 

The author of “ Hudibras” had his fling at such doctrines and doctors 
all and sundry, when in harsh rhymes (without the fun of his octo- 
syllabics) he rhymed away about its not being 


—the art of schools to understand, 
But make things hard instead of b’ing explained ; 
And therefore those are commonly the learn’dest 
That only study between jest and earnest ; 
For when the end of learning’s to pursue, 
And trace the subtle steps of false and true, 
They ne’er consider how they’re to apply, 
But only listen to the noise and cry ; 
And are so much delighted with the chase, 
They never mind the taking of their preys.§ 


Mesmer is introduced into one of M. Bungener’s historical fictions, 
conversing with a young scholar on the marvels of science, and the ever- 
enlarging horizon of her mysteries ; and to Julian’s half-eager, half- 
sceptical query, “ And the solution ?” the doctor replies, ‘* The solution ! 
Do we need it? Were God to offer me the solution, I should say, Not 
yet! The happiness of possessing tempts me less than that of acquiring.” 
Of acquiring what ? asks Julian; fresh obscurities? Mesmer meets that 
question with another: ‘ And do you call it nothing, mon ami, to plunge 
into these obscurities? My very happiness consists in my curiosity ; I 
go on and on, searching and inquiring. The solution will be given to us 
when God sees fit.”|| A gift to be deprecated, on Mesmer’s theory of a 
happy life, as plagiarised and Frenchified, without acknowledgment, from 
Lessing’s bold bit of the sublime. 


* Hazlitt’s popping perhaps into a parenthesis is significant—perhaps. 
t See his essay on the Spirit of Controversy. 

~ Nightmare Abbey, ch. vi. 

| Butler, Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

| Julian, by L. F. Bungener, ch. xxxvi. 
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THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the ffourth. 
V. 


HOW THE EARL OF BRISTOL REMONSTRATED WITH THE PRINCE. 


“ Now, my lord,” said Charles, “ we are alone, and not likely to 
be interrupted, even by the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“It was specially to avoid his grace that I came thus early,” re- 
turned the earl. “I will not preface what I am about to say by any 
observations, but come at once to the point. I hear it on all hands— 
from the chief nobles of the court—from the Conde-Duque—from 
the king himself—that your highness is about to make a public 
recantation and embrace the Roman Catholic faith. Now, though 
I have heard this statement made by those I have mentioned, I 
will not believe it unless it be confirmed from your own lips.” 

“ Suppose the statement true,” said Charles. 


“ But it cannot be true,” cried Bristol. “I have denied it to. 


all—and I will continue to deny it. I will not believe that your 
highness can have been persuaded to take a step so calamitous to 
yourself and to England—a step that will deeply afflict all your 
followers—and that will assuredly abridge your royal father’s 
days, if it does not kill him outright. If, unhappily, you have 
yielded to the arguments of your enemies—for such they are—if 
you have formed any such fatal resolution—I beseech you to 
abandon it while there is yet time. Olivarez and the Papal 
Nuncio may have held out inducements to you to change your 
faith. But they have deluded you by false representations. 
Hear the truth from me. The Roman Catholic party has no 
power in England, and will never regain its power. What think 
you would be the effect in England if the news were brought that 
you—the heir to the throne—had become a convert to Rome? 
Think you the step would be approved? Think you it would be 
tolerated? Think you the Infanta would be welcomed as an 
English princess? Prince, there would be a rebellion.” 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. 
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“Tf there should be, Olivarez has said that Spain will help me 
to crush it,” remarked Charles. 

“Not all the navies and armies of Spain could crush it,” re- 
joined Bristol. “You will forfeit your throne if you take that 
step. But again I say, that I cannot—I will not believe it. Oh! 
give me the assurance that you will abandon this fatal resolution,” 
he added, throwing himself at the prince’s feet. 

“ Rise, my lord,” said Charles. “TI will not keep you a moment 
longer in suspense. I ought not to have trifled with your feelings, 
but I desired fully to test your zeal in behalf of the Protestant . 
faith, and I rejoice to find it so earnest. Rest certain that my 
principles are unshaken, and that no consideration should induce 
me to embrace the religion of Rome.” 

“ Your highness’s words have taken a heavy load from my breast,” 
said Bristol. “ Have I your authority to contradict the rumour?” 

“Not yet,” replied Charles. “I would have Olivarez and the 
Nuncio still entertain the belief that they can gain me over.” 

“To what end?” asked Bristol, uneasily. 

“ Be content, my lord,” rejoined Charles “T can satisfy you 
no further now. IfI play the hypocrite it is my own affair.” 

“T hope your highness may not play the part too long,” said 
Bristol. ‘“ You may be caught in a snare, if you do not take heed. 
You are engaged with crafty and unscrupulous antagonists, who 
may prove too much for you. Empower me, I pray you, to con- 
tradict their assertions.” 

“T have said that it cannot be at present, my lord,” rejoined 
Charles. 

— seeing that the prince was immovable, Bristol bowed and 
retired. 


VI. 


BUCKINGHAM’S PLAN OF VENGEANCE. 


LATER on in the same day Charles was alone in his cabinet, 
when Buckingham entered, and threw himself, as was his wont, 
carelessly into a chair. 

“T am heartily sick of Madrid!” he exclaimed, “and long to 
get back to England. I should think your highness must be 
equally weary of this dull and monotonous court life.” 

“TI do not find the court life either dull or monotonous,” replied 
Charles. ‘There is plenty of amusement, and of every variety. 
The fétes are endless.” 

“True, but I am tired of them,” rejoined Buckingham. “ Our 
dear dad and gossip is most anxious for our return. I begin to 
think we have stayed away too long from him.” 

“T think so too, Steenie,” replied Charles. “ But I do not 
intend to return till 1 can take my bride with me.” 
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“ Then you will stay till this time next year,” said Buckingham, 
for the marriage is no nearer completion than it was when we 
first arrived. Your highness has been shamefully trifled with, and 
you owe it to your own dignity to resent the treatment you have 

rienced.” 

“ You are still smarting under the reprimand you received from 
the king, Steenie,” said Charles. 

“Tt is not likely that I should either forget it or forgive it,” re- 
joined Buckingham. “ But the insult to me was a far greater 
insult to your highness, and ought to have been resented. Since, 
however, you are not disposed to take offence, neither can I. But 
for your own sake, this negotiation must be brought to an end. 
If Philip continues to make further excuses for delay, say that 
the king your father has recalled you, and produce the letter we 
have just received from his majesty. There is no other way to 
bring the matter to an issue.” 

“7 shall have an interview with the Infanta to-morrow night at 
the masked féte at the Buen Retiro,” said Charles. “ After that 
I will decide.” 

“Nothing will come of the interview but disappointment,” 
said Buckingham. “For my own part, I regard the affair as 
completely at an end. I have long felt that the marriage is im- 

racticable, except upon terms which it is impossible to accept. 

he sooner, therefore, it is broken off the better. I will get you 


another bride. ‘The Princess Henriette Marie of France will suit 


you better than the Infanta Maria.” 

“But my heart is given to Maria!” exclaimed Charles, with 
anguish. 

“ She is not worthy of you. She does not, or cannot, appreciate 
the depth of your regard.” 

“ You mistake,” rejoined Charles. “ When she throws aside 
the mask which etiquette compels her to wear, you will judge her 
differently. I should have thought as you do if I had only seen 
her in public. Her nature is tender and affectionate.” 

“Does she love you sufficiently to change her religion for you?” 
said the duke. 

“TJ do not require her to make the change,” replied the prince. 

“ But she is not equally considerate. Nothing less than your 
conversion will content her.” 

“ She is under the governance of her confessor, and acts as he 
dictates,” replied Charles. 

“If such be the case—and there can be no doubt that your 
highness is right—what chance have you of a favourable settlement 
of the affair? Either you must conform, or the prize will be with- 
held. ‘That is the condition which will now be exacted. Put the 


TInfanta to the proof to-morrow night, when you see her at the 
Buen Retiro.” 
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“T will,” said Charles. 

“ And if she disappoints you—if she insists upon your con- 
version ?” 

“J will return to England,” replied the prince. 

“ Promise me that,” said Buckingham. 

promise it,” replied Charles, emphatically. ‘To-morrow 
night the affair shall be decided.” 

“T am content,” replied the duke, with secret exultation. 
“ Under these circumstances it will be a satisfaction to your high- 
ness to learn that the fleet under the command of the Earl of 
Rutland has arrived off Santander. I have received a despatch 
from the noble admiral to that effect this very morning. He ho 
he may soon convey the bride to England. I have but little ex- 

tation that he will be gratified in that respect, but, at all events, 
e will be ready to take back your highness, and the presence of 
the flect at this juncture is fortunate, for, depend upon it, Olivarez 
will not let you slip through his fingers, if he can help it. The 
Duke de Lerma warned us of his perfidy. Ever since we have 
been in Madrid he has been a secret enemy. He insulted me, 
and strove to humiliate me in the presence of the king and the 
state council. But I will requite him. I will ‘ven, pride. 
I have it in my power to wound him in the tenderest point, and I 
will not spare hit,” 

“ What are you about to do?” inquired Charles, uneasily. 

“ He is very jealous of his wife,” replied Buckingham, “ and, 
sooth to say, the countess is lovely enough to make any man 
jealous. When I first beheld her, I was fascinated by her beauty, 
and perhaps it was the admiration which I could not help express- 
ing that gave me some interest in her eyes. Certain it is that she 
did not discourage my attentions. Perhaps she did no more than 
most married Spanish women do, but whatever hopes her manuer 
towards me may have excited, I checked them.” 

“Tam glad to hear that, at all events,” observed Charles. “I 
feared the contrary.” 

“IT checked them for a time,” pursued the duke, and should 
have checked them altogether, if iene had not affronted me. I 
considered how I could requite him, and soon perceived that 
vengeance was in my power. Your highness will guess my 
meaning.” 

Charles made no reply, and Buckingham went on: 

“] paid assiduous court to the countess, and soon found that she 
was not likely to offer any desperate resistance to the attack. In 
fact, she did not resist my advances, and it was quite clear that my 
conquest would be easily achieved.” 

“Had any one but yourself told me this, I would not have 
believed it,” remarked Charles. 


“To make an end of my relation,” pursued Buckingham, “I 
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have prevailed upon her to grant me an interview to-morrow night 
in the gardens of the Buen Retiro.” 


“ Why there?” demanded Charles. “You will run great risk 
of discovery.” 

“T mean that the meeting shall be discovered—and by her 
husband,” rejoined Buckingham. 

“Such revenge is atrocious, Steenie,” said Charles. “I trust 
you will forego the plan. If not for the Conde-Duque’s sake, 
for that of the countess, who confides in you, do not bring dis- 

upon a noble house.” 

“ Well, I will reflect upon it,” rejoined Buckingham. 

Persuaded he had turned the duke from his vindictive purpose, 
Charles said no more on the subject, and shortly afterwards they 
went forth to ride in the valley of the Manzanares. 


VII. 


THE MASKED FETE AT THE BUEN RETIRO. 


DESIGNED by Olivarez as a retreat for his youthful sovereign, 
charmingly situated, and embellished with the most refined taste, 
the summer palace, so appropriately denominated El Buen Retiro, 
had but recently been comp 


eted at the period of our history. 
In this delicious retreat Philip cast off the cares of sovereignty, 
and spent hours in the companionship of Lope de Vega, Calderon 
de la Barca, and Velasquez. And here Olivarez put off the 
minister, and appeared “ as a courtier. 

The salons of the Buen Retiro were exquisitely furnished, and 
adorned with the choicest paintings. The gardens were enchant- 
ing—full of terraces, fountains, bosquets, orange-groves, flower- 
beds, parterres, pavilions, grassy slopes, and cool retreats. 

On the night of the masked féte, at which we are about to 
assist, the assemblage numbered all the grandees and important 

ersonages of the court, including the Nuncio and the ambassa- 

ors, together with the English nobles and gentlemen in attendance 
upon Charles. The dresses were gorgeous, and jewels and precious 
stones were by no means confined to the female portion of the 
assemblage. ‘The diamonds glittering on the attire of the Duke 
of Buckingham outshone those of any one present. All the com- 
pany were provided with black velvet masks, which they assumed 
or laid aside at pleasure. 

Dancing took place in a superb and brilliantly-lighted salon 
adapted for the purpose, and the ball was opened by the king and 
the Infanta, who danced a bolero, and charmed the beholders with 
their skill and grace. Other couples stood up at the same time, 
and amongst them were the Duke of Buckingham and the Countess 
Olivarez, who executed the dance quite as gracefully as the royal 
pair. 
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A string of magnificent pearls, worn by Buckingham, broke 
during the dance, and this accident—if accident it was—afforded 
his grace an opportunity of presenting the gems to the fair by- 
standers, who had picked os up—a piece of gallantry that 
gained him great admiration. It was remarked that the duke’s 
manner towards the countess was singularly impassioned. 

Charles took no part in the dance, but remained with the 
queen, seated beneath a canopy. The fandango succeeded the 
bolero, and the cachucha the fandango, and the rattle of the 
castanets was still heard merrily as ever in the ball-room, when 
the royal party, with a select portion of the company, proceeded 
to the theatre—for the Buen Retiro had its theatre, and a very 
charming little theatre too—where a comedy, written for the occa- 
sion by Lope de Vega, was admirably performed by the court 
actors. 

The comedy, which was full of wit, and point, and intricate 
adventure, contained many allusions to the prince’s chivalrous 
expedition to Madrid, and was loudly applauded; and at its con- 
clusion the author received the compliments of the king and 
Charles, and was more substantially gratified by a purse of gold 
from the latter. 

After the performance, the banqueting-chamber was thrown 
open, and a sumptuous repast served, of which the principal 
guests partook; but the royal party, including Charles, supped in 
a small oval chamber in private. 

Supper over, the company went forth into the gardens, which 
were illuminated, and the trees being hung with lamps of various 
hues, looked as if they bore such fruit as was grown in the orchards 
of the Hesperides. ‘The night was magnificent, the moon being 
at the full, and the air perfectly calm. 

About an hour before midnight there was a grand display of fire- 
works, which could be seen by the crowds assembled in the Prado; 
and after this the majority of the company returned to the ball- 
room, or to the banqueting-chamber, while a few, who preferred 
the open air, continued in the gardens. 

All the marble seats along the terraces had occupants, and 
couples were moving slowly across the soft sward, listening, it 
may be, to the nightingales. However, we shall not pry into their 
discourse, but follow two graceful-looking sefioras, who were pro- 
ceeding down the long avenue of linden-trees leading to the lake. 
They moved too quickly to notice the magical effect produced by 
the coloured lamps on the numerous statues lining the walk, and 
though they looked back occasionally, they did not pause till they 
reached the borders of the lake. 

Here all was tranquil. The trees were gilded by the moonbeams, 
and the surface of the little lake glittered like silver. The calm- 
ness and serenity of the scene offered a strong contrast to the revel 


they had just quitted. 
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Shortly after the arrival of the two sefioras, the dip of oars was 
heard in the water, and a boat was seen to issue from a little creek 
at the farther end of the lake, and make its way towardsthem. The 
bark was propelled by a couple of rowers, and two cavaliers were 
seated in the stern, one of whom touched the chords of a guitar, 
and chanted a serenade in a low sweet voice, as he came along. 

In another minute the bark reached the spot where Dojia Casilda 
and Dofia Flor were stationed—for it will have been conjectured, 
we presume, that they were the masked sefioras—and De Cea and 
Graham leaped ashore. A few exclamations of delight were ut- 
tered, and then De Cea besought Doiia Flor to embark with him, 
nor did it require much persuasion to induce her to assent. Before 
they entered the boat, it was agreed that the others should join 
them at the farther end of the lake. 

Thus freighted, the boat cut its way through the moonlit water, 
but the tinkling of the guitar was no more heard. 

Meanwhile, Graham and Casilda moved slowly on, keeping 
near the margin of the pool. 

Lovers’ discourse is idle, and scarcely worth repeating. 

“ Have you ever such lovely nights as this in England, Ricardo?” 
inquired Casilda. “Do the nightingales sing as sweetly in your 
groves? Is the air as balmy? And does the moon shine as 
brightly ?” 

“You will judge,” replied Graham. “If you do not like my 
country, you shall come back to Spain.” : 

“Ah! I shall be happy with you anywhere, Ricardo,” she re- 
plied. “But if I am to be yours, my flight must not be long 
delayed, or it will be impossible. 1 shall be forced into a marriage 
with Don Christobal.” 

“Nay, that shall never be,” cried Graham. “ You are mine— 
mine only, Casilda—and no hated rival shall rob me of my trea- 
sure. I yesterday acquainted the prince with my plan, but he 
disapproves it.” 

“But you will not be guided by him—you will not abandon 
me?” cried Casilda. “If you do, I shall die of despair.” 

“Fear nothing; I have no such thought. Even if I incur the 
—) displeasure, and forfeit the Duke of Buckingham’s favour, 

will not swerve from my faith to you! Be prepared to-morrow 
night. I will scale the garden wall at midnight. You shall join 
me, and then 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, with a gesture of caution; adding, in 
a low voice, “ We are watched. ‘Lhere is some one among the 
trees.” 

“TI can perceive no one,” rejoined Graham, glancing in the 
direction indicated. “ But it may be the prince. He was to meet 
the Infanta near the lake about this hour.” 

“You reassure me,” she rejoined, “I feared it might be Don 
Christobal, and that he had overheard what we said. And yet 
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that is not likely either, for we left him in the ball-room, about 
to join the dance.” 

n another moment they were buried in the shade of some trees 
that grew near the water, and as Graham cast a look backwards, 
he perceived two figures near the foot of the avenue, and drew 
Casilda’s attention to them. 


“ Look!” he cried, “I was right. Yonder are the prince and 
the Infanta.” 


THE MEETING BY THE LAKE. 


AFTER the display of fireworks, Charles remained in the garden 
with the Earl of Bristol, Lord Kensington, and some other English 
nobles, and then, giving them to understand that he desired to be 
alone for a while, he left them, and walked down the avenue to 
the lake. 

So beauteous was the scene, so steeped in calmness, that an 
immediate effect was produced upon his feelings, and almost for- 

etting why he had come thither, he fell into a delicious and 
ou reverie, from which he was roused by light footsteps near 
him. ‘Turning at the sound, he perceived two female figures, 
both wrapped in dark silk mantles, and masked. 

As he advanced towards them, one of the ladies retired, and 
remained standing at a little distance. 

“JT have run great risk in keeping my appointment with you, 
prince,” said the Infanta, as she removed her mask, “and I cannot 
stay more than a few minutes.” 

“Oh, say not so, Maria!” cried Charles. “ This is a spot where 
hours might be spent in loving converse.” 

“You talk of hours as if time were at my command,” she re- 
plied. “Were I to remain long, my absence from the palace 
would infallibly be discovered, and as it is, I am full of apprehen- 
sion. But I must not waste time, for I have much to say to 
you.” 

“T am all attention. Say on, sweet princess. Your voice is more 
charming to me than the song of the nightingales.” 

“ What I have to say may not please you,” she rejoined; “ but 
all my future happiness depends upon your answer to the question 
I am about to put to you. You can guess it. You know the sub- 
ject nearest my heart. You know towards what end my prayers are 
directed. Has Heaven enlightened you and moved your breast? 
- pe prepared to recant your errors, and embrace the true 
aith?” 

_A profound sigh was Charles’s sole response. 
“T must have an answer,” she replied, withdrawing the hand he 


had taken. 
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“You say our meeting must necessarily be brief, Maria,” he 
remarked. “Do not let us mar our happiness by this discussion. 
It is out of character with the spot—with the serene beauty of the 
night. Let us devote the few minutes we have together to love— 
to tender thoughts.” 

“But I cannot continue to love you, unless you will give me an 
assurance that you will conform,” said the Infanta. “Why this 
hesitation? You have led me to suppose you would become a 
convert.” 

“ Forgive the deception I have practised, Maria. It is love 
that has made me play the dissembler.” 

“Then you have deluded me with false hopes? You never 
intended to change your faith? Prince, such conduct is unworthy 
of you. But you cannot honourably retreat. I must hold you to 
your promise. Either you must become a convert, or our engage- 
ment is at an end. You must come to an immediate decision.” 

“ But why drive matters to this fearful extremity, Maria?” 

“The extremity is as fearful to me as to you, Charles,” she re- 
joined. “Listen to what I say. I have solemnly promised the 
Nuncio, in the presence of my confessor, never to mt a heretic.” 

“Why did you do this, Maria?” cried Charles, in a voice of 
anguish. 

“ Because I believed you would become a convert. And you 
will, Charles—you will!” she exclaimed. 

“T cannot,” he rejoined. 

“Then you are resolved to renounce me. You love me not!” 

“Qh! say not so, Maria. I love you too well. But I cannot 
change my faith.” 

“ ‘Will not my entreaties move you? Can you be insensible to 
my anguish? Padre Ambrosio and the Nuncio will question me 
——— What shall I say to them? May I hold out any 

opes?” 

fe None !—none!” he replied. “TI have gone too far already.” 

“ This, then, is your decision?” she cried. 

“Tt is my final decision,” he rejoined, sadly but firmly. 

“ All, then, is over!” said Maria. ‘ My dream of happiness is 
ended !” 

“ Why should it be so?” cried Charles. “The Nuncio, if he 
pleases, can absolve you from your promise, however solemnly 
made—and perchance it was extorted from you. The a your 
brother and his cabinet do not impose any such terms. ave 
agreed to all their conditions.” : 

“ Be not deceived, Charles,” she replied, sadly. “The marriage- 
treaty will never be concluded unless you concede this point. 
Such is Philip’s secret resolution. He and Olivarez fully calculate 
a a compliance. And you yourself have led them into the 
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“T see my error now,” rejoined Charles, “But it may be re- 
trieved.” 

“No, that is impossible, if you persist in your resolution,” she 
said. 

A sudden interruption to their discourse was offered at this 
juncture by the lady in attendance upon the Infanta, who, stepping 
quickly towards them, warned them that some one was at hand. 

Scarcely had they resumed their masks, when two cavaliers 
emerged from the bosquet, and marched quickly up to them. As 
neither of these personages was masked, and their features were 
revealed by the bright moonlight, Charles knew them to be Don 
Christobal and Don Pompeo. 

“What means this interruption, sefiores?” he said, haughtily. 
“ Retire.” 

“ Not without these ladies,” rejoined Don Christobal. 

“‘ You are mistaken, sefior,” said Charles. “ Do you not see that 
you cause the ladies great alarm?” ° 

“ Possibly we may—but that cannot be helped,” rejoined Don 
Christobal. “We are sorry to interrupt your téte-d-téte, but you 
must be pleased to excuse us. Come with me, sefiora!” he cried, 
seizing the Infanta’s hand. 

“ And do you come with me, madam,” added Don Pompeo, 
taking the hand of the other lady. 

“Let go your hand instantly, sefior, or, by Heaven, you will 
repent it!” cried Charles, “ This lady desires to stay with me.” 

“That is easily to be perceived,” rejoined Don Christobal. 
* But I do not intend she shall. Come along, madam!” 

— Pompeo at the same time tried to force away the other 

y- 
“Unhand me instantly, sefior, I command you,” cried the 
Infanta to Don Christobal. 

“ Not yet,” he replied, with a laugh. 

Finding there was no alternative, Maria took off her mask, and 
her features being thus revealed to the astonished Don Christobal, 
he instantly recognised the Infanta, and falling on his knee before 
her, he exclaimed, “ Pardon, princess, pardon! I took you for 
Doiia Casilda.” 

“ And I took you for my wife, Dofia Flor,” cried Don Pompeo 
to the other lady, who had likewise unmasked. 

“You have been guilty of a great indiscretion, sefiores,” said 
Charles, taking off his vizard. “ But you must forget whom you 
have seen—do you understand ?” 

* Perfectly,” replied both cavaliers addressed; “ your highness 
need have no apprehension.” 

At this moment voices were heard, and several persons were 
seen coming down the avenue. 

“It is the king, with the Conde-Duque,” said Don Christobal. 
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“The king! oh, Heavens! I shall be discovered,” cried the 
Tnfanta. 

“Take refuge in yonder pavilion, princess,” said Don Christobal. 
“‘ His majesty is not likely to visit it.” 

“ Shall I go there?” said Maria to her attendant. 

“No, no,” replied the lady; “anywhere but there. Princess, 
you must not go.” 

“She must, or she will be discovered,” cried Charles. “ Try to 
detain the king for a moment, sefiores.” 

“We will,” replied Don Christobal, hurrying off with Don 
Pompeo towards the avenue. 

Charles then took the Infanta’s hand, and would have con- 
ducted her to the pavilion, but the lady stopped them. 

“ Prince,” she cried, “ the Infanta must not enter that pavilion.” 

“ But I will leave her at the door,” rejoined Charles. “Do not 
hesitate, Maria.” 

“ She shall not go, I repeat,” said the lady, peremptorily. 

“What is to be done?” cried the Infanta. “ The king will be 
here in a moment.” 

“Have no fear, princess,” rejoined the lady. “The Conde- 
Duque is with him.” 

“But I dare not meet my brother. I will hide somewhere,” 
cried the Infanta. And she flew towards a bosquet, followed by 
Charles and the lady. 

Scarcely had they concealed themselves amongst the shrubs, 
~when the boat containing Graham, De Cea, and the two ladies, 
crossed the lake, and landed its party. 


IX. 


HOW THE TABLES WERE TURNED UPON BUCKINGHAM. 


WuEN the king got to the foot of the avenue, he stopped, and 
said to Olivarez, 

“T must now call upon your excellency to explain why you 
have brought me here?” 

“ Accompany me to yonder pavilion, and your curiosity shall 
be satisfied, sire,” rejoined Olivarez. 

“ On, then, to the pavilion!” exclaimed Philip. 

But he was stopped by Don Christobal, who, placing himself in 
the way, said, “I pray your majesty not to enter that pavilion.” 

“ Why not?” demanded Philip. 

“ Because you will interrupt a téte-d-téte.” 

“ Between whom?” demanded the king. 

“ Speak out,” said Olivarez. 

“ Between two important personages,” replied Don Christobal, 
scarcely knowing what he said. “ Your excellency will be sorry 
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if you do not take my advice,” he added significantly to the Conde- 
Duque. “TI have good reasons for offering it.” 

“¢ A word with you, Don Christobal,” said the king, taking him 
aside. “Answer me frankly, and you may prevent an unpleasant 
discovery.” 

* Such is my wish, sire,” replied Don Christobal. “I am quite 
sure the discovery will be disagreeable to your majesty.” 

“ But I must know who is in the pavilion.” 

“‘ Excuse me, sire, I dare not inform you.” 

“TJ will have an answer,” said Philip. “Is the countess there?” 

s¢ What countess, sire?” 

“Do not equivocate. I ask you if the Countess Olivarez is in 
yonder pavilion?” 

“‘T have reason to believe she is there, sire,” replied Don Chris- 
tobal, thinking she was the lady in attendance upon the Infanta. 

“ And the duke?” 

“ The duke, sire!” 

“ Ay, the Duke of Buckingham. You see I know it. His 
grace 1s there.” 

“ Since your majesty will have it so, I will not presume to con- 
tradict you,” replied Don Christobal, who was now completely 
mystified. 

“ Let us leave the pavilion unvisited, and return to the palace,” 
observed the king to Olivarez. “I am satisfied with what I have 
just heard.” 

“ But Iam not,” said the Conde-Duque. “ And I must beg your 
majesty to go on with me.” 

“ Nay, if you are determined, be it so,” rejoined Philip. 

And he proceeded with his attendants towards the pavilion. 

On the way thither he encountered Graham and be Cea, and 
the two ladies with them. 

Philip commanded the party to unmask, and the injunction 
being obeyed, a discovery ensued which resulted in Dofia Casilda 
and Dojia Flor being transferred to the care of Don Christobal 
and Don Pompeo. 

The king had hoped that the delay caused by this incident would 
give time to those within the pavilion to escape, and he was 
somewhat surprised when, as he approached the little structure. 
ws door opened, and the Duke of Gektecten and a lady issu 

rom it. 

The lady was masked—but not so the duke. 

The lady, whom Philip and several others felt certain was the 
Countess Olivarez, appeared embarrassed and uneasy, and clung 
to the duke’s arm; but Buckingham manifested no concern. 
Making an obeisance to the king, he moved slowly on. 

As he expected, however, he was stopped by Olivarez. 


“T have a word to say to your grace,” remarked the Conde- 
Duque. 
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“ As many as your earn pleases on some fitting occasion, 
but not now,” replied Buckingham. 
“ All I desire to ask is whether you have been long in that 
vilion?” said Olivarez. 
“ Your excellency is curious. Perhaps five minutes—perhaps 
ten—perhaps half an hour. I came there after the fireworks.” 
“ - And the lady has been with you all the time?” pursued 
varez. 


“That is a question I must really decline to answer,” said 
Buckingham. 

“ Your grace is perfectly right,” replied Philip. 

“Stay!” cried Olivarez. “I have not yet done. I must beg 
the lady to unmask.” 

“ The request is absurd,” rejoined Buckingham. “ Possibly her 
husband may be present.” 

“For that very reason I must insist,” said Olivarez. 

“T recommend you not to do so,” remarked Philip. “ Let them 

© on.” 

. Olivarez, however, was not to be gainsaid, but called out: 

“ Madam, I order you to unmask.” 

“Hold, madam!” cried Buckingham. “Before you comply, 
let me say one word to his excellency.” 

“T will listen to no remarks,” rejoined Olivarez. ‘ Unmask, 
madam, unmask! ” 


“ Save me! oh! save me!” exclaimed the lady, in piteous 
accents. 

“T would willingly save you, but I have not the power,” rejoined 
Buckingham. “ Since his excellency commands you to unmask, 
you must comply. But he will regret his folly, when he finds it is 

is own wife.” 

“ What, my lord duke!” exclaimed the king. “ Would 
you have us believe this is the Countess Olivarez?” 

“T would have you believe your own eyes, sire, not my asset- 
tion,” replied Buckingham, with an exulting glance at Olivarez. 

But his glance of triumph changed to one of confusion as the 
lady withdrew her mask, disclosing a young and handsome coun- 
tenance. 

The features, however, were not those of the Countess Olivarez. 

A derisive laugh from the Conde-Duque, in which all the be- 
holders joined, added to Buckingham’s rage and mortification. 

“Why, this is better than the comedy we have just witnessed,” 
said Philip, laughing. 

“T was one of the actresses in that comedy, sire,” said the lady. 

“ Cheated by an actress!” exclaimed Buckingham. 

“ Yes, my lord duke, by an actress,” rejoined Olivarez. “ Madam, 
you may retire. Your part is played.” 

On this, the actress resumed her mask, and withdrew. 
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“Lope de Vega must have given you a hint for this plot,” 
said the king, laughing. 

“No, sire, the idea is entirely my own,” replied Olivarez. “ This 
is all the retaliation I mean to take upon the Duke of Bucking- 
ham for the injury he intended me.” 

“You have made me supremely ridiculous, that I admit, my 
lord,” cried Buckingham. “ But it is a pity the countess is not 
here to join in the laugh against me.” 

“The countess is here,” she replied, stepping forward. “ Are 
you satisfied, my lord?” she added, removing her mask. 

* Oh, madam! how you have deceived me!” cried Bucking- 
ham. 

“You have deceived yourself, my lord duke,” rejoined the 
countess. “I revealed all to my husband, and we contrived this 
scheme to punish your presumption. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Again there was a general laugh, in which Buckingham him- 
self thought it best to join. 

“ Well, I own I have been fairly taken in,” he said. “The 
Conde-Duque may congratulate himself upon the treasure he pos- 
sesses. Henceforward he can never be jealous.” 

“JT never have been jealous, my lord,” said Olivarez, sharply. 
“ Have I, madam?” 

“You have had no cause for jealousy,” she replied. 

“Certainly, Lope de Vega must have had a hand in this,” 
laughed the king. “ But you have not explained how you 
chanced to be here, countess,” he added. 

“T came here with the Infanta, sire,” she replied. 

“ What! is the Infanta here?” cried Philip. 

“ Yes, sire,” she replied, stepping forward and unmasking. 

“The comedy will never end,” said Philip. “It would not 
surprise me to find that the prince himself has a part in it.” 

“Only that of spectator, sire,” replied Charles, advancing. 

“So you are here!” exclaimed Philip. “ By Santiago! I must 
have some explanation.” 

“ All shall be explained anon, and to your majesty’s satisfac- 
tion,” replied Olivarez. “Has the prince consented?” he added 
in a whisper to the Infanta. 

“ Alas! no!” she rejoined, in the same tone. “ He refuses.” 

“ Refuses!” exclaimed Olivarez. “He shall not quit Madrid 
till I have wrung consent from him. Sire, let us return to the 
palace. I shall have much to say to you to-morrow.” 

“Come with me, Maria,” said Philip. “TI shall not lose sight 
of you again.” 

The Infanta took the king’s arm, and Charles walked on her 
other side, as they proceeded up the avenue to the palace. 


End of the fourth Book. 
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Book the fifth. 
THE ESCORIAL. 


I. 


HOW CHARLES ANNOUNCED HIS DEPARTURE TO THE KING. 


On the morning after the féte at the Buen Retiro, Philip, having 
made an appointment with the minister, drove to the palace, and, 
= entering his cabinet, found Olivarez and the Nuncio waiting for 

m. 

“Your majesty will understand why I am here,” said the 
Nuncio. “It is to confer with you in regard to the proposed 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and the Infanta. Acting 
by my advice, the Infanta obtained last night a decisive answer 
from the prince. He declines to conform.” 

T lament to hear it,” replied Philip. “ His conversion would 
have been a great triumph to the faith, and the failure will be a 
deep disappointment to his Holiness.” 

“We have received a temporary check, but are not defeated,” . 
observed the Nuncio. 

a: How! Do you still indulge a hope of success?” cried the 
ng. 

“Most assuredly,” replied the Nuncio; “but we must have re- 
course to more stringent measures. The Conde-Duque will inform 
your highness that the prince designs to return to England.” 

“Ts this so?” asked Philip. 

“Yes, sire,” replied Olivarez. “The Duke of Buckingham in- 
forms me that his highness has just received a letter from King 
James, wherein his majesty complains of the delay in regard to 
the marriage, and enjoins his son’s immediate return.” 

“But this you will not permit, sire,” said the Nuncio. 

“T see not how I can prevent it,” replied Philip. 

“Heaven has placed the prince in your hands,” rejoined the 
Nuncio, “and you will be wanting to yourself, sire—you will be 
wanting in duty to our Church—if you allow him to depart 
without first accomplishing his conversion.” 

“But you tell me he has absolutely refused,” said Philip. “TI 
cannot force him into compliance.” 

“Time and persuasion may accomplish much,” remarked the 
Nuncio, with a significant smile. 

“This sudden change in the prince’s sentiments has been 
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wrought by Buckingham,” observed Olivarez, “ whose aim is now 
to break off the match. - His highness showed every dispesition to 
recant, and would have done so, but for the baneful representations 
of his favourite.” 

“The prince is perfectly tractable, I am convinced,” remarked 
the Nuncio. “Get rid of Buckingham, and there will be no 
further difficulty.” 

“ But how shall we get rid of him?” exclaimed Philip. “He 
will not leave without the prince.” 

“ He must, and shall,” said Olivarez. 

“But Charles will not remain after his favourite’s departure,” 
remarked the king. 

“Not voluntarily, perhaps, sire,” rejoined Olivarez, significantly ; 
“but he will stay, nevertheless.” 

“ Detain him, sire,” said the Nuncio. “ Let him not escape from 
your hands, or you will be greatly to blame. His captivity—if 
captivity it can be called—will neither be irksome nor of long 
duration, for if the present adverse influence be removed, I will 
engage that his conversion shall be speedily accomplished. Your 
duty to the Church is paramount to every other consideration. I 
Hr upon you to assist in bringing back Charles Stuart to the 
old.” 

Before Philip could make any reply, an usher announced the 
prince and the Duke of Buckingham. 

“ Be firm, sire,” said the Nuncio, rising to depart. 

as Stay,” cried Philip. “I wish you to be present at this inter- 
view. 

After the customar tings had d between Charles and 
the king, Philip 


“ Your highness, I understand, has just received a letter from the 
king your father?” 

“TI have, sire,” replied Charles; “and it is in reference to 
that letter that I have come to your majesty. My immediate 
return to England appears absolutely necessary. The king m 
father complains sadly of my prolonged absence. His health: 1s 
declining, as your majesty is aware, and he needs my attention. 
If there were any likelihood of an early completion of the 
martiage-treaty, his majesty would consent to my sojourn here 
till the affair could be settled, but as he cannot anticipate 
this, he has recalled me. I need not say that the necessity I 
am under of obeying his orders is a great grief to me, but 
I cannot refuse compliance with them. I have therefore come 
to announce my early departure to your majesty, and to thank 
you for the truly royal hospitality you have shown me during 
my stay.” After a brief pause, he added, “In regard to the 
marriage, I have this proposition to make. On the arrival 
of the dispensation, the ceremony can be performed by proxy, 
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and I will entreat your majesty to be my representative on the 
occasion.” 

“T would fain hope that such a course may be avoided,” said 
Olivarez. “If your highness departs while the treaty is still in 
abeyance, it will be thought that the marriage is broken off.” 

“Ts there any chance that the marriage will take place soon?” 
said Buckingham. 

“When we obtain the dispensation from his Holiness there 
shall be no further delay on our part,” replied Olivarez. 

“That has ever been the answer,” said Buckingham. “ My 
royal master’s patience is exhausted, and indeed he entertains the 
belief that the Pope will not granf the dispensation.” 

“ There he is wrong, my lord duke,” remarked the Nuncio. “ His 
Holiness earnestly desires the fulfilment of the match, and will 
promote it to the utmost of his power. I authorise you to convey 
my assurance to King James, that so far as the Sovereign Pontiff 
is concerned there shall be little further delay. The affair, I hope, 
will be speedily settled.” 

“ But upon what terms?” demanded Buckingham. 

“ Upon terms that will be perfectly satisfactory to the prince, I 
make no doubt,” said the Nuncio. 


“His highness must feel grateful for the Pope’s consideration,” 
said Buckingham. 

“T entreat your highness to continue my guest a little longer,” 
said Philip.. “Your sudden departure will distress the Infanta, 
and on her account I urge you to stay, if only for a few weeks, 
when I trust the matter may be completed. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham can proceed to England at once. His presence will be a 
consolation to your royal father, and he can give the king as- 
surance of your speedy arrival with your bride.” 

“Can I, with safety, give him such assurance, sire?” asked 
the duke. 

“Most certainly,” interposed Olivarez. 

“ Does this arrangement meet with your highness’s approval?” 
said Buckingham, addressing Charles. “Am I to go alone? I 
do not think the king your father will be satisfied.” 

“Tam sure he will not,” said Charles. “Despite the induce- 
a out to me by your majesty, I must therefore adhere to 
my plan. 

“ Your highness will do wrong to depart,” said the Nuncio. “ Let 
the Duke of Buckingham go first, as proposed by his majesty.” 

“On all accounts I urge your highness to stay for a brief 
period,” added Olivarez. 

“You will not disoblige me by leaving me thus suddenly, prince,” 
said Philip. “TI really cannot _ with you.” 


“But I cannot disobey the king my father, sire. He has re- 
called me.” 
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“ Send word by his grace that I will not let you go,” said Philip. 

“Were I to send such a message as that, he would think I 
am detained,” replied Charles. 

“ What matter if he should think so?” remarked Olivarez. 

“Prince,” said Buckingham to Charles, “you were entrusted to 
my charge by your royal father. I cannot consent that you should 
remain here after my departure. You have been summoned by 
the king, and must return to England.” 

“Must return!” echoed Olivarez. “ Your presumption goes 
too far, my lord. I trust his highness will convince you that you 
have no authority over him.” 

“ Your excellency had best speak out,” said Buckingham, “ and 
i tell his highness, in plain terms, that he is a prisoner. If such be 
| = case, | am a prisoner likewise, for I shall not depart without 
| m.” 
| “You will leave Madrid within twenty-four hours, my lord 

duke,” said Philip. 
| “ With the prince, sire?” 
i “ Alone,” rejoined the king. 
“T cannot misunderstand this injunction, sire,” said Charles. 
| “T now see the position in which I have placed myself. I came 
\ here because I believed—and would have maintained the belief, if 
| called upon—that Philip IV. of Spain was the soul of loyalty and 
honour. It seems I was mistaken.” 
“His majesty acts by my advice, prince,” said Olivarez. “He 
knows that the Duke of Buckingham is animated by a spirit of 
determined hostility to himseif and his cabinet—that he is secretly 
i opposed to the match—and desiring that you should not be sub- 
jected to such baneful influence, he removes him. If his majesty 
seeks to detain you for a short time longer, it is merely in the 
hope—in the belief, indeed—that all will be satisfactorily ar- 
|| ranged.” 
“ Are you willing to remain, prince?” said Philip. 
| “ Your majesty has prevented me from answering the question,” 
|| said Charles. 
: | “Hear me, sire,” said Buckingham. “The English fleet has 
| arrived off Santander. I scarcely think the Earl of Rutland, 
| who commands it, will be willing to sail without the prince.” 
} - “ His majesty will treat that threat with the scorn it deserves,” 
remarked Olivarez, disdainfuliy. 
. Ana prince shall leave Spain in any manner he pleases,” said 
ilip. 

exclaimed Olivarez. 

“The prince, I repeat, is free to depart now, or at any time,” 
said Philip. “ Far be it from me to detain him against his incli- 
| nations.” 
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“Then I have misunderstood you, sire,” cried Charles. 

“You have,” replied Philip, disregarding the looks addressed 
to him by Olivarez and the Nuncio. “If I have displayed over- 
anxiety to detain you, it has been from the belief that we could 
arrange the matter. But I will say no more on this head. I leave 
the decision entirely to yourself. If your departure is abrupt, it 
will be thought that our good understanding has been inter- 
rupted. Stay with me a week longer, and I shall be content.” 

“I will gladly do so,” replied Charles, “but I cannot send 
away the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ Let him stay, then,” said Philip. 

“ All chance of accomplishing our object is at an end,” whis- 
pered Olivarez to the Nuncio, 

“ Something may be done in a week,” rejoined the latter. 

“ Not since Buckingham is allowed to remain,” said Olivarez. 

“Tam sorry to lose you so soon, prince,” said Philip, “ but I 
will do my best to make the remainder of your stay agreeable to 

ou.” 

“Your majesty has done far too much already,” returned Charles. 
“] shall write to the king my father announcing my immediate 
return.” 


Making an obeisance to the king, he then withdrew with Buck- 
ingham. 


Il. 


THE CLOAK AND THE SWORD. 
MIDNIGHT. 


A coach drove into the Prado, and set down two cavaliers, 
who, bidding the coachman await their return, proceeded along 
the footpath leading in the direction of the Puerta de Recoletos. 

They were muffled in their cloaks, and wore their hats pulled 
over the brow, so as effectually to conceal their features. That 
they were bound upon some amorous errand was certain. Each 
carried a dark lantern beneath his mantle, and one of them was 
provided with a rope-ladder. The points of their long rapiers 
appeared below their cloaks, 

They moved along in silence, unconscious that they were 
cautiously followed by two other persons muffled in cloaks like 
themselves, and armed in like manner, who had issued from among 
the trees skirting the road. 

At length the foremost gallants came to a large casa, in front of 
which was a garden surrounded by high walls like those of a con- 
vent. In this wall there was a gate, which they tried, hoping it 
might be left unfastened, but it did not yield. ey next glanced 


around, but could perceive no one, for those who followed had 
concealed themselves. 
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Apprehending no danger, the gallants proceeded with their 
work. Quickly securing the rope-ladder to the top of the wall, 
they mounted, drew the ladder after them, and descended on the 
other side. 

As soon as they had disappeared, the two persons who were 
watching them came up, and one of them remarked to the other: 

“ Rose’s information was correct. ‘They are about to make the 
attempt.” 

“ Shall we give the alarm?” rejoined the other. 

“‘No, let us wait here,” returned the first speaker. “They are 
sure to come out by this gate.” 

Leaving them to keep watch, we will now follow the two gallants, 
who had obtained admittance to the garden. 

Moving with noiseless footsteps, and keeping close to the wall, 
they proceeded towards the casa, but on nearing it could discern 
no sign that they were expected. All seemed buried in repose. 
They did not dare to give any signal to make known their pre- 
sence, but waited patiently. 

At last the slight creaking of a casement announced that some 
one was coming forth, and in another moment a female figure, 
wrapped in a mantilla, and with her features concealed by a black 
velvet mask, was seen upon the terrace. 

Not doubting for a moment that it was Casilda whom he beheld, 
Graham flew towards her, and would have given utterance to a 
few passionate words expressive of his delight, but she checked 
him by a gesture imposing silence, and they then hurried towards 
the garden gate. 

“ Have you the key?” asked Graham, as they reached it. 

Without a word she gave it to him, and in another moment 
the was unlocked. 

“Now you are mine—mine only, Casilda,” cried Graham. 
“You quit your father’s house to become my bride.” 

Even to this address the masked female made no reply, and the 
door being opened, Graham started back, on perceiving the two 
cavaliers stationed outside. 

“Confusion!” he exclaimed. “We are discovered. What is 
to be done?” 

For a moment he remained irresolute, not knowing whether to 
ee or retreat, but then deciding upon the bolder course, he 
cried : 

“ Who are you, sefiores?—and what do you want?” 

“Who we are matters little,” replied a voice, which Graham 
at once sare as that of Don Christobal. “ We are here to 
onde Saldana from robbers.” 


“We are caballeros, as we will quickly convince you, not 
robbers,” rejoined Graham, haughtily. 
“The Conde de Saldana will account you the worst of robbers, 
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for you are attempting to steal from him his chief treasure—his 
daughter. Luckily, we have been informed of your purpose, and are 
in time to prevent it.” 

“We have allowed you to proceed thus far with your project, 
in order that you shel not be able to deny it,” said the other, 
whose voice proclaimed him to be Don Pontpeo. 

“ Rose has betrayed us! Fool that I was to trust her!” cried 
Graham. “Our scheme is defeated,” he added in a low voice to 
the masked female. ‘ Regain the house as quickly as you can, 
and leave us to settle with them.” 

But she clung to him as if she could not tear herself away. 

“ Forgive me for what I have done, Sir Richard,” she mur- 
mured. “I was impelled to it by jealousy.” 

“ This is not Casilda’s voice,” cried Graham, starting. “ Unmask 
yourself at once, sefiora, and satisfy my doubts.” 

And as the damsel momiilingle obeyed, he held his lantern 
towards her, and discovered the features of Rose. 

“Rose!” he exclaimed. “ Malediction! have I been duped?” 

“ How is this, Don Ricardo?” cried Don Christobal, laugh- 
ing derisively. “You have got the maid instead of the mis- 
tress.” 

“A capital jest,” laughed Don Pompeo. “You have been 
fairly tricked, Don Ricardo—ha! ha! ha!” : 

“You shall find it no jest, I can promise you, sefiores,” cried 


Graham, fiercely. ‘Away, minion!” he added to Rose, who 
fled towards the house. 

No sooner was he freed from her, than Graham drew his rapier, 
and ay oy | through the gate, confronted the others. He was 


followed by De Cea, who closed the gate after him. ; 

On seeing them advance in this hostile fashion, Don Chris- 
tobal and and Don Pompeo stepped back a few paces, drew their 
rapiers, and stood on guard. 

“If I am not mistaken, the Duke de Cea is with you, sefior,” 
cried Don Pompeo. 

“T am here,” rejoined the duke. 

“Tam glad of it,” said Don Pompeo. “I have an account to 
settle with you.” 

“ You shall find me prompt to discharge it,” said De Cea. 

While these few words were exchanged, rapid preparations had 
been made on either side for the conflict. 

Graham and De Cea threw their cloaks on the ground, but each 
retained his dark lantern. Their adversaries unfastened their 
mantles, but held them on the left arm for use, offensive and de- 
fensive, in the fight. 

“ Do not neglect my instructions, amigo,” said De Cea in a low 
tone to Graham. : 

“ Fear nothing,” replied the other. 
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“Come on, Don Ricardo, I am ready for you,” cried Don 
Christobal. 

“ And I for you, duke,” added Don Pompeo to De Cea. 

“We will not keep you waiting, sefiores,” replied those ad- 


» Inanother moment dll four were engaged. 

To any one who could have witnessed the conflict it would 
have been a curious sight. Graham held his lantern before him 
so as to throw its light upon his adversary, who awaited his 
attack with his cloak loosely wrapped round his left arm. It soon 
became evident that Don Christobal was very expert in the use 
of the cloak, for he contrived to obstruct all Graham’s thrusts 
= it, and nearly succeeded in flinging it over his antagonist’s 

ead. 

On his side, Graham, who had been well schooled by De Cea, 
resorted to many dextcrous mancuvres to perplex his opponent. 
Sometimes, he presented the lantern above his head—then held 
it in front—anon, after hiding it for a time behind his back, 
he produced it unexpectedly at the side, dazzling his antagonist 
with the light. 

All this time the combatants were interchanging rapid passes, 
but as yet neither had sustained any injury. 

At length, however, Don Christobal, fatigued with the weight 
of his cloak, dropped his left arm for a moment to rest it, and his 
foot becoming entangled in the mantle, he fell just as he was 
in the act of making a lounge. 

Of course he was now entirely at Graham’s mercy, but the latter 
disdained to take advantage of the accident, and allowed him to 
rise, offering to renew the combat, but this Don Christobal declined. 

Meantime, the conflict continued between De Cea and Don 
Pompeo, and threatened a serious termination, both adversaries 
being evidently infuriated, when shouts were heard, and a patrol 
could be seen hurrying to the spot. 

“Fly! fly!” cried Don Christobal. “The watch are upon us. 
We shall all be arrested.” 

But the combatants were too much excited to heed the warning, 
and were still furiously engaged, when the patrol, consisting of a 
dozen men and an officer, all well armed, came up, and rushing 
between them, beat down their.blades. 

As not unfrequently happened on such occasions, those who had 
just been engaged in deadly strife now united together in an 
attack upon the watch. 

In the struggle that ensued, Don Christobal’s sword was broken, 
and being thus rendered defenceless, he was seized by the watch, 
who attempted to carry him off. 

Just at the same moment Don Pompeo was overpowered and 
disarmed. Both cavaliers called out to their late opponents to 
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rescue them, and they did not call in vain, for Graham and De Cea 
threw themselves with such fury on the patrol, that the latter 
were compelled to let go their captives, 

- All four then took to flight, speeding off in different directions, 
and, though the patrol attempted pursuit, they did not succeed in 
making a capture. 


Il. 


HOW GRAHAM AND DE CEA WENT TO THE ESCORIAL. 


ALMOST in a state of distraction at the misadventure of the 
preceding night, Graham repaired, next day, to the Casa Saldana, 
determined, if possible, to obtain an interview with Casilda. 
But on his arrival at the casa, he ascertained, to his infinite 
vexation, that the conde had quitted Madrid at an early hour 
that morning, taking with him his daughter and her attendant, 
Rose. 

Thus baffled, he sought De Cea. The young duke was as much 
perplexed as himself, having just discovered by means of his 
confidential valet, who was accustomed to convey billets to her, 
that Dojia Flor had likewise quitted Madrid early that morn- 
ing with her husband. ‘The utmost mystery was observed in . 
regard to their movements, no one appearing to know whither 
they were gone. Little doubt, however, was felt by De Cea that 
they had accompanied the conde and Casilda. All communication, 
therefore, was completely cut off between the lovers. 

“ Your chance is over, I fear, amigo,” observed De Cea. “ Like 
your prince, you will be obliged to quit Spain without a wife. 
By this time, you may depend upon it, the old conde has put it 
out of your power to trouble him further, by wedding his daughter 
to Don Christobal.” 

“But Casilda would never consent to such a step!” cried 
Graham. “She detests Don Christobal.” 

“ Doiia Flor detests Don Pompeo,” rejoined De Cea; “ but 
still he is her husband. You must bear the misfortune with 
philosophy.” 

“T came to you for aid and comfort in my distress,” cried 
Graham. “But you drive me to despair.” 

“What would you have me say or do? I cannot give you 
false hopes. You have lost your mistress. But you have your- 
self to blame. You ought not to have trusted Rose.” 

“T see my error now it is too late,” rejomed Graham, with a 
oan. 

“Well, it will teach you caution, should you ever again be 
similarly circumstanced,” remarked De Cea. 
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“That is impossible,” cried Graham. “TI can never love again.” 

“You think so now, but the wound will soon heal,” rejoined 
De Cea. “TI feel very disconsolate myself, but I have not come to 
the conclusion that Dofia Flor is my last love. A ride in the 
Prado will turn your thoughts into a new channel, and help to 
cheer you.” 

Graham assented to the proposition, though he had little hope 
of relief from it. As they were riding along the Calle de Alcala, 
they encountered Don Christobal, who was likewise on horseback. 
He eyed them sternly as they passed him. 

“Are you still of the same opinion now?” remarked Graham 
to the young duke. “Do you believe he is married to Casilda?” 

“1 know not what to think,” replied De Cea. “But I will 
have him watched.” . 

The surveillance under which Don Christobal was placed by De . 
Cea produced no satisfactory result. The object of it went about 
just as usual, appeared daily at court, rode in the Prado in the 
evening, and attended all the entertainments given by the —_ 
But he declined to answer any inquiries as to the Conde de Sal- 
dana and his daughter. 

Five days thus passed by—five anxious days to Graham—and 
still he had obtained no tidings whatever of Casilda, and as the 
period of the prince’s departure was close at hand, he began to 
fear he should quit Spain without -beholding her again. 

On the.afternoon of the sixth day he was alone in his chamber 
at the palace, broeding upon his griefs, when a damsel, draped 
in a mantilla, suddenly entered. 

Supposing it to be Casilda, he uttered a joyful cry, and started 
to his feet, but he was quickly undeceived, as the damsel disclosed 
her features. 

“Rose!” he exclaimed, in anger and disappointment. “ What 
brings you here? Are you come to rejoice over the misery you 
have caused? Be satisfied—your vengeance is complete.” 

“Think better of me,” she rejoined. “I was goaded to what I 
did by jealousy. Listen to me for a few moments, and then pour 
all your rage upon me, if you please. Words cannot tell the force 
of the passion ven felt for you. My love has been utterly unre- 
quited, but the flame, though it had nothing to feed upon but my 
own heart, did not become extinguished, but burnt fiercely as ever. 
I tried to smother it, but in vain. You should have pity for me, 
Sir Richard, for the pangs of jealousy are hard to bear, and mine 
were intolerable.” 

“T canot pity you—I cannot forgive you,” said Graham, 
sternly. “You have wronged me too deeply.” 

_ “Hear me out, and then judge me,” she rejoined. “To under- 
stand my conduct, you must place yourself in my position. You 
must know how fierce and ardent is my nature. Loving you 
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as I did, I could not bear that another should possess you. Regard- 
less of all consequences to myself, to you, and to Dofia Casilda, I 
betrayed your plan, and the elopement was prevented.” 

“You avow your perfidy, and yet hope for forgiveness!” cried 
Graham. “ Expect it not.” : 

“What made me perfidious? What made me seek revenge? 
Love—love for you, Sir Richard—jealousy of Dofia Casilda.” 

“Well, be content. You have wreaked your vengeance upon 
us both. Trouble me no more, but depart.” 

“ A few words more, and I have done. I shall never see you 
again, Sir Richard, and I therefore desire to set myself right with 
er I am not the base, vindictive creature you imagine, but a 

apless, loving girl, who has been tortured well-nigh to madness 
by jealousy. Dofia Casilda has forgiven me. Why should not 
you forgive me?” 

“Can you undo the mischief you have done?” cried Graham. 

“T can,” she replied. “I have come to tell you so.” 

. “Ts Casilda not wedded to Don Christobal?” demanded Gra- 
am. 

“She is not—she may still be yours.” 

“Heaven be thanked for the intelligence!” cried Graham. 
“But can I believe you? You have deceived me once.” 

“You may trust me now,” she rejoined. “I have repented of 
my conduct, and am anxious to repair the wrong I have done. I 
must render justice to Doiia Casilda. I thought her incapable of 
devoted affection to you, but I was’ mistaken. She has con- 
vinced me that she loves you truly. When you learn what has 
occurred since that ae night, you will think so.” 

“Speak! I am all attention,” cried Graham. 

“ Hear me, then, with patience,” said Rose, “and reserve your 
reproaches till I have done. I own that I told the Conde de 
Saldana that you were about to carry off his daughter, and I also 
acquainted Don Christobal and Don Pompeo with the intended 
elopement. To prevent all possibility of escape, Dofia Casilda was 
locked in her chamber, and I was permitted by the conde to per- 
sonate her. Within an hour after the fray at the garden gate, the 
Conde de Saldana, Dofia Casilda, and myself, had quitted the casa, 
and were posting along—none but the conde knew whither. 

“ Arrived at a small venta, we came to a halt, but did not alight, 
from the carriage in which we travelled, and the cause of our 
stoppage was presently explained by the arrival of another,coach 
containing Don Pompeo and Dofia Flor. Then we set forward 
again, but had not proceeded more than half a league, when 
we were overtaken by a horseman. It was Don Christobal. 
But he did not accompany us far. Doiia Casilda refused to speak 
to him, and after a brief discourse with the conde, he returned to 
Madrid. We then pursued our way without further interruption, 
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and early in the morning reached our destination, which proved 
to be the Escorial.” 

“The Escorial!” exclaimed Graham. “Is Casilda there? I 
have sought in vain to discover her retreat.” 

“She has’ been at the Escorial ever since that night,” rejoined 
Rose; “but precautions were taken by the conde to baffle your 
search, and that of the Duke de Cea. As Doiia Flor was 
brought away at the same time by her husband, no communica- 
tions could be made by her to the young duke. The marriage 
you dread so much would have taken place ere this, but for Doiia 
Casilda’s illness. The excitement she had gone through brought 
on fever. For two days her life was despaired of—and, indeed, 
she declared she would prefer death to a union with Don Chris- 
tobal. Fortunately, no such sad fate awaited her, and I trust she 
is reserved for happier days. By careful nursing, Doiia Flor and 
myself succeeded in bringing her through the crisis of the fever, 
and she is now perfectly recovered.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” exclaimed Graham, who had 
listened with deep interest to Rose’s narration. “ But surely the 
conde’s heart must now be touched, and he will no longer insist 
upon wedding her to one whom she hates.” 

“The conde is a slave to his word,” replied Rose, “and though 
bitterly deploring the necessity of the step, he holds himself 
bound to give his daughter to Don Christobal, unless he shall be 
released from his promise. If nothing happens to prevent it, the 
marriage will take place to-night.” 

“To-night!” exclaimed Graham. “ To-night!” 

“ Ay, to-night,” she repeated. “ It was to tell you this that I came 
here. Had | been able to communicate with you before, I would 
have done so. But it was impossible. By the conde’s order I 
have never been allowed to quit the palace since we arrived there. 
This morning, by the aid of Doiia Flor, who induced a monk to 
let me out, | was able to eflect my escape, and as I had money 
enough for the purpose I hired a coach, and drove off at once to 
Madrid.” 

“To-night!” exclaimed Graham, bewildered by the intelligence 
he had received. “ You say the marriage is to take place. to-night. 
Where is Don Christobal? He was here—in Madrid—yesterday.” 

“ He may be here still, for aught I know,” she replied. “ But 
fe will be at the Escorial to-night.” 

“ Unless prevented—unless prevented,” cried Graham. 

“The marriage will be strictly private,” continued Rose. “ None 
will be present at it save Don Pompeo and Doiia Flor.” 

“One not expected may be present,” rejoined Graham. 

“Tf you appear I do not think the marriage can take place,” 
said Rose. “But now I have fulfilled my errand. I have told 
you all I had to say. Do you forgive me?” 

“ From my heart,” he rejoined. 
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“Enough! that is all I ask. May you be successful, Sir 
Richard! May you overcome all difficulties, and win your bride! 
And when you have won her, may you be happy with her!” 

“ wn you go with me to the Escorial, Rose? You may be 
of use?” ' 

“No, my task is over. We must never meet again, Sir Richard 
—never! I have mastered my feelings, but I could not trust 
myself near you.” 

“Perhaps it is better so,” sighed Graham. “ Farewell, Rose. 
Take this purse, I entreat you.” 

‘“*T take it, because I need money to return to France. Fare- 
well for ever, Sir Richard! Think sometimes upon one whose 
fault has been that she loved you too well! Think of her, and 
pity her!” 

Without waiting for a reply, she quitted the room. 

Graham’s first business was to seek the Duke de Cea, to whom 
he imparted what Rose had told him. 

After some minutes’ reflection, De Cea said: 

“ Well, you may as well make up your mind to it. Doiia Casilda 
will be married to-night.” 

“ But I cannot make up my mind to it,” cried Graham. “I 
will stay the marriage.” 

“ You cannot stay it. It is written in the book of fate.” 

“ A truce to this jesting! It is ill timed,” cried Graham, angrily. 
“ Will you assist me?—will you accompany me to the Escorial?” 

“T will,” replied De Cea. “ But I am not jesting when assert 
that Casilda will be wedded to-night; but 1 do not say she will 
be wedded to Don Christobal.” 

“ Ha! Isee—but do you think that possible?” . 

“T think it certain, or I would not hold out the hope. Casilda 
shall be yours to-night.” 

“Oh, my dear friend!” exclaimed Graham, joyfully, “ you 
raise me from despair. You make me the happiest of men.” 

“Calm yourself, amigo. A good deal has to be done before 
the object can be accomplished, and you are not in a fit state to 
undertake it. Indeed, if you meddle in the matter it will fail— 
as certainly as the late attempt at elopement failed. Leave the 
affair to me, and I will answer for the result.” ; 

“TI put myself in your hands, You shall have the entire 
management of the business,” said Graham. “ But let us start for 
the Escorial at once.” . 

“TJ shall not be ready for an hour,” said De Cea, with pro- 
voking calmness. 

“Not for an hour!” cried Graham, impatiently. “I cannot 
wait so long.” 

“You had better wait than lose Casilda.” 

“ Well, well—I will do anything you enjoin,” said Graham. 

“ My injunctions then are, that you amuse yourself in the best 
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way you can for an hour, and then return to me. It is now four 
o'clock. At five I shall expect you.” 

“ At five to a moment I will be here,” said Graham. 

“Do not trouble yourself further about Don Christobal. You 
will mar my project if you at all interfere.” 

“T resign myself entirely to your guidance. I will not even 
question you further.” 

“Good! then we shall succeed. Au revoir!” 

Graham returned at the appointed time, and found De Cea 
ready for departure. 

Shortly = oie the two young men, mounted on fleet An- 
dalusian horses, and followed by half a dozen lacqueys in De Cea’s 
superb livery, had passed through the Puerta de Segovia, and were 
galloping along the valley of Manzanares. 

Ere long they entered upon an arid waste, which seemed to grow 
more dreary and desolate as they advanced. Burnt to a dark red 
crust by the scorching sun, the ground was strewn with enormous 
granite boulders. With the exception of an occasional solitary 
venta, not a single habitation was to be seen on the road. 

The savage region was bounded on the right by the lofty range 
of the Guadarrama, and it was towards the foot of this mountainous 
barrier that the horsemen were riding. 

Nearer and nearer they approached the mountains, and after 
half an hour’s gradual ascent reached a higher elevation, whence 
the _ of the stony region they had tracked could be dis- 
cerned. 

But the country here was just as stern and savage as they had 
just quitted. Nothing showed that they were near one of the 
grandest palaces in Spain; there were no noble domains, no 
woods, no park, no circling wall. All was waste as before— 
parched, tawny ground, covered with rocks, and rugged pic- 
turesque mountains towering in front, and seeming to check far- 
ther progress in that direction. : 

But the cavaliers had now nearly accomplished their rapid 
journey. A lofty crucifix, planted on the summit of a huge 
rounded grey boulder, and from the singularity of its position 
producing a most striking effect, told them they had reached the 
precincts of the wondrous convent-palace reared by Philip II. 

Not far from the crucifix, akon regarded with becoming 
reverence by De Cea and the lacqueys, there was a large elabo- 
rately-wrought iron gateway, adorned with the arms of Castile 
and Aragon. Passing through it, and entering a sort of park, 
the horsemen rode on, and presently reached an eminence, whence 
a stupendous granite pile en upon their gaze. The numerous 
gilded vanes, the lofty quadrangular towers, the steep sloping roofs, 
and grand central cupola of the mighty edifice—then, and indeed 
now, the largest structure in Spain—were lighted up by the beams 
of the setting sun. But the bow parts of the structure looked 
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_stern and sombre as the rugged mountains by which it was sur- 
rounded; and ere Graham had gazed at it for a few minutes, the 
radiance had disappeared, and left the whole mass gloomy and 


rey. 
. Shortly afterwards they dismounted, and consigning the horses 
to the lacquéys, who proceeded with them to the i stables, the 
two young men walked towards the principal entrance of the 
palace. Above the noble gateway were carved the royal arms 
of Spain, and above this vast stone escutcheon, in a niche, was 
set a statue of San Lorenzo, holding the instrument of his martyr- 
dom in one hand, and a book in the other. Two gridirons were 
also sculptured in bold relief over the doorway. 

The monastic character of the edifice was proclaimed to Graham 
by the numerous friars who were seen crossing it, or pacing to and 
fro along the cloisters. 


But De Cea did not loiter in the court, but proceeded at once 
to the church. 


IV. 


EL JUEGO DE CANAS, 


Desirovs to show his royal guest as much honour on his de- 
parture as he had done on his arrival, Philip commanded a fresh 
series of festivities, which lasted without interruption for five 
days. 

The concluding pageant, designed to eclipse all the previous shows 
in splendour, was a tournament with canes—an exhibition, bor- 
rowed from the Moors, in which the Spanish chivalry delighted. 
Accordingly, lists were prepared in the principal court of the 

alace. 

All the windows and balconies overlooking the court were de- 
corated with tapestry and costly stuffs, and gorgeous canopies, 
embroidered with the royal arms, and adorned with curtains of 
cloth of gold and silver, were prepared for the queen and the 
Infanta, and all the principal ladies of the court. : 

When these windows and balconies were occupied by cavaliers 
and dames in their richest apparel, when the queen and the Infanta, 
or as she was now styled, the Princess of England, took their seats 
beneath the canopy designed for them, nothing could be more 
brilliant than the scene. The whole of the space outside the lists 
was filled with cavaliersin magnificent liveries, and the eye ranged 
over a forest of nodding plumes of various hues. 

As usual, the Infanta was attired in white satin, and her sole orna- 
ments were pearls; but she looked pale, and traces of anxiety were 
visible in her countenance. It was noticed also by the meninas 
who stood behind her, and by others who had an opportunity of 
closely watching her, that she took little interest in the spectacle. 
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' The queen, however, appeared very lively, and seemed delighted 
with the show. She was magnificently dressed in silver brocade, 
and glittered with diamonds. Charles, who occupied a chair 
between her majesty and the Infanta, was attired in white satin, 
with black and white plumes in his hat. He wore the Order of 
the Garter, suspended by a broad blue riband from Bis neck, and 
the enamelled Garter round his knee. Like the Infanta, he looked 
grave and sad. 

When all the company had assembled, as we have related, a band 
of trumpets, drums, kettle-drums, and clarions, rode into the arena, 
making the court ring with their stirring strains, The men wore 
cassocks, embroidered with the royal arms, and were mounted on 
splendidly caparisoned horses. 

After them followed the king’s chief equerry, all his majesty’s 
riders and pages in carnation-coloured satin, walking uncovered 
before a superbly equipped charger, intended for the king’s use 
in the tournament. On either side of the steed, which looked 
proud of its magnificent trappings, walked’ two grooms of the 
stable, and behind followed as many farriers, carrying pouches of 
crimson velvet. Then came a troop of fifty cavaliers resplen- 
dent in the royal livery, mounted on bright bay horses, trapped 
in black and white velvet, with white bridles and silver musrols. 
The horses were covered with crimson velvet horse-cloths, em- 
broidered with the king’s name and the royal arms. The troop 
was followed by forty youths attached to the royal stables, gallantly 
attired in doublets of carnation taffeta, and carrying the king’s 
mounting-steps, which were made of ebony, covered with car- 
nation taffeta fringed with gold. 

Then came twelve mules of the largest size, each led by a couple 
of grooms, and sumptuously caparisoned in crimson velvet, em- 
broidered with the royal arms, having silver bridles, silver bits, and 
silver poitrels, while their heads were adorned with lofty carnation 
and black plumes, striped with silver. These mules made a most 

gallant show, and formed the most curious part of the procession, 
as they were laden with bundles of canes, tipped with blunt iron 
points, intended to be used in the approaching skirmish. 

Then followed four more trumpeters, doing their devoir, and 
after them came riders, grooms, and pages, in the livery of the 
Conde de Olivarez, conducting the steed belonging to his excel- 
lency, which was superbly trapped for the occasion. Then came 
a troop of fifty horsemen, all clad in the Conde-Duque’s livery, 
and carrying white targets with white bandels. 

Next came another squadron, headed by the Admiral of Castile, 
and apparelled in his livery of black satin guarded with gold lace. 
These cavaliers carried black targets with devices of gold. 

A fourth squadron followed arrayed in white satin laced and 


flowered with silver, and carrying silver bucklers. These were 
headed by the Conde de Monterey. 
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Two other troops succeeded, clad in the liveries of their 
leaders, and provided with bucklers having various devices. These 
were respectively commanded by Don Pedro de Toledo and the 
Duke de Sessa. 

All these squadrons drew up in the first instance in the centre 
of the arena, and remained there until the king came forth from a 
pavilion placed at the extremity of the lists. 

His majesty was attired in a riding suit of black taffeta, which 
became him well, and wore black and white plumes in his hat. 
He was accompanied by the Infante Don Carlos, who wore habili- 
ments similar to those of his majesty, and by the Conde de Oli- 
varez, who was attired in orange-tawny velvet. 

As soon as Philip came forth, the grooms led his charger 
towards him, the steps were placed, and his majesty, who needed 
little help, was ceremoniously assisted to mount by the Conde de 
Olivarez. 

On gaining the saddle, the king bowed graciously in reply to 
the acclamations of the assemblage, and then rode towards the 
centre of the arena, whither he was followed by Don Carlos and 
Olivarez, as soon as they had mounted their steeds. 

Meanwinile, canes had been distributed among the horsemen, 
and one of these slender javelins, light as a reed, together with 
a buckler, were delivered to his majesty by his equerry. On 
coming up, Don Carlos and Olivarez were similarly armed. 

All being then in readiness, the trumpets sounded, and three 
squadrons wheeling round with great quickness, the king put him- 
self at their head, and galloped with them to the upper extremity 
of the arena, where they faced about and stood still. 

Simultaneously, a corresponding movement was executed with 
equal skill and rapidity by the three other squadrons, under the 
command of Olivarez. These posted themselves at the opposite 
end of the arena, facing the king’s troops. 

Again the trumpets sounded, and upon the instant the king and 
Olivarez rode against each other with extraordinary swiftness. 
Bending over their horses’ necks like Moslems, they met in mid- 
career, shivering their javelins against each other’s bucklers. 

Ere turning, fresh lances were furnished them, and as they met 
again, Philip rose suddenly in his saddle, and delivered a down- 
ward thrust, which Olivarez caught upon his target. 

In the third encounter they hurled their canes against each 
other, and the king’s aim being the best, he was adjudged the 
victor. Great applause followed this chivalrous feat, which was 
admirably performed. 

Other courses were then run between Don Carlos and the Mar- 
quis de Carpio, the Admiral of Castile and Don Pedro de Toledo, 
and the Duke de Sessa and the Conde de Monterey. No disaster 
occurred, and the prowess of the champions elicited loud applause. 

These encounters between the leaders having come to an end, 
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the opposing troops prepared for the grand mélée. The squadrons 
on either side extended so as to form two lines, and this was no 
sooner done than the trumpets sounded a charge. 

Holding aloft their slender javelins, striking spurs in their steeds, | 
and shouting furiously, the opposing hosts, respectively led b t 
the king and Olivarez, dashed against each other, producing al 
the effect of a battle-charge. The ground quaked beneath the 
horses’ feet. The shock when they met was terrible, and the 

lintering of the canes sounded like the crackling of trees. 

everal cavaliers were unhorsed, but none were much hurt, and all 
were quickly in the saddle again. 

Fresh lances being quickly furnished to the horsemen, another 
charge took place, and amid a tremendous crackling of canes a 
dozen or more warriors rolled in the dust. As almost all of these 
owned Olivarez for leader, shouts were raised for the king. 

As soon as the horsemen were in a condition to renew the con- 
flict, they were arrayed against each other by their leaders, and a 
third charge was made. But this time a skilful manceuvre was 
executed by Olivarez. As the opposing force rushed against 
him, he opened his lines and let them pass through, and then, 
turning quickly, attacked them in the rear, and put them to flight, 
pursuing them round the arena. 

- This . and pursuit constituted the most exciting part of 
the spectacle, inasmuch as it not only gave the cavaliers an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their horsemanship, but occasioned a great 
number of single combats, which were conducted with wonderful 


urit. 
~ In the end, Philip succeeded in rallying his scattered troops, and 
made a final charge against his opponent. ‘The advantage he thus 
gained was so decisive, that by the general voice he was proclaimed 
the victor, and shouts resounded on all sides of “ Viva el Rey! 
Dios guarde al Rey !” 

The- trumpets again sounded, the squadrons re-formed with 
wonderful quickness, and then quitted the arena, under the com- 
mand of their respective leaders, in as perfect order as if no engage- 
ment had taken place. 

Philip and Olivarez remained to the last, and as his majesty 
rode out of the arena, the acclamations of the beholders were 
renewed. Having dismounted, the king repaired to the royal 
canopy, where he received the congratulations of Charles, who 
had been greatly delighted with the spectacle. 

The royal party then adjourned to the palace. An hour later 
a sumptuous es was served, at which all the principal lords 


and ladies of the court sat down. After the banquet, the grand 
suite of apartments were thrown open, and a ball concluded the 
festivities of the day. 
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A Tate or THE Sotent Sea For 1865. 


CHAPTER I. 


TuE rising sun shone brightly one clear morning in the summer of 
1865 on a fleet anchored off Ryde pier, such as Englishmen alone can 
boast of possessing. It was formed of pleasure vessels, to which has 
been given the Dutch-derived, uncouth-sounding name of yachts. 
There were schooners, yawls and cutters, a steamer, and a lugger or 
two—all gallant craft, graceful and symmetrical in form, and not 
only noted for speed, but many of them capable of breasting the 
stormiest waves of the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. 

As the sound of the morning gun boomed across the waters from 
Spithead, up went to the mast-heads the white, red, and blue burgees 
of the Cowes Squadron—the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, the Western 


Club, the Thames, the Irish, the Harwich, and many other clubs, dis- 
tinguished 7 their various devices. Only now and then, however, 
a 


could more than the colours of the flags be seen, for lovely as was the 
morning, there existed, and there was promise of the continuance of, 
what yachtsmen especially dislike—a calm. 

There must have been between sixty and seventy yachts, besides 
two men-of-war brigs and other craft, clustered together off Ryde, 
which town was seen standing on a gentle slope, rising gradually from 
the water; its streets, and terraces, and scattered villas appearing 
surrounded by green fields and groves, fringing the very edge of the 
blue water—on one side the woods of Binstead, and on the other those 
of St. John’s and Sea View; the most prominent building of all, and 
of which it has reason to be proud, is its handsome club-house, and 
then its pier—proudly extending far into the channel—unrivalled 
among piers, if not in size, in interesting associations to many a fair 
visitor and gallant yachtsman. 

The yachts themselves deserve more particular mention. There was 
the Aline, a superb schooner of 216 tons, owned by the commodore of 
‘the Ryde Club, Mr. Thellusson ; the Witchcraft, a very witch in ap- 
pearance, with raking masts and varnished sides ; the Hyeria, of 161 
tons, lately built by Wanhill, of Poole, a powerful craft, certain to put 

_ forth speed with the wind abeam or astern, provided there was enough 
of it; the Albertine, her equal in size and beauty, and likely in a race 
to prove a formidable rival—all of them with straight bowsprits, ex- 
cept the Witchcraft, which carried a jib-boom. Then there was the 
Evadne, the Titania, the Constance, the Lotus, the Avoca, the Daphne, 
the Dawn, the Gleam, and the Blue Bell—names dainty and feminine: 
in sound, and characteristic of the lovely craft they designated. These 
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were schooners, but there were cutters also, once a rig far outnumber- 
ing the former. Their names were not less captivating, the Chris- 
tabel, the Marina, the Amulet, the Lurline, the Hirondelle, the Moon- 
beam, the Psyche, the Niobe—all beautiful creatures of the ship- 
builder’s art, well worthy of the names they bore. 

Among the yachts already mentioned were two fine schooners of 
about the same size, the Eugenie and the Euphrosyne. It would have 
been difficult to decide which was the most beautiful, or which was 
likely to prove the fastest sailer. As the morning advanced, curling 
wreaths of smoke ascended from the brightly polished funnels in the 
forepart of the vessels; gentlemen in dressing-gowns appeared on 
their decks, gazing around them and inhaling the fresh sea air; some 
few, the sides being rigged with ladders, plunged overboard to take a 
still more invigorating swim. In a short time other heads appeared 
above the companion hatches—salutations were exchanged between 
neighbouring vessels, and remarks on the probable state of the 
weather during the day; then boats began to move about, bringing 
friends off to breakfast, or carrying yachtsmen on shore. The more 
eager, wishing to take a cruise or bound tideward, set their sails and 
whistled for a breeze, while the greater number of yachts gave no 
signs of moving, their owners and their guests coming on shore to 
meet the groups of smiling belles which were seen trouping along the 
pier in every variety of costume, from the last Paris fashion to that 
of blue serge and a tarpaulin hat, with an anchor or the name of 
some yacht stamped in gold on the ribbon in front; some to take 
their morning walk on the deck-like expanse at the pier-end, in the 
hopes of enjoying a cruise in one of the fairy-like craft at anchor 
before them. But it is time that we should say something more 
about the Eugenie and Euphrosyne. 


CHAPTER IT. 


WE have to account for the appearance of the two schooners just 
named, off Ryde. It thus happened. Thomas Digby Langston stood 
on the hustings, a candidate for senatorial honours, one hand in his 
bosom, and the other waving wildly. Below him were the free and in- 
dependent electors of the borough of Muddleton, fiercely vociferating, 
breaking each other’s heads, and casting dirt metaphorically and 
actually into each other’s mouths and eyes. There were two other 
candidates, Sir Stephen Harley and Mr. Francis Ainslie, who in their 
turn were subjected to a similar fire of groans, hisses, and hootings. 
Langston gave up the attempt to speak, and Sir Stephen commenced. 
Occasionally a few phrases were heard. (Renewed applause.) ... . 
The foulest and basest of means—(Loud cheers) . . . . wholesale 
venality and corruption. (“ Bravo!’ Laughter. “ Hear! hear!”) 
.... He attempted to treat you, free and independent—(Greater 
applause than before. “Bravo!” “Yes! yes !’?)—as if you were the 
common pot-walloppers of some unreformed borough. (Loud hisses. 
Cries of “ Down with him! We'll have none of such!’’) There was 
an unusual silence. “For my part,” continued Sir Stephen, “ had 
this man been my most intimate friend, I should have cut him dead. 
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Happily I have no connexion with him, nor will I, if I can help it.” 
(Cries of “ No more won’t we! No more won’t we!” At which the 
baronet bowed and smiled approval.) Mr. Francis Ainslie followed in 
the same strain, and was even less complimentary to his opponent and 
his opinions. 

Honest Tom Langston could scarcely believe his senses on hearing 
these phrases uttered by men with whom he had not an hour before 
been shaking hands in the most friendly manner. But Tom was a true 
Briton ; his motives were pure as his escutcheon, and although he did 
not think it necessary, in imitation of the lately-notorious Colonel 
Blunderbuss, to call out his opponents, he demanded a poll, gave his 
agents leave to spend liberally, and was defeated. His opponents had 
bribed higher. Disgusted with the world, with himself, with things in 
general, and with the contemptibie borough of Muddleton in par- 
ticular, he was seated in his room at his hotel, lately so profusely 
decked with his colours, having just discharged the last of the accounts 
which had come showering in on him, when a waiter appeared with a 
card. “Dick Chase. That’s fortunate!” he exclaimed to himself. 
“Show the gentleman up.” 

In a few seconds a jovial, well-conditioned, blue-eyed, middle-aged 
person entered the room, and cordially shook hands with the would- 
have-been senator. 

“ Only just heard of what you were about,” he rattled on—“ too 
late to be of use. Never mind. I wouldn’t be in parliament for a 
peerage in posse, and ten thousand a year in esse, so I do not pity you. 
You have wound up all the disgusting work that you have had to go 
through, I hope. Bah! The whole system is a disgrace to our national 
character. All places are alike. There is a borough in the south of 
England represented by my kith and kin for centuries, and would have 
been by your humble servant at the present time, had not a fellow 
with a long purse. appeared. He emptied the said purse like a 
cornucopia as the electors boasted, and came in with flying colours. 
Among other dodges, he ordered two yachts of the principal ship- 
builder, which he certainly did not want for himself. Our only satis- 
faction was calling them “ Bribery” and “ Corruption”—names which 
stuck to them for many a day. But enough of the abominable subject, 
Now to matter of more importance. I hurried down to tell you that 
I have seen a schooner, lately launched, of a hundred and forty tons, 
which in my opinion will beat everything she meets with. She is 
called the Eugenie, in compliment to the Empress of the French, I 
suppose. You'll be delighted with her. There is no better remedy 
for every contretemps in love or politics than yachting. Take my 
advice, and buy her forthwith. I have made all preliminary arrange- 
ments, and by a few scratches of the pen she is yours. Say but the 
word, and we'll be away from this for the Isle of Wight by this 
evening’s train.” 

“Thanks, my dear fellow; you’ve done capitally. I'll take your 
advice, and throw vare to the dogs,” answered Langston, springing 
to his feet. ‘I should like to beat that fellow Ainslie, who boasts, I 
hear, of the wonders of his Euphrosyne, and though he has defeated me 
on the hustings, I'll try to take the shine out of him on the blue sea.” 

Q2 
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“Capital! A bright idea,” exclaimed Chase, who was anxious to 
give his friend some object of interest. “I will telegraph and secure 
the yacht.” 

“Do. Ihave a few matters to settle in town, and will join you in 
a day or two, if you will undertake to get all necessary stores and pro- 
visions on board,” said Langston. 

“ With all my heart,” answered Chase. “ But I say, Tom, if I sail 
with you, don’t keep pottering about that confounded Ryde pier all 
the summer, or allow the crinoline-wearing portion of the human 
species to take possession of the craft.” 

“Oh, of course—certainly not. Nothing of the feminine gender 
shall step on board—not a bumboat nor a washerwoman come along- 
side. I’ll ask Granville to join us: he has a perfect horror of petti- 
coats, except in the drawing-room, and we’ll go foreign as soon as you 
can get the craft ready for sea,” was Langston’s reply. 

** Oh, I know him, if you mean Granville of the Guards. Has a 
fair amount of brains, and is a capital fellow, barring being a little too 
= of the fine gentleman occasionally, I used to think,” remarked 

hase. 

“ Oh, the salt water will soon wash all that out of him, should he 
not have laid it aside with his shore-going garments,” said Langston. 

And so the party of three confirmed bachelors, as they believed 
themselves, was made up for a long cruise to foreign shores. 

In three days Langston and Chase met on board the Eugenie, and, 
sailing from Cowes, brought up close, as it happened, to the Euphro- 
syne, off Ryde pier, where Granville had begged they would meet 
him. 

CHAPTER III, 


“ Nor a hair in all the ’eavens, sir, and, to my mind, nor there won’t 
be,”’ answered Silas Dore, the master of the Lugenie, with a look of 
intense disgust, in reply to a question Langston had put to him as to 
the state of the weather. 

“ Then we'll go on shore, Chase, and stretch our legs. There appear 
to be numbers of people on the pier, and we shall probably fall in 
with some acquaintance and hear the news,” observed Langston. 

“ With all my heart, but take care that none of the petticoats in- 
veigle you to take them on board; an end to our peace and quiet if 
you do,” said Chase, in a warning tone. 

“ No fear, most sage Mentor,” answered Langston, laughing; “ even 
the — unnautical of females would scarcely expect to take a sail in 
a calm.” 

“ That’s the very thing. They don’t want to take a sail, but they 
would like to come on board and turn everything upside down for 
very mischief’s sake,” urged the old bachelor. 7 

The gig was ordered, and the friends pulled towards the pier, criti- 
cising, as they glided on, the various yachts they passed. They them- 
selves did not altogether escape criticism in return, especially from 
some of the fairer beings on board the vessels, It was, however, pro- 
bably favourable. The boat was a model of symmetry, the crew were 
well dressed, fine fellows, and pulled well, and Langston was good 
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looking, and showed by his steering that he was no novice, and 
nothing could be more perfect than his and his friend’s yachting 
costume. Several pair of bright eyes watched them as they ap- 
proached the pier-head. ° 

“ Tell the master to send the gig and cutter on shore at two o’clock, 
and to look out for Captain Granville, who will come by the Ports- 
mouth steamer,” said Langston to his coxswain, as he stepped out of 
the boat. “He knows the namé of the yacht. Take his traps on 
board, and say that we hope to be down soon to meet him, unless he 
prefers going off at once.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the answer, and the boat returned to the yacht, 
while the two gentlemen strolled carelessly across the pier, and glancing 
here and there to ascertain if among the crowd of loungers any of 
their acquaintances were to be found. They were soon recognised 
by several of the laughing throng. 

How de do, Langston?” How de do, Tom?” “ How de do, 
Chase ?”” “We did not expect to see you here, Mr. Langston.” 
“Dear me, Mr. Langston, what an agreeable surprise.” “ What, 
Chase, old fellow, glad to see you.” These and similar salutations 
resounded on all sides, and were appropriately responded to. When- 
ever Langston stopped to speak to any young lady of more than 
ordinary attractions, he was sure to feel Chase pulling at his arm, 
and whispering, “ Take care ; we shall get into a scrape if we don’t 
push on.” At the end of the pier is a structure of some size, afford- 
ing shelter to a considerable number of persons under its roof. On 
the roof is a platform, over which an awning is spread. It is reached 
by a flight of steps, and from it not only the vessels in the distance, 
but all that goes forward on the esplanade below, can be convenient} 
observed. In front of the building are rows of benches, seldom le 
unoccupied in warm weather. Suddenly turning an angle of the 
building, a somewhat stout lady in a many-coloured costume appeared 
before them, followed by four young ladies, who, though tall, were of 
much slimmer proportions. 

“Lady Garry O’Enne! how do you do?” exclaimed Langston, 
looking, however, as if he would gladly have passed by without 
speaking. 

= My dear Mr. Langston, I am delighted to see you,” cried the 

lady, putting out her hands, “so will be the girls. Mr. Langston, 
my dears. We thought we saw you coming from a beautiful yacht 
just now. Nora said it was, and Kathleen said it wasn’t, you, and 
some of us sided with Nora, and some with Kathleen; and sure, 
Nora, the darlin’, was right, vou see.” 

“ Yes, I landed from my yacht but a few minutes ago,” said 
Langston. As he spoke, he felt Dick Chase give him a monitory 
pressure of the arm. 

“ How very fortunate, indeed,” exclaimed Lady Garry O’Enne, 
“isn’t it, girls? It was just now we were saying that we wished we had 
some friend with a fine yacht who would take us out, and behold you 
turn up, Mr. Langston. Nora, you see, is quite a sailor already, can 
row a boat and steer, and has first-rate sea legs, so Lieutenant 
O'Shaughnessy, of the Sparrow cutter, off our coast, used to declare.” 
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Nora, who was a decidedly pretty girl, with bright flashing eyes 
and a rich colour, pouted somewhat at this latter remark, but acknow- 
ledged that if there was one thing more than another she would like, 
it would be to be owner of a fine yacht. What could Langston do, 
unless he had not possessed a particle of gallantry in his composition ? 
Dick Chase’s rotund countenance grew long as he heard his friend 
invite her ladyship and her daughters on board, should a breeze spring 
up in the afternoon. 

“So much for good resolutions. It’s what these young fellows 
always do. There’s no depending on them,” he muttered to himself. 

“We'll not fail you, Mr. Langston,” said Lady Garry O’Enne; 
“will we, girls? They’ve champagne, and all sorts of good things on 
board those big yachts,” she whispered to the daughter nearest her, 
while Langston was addressing Nora, who had, somehow or other, 
slipped out from among her sisters. 

The Misses O’Enne were experienced tacticians. It is easy fora 
gentleman to get away from a crowd of ladies, but he must be hard 
of heart who can leavea pretty girl to walk alone. He thus of neces- 
sity made several turns with her, Chase being surrounded by her 
sisters, to whom Langston liad introduced him. They were all, how- 
ever, brought together once more by the arrival of a steamer, from 
whose decks a number of people were emerging on to the pier. Among 
them was a group evidently forming one party—a gentleman, two 
elderly ladies, and three young ones. Their costume, the expression 
of their countenances, the way they walked, the character of their 
luggage, and their attendants, all bespoke them to belong to the 
upper class of society. The gentleman and elder ladies exchanged 
greetings with Lady Garry O’Enne, who seemed highly pleased to 
meet them. Langston was particularly struck with the beauty of one 
of the young ladies. She had a fair and delicate complexion, light 
auburn hair, a refined expression of countenance, and a graceful, 
slight figure. He gave a glance round at Nora. Her power was gone 
ina moment, though many men would have infinitely preferred her 
beauty to the less imposing character of that of the stranger. Lang- 
ston immediately asked Lady O’Enne the name of her acquaintance. 
She replied, 

“Mr. and Mrs. Sidmouth, their two daughters, and Mrs. Sid- 
mouth’s sister; and I heard Mr. Sidmouth call the third young lady, 
the fair girl, Miss May, so I suppose that’s her name. We met them 
at Scarborough, and several times on the Rhine last year. I will in- 
troduce you, for they are fond of yachting, and you'll like them, I know.” 

Before Langston could have declined the offer he was introduced to 
the Sidmouth party, with many an eulogium, as the owner of a beautiful 
yacht. Directly afterwards he found himself close to the pretty 
stranger, and enjoyed ten minutes’ conversation before he handed her 
and her friends into the tramway carriage which was to convey them 
up the pier. An invitation had been given and accepted to take a 
cruise in the Kugenie. Dick Chase began to look positively glum. 

“Tt’s a long way to have to walk up the pier and back again for 
luncheon,” observed Lady Garry O’Enne, as she stood eyeing the 
Eugenie, from whose galley funnel a thin wreath of smoke was ascend- 
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ing, indicative of cooking going forward. “ Now, there’s my Nora 
there, a delicate young creature, it’s almost too much for her to walk 
up and down twice in the day, and yet we don’t like to miss being here 
in the afternoon.” 

“TI should be delighted if you and your daughters would come off to 
luncheon,” Langston felt himself forced to say. “ But I do not know 
what we shall have to offer you. Chase has paid more attention to the 
commissariat than I have.” 

“Ship’s biscuits, and cheese and porter,” growled out Dick. “ We 
haven’t much dainty fare fit for fair ladies, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, we are in no way particular about eating, my girls and I, Mr. 
Chase, and the sea air gives a mighty fine appetite, as I dare say you 
find, Mr. Langston,” said her ladyship, turning first toone gentleman 
and then to the other. 

Dick’s prognostications were fulfilled when the ladies got on board, 
for while luncheon was preparing the young ladies ran about, putting 
ove heads into all the cabins, and examining and admiring every- 
thing. 

The luncheon was very different to what Dick had promised. The 
steward quickly produced soup, and game, and potted vegetables, and 
salmon, and preserves and cakes, and hock, champagne and claret, 
and other delicacies too numerous to be mentioned, till her ladyship 
would almost have hugged Langston in her delight, and she resolved 
to lunch on board the Lugenie as often as she could. In vain Dick 
Chase endeavoured to get rid of the party when the boats were sent 
for Captain Granville. They had no intention of going, so he urged 
the master, Dore, to hurry off the captain, to help him in his ex- 
tremity. 

Dore stood watching the passengers disembarking from the Ports- 
mouth steamer, and satisfied himself that Captain Granville was amo 
them by the portmanteaus and chests and bags and cases which he saw 
handed up marked with his name. The mystery of the number was 
cleared up when the captain’s gentleman appeared, and explained that 
one case contained a set of blacking brushes, and another bottles of 
blacking for future use, that a third was a case of eau-de-Cologne, and 
so forth. 

“It’s lucky as how we brought both boats,” muttered Dore; “ one 
wouldn’t carry all these traps. I wonder how one gentleman can 
want so many things.” 

Granville, however, had nothing finikin about him in appearance, 
but was a remarkably fine-looking fellow. While his traps were being 
handed into the boat, he strolled across the pier. He shook hands with 
several people, and bowed to others. He was going towards the boat, 
when he saw a gentleman and three young ladies coming along the 

ier. 
me The Sidmouths; I must speak to them,” he said to himself. 
“Didn’t know that they were here.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Sidmouth and his daughters, and was 
about to be introduced to their companion, when another gentleman 
came up and addressed her. She introduced him as Mr. Ainslie, a 
friend of her father’s. He seemed to take it for granted that he should 
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be well received, and informed them that he was the owner of the 
Euphrosyne, and invited them to come on board. The Miss Sidmouths 
and their companion would have been very happy, but they were 
already engaged to take a sail on board the Eugenie. Mr. Ainslie 
looked annoyed. “Then allow me to take you on board in my boat,” 
he said, after he had expressed his regret in due form. 

This offer they were also obliged to decline, as their mother and aunt 
had not yet come down, and Mr. Langston had promised to send his 
boat for them. Granville, on hearing what had been said, and seeing 
both the Eugenie’s boats loaded with his luggage, hurried off to her. 
He was cordially received by his friends, and weleomed by Lady Garry 
O’Enne and her daughters, who were duly impressed with his im- 

ortance by seeing his gentleman’s gentleman and the amount of 
under his charge. 

“ By-the-by,” he said to Langston, “I saw a desperate attempt made 
by a Mr. Ainslie, the owner of a yacht, to carry off some friends of 
yours, and as one of them is remarkably pretty, and the others are 
nice girls, I would advise you to get them on board forthwith.” 

That there might be no mistake, Langston hurried to the pier him- 
self, where he found the younger portion of the Sidmouth party, but, 
as the mamma and aunt had not come down, he was compelled to 
spend some time there. He saw his late opponent pull off with a 
boatful of ladies and gentlemen towards the Euphrosyne. Many of 
the owners of yachts who had been sauntering about, grumbling at the 
calm, now began to move more briskly, and their countenances to 
brighten. The catspaws on the water came more frequently, the 
burgees flew out from the mast-heads, and vessels which had only been 
tiding by, gathered steerage way. At length the elder ladies appeared, 
and Langston handed the party into the boat. As they were going 
off, a young midshipman who had just crossed from Portsmouth came 
up to Mrs. Sidmouth, and, as he seemed to be a friend, Langston in- 
vited him on board. Dore had in the mean time, seeing the breeze 
coming, been getting sail on the schooner. 

The master of the Euphrosyne had been doing the same. As it hap- 
ened, both vessels get under weigh precisely at the same moment. 
he breeze freshened. All sail was made on both vessels. 

“T should like now to see what we can say to that ’ere schooner the 
Frowsynee, as they calls her, sir,” observed Dore to Dick Chase. “I 
don’t think Mr. Langston would be sorry to give her the go-by, and 
we'll show her that the Eugenie has a good pair of legs of her own.” 

The two vessels were at the time heading in towards the outer buoy 
of the Brambles, heeling over to a fine fresh northerly breeze. 

“ We will stand on till we can round Leap buoy, then run across to 
‘Cowes Castle, and back to Ryde pier,” said Langston to Dore. 

“ A very good course, sir. Fisher, the master of t’other schooner, 
will know what we are at, and he’ll take the same, depend on’t,”’ was 
the answer. 

The guests on board both yachts soon discovered what was going 
forward, and began to wish, as they watched each other, that their re- 
spective craft would leave the other astern. The Miss Garry O’Ennes 
were especially loud in expressing their hopes. 
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“ Have we not got your good wishes for the success of the Eugenie ?” 
he said to the Sidmouths’ fair friend. 

“ Yes, certainly, but I confess that I ought aiso to be interested in 
the success of Mr. Ainslie’s yacht, as he is fellow-member with my 
father for Muddleton, and his friend.” 

Langston’s countenance showed his astonishment. 

“ What! I thought you were a Miss May,” he gasped out, remem- 
bering certain expressions he had not long before heard. 

“ My christian name is May—I am a daughter of Sir Stephen 
Harley,” answered the young lady. “ Are you the Mr. Langston who 
stood for Muddleton ?” 

“T am that unfortunate individual,” answered the owner of the 
Eugenie, feeling more anxious than ever to beat the Euphrosyne. 

Still, in spite of himself, Tom Langston watched May Harley with 
intense interest. 

“She is a lovely creature!” he said to himself more than once. 
* And good and amiable as she is beautiful. I must win her.” 

The stronger the breeze blew and the faster the yachts sailed, the 
more the ladies enjoyed the fun. The Sidmouths’ friend, the young 
midshipman, whom they had formally introduced as Mr. William 
Smart, but more familiarly called Billy Smart, entered warmly into 
the contest. He was not slow in passing his opinion on the Euphrosyne 
and on those on board her, looking on them all in the light of enemies. 
He was not particular who he addressed—sometimes Mrs. Sidmouth, 
at others Granville, or Chase, or the young ladies. 

“ That Ainslie is a conceited fellow, in my opinion,” he remarked in 
Miss Harley’s hearing. “ Thinks that everything belonging to himself 
must be first rate. It’s with him always, ‘ My place in the country— 
my horse—my club—my yacht.’ Now he is in parliament, he will 
boil over; when he gets a wife, what a splendiferous creature she 
must be! He’ll burst altogether, I should think.” 

Miss Harley looked rather annoyed, but Granville encouraged the 
es geal to run on, by inquiring if he knew any other people on 

oard. 

“T should think so,” answered Billy. ‘“ There’s Mrs. Jibboom, a 
widow, rather fast, I suspect, and Lady Gaskett Spanker, wife of Cap- 
tain Sir Gaskett Spanker, faster still, though demure enough in the 
presence of her lord and master. They go on pretence of chaperoning 
that lot of young girls who are frisking about the decks, but they 
want more looking after themselves. To be sure, some of the girls are 
rollicking enough. There are the Miss Blueblazes, for instance, re- 
gular garrison misses—I’ve a brother in the —th knows all about 
them, and they did carry on in a curious way. Then there are the 
Miss Sinnetts. You never saw anything more demure and propriety- 
mannered than they are on shore in company with certain personages, 
but just get them out of the way, and there is a change. Flirt! all’s 
fish that comes to their net—lieutenants, masters, pursers, doctors, 
pac midshipmen ; they seldom fly as high as commanders or cap- 
ains.’ 

“ Have you ever paid them any attention, Mr. Smart?” asked 
Granville, highly amused at the midshipman’s impudence. 
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“T should think so,” answered Master Billy. “At least, Miss 
Polly and 

“ Come, come, Master Sharp, no tales out of school, if you please,” 
exclaimed Dick Chase, who happened to be related to the young 
ladies in question, and could not tell what revelations might be made 
by the thoughtless youngster. 

“Smart is my name, sir. I beg your pardon,” answered the incor- 
rigible middy. “ All was fair and aboveboard, and pretty well known, 
too, for I promised to splice Polly as soon as I was old enough, but 
Daddy Sinnett wouldn’t hear of it, and I was compelled to leave poor 
Polly broken-hearted and forlorn till she could find a bigger midship- 
man to supply my place.” 

Miss Harley was glad that she was not among a set of people of 
whom such things could be said, not aware that very similar remarks 
were being made on board the Euphrosyne regarding some of her pre- 
sent companions. The two schooners had been making good way to 
the westward, the Eugenie still taking the lead, the Euphrosyne keep- 
ing a little on her starboard quarter, now coming up almost abeam, 
and then again dropping astern. 

“ She will be a tough one to deal with, sir,” observed Dore to Dick 
Chase, as he watched this. “ And I can’t help thinking as how they 
means mischief when we gets out in mid-channel.” 

The breeze had tempted vessels which had been long at anchor to 
get under weigh. Some were seen standing out from Cowes Roads, 
others came running down the Southampton Water under all sail, and 
others were following the schooners from the eastward, so that the blue 
water in every direction was thickly dotted over with the white canvas 
of yachts. The royal steam yachts were cruising about, the Elfin dart- 
ing like a glittering snake, though with the speed almost of an arrow, 
across from Portsmouth to Osborne; the Racoon frigate was firing a 
salute for the arrival of some person of consequence, and two man- 
of-war brigs were practising their young crews in various nautical 
maneuvres. ‘To the south rose the regal towers of Osborne, among 
thick groves; to the west of it Cowes harbour, crowded with shipping, 
its club-house and imposing terrace, the wooded shores of the island 
extending on either side, while to the north was Calshot Castle and 
lordly Eaglehurst, and green trees fringing the shore to the very edge 
of the water. The most indifferent could not fail to admire the beauty 
of the scene. Miss Harley became more and more enraptured, and it 
was but natural that she should associate the pleasure she was re- 
ceiving with Langston, who was the means of affording it. 

“With this breeze we could run down to the Needles and be back 
before dark,”’ observed Master Smart, who, having ascertained that 
» ~ on oflicer was present-to wig him, stood in awe of no one on 

oard. 

“Tt would be very pleasant,” observed one of the quiet Miss Sid- 
mouths. ‘“ May, dear, you would like it.” 

Langston observed Miss Harley’s quiet nod. 

“Oh, charming! delightful! We have no one to wait dinner for 
- Mr. Langston, you must go,” cried the Miss Garry O’Enues, in 
chorus. 
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“ And we have had a taste of the good things with which you keep 
body and soul together on board,” observed her ladyship, slily. “We 
have no fear of staying out as late as you like, with such weather as 
this.” 

“T must have a smoke—won’t you, Granville?” exclaimed Dick 
Chase, with a growling tone. “It’s no use, I see. Langston will be 
befooled with these women.” 

“For my part, as I am here, I really think it’s very good fun,” 
answered the Guardsman, as his friend dragged him forward. “ It’s 
quite refreshing. I confess I should not like an importation of 
London drawing-room manners. Besides, that Nora O’Enne is a 
magnificent young creature.” 

“Oh yes! I see you both are against me,” answered Dick, in the 
tone of a very ill-used gentleman. 

Possibly May Harley’s little nod decided the question, for Dore re- 
ceived directions to steer down the Solent Channel, instead of rounding 
the Leap buoy, as had been proposed. 

“ The wind is veering round to the westward,” muttered Dick Chase, 
as he smoked his cigar forward, where Granville had left him. “We 
shall be twice as long getting down to the Needles as Langston expects, 
and if we don’t look out we shall have these confounded women on 
board all night. I must frighten them, somehow, and make them get 
Tom to put the helm up and run home.” 

With this amiable resolution Chase threw the end of his cigar over- 
board, and went aft. He was there received with a good deal of 
raillery by the ladies, some complaining that he smoked, others that 
he went away to smoke. He, in his turn, began to talk of the uncer- 
tainty of the weather—the possibility of a storm—the danger of being 
out at night—of being run down by a steamer—the difficulties of the 
navigation. 

“ All imaginary, my friend,” observed Billy Smart, at once divining 
Dick’s motive. “ Nothing of the sort likely to occur. There is a 
bright bit of a moon, too, should we have to land after it’s dark ; isn’t 
there, Mr. Langston? Mr. Chase is trying to frighten the ladies here 
about our long voyage, but it’s no go.” 

Langston was too busy talking to May Harley to pay attention to 
the midshipman; but Dick saw that he was completely foiled. The 
yachts had kept over on the north shore, that they might be well to 
windward for passiug Hurst, so as to fetch outside the Needles. The 
Euphrosyne had pertinaciously kept her position on the starboard 
quarter of the Eugenie, which Dore was steering very close to the 
= The ladies and gentlemen on board both vessels had got into 

igh spirits. 

They had passed Lymington Creek, and were half way between it 
and Hurst, when Dore, who had been keeping his eye fixed on the land, 
suddenly put up his helm, and the next instant the Euphrosyne was 
seen to be hard and fast on shore. 

“T thought I'd do it,” he muttered. “ We'll get into better trim 
before we next tries it on.” 

“ Can we render you any assistance?” shouted Chase, as they shot 
away from their antagonist. 
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” was the 


“No, no, thank you; we shall be off in a few minutes, 
answer. 

The Eugenie was soon passing the shingly beach of Hurst Castle, 
with its line of formidable batteries, protecting with others on the 
island shore the entrance to the Solent. The Needle Downs, and the 
various coloured cliffs of Alam Bay, now opened to them on the south, 
and the Needle rocks, with their lighthouse built on a platform cut out 
of the northernmost rock, while in the distance could be seen Christ- 
church Head and Swanwich, and the now large watering-place of 
Bournemouth. The yacht stood on till they could see the lofty white 
cliffs of Scratchell’s Bay on the outer side of the island. 

“This is, indeed, a beautiful scene,” exclaimed May Harley. “1 
have found no marine view equal to it.” 

So thought Langston at that moment. 

The helm was now put up, and the schooner headed for the Hurst 
lighthouses. As soon as Hurst was reached, the square sail and square 
topsail were set, and with a strong flood she glided rapidly up the 
Solent. She seemed literally to fly by the ugly red but formidable 
forts at Freshwater and Sconce Point, and old Yarmouth Castle, while 
with their glasses they could see the helpless Exphrosyne still on shore, 
though making efforts to heave off. Before they had run her quite 
out of sight she had succeeded in getting off, and was making sail in 
chase. It is extraordinary how little compassion her condition excited 
on board the Eugenie. Much as all the guests enjoyed the sail, they 
were easily persuaded to descend below to partake of a dinner 
Langston’s steward had prepared. It need not be described. It had 
the effect of putting everybody into the best of humours, and even 
Dick Chase acknowledged that if women made themselves amusing 
and happy, as the Miss O’Ennes, especially, had done, it was pleasant 
for a variety to have them on board. Coffee was taken on deck, and 
they had gone down to tea when the Eugenie dropped her anchor off 
Ryde pier. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue three bachelors having accompanied the ladies to the upper 
end of the pier, returned on board the ‘Eugenie. Langston flattered 
himself that he had made way in the good graces of May Harley. 
That moonlight walk up the pier had produced some effect, and surely 
that little hand didn’t usually give so firm a pressure. 

He was walking the roe d in solitude after his companions had 
turned in, enjoying the cool air and watching the silvery light of the 
moon as it played on the surface of the calm water whenever the now 
uncertain breeze sent a ripple across it. Scarcely a sound was heard, 
except that of the tide as in circling eddies it rushed by the sides of 
the vessels, or when a fish rose from below, and, with a splash made 
by its tail, dived down again into the deep. Now and then the voice 
of some pepe was heard from the end of the pier hailing for his 
boat, and two or three yachts glided up to their anchorages, the noise 
of their chain-cables running out, of the mainsails being lowered, ap- 
pearing unusually distinct. At length another vessel came gliding 
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up from the westward, dropped her anchor close to the Eugenie—she 
was the Euphrosyne. Langston heard sounds of music and laughter 
proceeding from her as she approached. “ Why, Ainslie and his 
friends are actually dancing, toeing and heeling it. How utterly at 
variance with the calm beauty of such a night as this,” he said to 
himself. “ Dick Chase need not complain; I am thankful that we had 
nothing of that sort on board.” After a time the boats were lowered, 
and the rollicking company handed into them. 

* Well, at all events, though we did run on shore, we have had 
— fun than the slow coaches on board the Eugenie,” observed one 
of them. 

“TIsn’t Langston the fellow you beat at Muddleton, Ainslie ?” 
asked another. 

“Yes, and intend to beat him in more ways than one,” was the 
answer, in a tone which showed that the speaker was somewhat ele- 
vated. “ He managed to keep ahead of us this afternoon, and when 
we happened to get on shore was laughing at us, I doubt not, but I'll 
—— off another day. Ill show him what the Euphrosyne can do.” 

angston, feeling something like an eavesdropper, stepped down 
the companion ladder that he might not be seen as the boats passed 
close to his vessel. The remarks he had heard did not leave a plea- 
sant feeling on his mind. 

Another day commenced with a perfect calm. The yachtsmen 
appeared on deck one by one, looking around in the hopes of seeing 
some signs of a coming breeze. Granville stood stretching out his 
arms and yawning hopelessly. 

“Slow work. Is this what you fellows call amusement ?” 

“We take the smooth and the rough together,” answered Dick 
Chase, who was smoking a cigar. “ We can go anywhere and carry our 
home with us. Every port is open to us free of harbour dues. The 
coasts of France, England, Denmark, and Norway may be visited, even 
though we have but a few weeks to spare, and we can take the round 
of the Mediterranean in the course of a summer. It is so independent 
too, and no little dignity is attached to the owner of a fine yacht. If 
Langston keeps to his resolve you'll agree with me before the sum- 
mer is over, but he is terribly shaky. Iam dreadfully afraid that he 
is captivated with that little girl who was aboard yesterday, and, if so, 
we shall be kept dodging about this place, and doing the very thing 
I was particularly anxious to avoid.” 

“ Couldn’t you manage to put a stop to it, somehow or other? He 
cannot be very far gone yet,” suggested Granville. 

“A bright idea. I'll see about it!” cried Dick. “I shall be doing 
him a real kindness. I consider that the greatest favour one can 
render a man is to prevent him entering into the bonds of matri- 
mony.” 

enten not dreaming of the plot concocting on deck, was con- 
tentedly sitting in his Juxurious cabin, reading. He was a yachtsman 
of the best class. He had been one in his younger days before he 
came into his fortune, when he could only afford a small vessel ; but 
he contrived to live on board her all the summer, and to visit a consi- 
derable portion of the coasts of England and France. He now made 
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his yacht his home, and was no more put out because there happened 
to be a calm, than he would have been by a rainy day, under ordinary 
circumstances, on shore. He was, however, quickly aroused from his 
studies by hearing Dick cry out that people were collecting on the 
pier. The boat was ordered, and the three gentlemen were soon 
pacing its ample space. One of the first people Langston saw was 
Ainslie, among a group of ladies. They exchanged somewhat stiff 
salutations. Langston looked round on every side, and not seeing 
Miss Harley, his companions stopping to look over the papers, hurried 
up the pier in the hopes of meeting her. He was not disappointed. 
He had got nearly to the upper end when she and the Miss Sid- 
mouths appeared. The greeting he received was satisfactory, and in 
high spirits he accompanied them to the end of the pier, feeling sure 
that they would again go on board his yacht. He was somewhat 
taken aback when Dick Chase came up and told him that Dore had 
come to say that, as it was absolutely necessary to alter the trim of 
the schooner, and there was every probability of the calm continuing, 
he had advised him to commence operations forthwith. Langston felt 
very much annoyed, but as Dick had taken so much charge of the 
yacht he could scarcely complain. He had only just again begun to 
talk to Miss Harley, when there appeared approaching them, and 
walking arm in arm, her father, Sir Stephen, and Mr. Ainslie. Miss 
Harley changed colour as she turned round to greet her parent. Sir 
Stephen shook hands with Langston without the slightest stiffness. 

“Trying weather for you yachtsmen. You would rather have a 
gale than a calm, I conclude,” he remarked. Then, turning to his 
daughter, he continued, “ My dear, I have accepted Mr. Ainslie’s in- 
vitation to take a cruise on board the Euphrosyne. He can accom- 
modate you and one of the Miss Sidmouths, should we take a trip to 
Plymouth or Cherbourg.” 

If Langston felt uncomfortable before, these words made him feel 
still more so. Miss Harley bowed and expressed her thanks to Mr. 
Ainslie. 

“ From our experience of yesterday, we have every reason to think 
yachting very delightful,” said Miss Sidmouth. 

“Yes, our friend Langston had the start of me yesterday, and 
carried off these fair ladies on board the Eugenie,” said Ainslie, with 
meaning in his tone. “ But I have weathered on him this tack,” he 
muttered to himself. 

Langston heard the remark. The fates were against him just then. 
Ainslie did not invite him to come on board the Euphrosyne. He, 
however, could not tear himself away from the side of May Harley, 
and while they were still conversing, Lady Garry O’Enne and her 
daughters joined them. Her ladyship desired at once to be introduced 


__ to Sir Stephen and-Mr. Ainslie. She was bent on having another sail, 


if not for the sake of the fresh air, for that of the champagne and other 
good things she hoped to find on board. 

Langston was, however, determined not to invite her. That lady, 
however, had always known the value of having two strings to her 
bow; so, while she attacked Sir Stephen and Ainslie, she set her 
daughters to work on the feelings of Dick Chase and Granville. Dick 
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fought bravely for a long time, foiling every assault of the syrens, but 
he was deserted by Granville, who was really taken with Nora, and 
who promised her that he would ask his friend to give them another 
sail if the yacht could be got ready during the afternoon. It was a sore 
trial to Langston to see Miss Harley and her friends going off to the i 
Euphrosyne. He was going down to his boat, when Lady Garry f 
O’Enne overtook him. i 
“Sure, now, Mr. Langston, you are not going off, all solitary and he 
sad, by yourself to your beautiful vessel!” she cried out. “ Captain i 
Granville has been telling my little Nora that he was sure you would f 
be happy to have us, and I ran after you to tell you that we should f 
be all very glad to accompany you again.” 
Of course Langston could only say yes, if there was a breeze, espe- 
cially when he saw Granville’s and pretty Nora’s faces looking down 
on him. A breeze sprang up, but the Eugenie was not ready to weigh 
till after the Euphrosyne had got out of sight to the westward. The 
arty consisted of the Garry O’Ennes, Master Billy Smart, who had 
los left behind by his own friends, a retired Admiral Snapper, and a 
Miss Susan Prattle, who knew every yacht afloat, and the affairs of 
everybody connected with them. The yacht stood across to Stokes 
Bay to look at a monster iron-clad, which was trying her speed along if 
the measured mile, whereat Dick Chase and Admiral Snapper sighed | 
deeply over the departed glories of the British Navy. i 
“For my part, sir,” quoth the old sailor, “1 feel a satisfaction at i" 
being laid on the shelf, when our gallant tars will have in future to Wy 
fight inside iron beehives, with guns which can carry three miles or 7 
more. There'll be nothing again like our broadside to broadside | 7 
actions of old, when British pluck and good gunnery carried the day.” if 
The party were altogether very happy. Miss O’Enne did her best "i 
to console the admiral for the changed state of things. Nora made 
good way with the Guardsman, Lady Garry O’Enne feasted to her 
heart’s content, and Susan Prattle made excellent use of her tongue, 
and, among other things, assured Lady O’Enne that she knew it as a i 
fact that the pretty Miss Harley, daughter of one of the members for ; 
Muddleton, was engaged to the other member. 
They had crossed to Egypt Point, and scarcely had this remark been 
made than the Euphrosyne was seen coming from the westward. 
Langston ran down to meet her, and the Eugenie then hauling under 
her stern, the two schooners stood back together towards Ryde. The 
Eugenie soon passed her antagonist, and, keeping her advantage, had 


dropped her anchor and had most of her sails furled before the other 
had arrived. 


CHAPTER 


In some years, among which that of the summer of 1865 may be 
reckoned, calms have for weeks together been prevalent, till the remark 
of “ A calm morning, mate,”’ has become as trite as that of the Scotch 
soldier in India to his comrade, of “ Another warm day, Sandy.” 
Such was the morning before the first day of the Cowes Regatta. 

Ainslie had landed with Sir Stephen, and went up to the Sidmouths 
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with the intention of taking them and Miss Harley off to the yacht. 
He felt his advantage in having her father on his side, as he thought. 
He wanted a wife, he admired Miss Harley, and took it for granted 
that she would admire him, or his fortune, or his yacht. He had been 
excessively annoyed at having been beaten a few days before by the 
Eugenie, especially as he could not well account for the circumstance. 
He was, however, not wholly convinced that it was owing to the 
superior speed of his antagonist, and he was doubly anxious to get the 
ladies on board again that he might have another trial with the 
Eugenie. On reaching the Sidmouths’ house he was not a little dis- 
appointed to find that the ladies had gone by the railway to Shanklin, 
and would not be back till luncheon-time. Returning somewhat an- 
noyed, he was pounced on by Lady Garry O’Enne and her four 
daughters, who insisted on his showing them the Ewphrosyne, which 
they told him they had heard was one of the most beautiful vessels 
between Cowes and Ryde. They had quickly ascertained Ainslie’s 
weak point, and success was theirs. He found, however, that once on 
board, it was no easy matter to get them on shore again. Langston 
had taken a turn on the pier, and, not meeting the Sidmouths or Miss 
Harley, had returned on board to read and write letters. The morn- 
ing had worn away, when, on going on deck, he was highly amused to 
see Lady Garry O’Enne and her daughters in possession of the 
Euphrosyne, Sir Stephen paying devoted attention to one of the latter, 
Granville to Nora, and Dick Chase himself to a third. So engaged 
were they in discussing champagne, sandwiches, and other pleasant 
things, that they did not even perceive him as he pulled by on his way 
to the shore, after having ascertained that Miss Harley was not on 
board. He hurried along the pier, thinking it a good opportunity to 
call alone on the Sidmouths.. He caught sight of them as they were 
entering their house, having just returned from their morning excur- 
sion to Shanklin. He had no reason to complain of his reception by 
any of the party, especially by Miss Harley. He believed that she 
understood his intentions. Should he declare them at once? He 
asked the question of himself while he was talking to her. It would 
be dangerous. He would risk delay. Thick drizzling rain came on, 
and kept the whole party prisoners, not at all to Langston’s sorrow, 
for Mrs. Sidmouth insisted that he must not go back to his yacht in 
such weather. 

He did his best to make himself agreeable, and succeeded in ex- 
tracting a promise that the family would honour the Eugenie with 
their presence during one of the days of the Cowes Regatta. They 

. could not promise to come both days, as Mr. Ainslie and Sir Stephen 
expected them during one of them. 

As it would be necessary to leave Ryde very early in order to see 
the yachts start, it was arranged that the party should breakfast on 
board the Eugenie, and Langston undertook to meet them at seven 
o’clock, if that was not too early. 

* Oh dear no—not in the least too early !”’ they all exclaimed. 

Langston returned on board in a more contented state of mind than 
he had enjoyed since his defeat at Muddleton. The Garry O’Ennes 
still held possession of the Euphrosyne, but, as he had no wish to join 
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the rollicking party, he turned a deaf ear to Dick Chase’s hail to come 
on board, and slipped quietly into his own cabin. Chase and Gran- 
ville came on board late in the evening, laughing heartily at the mag- 
nificent generalship of Lady Garry O’Enne, though it was evident to 
Langston that Granville was more smitten with Nora than he wished 
to confess. While, however, Langston was making arrangements for 
the next day, a boat came alongside with a note from Mrs. Sidmouth, 
saying that, as Sir Stephen wished his daughter to accompany him on 
board the Euphrosyne, they must defer the pleasure they had antici- 
pated till another day. 

“ 1 will not set foot on the pier before we are off, and then I hope 
we may be safe from intruders,” exclaimed Langston, after he had re- 
ceived this note. 

“ Ah! that is just what I advised at the first, my dear fellow,” cried 
Dick, rubbing both his hands. “ Granville will agree with me.” 

But Granville made no answer. 

“ Ah! well,” continued Dick, “ we shall have more time to attend 
to the race than had we been pestered with a tribe of women.” 

The 1st of August commenced with a clear sky and a fine breeze— 
a thorough yachting day. The Queen’s Cup was to be run for by 
schooners belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron. The Eugenie beat 
down to Cowes by early dawn, so that she could take up a good posi- 
tion to see the vessels start, and afterwards to follow and watch their 
proceedings. 

To Langston the qualities of most of the racing vessels were un- 
known, but Dick Chase was well up in all yachting information; 
Granville knew nothing about the matter. The racing yachts, all 
schooners, had taken up a line from the Castle towards Eaglehurst, 
though it ought to have been more towards the Brambles. The outer- 
most was the Egeria, lately built by Wanhill, of Poole, well known as 
the builder of fast craft; next to her was the Titania, a vessel of 
known speed; and in succession the Pantomime, supposed to be very 
fast ; the Viking, with her rover’s flag ; the Albertine, a favourite with 
many ; the Galatea, the Aline, the largest schooner of the fleet and one 
of the fastest ; and the little Aguiline, of little more than a quarter of 
her size. There was a fine north-westerly breeze, the tide making 
strong to the eastward. Yachts large and small, schooners, cutters, 
and yawls, with their ensigns flying, were cruising about in all direc- 
tions. As the moment for starting approached, all were on the tip- 
toe of expectation. The Egeria had to move her position, as she was 
too much to the westward, though her owner might have considered 
he could afford to be a little in the rear. 

At fifty-five minutes past nine the preparatory gun was fired. Not 
only the owners, but every man on board the racing yachts, entered 
into the excitement of the work. The gun for starting sent a thrill 
through every heart. Round came the graceful fabrics, the Eyeria 
taking the lead, and next the Titania, followed closely by the Pan- 
tomime, and of the other vessels it would have been difficult to decide 
which was the headmost. Away before a spanking breeze the yachts 
flew swiftly on, the Zgeria still leading, and the Pantomime having 
passed the Titania next. Rounding the Nab, they had now to haul 
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their wind and beat back, when the Aline in fine style overhauled the 
vessels ahead of her and took the lead. The racing yachts were now 
scattered in every direction across the Channel, each sailing master 
believing that the course he was taking was likely to lead him soonest 
to the winning mark. While in beating back some kept on the north 
shore, the Aline, nearly a mile ahead of the rest, and followed by 
Pantomime, Albertine, and Viking, with the little Aguiline far astern, 
stood right across the Channel towards Ryde pier. After this the 
Egeria, which had been beating up through Stokes Bay, stood across, 
and weathered the Pantomime, which had been caught up by the 
Albertine, which vessel also she before long overhauled, taking her 
position next to the Aline. They had now to beat down to Yarmouth, 
the mark vessel off which place was rounded by the Aline, Egeria, 
Albertine, and Viking in succession, and now once more they were to 
run before the wind, but there was no change of place and little 
variation in speed, except that the Egeria gained a few seconds on the 
Aline. Never was there a more beautifully contested race than 
between these two vessels, and when they passed the vessel off Cowes 
the Aline was but six seconds ahead of her competitor. As it was a 
time race, the Aline being the largest vessel, the prize went to the 
Egeria, to the satisfaction of her builder, and greatly to that of her 
owner, Mr. Mulholland, an Irish gentleman. | 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Lady Garry O’Enne, when she heard the result 
on board the Euphrosyne. “Old Ireland for ever. Erin-go-Bragh ! 
T’'ll not despair of my country, nor be ashamed of her either, when one 
of her sons can carry off the silver cup given by her own most gracious 
Majesty herself.” 

To do her ladyship justice, no one on board the Euphrosyne had 
been a more interested spectator of the contest from the moment she 
heard that a countryman was one of the competitors. The whole 
party, indeed, were supremely happy, except, perhaps, the fair Nora, 
who would rather have had Captain Granville with her, and it is pos- 
sible that Miss Harley would have preferred being on board the 
Eugenie, though she did her best to be agreeable to all her companions, 
so that no one would have suspected her predilection for the other 
vessel, if it existed. Twice during the day the Eugenie had passed so 
close to the Euphrosyne, that those on board could clearly distinguish 
each other’s features. May Harley saw perhaps with some satis- 
faction that there were no ladies on board the other vessel. Langston 
bowed, and as he did so his eyes were especially turned towgrds her, 
as she stood against the bulwarks, where none of her companions could 
observe her countenance. Granville bowed, and did not mind lookin 
unutterable things at Nora, who very clearly perceived them, and di 


_her best to make the gallant captain understand that she did so. As 


the vessels were on different tacks, they very quickly shot past each 
other. Langston did not like the idea of following the Euphrosyne 
as she had followed his vessel. He was beginning to feel a positive 
dislike to her owner, and though not in the least of a quarr@wome 
disposition, there was no man with whom at that moment he would 
more readily have fallen out. Dick Chase, meantime, congratulated 
himself that he had succeeded in his purpose, and that they would 
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no longer, as he expressed it, “be bothered by having’ petticoats on 
board.” 

“A happy clearance, Granville, depend on it, when we got rid of 
the last of them,” he observed. “We must now persuade Tom to 
up stick and go foreign at once, or he’ll be getting into another mess 


directly.” 


“J should think that he would wish to give the Garry O’Ennes 
another cruise first,” said the captain, with something nearer ap- 
roaching a blush on his cheeks than had ever risen there since his 
oyhood. “I have an idea, too, that these Sidmouths expect him to 
be at their service occasionally.” 

“T know they do, but for his sake and your sake, the sooner we are 
clear of them the better. In my opinion, when a fellow marries he 
is good for nothing, and that is what both of you are thinking of 
doing,” said Dick. 

Of course the captain protested that he had no intention of the 
sort, but acknowledged that he thought Langston had. Dick looked 
the Guardsman full in the face as he said, 

“T'll tell you what, though, it doesn’t do to play fast and loose with 
these Irish girls. In my younger days, a military friend of mine— 
like yourself, for instance—who was fond of making love to the 
prettiest girl in each place where he was quartered, and always dis- 
covering some reason when the route came of breaking off the con- 
nexion, found himself at length stationed in a town in the south of 
Ireland. It wasn’t long before he fell in with a girl on whom to 
exercise his fond affections, as he called it, and a very pretty girl she 
was. One day he went so far as to propose, and was accepted. At 
length he was ordered off, and so he told her that he dared not marry 
without his father’s permission, and that he had written to him to 
obtain it, though he very much feared it might not be given. As it 
happened, the young lady’s grandfather, who was a noted duellist, 
had heard of the young officer’s mode of proceeding. He accordingly 
called at his quarters, and desired a private interview. ‘You have 
been making love to my little granddaughter, I understand,’ he began, 
with his lips set, and his large grey eye fixed firmly on the young 
man, ‘and you have proposed to her and she has accepted you, and 
you intend to marry her.’ ‘Yes, sir, certainly. I admire her 
exceedingly, and I have written to beg my father to allow me to marry 
her.’ ‘Ah! very well. But look you here, my friend,’ said the old gen- 
tleman, between his teeth; ‘your father’s permission is a very good 
thing, and I would advise you to obtain it, by all manner of means; 
but you will marry my grandchild whether you get it or not.’ ” 

“ No man should compel me to marry a girl, however much I might 
have been making love to her,” answered the captain, not liking the 
story. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Dick, quietly. ‘“ But something else would, I 
hope ; your own sense of honour, your right feelings.” 

Granville stared at his companion, but said nothing. He had evi- 
dently not comprehended Dick’s character. For some time afterwards 
Granville was lost in thought, while Chase sat whistling, 


“TI care for nobody, no not I, if nobody cares for me ;” 


changing it to— 
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“ Begone, dull care, I prithee begone from me ; 
Begone, dull care, you and I shall never agree.” 

Langston had been carefully watching the proceedings of the 
Euphrosyne at a distance, and managed to drop his anchor a short 
time before she did, and, moreover, to be on the pier to receive his 
friends as they stepped out of the boat. 

“JT must positively engage you and your friends to honour the 
Eugenie on Thursday. The best race of the regatta takes place round 
the island, and we will accompany the racing vessels.” 

Mrs. Sidmouth was appealed to, and her consent obtained. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arrer dressing in his most elaborate style, Ainslie, going on deck, 
turned his glass towards the pier, observing to Sir Stephen : 

“They ought to be down by this time, for if we are not away we 
shall see nothing of the race.” 

“ Did you tell them the hour ?” asked the baronet. 

“No; I thought that you were to make all arrangements, Sir 
Stephen,” said Ainslie. 

“Certainly not; it was you who were to arrange the matter,” 
replied his friend. ‘ You particularly desired to do so, for the sake of 
seeing the ladies.” 

Ainslie felt not a little confused. He remembered having with his 
guests floored a good many bottles of champagne and claret the day 
before, and that he had gone on shore with the intention of calling on 
the Sidmouths, but that somehow or other he had got on board again 
without seeing them. He must make amends by hurrying up to their 
house, to bring them on board to breakfast. Jumping into his boat, 
he pulled to the pier, and ran up it faster than he had moved by means 
of his legs for many a day. To reach the top of Ryde pier in a hurry 
on a bright summer morning is not to be accomplished by well-fed 
gentlemen without the sensation of heat. Ainslie stopped to fan his 
reddened forehead, and then rushed to the door. The windows were 
all (oy but no sound came forth through them. He nervously rang 
the bell. 

“They all went off between six and seven this morning, sir, to go 
on board a yacht,” was the unsatisfactory reply he got from the house- 
maid, who opened the door. 

“ Done again! Some of that fellow Langston’s work,” he exclaimed. 
*T'li be even with him yet.” 

On returning on board, he ordered the yacht to be got under weigh 

_ for Cowes, where she arrived in time to see the racing vessels in a con- 
fused mass three or four miles away to the westward. 

At an hour when young ladies during the season in London are 
scarcely in their first sleep, the Sidmouths, with May Harley and the 
Garry O’Eunes, were gaily tripping it down Ryde pier. The Eugenie’s 
boats were waiting, and they were on board, and the schooner far on 
her way towards Cowes, before the inhabitants of the Euphrosyne’s 
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cabins had put their heads above the companion hatch. At length, 
when they did so, they were somewhat surprised not to see the 
Eugenie. 

It would be difficult to picture a more beautiful sight to a yachts- 
man’s eye than Cowes Roads presented on the morning of the 3rd of 
August, as the vessels about to contend for the handicap prize of a 
hundred guineas, in a course round the island, took up their stations off 
the Castle. There were numerous schooners, from the powerful Aline 
to the pretty little Agwiline, and there was the Witcheraft, a 
vessel which a seaman would choose without hesitation as fitted to 
buffet the stormiest waves of the Atlantic, or to chase a slaver or 
pirate, or for any other work where speed or endurance is required. 
There was the Albertine, which had put forth good speed in the pre- 
vious race, and the beautiful little Wiobe, and the Marina and Sibyl and 
Christabel cutters, and the Egeria, the winner of the Queen’s Cup, and 
the Pantomime, Creusa, Viking, Galatea, Titania, and Zoe schooners, 
the fine sea-going-looking yawl Speranza, and last not least, the veteran 
Arrow, built by the late Mr. Weld, and which for a generation has 
carried off the palm as the fastest cutter afloat, to be beaten only by 
the Lulworth and Alarm, also built by Mr. Weld, and now rigged as 
schooners. 

There was a strong north-west wind, and a weather tide. No cir- 
cumstances could be more propitious. It was just the weather a yachts- 
man loves for an honest race, everything depending on speed and sea- 
manlike sailing. Flags were fiying from the Castle and from numerous 
flagstaffs on shore, vessels in the harbour and roads were gaily dressed. 
The esplanade, the quays, and every available point was crowded with 
spectators, and hundreds of vessels of all sizes were cruising about in 
all directions. 

Langston and his guests on board the Lwgenie took a warm interest 
in the race. Each chose a separate vessel. Miss Harley selected the 
Niobe, and Langston the Speranza, on account of her name. 

* As long as she does not give up, I shall be content,” he observed, 
as he told her of his choice. 

Of course Lady Garry O’Enne chose the Egeria, Nora took the 
Arrow, and Granville told her that he had fixed on the Witcheraft, as 
he had never in his life felt himself so completely bewitched. The 
other yachts were quickly chosen, on account of their pretty names and 
their own beauty. 

At forty-five minutes past nine a.M. the preparatory gun was fired, 
and the Kugenie, hauling her tacks aboard, stood towards the Needles, 
that she might keep well ahead of the racing vessels. Five minutes 
passed, and, at the sound of a second gun, away started the racers, all 
speedily covered with clouds of snow-white canvas, the graceful 
Albertine being the first away, the beautiful Viobe the second, to Miss 
_" delight, followed by the Christabel, Viking, Speranza, and 

geria. 

The Aline and Witchcraft were slower in getting away, but soon 
came gliding up in the wake of their competitors, while the Arrow, in 
beautiful style, weathered in succession the craft which had been 
placed to windward of ber in the line. Scarcely as much attention 
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was paid to the beauty of the island shores as would have been 
bestowed under other circumstances by the party on board the Eugenie. 
She had got outside the Needles, and was easing off her sheets and 
setting her square sails and topsails, when the racing yachts appeared 
round the rocks. 

“T shall put my trust on the craft which first appears,” said 
Langston to Miss Harley, with an anxiety to which he would scarcely 
have acknowledged. “The Speranza!” he cried, as that vessel came 
round the Needles. 

“T had expected to see the Niobe,” said Miss Harley. “ And yet 
I confess that I should prefer smiling hope to the tearful lady.” 

“ See, next comes the goddess beloved of Numa,” said Langston. 

“In other words, a wise little woman who gave him good counsel, 
and, like other wise women, kept herself in the background,” cried 
Dick Chase, who had heard the remark. ‘ Come, come, Tom, you are 
getting too classical for a yachtsman. Here’s the Christabel, now the 
Arrow. Hurrah for the Witchcraft. Next comes your Niobe, Miss 
Harley, followed by the Queen of the Fairies; that’s only Shakspearean. 
Then see the jolly Viking, scarce ten minutes difference between the 
first and the last. The Albertine follows, and the Creusa, Marina, 
and Pantomime close together, with the little Sibyl astern.” 

It was indeed a beautiful sight as the crowd of vessels dotting the 
blue sea under the lofty white Needle cliffs set every inch of canvas 
they could carry before the wind, and glided on at headlong speed 
towards St. Catharine’s. The Arrow soon took the lead, the Witch- 
craft overtaking all others before her, as did the little Wiobe, all except 
those two. Off Ventnor it became necessary to haul their wind to 
stand across Sandown Bay for-the Nab, when once more the square 
sails were handed, and a dead beat began for Cowes, which would have 
been an advantage to the cutters in the old days of square topsail 
schooners. The Niobe was the only cutter which profited by it, and 
she held her own through the whole of that well-contested race. It 
was not till now that the racing vessels passed the Eugenie, and she 
was near enough to Cowes to see the Arrow come in first, the Witch- 
craft second, and the Niobe third, she having gone round the island in 
seven hours and eighteen minutes. As the Arrow had to allow the 
Witchcraft seventeen minutes, that vessel had to allow the Niobe 
twenty-three minutes, and the Arrow had to allow her forty, the Niobe 
was declared, with great justice, the winner. ; 

The whole party were highly pleased with the cruise. It would 
have been difficult to have taken a more interesting one, combining 
the excitement of the race, the beauty of the coast scenery, the pictu- 
resqueness of the Undercliffe, the grandeur of the Culvers, and the ad- 
jacent heights crowned with batteries, and the pure fresh sea breeze. 

Granville, carried away by the circumstances so novel and so plea- 
sant, asked the fair Nora if she could make up her mind to marry an 
officer in a marching regiment, as he should be obliged to exchange 
into one. 

_ “If it’s yourself you mean; Captain Granville,” she answered, look- 
ing up in his face, “1 wouldn’t ask what you are, provided you are an 
honest, brave man, and that my heart tells me you must be.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


GRANVILLE walked home with Nora. He had been somewhat pre- 
cipitate, he confessed to himself, but still he was not sorry. With her 
winning Irish ways, and unsophisticated notions, and her good sense, 
and right impulses, she would make him, he was sure, a very first-rate 
wife, and as he had no one’s leave to ask, it seemed pretty certain 
that Nora would ere long become Mrs. Granville. 

Langston had also walked home with May Harley. He had not 

roposed, for, though he felt pretty sure that he should be accepted, 
. had an idea that it was the proper thing to wait till the young lady 
had been longer acquainted with him. 

May wished that he had spoken. She was sure that he intended 
doing so, and she was equally sure that she should accept him. 

As the Eugenie had come to an anchor before the Euphrosyne, she 
had not seen her father, but she believed that he would come on shore 
the next day, if not to see her, to call on the Garry O’Ennes, as she 
had the rather unpleasant suspicion that he was deeply smitten with 
Kathleen, as elderly gentlemen occasionally are with young girls. 

The next morning he appeared at even an earlier hour than she had 
expected. 

It was evident that he had something of importance to communi- 
cate, and after he had paid his respects with due formality to the Sid- 
mouths, he desired to see his daughter alone in the dining-room. 

“You have ever been a good daughter to me, May, and since your 
mother, Lady Harley, was taken from me, I have had little reason to 
feel her Joss,” he began, as soon as they were seated. 

“There, he is going to tell me that he intends to propose to Kath- 
leen,” thought his daughter ; but the baronet continued : 

“ Necessary as you are to my happiness, yet, to secure yours, I am 
ready to sacrifice my own feelings to your advantage,” he continued. 

“ What can he mean ?” thought May, sorely puzzled. 

“You must have been prepared for what I am about to say, my 

child,” he went on. “ A gentleman of fortune—a very large fortune— 
has proposed for you, and I have assured him that you are heart free 
and disengaged, and that I knew you would be guided by my wishes. 
I speak of Mr. Ainslie, and I have especially to beg that you will 
accept him as your future husband. He is most liberal in his inten- 
tions, and will make a very handsome settlement, which I am sure that 
you are too sensible a girl to despise. I am under great obligations 
to Mr. Ainslie, and 1 am equally sure that, disengaged as you are, you 
are too dutiful a daughter not to accept his most flattering pro- 
posals.”” 
_ The baronet paused and looked at his daughter, expecting to hear 
her express her satisfaction and willingness to comply with his wishes. 
He was considerably taken aback when he saw her turn deadly pale, 
and heard her gasp out: 

“ My dear father, I cannot—indeed I cannot !” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “ Not become the mistress of Ainslie 
Park—of his superb mansion in Belgrave-square—of that beautiful 
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yacht ? What nonsense are you talking, girl! I tell you, IT am 
deeply indebted to Mr. Ainslie—I am pledged to him; in fact, I must 
insist on your complying with my wishes. Tell me, have you, with- 
out my sanction and knowledge, engaged yourself to any one else ?” 

May scarcely trusted herself to speak. At length she murmured 
out: 

“ No, father, I have not, but I feel sure that I cannot love Mr. 
Ainslie, and I thought that at the present time no father in England 
would ever propose to his daughter to bestow her hand on a person to 
whom she could not give her affection.” 

Sir Stephen got up and walked about the room, muttering: 

“The present century is like the last and all former centuries, I 
should think. Children must obey their parents, and, if fathers get 
‘into difficulties, they have a right to expect that their daughters will 
help them out of them. I will be explicit, that you may understand 
me. Mr. Ainslie will pay his formal addresses to you with my full 
approbation, and I must prohibit you going on board Mr. Langston’s 
yacht, or receiving his addresses, or those of any other gentleman. 
Good morning. You will think over this matter, and prepare to ac- 
company me in a few days, when we shall sail from this to the west- 
ward, or perhaps to the coast of France.” 

Poor May could no longer restrain her tears, but when her father, 
with the debonair air of a youthful lover, walked out of the room, she 
sobbed bitterly : 

“ Why did not Mr. Langston propose openly to me yesterday, and 
then I might boldly have said that I was engaged, and that the thing 
was impossible ?” 

Now it happened that Nora O’Enne had formed a romantic attach- 
ment to her, and that very morning called to be the first to tell her of 
her engagement to Captain Granville. Her eyes were still red with 
weeping, and of course Nora insisted on knowing the cause of her 
sorrow. May was not unwilling to tell her, for she had discovered her 
sincere honest character, and knew that, though she might have their 
sympathy, she was not likely to obtain much advice or assistance from 
the Sidmouths. 

“Then if you are obliged to go on board the yacht, I'll go with you, 
and see if my woman’s wits cannot foil Mr. Ainslie’s audacious pro- 
ceedings,” exclaimed Nora, taking May’s hand. “ I'll explain all to 
Captain Granville, and he must let me go, and, if he grumbles, I must 
teach him better manners by going without his leave.” 

“ But you might offend Captain Granville, and risk your own hap- 
piness,” urged May. 

“Oh! not at all,’ cried Nora, in an animated tone. “If he is the 
man I believe him, he’ll only admire me the more for the interest I 
take in a friend’s welfare.” 


So it was settled, Nora declaring that she could manage the whole 
matter. 

May Harley had expected to enjoy her visit to Ryde, but, instead, 
she found herself beset with perplexities and difficulties. Langston 
called frequently, but, though she treated him as before, she was com- 
pelled to decline every invitation to go on board his yacht. Her 
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friends, who had no great fancy for sailing, and had before gone very 
much for her sake, would not go without her, so that he became more 
and more puzzled and disappointed. 

The week following the Cowes Regatta the numerous sailing-matches 
of the Ryde Regatta began. The first days, though soft zephyrs 
played over the surface of the deep, were too calm to try the sailing 
qualities of the yachts, while others were rainy, misty, or blowing hard. 

The Ryde Club, though not established till after several others were 
in existence, takes rank after that of the Squadron, numbers upwards 
of four hundred members, and possesses some of the finest and fastest 
yachts afloat. In its early days, Mr. Ackers, who then owned the 
superb tliree-masted square-topsail schooner Brilliant, was commo- 
dore, and Thomas Willis Fleming, the principal founder of the club, 
vice-commodore. Captain Thellusson is now commodore, and Lord 
Burghley vice. Mr. Ackers still owns a Brilliant, but the first Bril- 
liant passed into merchants’ hands to undertake some work where 
speed was required, and his present yacht is a superb screw steamer, 
in which he has lately made a voyage to the Mediterranean. 

A great change has taken place in the rig of yachts. Formerly a 
large cutter was looked upon as the craft most to be desired. Now 
all the large vessels are schooners; and even the Alarm, the largest 
cutter yacht, has been rigged as one, after having been sailed for some 
time by Mr. Weld asa yawl. The Arrow is now one of the largest 
cutters. The schooners, however, no longer, as formerly, carry square 
topsails, which prevented their sailing close to the wind, but, instead, 
have a large foresail and mainsail very square in the head. The ap- . 
pearance of the America brought about a great change in the cut of 
yachts’ sails. They are now, in imitation of hers, made to stand as 
flat as boards; the mainsail is often laced to the boom; there is a 
boom to the foresail, and even the foot of the forestaysail is laced to a 
spar. The America, after giving such valuable instruction to yacht 
sailers, for which they ought to be duly grateful, returned to her 
native shores in the character of a blockade runner, where some well- 
directed shots sent her to the bottom. She deserved a better fate. 

Tom Langston took far less interest than he had expected in the 
races of the Ryde Regatta. May Harley could not come on board. 
He scarcely ever saw her on the pier, and sometimes, even when the 
Sidmouths were there, she remained at home. Had he known the 
true cause of this he might not have been so dispirited. She found 
that, whenever she came on the pier, she was subjected to Mr. Ainslie’s 
marked attentions, whereas he did not often come up to the Sid- 
mouths, and when he did, through the aid of her friends, she was 
generally able to avoid him. 

The Garry O’Ennes were, however, very constantly on board the 
Eugenie. Langston told Granville to ask them whenever he liked, 
and her ladyship was not slow of availing herself of his invitations. 
Kathleen, who had hopes of becoming Lady Harley, would rather 
have gone on board the Ewphrosyne, but she consoled herself by meet- 
ing the baronet constantly on the pier, and occasionally Ainslie was 
successful in carrying the whole party on board his yacht. 

Of course, Dick Chase was more than ever in despair. “ Here have 
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we been spending a large number of the precious days of summer in 
* doing the very things we had all agreed not to do,” he muttered to 
himself, for the fiftieth time, as from his perch forward, cigar in mouth, 
he watched the party amusing themselves aft. ‘“ Langston fallen in 
love with a very nice girl, I’ll allow, but it’s a chance if he gets her 
after all; and Granville, who I thought was safe from that sort of thing, 
hooked as securely as a trout in the hands of an expert fisherman. 
Whether he finds love in a marching regiment, with a blooming wife 
and a small tribe of fledglings, will make amends for the life he has led 
in the Guards, his club, and London society, rather doubt. However, 
each man to his taste. I oniy wish that they had waited till the 
summer was over to get into this mess.”” Dick was considerably com- 
forted, soon after this, by a proposal which sprang from Langston to 
get the yacht provisioned for sea and to start immediately, either 
across or down Channel. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Laneston and Dick Chase were sitting one evening after dinner in 
solitary grandeur in the cabin of the Eugenie, when Granville returned 
on board. He threw himself on a sofa, with his hat beside him and 
his legs stretched out. His countenance showed that he had some- 
thing to communicate. 

“What is asked Chase. 

“Thus much. You fellows are fond of saying that when a fellow is 


engaged he is worth next to nothing, and when he is married that he 
is worth nothing at all. I want to prove that he can be worth something 
to you, Tom, at all events. Nora has told me all about it, and ina 
way that shows me she is an honest, true-hearted woman. It appears 
that Sir Stephen has insisted on his daughter taking a cruise with him 
in the Euphrosyne, and as the Sidmouths would not go, Nora arranged 
to get her mother and Kathleen to accompany her, that she might de- 
fend Miss Harley from the attentions of that fellow Ainslie.” Langston 
felt his heart lighter on hearing this. “They sail to the westward to- 
morrow morning, and, perhaps, over to Cherbourg to witness the meet- 
ing of the fleets, and the consequent fétes and amenities which are 
to be exchanged. Nora believes that Sir Stephen wishes to make 
Kathleen Lady Harley, and to that I can have no objection, though 
I flatter myself that her sister will have the best husband of the two, 
and she is certain that he also intends his daughter, for private reasons 
of his own, to become Mrs. Ainslie, and to that you, Langston, will, I 
opine, have a very considerable objection.” 

“ Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Langston, starting up. “The fellow 
shall not have her, if I can prevent it.” 

“ You might have prevented any chance of it by proposing to her, 
as I did a week ago to Nora, and I am very certain that you would 
have been accepted, at least Nora tells me so, and, depend on it, she 
is good authority,” said Granville. 

“What is to be done? Can you advise, my dear fellow?” ex- 
claimed Langston. “ What a fool I was!” 
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“ Be wise. Cut the matter, and consider yourself well out of it!” 
cried Dick Chase. 

“Hold your tongue, Dick,” said Granville. “ Listen, my dear 
Langston. Follow the course I advise—rather it was Nora advised 
it—and you will be safe. Write an offer—let it be brief and clear— 
I will take it on shore. Nora is with her, and will deliver it. I will 
bring the answer back.” 

Langston, like a wise man, sat down and did as he was advised. 
Never was a love-letter written, sealed, and directed in so short a time. 
Granville jumped into the gig, and ran with it up the pier faster than 
any of his brother Guardsmen would have believed possible. Mean- 
time, Dick tried to keep Langston amused; talked of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, the accident which had occurred to it, of what had become 
of the Great Eastern, of the proposed meeting of the iron-clads at 
Cherbourg, of the state of America, condition of the negroes, the war 
in New Zealand, of murders and executions, of yacht races past, pre- 
sent, and future, till Granville jumped on board again with Miss 
Harley’s reply. 

Langston read the note over two or three times without speaking, 
and then, mechanically it seemed to his friend, locked it up in his 
writing-desk. 

“ Well, old fellow, what does she say ?” asked Dick, at length. 

* Never mind—she’ll not marry anybody else as long as I am con- 
stant, and with that promise I ought to be content, so we'll up anchor 
to-morrow morning and follow the Euphrosyne to Cherbourg.” 

Langston was on deck at dawn, for sleep he could not. There was 
but little wind, but the brilliant and variegated tints of the fleecy clouds 
which covered the sky just before the sun arose, gave the promise of a 
strong breeze, if not of a gale. He dressed rapidly to be ready for 
emergencies, and kept his glass employed in watching the whole length 
of the pier, at the end of which the Euphrosyne’s boats were in wait- 
ing. Dore had received directions to heave the anchor short, and to 
be ready for making sail; the gig also was ordered, that Granville 
might escort Nora on board the Euphrosyne. At an earlier hour than 
he had expected the whole party appeared, escorted by Master Billy 
Smart. As no one had come up on deck on board the yacht, the 
baronet and Ainslie were mins te caught napping. At all events, 
they had not shown before the Euphrosyne was got under weigh, and, 
with the wind from the southward, was standing towards Cowes. The 
Eugenie at the same moment tripped her anchor, and her owner had 
the satisfaction of seeing May Harley earnestly watching her as she 
followed leisurely in the other’s wake. 

“What do you think of the weather, Dore?” asked Langston of 
the master. 

“Why, sir, I don’t like the looks of it at all; but when we gets 
outside the Needles we shall know more about it,” was the answer. 

The yachts had started, so as to carry the whole of the ebb to the 
westward, and they thus rapidly glided by Cowes, already gay and 
bustling, and secluded Newtown, and the picturesque little town of 
Yarmouth, towards the tall red lighthouses of Hurst. As they passed 
through the Needle passage Langston became more than ever con- 
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vinced that a heavy gale was brewing; but as the Euphrosyne stood 
on, so of course did he. The Eugenie being the fastest vessel, he could 
hold any position he wished, and he had therefore determined to keep 
about an eighth of a mile astern of the other during the day, and near 
enough at night to watch every movement. 

The Needles were left behind. Christchurch Head and its old church 
tower were seen on the starboard beam, with Studland Bay and the 
clifis above Swanwich beyond, and in the far distance the Bill of 
Portland stretching out into the sea. Heavy seas now came rolling in 
from the south-west, and dark clouds chased each other across the sky. 
Largston’s object was to keep the Ewphrosyne well in sight, but not so 
clos? as to allow Ainslie any just cause of complaint. He explained 
his object to Dore, who, of course, entered fully into it. 

“Trust me, sir, blow high or blow low, light or dark, I’ll not lose 
sight of the craft,” he answered. Still the Euphrosyne stood to the 
westward. “ Maybe he wishes to get well to windward, so as to 
stretch across on one tack, or maybe he isn’t going to cross at all,” ob- 
served Dore. 

“At all events, keep a watchful eye on her,” said Langston. 
“Should the weather become thick, as it promises to do, we must get 
closer to her. I would not miss her for a thousand pounds.” 

Granville was as eager as Langston to keep near the Euphrosyne. 
Dick Chase was the only one of the party who seemed to be indifferent 
to what might occur, and perhaps he was more interested than he ap- 
peared to be. 

“It’s blowing precious hard for those poor women aboard the 
schooner ahead,” he observed to Dore. “ It’s all very well for men to 
be knocking about in weather like this, but I cannot bear to see women 
exposed to it.” 

“Nor I neither, sir,’ answered Dore. “If I had them on board 
I'd run into Portland. It’s not likely the gale will last long, and if 
they hold on for Cherbourg they’ll not be in a fit state to enjoy any of 
the goings on there.” 

Langston’s state of mind may be better supposed than described, as 
the wind blew stronger and stronger, the seas became more heavy, and 
the spray came flying over the deck of the schooner. Ainslie was 
nothing of a sailor, and it seemed doubtful how far his master might 
be considered a good one, or if a good one, how far the wine and 
spirits, with which the yacht was over-liberally supplied, might have 
interfered with his judgment. What could the two lovers do, but 
picture to themselves the suffering of the ladies on board the Euphro- 
syne. Had they been with them the case would bave been bad enough, 
— they would, at least, have been able to support and encourage 
them. 

Off Swanwich the Euphrosyne tacked, and it was now to be seen 
whether Ainslie intended to stand across the Channel or not. Sail 
had been very much reduced on board both schooners. The Euphro- 
syne stood on far enough to the southward to weather St. Alban’s 
Head. There was a heavy sea on the Race. 

“ Even if he intends putting into Portland, he will do well to stand 


on for some time longer to go outside the Race,” observed Chase 
Dore. 
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* T hope he may, sir; for even in such a craft as this it’s no pleasant 
thing going through it, though it’s not so bad as Portland. I’ve 
known a cutter of sixty tons and more, attempting to run through that 
Race, go down like a shot—a sea just leaps up above a vessel’s deck 
and comes down and fills her at once; and though that’s not likely to 
happen in a big craft, there’s a danger of people being washed off the 
deck before they know what is happening.” 

These remarks were not especially consolatory to Langston and 
Granville, who overheard them, especially when directly afterwards 
ad saw the leading schooner go about and stand directly for the 

ce. 

The Eugenie, after standing on some way farther, went about also, 
and as she did so Langston ordered the skylights and hatches to be 
secured. He had no reason to fear that the Huphrosyne would not go 
through it, but he dreaded the alarm which May and her companions 
would suffer should any accident occur. Being well to windward, 
however, he would be able to bear down to their assistance. Anxiously 
the progress of the leading yacht was watched. She was soon within 
the influence of the Race. Headlong she seemed to plunge into the 
seas ; now she rose again; round her on every side they danced and 
foamed. Granville looked on with a feeling akin to horror, believing 
that a spar or a rope carried away might prove the destruction of all 
on board. 


“Can we do nothing for them, my dear fellow?” he asked of 
Langston. 

“We are overhauling her fast, but I trust that no accident will 
occur to make them require our assistance,” was the answer; but 
Granville was far from satisfied, for as the yacht pitched and tumbled 
about, he could not conceive how human beings could exist on board, 
not aware all the time that the Ewgenie was performing a succession 
of almost as eccentric movements. She, too, was soon inthe Race, 
but though a few seas came jumping on board, wetting everybody on 
deck, she was soon through it, closely following the Ewphrosyne into 
Portland Harbour, to which it was now evident she was bound. In 
rather more than an hour both yachts were snugly lying in smooth 
water within the protection of that magnificent structure of stone, 
which has been run out from Portland to form the finest harbour of 
refuge on the coast of England. Granville begged at once to go on 
board the Euphrosyne to inquire after the ladies, a satisfaction which, 
under the circumstances of the case, Langston could not afford him- 
self. Away went Granville. As he approached the yacht his heart 
was full of forebodings, as he expected to find that the ladies, over- 
come with terror and sickness, would be unable to see him. No one 
was on deck, but he was invited below, when, as he stepped into the 
cabin, he was greeted with a merry laugh by Nora, who exclaimed, 

“Oh, Captain Granville, we are so oak you are come; we have 


had such fun, such tumbling and tossing about, but we didn’t mind it, 
and came down below and held on to the sofas and chairs, and Mr. 
Smart was very attentive, and brought us everything we wanted. 
Poor mamma was rather uncomfortable, but we consoled her, and 
laughed at her, and gave her champagne and brandy till she was well, 
and Miss Harley, and Kathleen, and I, were as merry as possible all 
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the time. But though we ladies were all well, the same cannot be 
said of the gentlemen,” and she gave an arch look. “Sir Stephen 
was soon knocked up, and Mr. Ainslie was knocked down, or somehow 
or other tumbled down, and they are both fast asleep in their cabins. 
We should not be sorry if the latter remained there till the end of the 
trip.” 

Eicenville confessed that he had thrown away a great deal of sym- 
pathy and anxiety, and suggested that it would be kind to send the 
gig back to assure Langston that all the party were well. Miss Harley 
thanked him with a look, but said nothing. Perhaps she knew that 
Langston would . no assurance that her feelings towards him 
were unchanged. Master Smart proposed that as he had been ap- 
pointed Mr. Ainslie’s lieutenant, he should forthwith order dinner, 
and wake up the sleepers to come and eat it. Granville on this took 
his departure, very much relieved in mind, but not the less in love 
with the high-spirited Nora. At all events, it was satisfactory to 
Langston to learn that the ladies were in good health and spirits. As 
far as they knew, as soon as the weather moderated they were to run 
across to Cherbourg. It was, however, just possible that Sir Stephen, 
having had enough of yachting during the last few hours, might wish 
to return to the calmer waters of the Solent. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the evening the wind fell, and Langston kept a sharp look-out 
on the movements of the Euphrosyne, that he might be ready to start 
as soon as she did. He thought it very likely that if Ainslie was de- 
termined to go to Cherbourg, she might be got under weigh during 
the night, as with the advantage of an ebb tide she would be able to 
stand right across on one tack. Though he put great confidence in 
Dore, he was himself constantly on deck during the night. Four 
bells in the morning watch had just gone from the ships in the har- 
bour, when, as he was taking a look round, the sound of an anchor 
being got up and a mainsail hoisted reached his ears. He jumped 
into the dingy, and pulling up to where the Huphrosyne lay, he soon 
assured himself that she was preparing to sail. Hurrying back he 
roused up his crew, and as she glided out from among the shipping, 
which had brought up for shelter during the previous day, he made 
sail, and followed close at her heels in chase. Ainslie had evidently 
wished to get away without his knowledge—it was a satisfaction to 
have foiled him. On looking, however, at his barometer, he was 
annoyed to find that so far from having risen it had fallen con- 
siderably. 


‘ “Could Ainslie have known this ?” he said to Granville, pointing 
it out. 


“No, he never thought of looking, or possibly does not know its 
use, even if he has one on board.” 

When the yachts were clear of Portland Bill, the wind was found 
to be from the westward, but the Euphrosyne, instead of steering for 
Cherbourg, shaped a course it appeared for Guernsey. It was difficult 
to say why this was done, except Ainslie had found his cellar getting 
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low, and wished to replenish it from the stores existing in that fair 
island. The Eugenie followed closely. Whether or not those on 
board the Euphrosyne observed her it was difficult to say, as no sign 
of recognition was made. Thus the two yachts ran on. There was 
soon evidence that the barometer had not given a false warning, for 
as the morning drew on the wind increased, and by the time the sun 
was up it was blowing as hard as it had done the day before. This 
time, knowing what good sailors the ladies were, perhaps the two 
lovers were not quite so anxious about them as before, yet, as the 
wind blew harder and harder, and a thick driving mist frequently con- 
cealed their vessel from view, they wished that the Euphrosyne had 
remained quietly at anchor in Portland Harbour. Langston began 
to fear, also, that he might lose sight of her, as it required even more 
than his former vigilance to avoid doing so. Still, as she could run 
for Guernsey or Cherbourg should the gale increase, there was no very 
great cause for anxiety. She was also kept under snug canvas, and 
making tolerably fair weather of it. Some hours had thus passed 
away ; the weather became thicker occasionally than ever, but there 
was no more wind, and it seemed evident that she was steering for 
Guernsey, with the intention of keeping to the westward and south 
of it, and hauling round to St. Peter’s. Night had come on, and the 
Caskets Lights had been made, so that Langston knew exactly his 
position, when Dore and others on the look-out with him declared 
that they could not see the Euphrosyne. A thick mist had suddenly 
come between the two vessels. Langston hoped that it would speedily 
pass off, and reveal her again to his sight. When, however, it grew 
lighter she was not to be seen. One of the men declared that he had 
just before made out a sail on the port-bow standing to the eastward. 
A council of war was held, and it was agreed that Ainslie had after 
all determined to run for Cherbourg. 

The schooner’s head was therefore turned to the eastward, the fore- 
sail loosed, and a square topsail set, which sent her flying through the 
water at a rate which would enable her very soon to make up for the 
ground she had lost. At this time the position of the schooner was 
supposed to be a little to the west-north-west of the Caskets, which 
dangerous rocks were consequently on her starboard bow. Again the 
wind had moderated, but it was thicker than ever, so that nothing 
could be seen a hundred fathoms ahead. This was very trying, as there 
was consequently a great risk of missing the Kuphrosyne. Still there 
was no help for it, as the only possible chance of coming up with her, 
supposing she was bound for Cherbourg, was continuing the course 
they were then steering. Ainslie was not fond generally of carrying 
much sail, and it was not likely that he would do so on this occasion. 
Langston, therefore, again shortened sail, to avoid the risk of passing 
him, as soon as he calculated that he had made up for his lost ground. 
The three Caskets Lights were passed on the starboard beam con- 
siderably closer than he had expected, and some dreadful fears passed 
through his heart that the Euphrosyne had come still nearer, and might. 
even now be lying scattered in fragments among those dreadful rocks.. 
But like a wise man he banished such thoughts as soon as they were: 
formed. 
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Beyond lay Alderney, the northern coast of which is of a character 
which no seaman would willingly approach on a dark blowing night. 
Langston had, however, a strong desire to pass as near to it as pos- 
sible, and having taken exactly the bearings of the Caskets Lights, he 
could doso without undue danger. Under these circumstances it was 
more than ever satisfactory to find that the wind continued to dro 
and the sea to lessen, though it was darker than ever. Towards the 
end of the middle watch they were off the coast of Alderney. All 
hands were on deck, looking out for the chase ; Langston and Granville 
of course were, and Dick Chase remained to keep them company. 

“T heard a gun,” exclaimed Langston. “Yes, there is another. 
Good Heavens! a vessel on shore. Can she be the Euphrosyne?” 

No one could say that this was impossible, though Dick Chase and 
Dore did their best to persuade Langston and Granville that it was 
not likely. To approach the spot in the dark was to run a great risk 
of sharing the same fate, yet too probably, unless they could at once 
render assistance, it would be too late. The last remnant of the moon 
would soon be up, and afford some light, and the dawn could not be 
far off. Sail was shortened, and Dore undertook to stand in, with the 
lead going, till near enough to communicate with the vessel in distress. 
They were guided to the spot by the guns, which she continued firing 
at intervals. Bravely they stood on, till they could clearly see the 
flashes of the guns. 

“The vessel is on some outer reef, or we should be able to see the 
shore by this time,” observed Chase. 

“Time to heave to, sir, or stand off, or we shall be there also,” cried 
Dore, as the man in the chains sung out, “ By the deep nine.” “The 
water shoals here very rapidly.” 

The schooner’s pinnace was fitted as a life-boat, and was capable of 
going through a great deal of heavy sea. Langston determined to go 
in her, and so did his friends. There was no lack of volunteers. As 
the wind had fallen and now blew rather off the shore, the yacht could 
with safety be hove to. The boat approached the reef, guided by the 
bright flashes of the guns. A. vessel could clearly be distinguished on 
the rocks. They shouted, to give notice to those on board that as- 
sistance was coming. ‘The shout was returned. As they drew nearer 
they could clearly make out a schooner, with both her masts standing. 
As the wind had shifted since she got on the rocks, the force of the sea 
was broken by other rocks where she lay, and it was now possible to 
approach her. The Hugenie’s boat approached. 

“What schooner is that?” shouted Langston, with an anxious 
voice. 

“The Euphrosyne yacht, Mr. Frank Ainslie owner,” was the 
answer. 

. “ Any one lost or hurt ?” he asked. 

“No, all right ; but boats stove in and washed away.” 

“ We must get alongside, and take the ladies out of her, my men,” 
cried Langston. “ We must pull steadily in, and stand by to secure 
the ropes they will heave to us.” 

_ The boat was soon alongside. There was a good deal of commotion 
in the sea, but by fending off carefully she was kept from being 
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swamped. Langston and Granville sprang on deck. They found the 
ladies alarmed, of course, but already cloaked and hooded, ready for 
embarking. They were carefully lowered into the boat, followed by 
Sir Stephen, who uttered some not very complimentary expressions 
towards Mr, Ainslie. Billy Smart appeared, but declined going, saying 
that he must stick by the ship. ; 

“ No, no, sir, you go,”’ said the master. ‘“ Maybe we shall get her 
off at the top of high water, and then probably we shall be detained 
some days in Alderney repairing damages.” 

Master Smart was very easily on these grounds persuaded to leave 
the ship. It would be difficult to describe the delight of the ladies at 
discovering by whom they were rescued, or the happiness of their lovers 
at rescuing them. Sir Stephen vowed that he would never again go 
yachting, at all events with the Honourable Member for Muddleton, 
through whose obstinacy he had been so long tossed about on the 
stormy seas, and finally thrown on a rock where they had no business 
to be. Langston, like a wise man, struck while the iron was hot, and 
the baronet gave him full permission to marry his daughter ; and of all 
the weather-tossed yachts which entered Cherbourg Harbour, none 
contained a happier or merrier party than did the Eugenie. 


A FATAL ADVENTURE ON THE MATTERHORN IN 1845. 


Tr was on a lovely morning in the month of August, at an hour far 
earlier than was pleasing to my drowsy voiturier, that I drove from 
the inn at Aosta, in high spirits at the prospect of fine weather, and 
anticipating a pleasing termination to the state of suspense I had been 
in as to the result of a long-planned expedition over the pass of the 
Mont Cervin, caused by the unsettled state of the weather during the 
previous fortnight. A short time sufficed to bring me to Chatillon, 
situated at the foot of the valley; here, nothing loth, I dismissed 
my char-i-bane, and, strapping on my light knapsack, in admirable 
condition for a pedestrian tour by several weeks’ sharp practice in 
Piedmont, I recrossed the noble bridge, and, without other guide than 
“a Keller in hand and a Murray in pocket,” struck at once into the 
dark forest leading up the Val Tournanche to the little village of the 
same name. Having a long day before me, I sauntered leisurely on, 
every now and again stopping to watch the beautiful black squirrels 
as they sprang from branch to branch, scared by my unexpected ap- 
pearance, or pausing in admiration of some antiquated chesnut-tree, as 
it branched over the path, forming a shelter impervious either to sun 
or rain, and concealing from view the mountain torrent, which sounded 
hoarsely in the deep gorge beneath as it forced its headlong course 
through the relics of the recent floods. 

So slow had been my progress through the forest, that long ere I 
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had arrived at the extremity the mid-day sun was blazing in all its 
splendour, and, reluctant to leave the welcome shade, I rambled lazily 
along, until some heavy drops of rain caused me to quicken my pace, 
and, emerging from the forest, I pushed rapidly on for the village of 
Val Tournanche, where I had determined to remain the night. In 
this humble village, the most remote in the valley, the traveller was 
welcomed with true mountaineer hospitality, for scarcely had I entered 
within its precincts, when a jolly bourgeois, who seemed on the 
look-out for guests, pounced on me as his lawful prize, and insisted 
upon my accompanying him to his house, where a hearty welcome and 
all the comforts of an inn (which this little place did not atford) 
awaited me. ‘To this kind and hospitable offer I was obliged to give 
a refusal, as my chief anxiety being about a good guide for the 
morrow’s journey, I felt that if I partook of his hospitality I must 
leave the selection of one to him, and I therefore preferred establish- 
ing myself in the curé’s house, thinking I could place more dependence 
on his recommendation than on that of one on whom I had no claim 
whatever. Accordingly I lost no time in making my way to the 
vicarage, where I met with a hearty welcome, and on mentioning that 
my destination was Mont Cervin, the bon pére readily undertook to 
procure me a guide, and, sallying out instanter in search, after a short 
delay returned, accompanied by an active young man of about twenty- 
five years of age. 

As I knew the danger of attempting to pass the Mont Cervin 
without a really good guide, and how ready the peasantry are to 
volunteer their services without any one necessary qualification, I de- 
termined upon using every precaution in my power, and, as a first 
step, requested to see his certificates, as most travellers, when pleased 
with their guide’s capabilities, are in the habit of giving a certificate 
to that effect. He assured me, though he had not any with him, I 
should find them at his uncle’s chalet, where he proposed we should 
spend the night, and the curé, taking the matter up, gave me perfectly 
to understand that he considered himself very badly treated by my 
raising any question as to the qualifications of a guide whom he had 
selected and recommended, as he knew him to have crossed several 
times lately to the other side, to the perfect satisfaction of the diffe- 
rent parties by whom he had been employed; at the same time, he 
strongly advised me to lose no time, but to start at once for the 
chalets of Brenil and pass the night there, as otherwise I should have 
to cross the snow the following day at an hour when, in consequence 
of its being softened by the sun, I should find it much more fatiguing 
than if I started from the chalets at daybreak. Most reluctantly I 
consented to this arrangement, and, on the assurance of the guide that 
I should find plenty of excellent milk, bread, butter, and cheese at our 
intended quarters, I foolishly, trusting to his promises, started with- 
out anything in the shape of provender except a few grisanes, the 
relics of my morning’s meal. 

I had made up my mind, on leaving Val Tournanche, that I was 
booked for a night’s roughing, and had determined to bear it as good 
humouredly as possible, but I confess I had by no means anticipated 
such misery as the first view of my night’s quarters led me to expect. 
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The chalet, one of the most miserable of its kind, was composed of 
rough boards loosely knocked together, so as to afford shelter, during 
the few summer months that the cattle were sent up to the mountains, 
to the individual who held the unenviable post of care-taker of the 
herds. The roof, formed of the same materials, admitted quite as 
much light and air as the one wretched hole which answered for a 
window. A few loose planks laid here and there served, at the same 
time, for the floor of the salon and the ceiling of the cowhouse under- 
neath, without in the least interfering with the passage of a steam and 
odour, by no means pleasing, arising from the numerous animals 
crowded together in as small a space as possible, whilst the incessant 
ringing of bells, caused by every movement of the cows underneath, 
varied occasionally by the sharp tinkling of the smaller ones attached 
to the necks of some very frolicksome goats, gave but faint hopes of 
the possibility of any rest for the night, even were not the dirt and 
stench sufficient to banish all such thoughts from one’s mind. 

So far all looked gloomy enough, but I found that my misfortunes 
for the night had not yet reached their climax, as, after a whispered 
consultation between the owner of this abode and the guide, I was 
given to understand that the only thing to be procured for supper was 
the common black bread in use among the lowest order of the peasantry, 
and which, with good reason, they seemed to doubt my being able to 
make a meal off. ‘To the loss of sleep I had made up my mind, but to 
be, in addition to this, deprived of food, 1 thought would be but a bad 
preparation for a hard fag the following day ; so, concealing my dis- 
appointment as well as I could, I begged for a bowl of milk and some 
of the aforesaid black bread. This, though speedily procured, was not 
so readily disposed of, as, after many ineffectual attempts to break it 
with a large hammer which was produced for that purpose, we had to 
give it up, and failing in this, we adopted a new plan, and by hammer- 
ing in a knife, and then splintering off some fragments with much dif- 
ficulty, we succeeded in obtaining sufficient for a meal. On inquiry, 
1 found that it had been baked more than six months previously, and 
yet, hard and sour as it was, by boiling it in milk I contrived to make 
both my supper and breakfast off it, and found the old shepherd’s re- 
commendation of its sustaining powers amply borne out by future 
events. To a wretchedly cold night, during which the rain fell in 
torrents, succeeded a morning dark and gloomy; a thick mist hung 
over the neighbouring mountains and glaciers, and everything had such 
an appearance of bad weather, that I gave up all hopes of being able 
to pass the mountain that day. Not so, however, my guide, who per- 
sisted that it would soon clear up, and even the old man held out 
hopes, though it was easily seen he was not very sanguine in his ex- 
pectations. Knowing how dangerous a pass it was in broken weather, 
{ had fully determined on giving up tle attempt should the fog con- 
tinue, and we came to an understanding that, unless it cleared, the ex- 
meng was to be abandoned. Unluckily, in about an hour the mists 

egan to disperse, and, over-persuaded by the arguments of the guide, 
in an evil hour I consented to our starting, thinking it foolish to put 
my own opinion in competition with that of those who, by daily ob- 
servation, should know every indication of weather in the mountains. 
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Our party consisted of the guide, the old man his uncle, and a most 
sagacious dog, belonging to the guide, resembling very much the 
Scotch shepherd’s dog. 

For about two hours our way led up a very rugged and steep path, 
through moraines and the débris of former avalanches, but beautifully 
enamelled with mountain flowers of every hue and colour, even to the 
very edge of the snow. From this we passed to a narrow strip of level 
land, after crossing which we entered on an immense plain of snow, 
which lay in one unbroken surface as far as eye could reach. Here we 
found that a quantity of fresh snow had fallen during the night, and 
our progress was in consequence slow and fatiguing, as at every step 
we sank half way up to the knee. The dog was now sent on as an 
avant courier, and with extraordinary instinct brought us in a direct 
line from pole to pole, which, placed here early in the summer by some 
German travellers for a few hundred yards, marked out in what direc- 
tion lay the path. Shortly after passing the last of these marks, the 
guide’s alpenstock snapped in two, and about three feet remained 
sticking in the snow. ‘rifling as this circumstance appeared at the 
time, before the day was over it proved one of the most fortunate and 
providential events that could have happened for me. By this time 
the weather had again changed, and a heavy fall of snow set in, and by 
the time we had reached the cross which marked the summit of the 
pass, the storm was raging in all its fury—so much so, that, notwith- 
standing the intense cold, it being upwards of eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, we were obliged to rest for a few minutes 
to recruit our exhausted strength, only too glad of the pitiful shelter 
afforded by the rocks on which the cross is raised. 

A consultation was held here as to the prudence of advancing, but 
as we had now got over the best half of the distance between the 
chalets and Zermatt, and from this on it was all a descent, the guide 
was unwilling to return, and just then a lull taking place in the storm 
decided our movements, and “ Toujours en avance !” was now the cry. 
As we descended, the day seemed decidedly improving, and all danger 
being now considered over, the old man prepared to return, but pre- 
vious to his departure, not feeling at all comfortable at having but one 
guide to depend upon, I begged of him to tell me honestly if there was 
the slightest danger in our going on in such broken weather. To this 
he replied, that the only danger to be apprehended by any of the party 
was to himself in returning alone, as the storm was blowing so hard 
from Val Tournanche, that. our tracks would most likely be filled up 
before he had got far from us. Knowing how unreasonable it would 
be to expect him to come any farther, I reluctantly consented to his 
leaving us, and as after cordially wringing my hand the old man 
turned to retrace his lonely way, I felt as if I had parted from a friend 
I had known for years, and more than once was tempted to call him 
back, and either endeavour to induce him to accompany us, or, failing 
in this, to return with him to the hamlet. Dreary, indeed, was the 
prospect which now lay before us, and such as might well ebill the 
ardour of the most determinéd pedestrian that ever tramped a moun- 
tain. Before, behind, on either side, lay one immense plain of snow 
—eternal snow. ‘The cold was intense, and the large flakes of snow 
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that were thickly falling completely obscured the view of the moun- 
tains, our only landmarks, whilst to add to all this, before we had long 
parted from the old man, I strongly suspected, from the bewildered 
manner in which I observed the guide ever and again looking round 
him, that he had already wandered from our course, although he 
indignantly scouted the idea of such a possibility. 

Finding I only annoyed him by my repeated questions as to 
whether he was quite sure we had not lost our way, and thinking, if 
there was any danger in proceeding, for his own sake he would not 
face it, I continued following him with as good a grace as possible ; 
and as the snow continued to get softer and softer, to avoid the fatigue 
of treading on the fresh surface, I followed close behind, stepping 
carefully in his tracks, till in one spot he sank above his knee, when, 
going a little on one side to avoid the hole made by him, I sank so 
deep that it was with some difliculty I succeeded in extricating myself. 
This, with good reason, seriously alarmed me, and my confidence in 
him being altogether shaken, I let him keep a few paces in advance, 
the dog, which had long since been completely knocked up, being a 
few yards to our left, when, just as we had passed over a crevasse, the 
depth of which made me shudder, the snow gave way under the hind 
legs of the poor animal, and he only saved himself by a desperate effort 
with his fore feet from being buried in the snow. These two warnings 
coming so close together decided me, and telling the guide that there 
could no longer be any doubt as to our having lost our way, I insisted 
upon at once, before it was too late, returning. I had my eyes at the 
moment fixed on him, as he half turned round to reply to me—the 
words “ Non, non,” were on his lips—a sudden gleam of astonishment 
flashed across his face, but ere that fleeting glance could give place to 
one of terror or alarm, in a moment—ere an eye could wink, without 
a single warning sound or cry—the wretched man was in eternity. 
Frozen with horror, for the moment 1 stood powerless, listening to 
the dull, hollow sound of the body rebounding against the sides of the 
narrow crevasse in its rapid descent. Thrice did I distinctly hear it, 
each time sounding feebler and feebler; and as the last dread crash 
was borne to my ears, resembling in the depth beneath the falling of 
a distant avalanche, I almost fancied I felt the very ground gaping 
beneath me, as, with all the horrors of death staring me in the face, I 
stood at the brink of this fearful abyss, fearing to move hand or foot, 
lest I should precipitate the awful doom which I feared awaited me. 
. » » From the sound of the falling body, I knew that the unfortunate 
man was beyond the reach of all aid, even could I alone, and without 
ropes, or any one requisite, have ailorded any. To remain for a moment 
on the spot where 1 then stood, and I felt that the same dreadful 
fate awaited me—to advance farther in the course we had been pur- 
suing, I now saw would be sudden and sure destruction; whilst to 
endeavour to retrace my steps in the teeth of the storm (which was 
now raging with greater fury than ever), was but exchanging a sudden 
death for one of exhaustion and fatigue ; as I well knew, before | could 
have returned one half of the distance we had passed over, our foot- 
marks (on which rested my only earthly hope of preservation) would 
have been filled up by the thickly-falling snow. All this flashed 
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through my mind with the quickness of thought, and as every second 
my only chance of safety was fast diminishing, I felt I had not a mo- 
ment to lose, and, casting one shuddering glance at the fearful abyss, 
on the brink of which remained the dog, faithful to the last, I rushed 
from this fatal spot with a speed and strength which nothing but the 
imminence of the danger could have afforded me—when my course was 
suddenly checked at the spot where I mentioned we had both sunk so 
deep, and where the holes, having now enlarged, seemed to bar all 
farther progress ; whilst, as I heard a horrid gurgling sound, caused 
by the snow as it was sucked into the abyss beneath, for the moment 
my courage completely forsook me, and it was only as I thought of 
the fatal effects of one moment’s delay, that I could muster up suffi- 
cient strength of mind to bring myself to venture on this fearful bridge 
of snow, which I expected at the first touch would sink beneath me, 
and over which I was forced to pass, as I dared not venture either to 
the right or left, not having an alpenstock to sound with. With 
feelings akin to what one may imagine those of the wretched culprit 
as he hesitatingly advances on the scaffold, not knowing at what mo- 
ment the bolt may be drawn which is to launch him into eternity, I ad- 
vanced one foot, when, finding the snow more firm than I had imagined, 
summoning up all my courage for the effort, in one light bound 
I stood in unexpected safety on the other side, and as just then an 
awful peal of thunder, bursting over my head, broke through the soli- 
tude by which I was surrounded, the cheering thought came over me 
that I was not alone, that an arm mighty to save was still stretched 
out for me, the eye of one that never slumbereth or sleepeth was 
watching over me, and that though all earthly aid was over, that Pro- 
vidence, which had so far preserved me through such fearful dangers, 
would not now desert me in my hour of need. Cheered by this thought, 
I continued running with a speed and utter unconsciousness of fatigue 
that was perfectly astonishing, whilst every moment my chance of 
escape was diminishing in proportion as the increasing snow filled up 
the traces, till after having continued this headlong course for about 
an hour, when the tracks had all but disappeared, and a faint ruffle 
here and there alone marked their existence, the sound of a distant 
shout caused me suddenly to stop; again and again I heard it, at in- 
tervals through the storm, each time sounding nearer and nearer, 
guided by my lusty eries of “ Au secours!” until at last, almost doubting 
my senses, I had the delight of seeing a human being ploughing 
through the snow, and with the help of an alpenstock cautiously 
making his way towards me. 

At the sight of another to share this fearful solitude with me, I felt 
as if all danger were over, and eagerly welcoming him, hailed him as my 
preserver, concluding that, having known I was out in the storm, he had 
started from the chalets in search of me, and that, as we should now 
have his marks to guide us back, all further danger was at an end. 
Alas! a few seconds sufficed to extinguish all these hopes as speedil 
as they had been excited. A few hurried questions, and the sad trut 
was disclosed that the newcomer had hastened so eagerly in answer 
to my shout, not to give, but to receive assistance from me. He had 
been caught in the storm coming from a different part of the mountain 
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to what we had started from, and having fallen into our course, had for 
a while been guided by our tracks; but these having totally disap- 
veared, he had latterly been wandering about at random, and when in 
despair, and completely worn out by fatigue, had, as a last effort, 
shouted for help, without the expectation of meeting any one in such 
a storm, when, to his delight, hearing my responding cry, he had 
eagerly hastened up, to find, alas! that I was as helpless as himself, 
Sad, indeed, was the disappointment, and as I looked on the exhausted 
figure of him whom I had imagined was to rescue me from the horrors 
of my situation, and then viewed the storm raging with fury, all marks 
obliterated, and nothing to mark out in what direction lay our course, 
I felt as if it were folly any longer wrestling against fate, or endeavour- 
ing to contend with the doom that I was sure awaited me. 

For some time I was unable to persuade my companion to proceed 
in the direction I was going in when he met me, as he declared it was 
madness, in our exhausted state, attempting to face the storm; and 
with great difficulty I prevailed on him at last to follow me, instead of 
trying to make his way to Zermatt, which 1 am firmly persuaded he 
never would have reached alive. ‘Time was too precious to waste in 
dispute, so, having gained my point, I led the way at a rapid pace, every 
now and again turning round to cheer on my companion, who com- 
plained bitterly of the fatigue of running through the snow, and occa- 
sionally came to a dead stop, declaring he would go no farther, not 
knowing what dangers we were running into. I several times nearly 
lost patience with him, and it was all I could do to entice him on by 
little and little, when, just as he had again refused to proceed, and I 
was agreeing with him that it was useless our attempting it, as 
no matter in what direction we went, certain death seemed to await 
us, I thought I saw something raised above the snow in the distance, 
and drawing his attention to it we hastened to the spot, and to our de- 
light it proved to be the large wooden cross that marked the summit 
of the pass, and which, although we must have reached it by a most 
circuitous route, proved that we were now in the right path, This 
welcome sight cheered our drooping spirits, and we paused for a few 
moments to draw breath, and consider in what direction lay our path 
from this out. I was for at once plunging down the hill, my comrade 
for slanting it; and he appeared so positive, that I this time gave in to 
him, and, changing places, sent him on first, he having an alpenstock to 
feel his way with. From this we descended slowly, carefully sounding 
the snow before we ventured to advance, when, having proceeded for 
some time in this cautious manner, I caught sight of something 
upright in the snow, which, on our approach, proved to be the part of 
the poor guide’s stick which had broken off in the morning, and 
which, luckily, had remained firm. My comrade, whose courage was 
fast failing in proportion as his strength diminished, could not imagine 
what there was to cheer me in a stick standing by itself, without any 
signs of a path near it; but this proving to me that we had again hit 
on the right way, and knowing that the storm could not have raged 
with as great fury low down as near the summit, I calculated that 
before long we should see some marks to guide us, and before we had 
advanced many yards farther we found a faint ruffle in the snow, in- 
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creasing gradually, until it assumed the form of a man’s foot. Still 
we felt that as long as snow surrounded us our dangers were not over, 
and once more resuming our best pace we continued rapidly to descend, 
until after about six hours spent on the snow,a good portion of: which 
time had been passed in the struggle between life and death, I once 
more stood in safety on the solid ground. 

What my feelings were at the unexpected preservation from the 
dreadful fate which had so long threatened me, it would be impossible 
to express. Suffice it to say, that for the moment danger, fatigue, even 
the awful fate of the unfortunate guide, were all forgotten in over- 
whelming gratitude to Him who had so miraculously shielded me 
through so many and great perils. Then, as memory resumed its 
sway, and the horrors of the day appeared before me, I felt that before 
I could obtain the rest I so much needed, I had still a sad duty to 
perform, and as quickly as possible I hastened to the village to tell the 
peasants the sad fate of their comrade, and to send a party in search, 
as hoping against hope, I fancied there might be a shadow of possi- 
bility of his having reached the bottom of the abyss alive. The follow- 
ing morning, before daylight, a party of seven, provided with all the 
necessary apparatus, started, and having taken the precaution of 
attaching themselves one to the other by ropes, they reached the spot 
where the fatal catastrophe had occurred, in safety. A rope was let 
down to a depth of one hundred and sixty feet, and finding no bottom 
they gave the search up as useless, not seeming to care for the recovery 
of the body when convinced that life must have been extinct. 

According to the report of this party, we had wandered for an hour 
from the right course, and when the accident happened had got into a 
bed of glaciers, without any outlet, and where every step in advance 
was sudden and sure destruction, so that had not the poor man 
perished when he did, a few paces farther and we must both have 
shared the same awful fate. ‘They seemed perfectly astonished, and 
quite unable to understand, how I had ever escaped alive from the 
spot. 

Some days after, a second party, consisting of fifteen, started from 
Val Tournanche, and after an expedition which lasted twenty-four 
hours, succeeded in recovering the body, which was found at a depth 
of one hundred and eighty-six feet, the unfortunate man having broken 
his neck in the fall, so that, happily, death must have been in- 
stantaneous. 

Thus ended this fatal expedition; and when I look back on it, I have 
the satisfaction of thinking that not only was I persuaded to start in 
the morning, contrary to my expressed opinion as to the folly of so 
doing, but that from the time the storm set in, until the moment at 
which the accident occurred, I did everything in my power to persuade 
the guide to return, and to confess that we had wandered from the 
right path. 
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Part I. 

“ Tom.” 

A small dusty object crept out from behind the dingy curtains as he 
heard the name. 

“ Give me something to drink; I want to speak to you.” 

The little figure moved as noiselessly as if it were the shadow of itself 
towards a table, where there was a bottle of brandy, and poured out the 
contents as steadily as if it were a piece of machinery, counting the drops 
as they fell into the glass. He was such a little starved-looking boy, 
with a frightened expression in his grave eyes, which, if they noticed 
anything, must have Vet it sink down directly into some deeper part of 
him, for those eyes gave no outward sign. 

You could not think of cricket, and such a boy—you could not think 
he would have any intense eagerness in a race, or marbles. Indeed, you 
would not think about him at all, but only see a little, uninteresting 
child, with a jacket too small even for his small body, and covered all 
over with dust and cobwebs. The boy filled the glass, and brought it to 
the man, who lay behind those dingy curtains. He was not old or grey, 
but his days (or hours, it might be), even a child could see, were drawing 
to a close. 

If Tom saw, his eyes gave no sign of so seeing, as he stood quietly by 
without speaking. 

“Tom,” said the man again, when he had swallowed the brandy, 
“you must listen ; I want to talk to you. Perhaps you cannot under- 
stand me now, but remember what I say, and then when you are older 
the meaning will come with the words.” 

“ Yes, papa; but I think I shall understand now.” And then the child 
seated himself at the foot of the large bed. It was a little room in itself 
when the curtains (which had hideous and awful figures of green and red 
on them) were drawn round, and yet little Tom spoke his words as if he 
were not impressed by any awe or feeling either. 

He had run away from school, though, when he heard his father was 
ill, perhaps dying, all alone in his poverty, and he had sold his top and 
knife (and Tom’s possessions were few) to come to him. 

His father had neither thanked or scolded him for doing so, but Tom 
did not expect it. 

The dying man seemed to forget what he had to say, or that his little 
son was there, as the memory of his wrongs came back to him. 

“To think but for that woman, that cursed woman, I should not be 
here,” he muttered between his teeth. Then, remembering his boy: 
“Oh! your mother loved me, Tom, when I was rich, and she spent our 
money pleasantly, and they said what a lucky fellow I was. I look like 
one now! Hadn’t she taken me for riches? So when the riches took 
to themselves wings—(what is it, Tom ?)—and did not seem likely to fly 
back, what could she do but go to her friends, and leave me here—it’s not 
a comfortable place for a lady.” 

He laughed bitterly, and went on, pausing between his words : 

“I tell you, ‘Tom, beware of your mother; don’t let her come near you 
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if you can help it. If you can’t, and feel relenting towards those soft 
eyes of hers, think of me, and how she left me to die alone. Don’t you 
be taken in by beauty, ‘Tom, as your silly fool of a father was; don’t be 
taken in by soft looks ; they have an end in view, though poor blind men 
cannot see it. So they put their feet on us, and being pretty feet, we 
don’t rebel, and yet those pretty feet can trample us down and tread on 
us. Tom, my boy, don’t let yourself ever be deceived as I have been, 
and you won’t lie on a wretched bed like this when you are my age. 
There is no help for it now, but there is no curse too “s 

“Papa,” said Tom, “there was a boy ill at school last half, and a 
clergyman came and read out of a book to him, and the boy asked me to 
forgive him because he had taken some marbles of mine, and then said he 
hadn’t. Should I ask a clergyman to come, papa?” ; 

“No, Tom,” said his father, gently ; “ but if you like you can be the 
parson instead.” 

So Tom looked about and found an old prayer-book, and though he 
could not spell all the words, he was very persevering over it, and got 
through the ‘Our father” without one stop. 

“ Tom,” said the man, when the child had read himself nearly out of 
breath, and grown confused in following the little black fingers which 
pointed out the line, “ there is no need for me to make a will, for I have 
nothing to leave you; I wish I had. There will be no rejoicings when 
you are twenty-one, no roast beef to the tenantry! eh, Tom!” 

Tom said, “ No, papa,” and smiled at the idea, for roast beef was no 
every-day luxury at the school he had run away from. 

Then his father sank back, and fell into an uneasy sleep. Tom heard 
him say, “ Clara” (which was his mother’s name), and frown ; and then, 
“ Poor little fellow,” which last made Tom brush the sleeve of his 
— across his eyes, as he was alone, and there was no one to see him 

it. 

I wonder if Tom felt he was a “poor little fellow.” The doctor did 
not think he felt anything. Tom had heard his step on the stairs, and 
had done brushing his eyes when he came in. 

His father was still sleeping, or unconscious ; the doctor felt his pulse, 
and took out his watch to listen; then said in a whisper, \ 

“ He cannot last long now; he is dying.” 

He said it in a whisper, but he did not brush his eyes, for there was no 
need. Perhaps if he had done so, Tom would have brushed his eyes 
again too. Tom felt bitter against “that man with the watch.” He 
did not seem to care as much as if he had been tapping a barometer to 
see if the glass fell, and it did fall, as he had expected. 

‘ ‘egg were many fine days for the doctor, but not for Tom, and he 
elt it. 


“ T have another urgent case, my little boy, or I would stay with you 
longer.” 

Tom looked round the room ; his eyes fell on the old rotten furniture, 
and he felt he would rather be left alone with this “ case.” 

“ Friends, my little man ?”’ asked the doctor, cheerfully. 

Tom said “ Yes ;’’ he would not tell this doctor “ No,” though he did 


not think he had another friend in the world except the hopeless “ case” 
on the bed. 
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Tom put the medicine-bottles all in a row when the doctor had gone; 
he gave a bit of sugar to a poor fly who had not all his legs, and won- 
dered if the fly would care if it knew his only friend were going to leave 
him. 


After that, the voice behind the dingy curtains said, “ Good-bye, Tom,”. 


and never spoke any more; and Tom (watching the pale, thin face) 
thought he had never seen his father look so happy, and wondered if it 
mattered now about his being so very poor. He wondered again if he 
should send the medicine-bottles back, or take the stuff himself, and then, 
tired out with all these doubts, he fell fast asleep at the foot of the bed. 

The landlady coming in, found the child still sleeping near that father 
whom he had loved with all the strength of his little heart. 

She had no children, and her husband was a “ worthless good-for- 
nothing,” as she said; therefore her pity for mankind was of a meagre 
senate: and poor Tom did not stand a chance of much sympathy from 

er. 

She gave the child his tea in a rough sort of way ; perhaps she would 
have been more tender if he had not been such a “ stupid, dull, plain 
child, that you could make nothing of.” 

For the next two or three days ‘Tom used to wander out in the streets, 
but he could not play with other boys, and nobody passing him took any 
notice of him, or knew anything about him. 

He did not want any gentleman to call him “ my little man,” like the 
doctor, but I think he would have been glad if any one had known, and 
said, 

“T am sorry your father is dead.” 

So, as Tom felt desolate in the streets, he went back into the dull, 
miserable lodging. 

If he felt more cheerful he would shake the medicine-bottles up and 
down, and see the colour change, but oftenest he would sit with his little 
brown elbows on his dusty knees, and look into the fire, and wish he were 
like other boys. Then he thought of the boy who died last half, and of 
his papa, and his cruel mamma, and he would fall asleep in his hard 
chair as the happiest thing he could do. He was roused one afternoon 
(it was the day before the funeral) by a quick step on the stairs; the 
latch went up impatiently, and a voice exclaimed : 

* Bless my soul! what a place! How could any one come here! Just 
like Thomas! Little boy—why, is it possible you are my nephew! Come 
out of the room directly.” 

“T’d rather stay,” said Tom. 

“Unnatural taste in a boy—very! But you may not stay. You are 
coming home with me, and in return for my kindness must obey me— 
do you hear, Thomas? Little boys must do as they are bid. There’s a 
lesson for you gratis, which you have never learned, I'll be bound. 
Who else,” continued the uncle, dwelling with satisfaction on his own 
generosity, “do you think, would have ordered quite a superior funeral 
for your father, and paid his own expenses to come to attend it? Who 
else, do you think, would take such a poor little object as you, if I did not 
—except the workhouse ?” 

“ No one,” said Tom, “ of course.” 

‘Of course! Who would take you among a number of well-brought- 
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up children, who never run away from their teachers, if I did not— 
eh ?”’ 

*¢ No one,” said Tom, “ of course.” 

“ Well, you see, I am doing all this, not because I like you, mind 
that”—(‘“ Of course not,” said Tom, who thought he ought to say some- 
thing, and could think of nothing else) —“ but because, as you are my sister’s 
child (you don’t take after her), it would injure the family to have a 
vagabond in it, do you understand? So you are to be provided for till 
you can provide for yourself, and mind you don’t follow your father’s plan 
of providing for himself.” 

The colour flushed ‘Tom’s small thin face, and he clenched his little 
fists together. His uncle did not see this—not he! He was not going 
to study the boy’s character, with three of his own to study, if he cared 
for, or could understand, such literature. 

He left the room, but Tom, without following, shut the door, put two 
chairs against it, and then went down on his little patched knees by the 
side of the bed. 

“T willbe a vagabond, papa. I hate Uncle Hardy. Oh, papa, papa, 
how could you die, when there is nobody else who wouldn’t like me to 
die too ?” 

There were no soft gentle arms to lead the child away, so he kneeled 
there with his bitter thoughts, till he heard his uncle’s voice below calling 


m. 

Then he said, “ Good-bye,” papa, kissed the cold, broad forehead, and 
never came any more. 

So Tom went home with his uncle to his “ well-brought-up” cousins, 
who thought it very tiresome of their papa to bring an ugly, stupid 
boy like Tom. Mamma thought so too, they were sure, and “ really 
did not see the occasion of her having the care of him.” 

If it were a “care,” it was one that rested lightly on Mrs. Hardy’s 
head, for, except as a mouth, which consumed so much (and poor little 
Tom, however the fat kine might abound in the Hardy pastures, was 
fed on the lean kine himself), and a body, which happily did not grow 
too fast to wear Johnny’s garments when that young gentleman turned 
out of them, was almost as if he “ were not” to his aunt. : 

He was to go to school after Christmas, to a cheap school, not where 
his cousins went, who were well brought up and had prospects. Till that 
time he was quite “lost,” as his aunt called it. It was nearly true, only 
that lady never thought how one kind word might have helped to make 
him find his way out into the right path. One day, as he was sitting 
over the fire brooding over some of his wrongs, a lady came into the room. 

She was a very handsome woman, without a wrinkle on her smooth 
forehead, or a streak of grey in her glossy black hair. Her mourning 
was becoming and elegant, and she cast her eyes on the pier-glass as she 
came in. 

Looking at her as a picture, it was one that would bear inspection, 
but Tom (though by no means insensible to such thirgs) could not see 
this one except in a light which showed all the flaws and scratches ; for 
he saw only his mamma, who had killed papa. 

How could she look like that? The child felt the difference between 
this beautiful lady, without a wrinkle on her face, and his poor papa, wlio 
had so many, and who looked so very old behind those dingy curtains. 
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“Tom, child! why don’t you speak to me?” said his mother. “ Not 
altered, I see.” 

(The tone implied Tom had stood in decided need of alteration.) 

She held out her hand, so daintily gloved, towards him, and stooped, 
rather as if she must kiss him. Tom did not put his own dirty little 
hand into the dainty 6}, neither did he raise his lips to those other lips 
waiting for them. 

“T can’t,” he said, sturdily and loyally. Would it not be treason to 
that other kiss he had given, and like going over to the enemy ? 

His mamma coloured. 

“Tam sure I ought to be grateful to James for taking such a sulky, 
ugly boy,”’ she said. 

At this moment some more visitors were ushered in, and Tom crept 
out of the way behind a curtain. The new comers had known Mrs. 
Brook in her days of newly married wealth, and had heard, casually, 
how her husband had lost his money and died. 

So Tom’s mamma talked in a broken voice of her bereavement, and 
the tears (real tears) stood in those beautiful eyes, and Tom saw from 
his hiding-place how unreal even real tears may be. 

“ Why,” thought the child, “does she talk about her ‘ poor dear hus- 
band,’ when she let him die by himself ?”’ 

Tom never talked about his poor dear papa. 

I think the little tableau Tom saw from behind the window-curtains 
did more to enforce his father’s words to him than anything else could 
have done. So the winter holidays passed without any holiday-making 
to the poor child, and then he went to school. 

An undue share of caning fell to Tom, for his books were more than 
ordinarily dog-eared, and his hands dirtier even than other boys; besides, 
he always looked so indifferent to blame that the caning was prolonged. 

There was many a hard problem for Tom to solve, which no other 
boy had. 

He could learn quickly and well, but if he learned no one cared. 
There was no mamma or sister to whom he could write: “ I have passed 
Brown and Smith in my Cesar, and licked Robinson all to bits.” 

The boys had ecards on which they struck off each day as being passed 
through purgatory, and nearer going home, and everything jolly was to 
be done when that last day came. Tom had a card too, for he would 
have been looked upon with awe if he had said he thought he preferred 
school and caning to holidays, therefore he did not say but felt it. 

And so the poor little fellow was caned through the half, and through 
many a succeeding half. 

When he went to his uncle’s the first Midsummer, his mamma was 
staying there, also a gentleman with grey whiskers, who seemed to have 
a moth-like tendency to fly towards the candle (the candle being repre- 
sented by Tom’s mamma). 

It daily became more evident that the moth’s wings were being singed 
in the light of the widow’s eyes. 

One afternoon, Tom, going into the library at his snail-like pace, 
found moth and candle in juxta-position, and after a feeble attempt on 
the part of the former to fly away, and the latter to go out on Tom’s 
approach, the widow turned to her little son, and said, blushing but 
smiling, 
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“ Here, Tom, this is in future your papa.’”” And Tom, who could not 
bear it, burst out with— 

“T can’t have two papas. I won't have this one. I hate him.” 

And then, feeling how very soon his own liege sovereign (that his 
little heart had clung to through his fallen fortunes) was forgotten, he 
sobbed. 

Tom’s mamma put up her handkerchief, edged with lace, and shed a 
tear in an unexceptionable manner. ; 

“ What an unfortunate woman I an,’ 
child.” 

The gentleman with grey whiskers drew near again, and murmured, 

“ Not unfortunate, dearest ; don’t say unfortunate.” 

At the same time, he never had seen such a child, and Tom afterwards 
heard the words “boarded out,” which, not being sentimental in the 
least, he thought must have some meaning. When the gentleman had 
gone, Tom’s mamma hunted her son out of a top attic, and gave him a 
good whipping with her “lily-white” hand. She also told him he was 
a “little wretch,” and little wretches weren’t to have the same privileges 
as boys who weren't little wretches. After he had been at school a few 

ears he was to be apprenticed to a doctor (which was doing far more for 
ie. than he deserved). If he could, he was to get himself on in the 
world, and if he could not, why, then, he might stay at the doctor’s till 
the last amen. 

Such were little Tom’s prospects ! 

When Tom had said good-bye to his mamma, these holidays, he never 
had to say it again to her, for she made her new lord and humble vassal 
take her abroad, and they settled on the Continent. Perhaps there were 
memories in England which Tom awakened, or it might be, she thought, 
there were memories for other people. 

At all events she lived abroad, and Tom was boarded at his uncle’s 
house in the holidays, where the heads of the family tolerated, and his 
cousins (profiting by the example) bullied him. So there was time for 
him to ponder his father’s last words, and think, and brood, and, though 
the earth went round all the time, it never turned up any kind friend for 
Tom, to save him from himself. 

He was too uninteresting to the eye, and had too deep and ‘ugly a 
crust on the surface, for a stranger to penetrate. 

So as no one cared if Tom were unhappy or not, he was left so, and 
was growing from a disappointed child into a disappointed boy, and so 
on to a disappointed man. 

At sixteen he went to the doctor’s, externally under much the same 
circumstances as other boys who have del the mortar, mixed 
draughts, and risen in the world, through the medium of pills and senna, 
till they advance to an epoch of “ advice not given gratis,” and launch 
out into Long-acre broughams and civilised tigers. 

Only Tom’s feelings were different to other boys. ‘A little leaven 
beneath the whole lump.” In his case the little leaven was wanting, 
and we all know how a little matter signifieth. 

“ That young Brook aggravates me,” said the fussy little doctor. “If 
he were only more like other lads, and would get into a temper some- 
times (I’ve tried him, and he won’t), why passion is a study, and can 
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be put down. Nothing moves him, he’s a mere machine, and I’m not 
the man to push on anything so heavy, even if he would allow himself to 
be so pushed.” 

“ Who sent him ?” asked some one. 

“A very worthy man—friend of mine, lawyer and magistrate. This 
lad’s father killed himself.” (Here a pantomime to express that a fall 
from his horse was noé the cause of death.) “ Uncle—mother’s brother 
—found he could make nothing of the boy, never would do any credit to 
the family, asked me to take him.” 

Tom, who chanced to overhear this conversation from the surgery, 
paused in his work, and ground his teeth, when his father’s name was 
mentioned; then he resumed his occupation, muttering, “ * A very worthy 
man,’ ” and smiled. 

That evening, as he took his usual stroll through the streets, he re- 
called the conversation he had heard, and wished to shake off the feeling 
it had left. 

“There was a stream of people turning in at the theatre, and for one 
moment he thought he would go in too. Just then a carriage drove up 
with a lady in a glittering dress, like one his mother used to wear, and 
he turned away. Where that lady could go was no place for him. 

There was another brilliantly lighted house a few yards farther on, but 
here no ladies went in, only groups of men, whose clothes suited his, and 
who seemed to find amusement, from the shouts of laughter which came 
to him outside. 

If mirth could be bought, he might, perhaps, buy it too. 

So Tom went in and called for brandy, and drank, and dull care 
(which was his daily companion) seemed to move away from his side. 
No wonder men, with nothing in the world to lose, so purchased 
pleasure. 

“ To the credit of my uncle’s family,” shouted Tom, tossing off glass 
after glass, until oblivion came. 


Of course Tom was more hardly dealt with than any other young 
fellows, who, with pleasures at command, and friends to love and think 
about them, recklessly disregard the love that should be a talisman 
against evil. Poor Tom, with no such talisman, and few enough plea- 
sures, God knew, had only not fought against the evil, because his blind 
eyes could see nothing to gain by such a battle. 

Would it not be hard to run a race, with no one to give us a cheer at 
starting ? and a louder hurre when we came in weary and victorious ? 

I don’t think you would run such a race, so don’t condemn Tom. 

“On the second repetition of such conduct you leave me,” said the 
little doctor. “ Nothing but the respect I bear for your uncle makes me 
try you again.” 

“Ts he a man deserving so much respect ?” asked Tom, quietly. 

“ He is a pattern, sir,” responded the doctor, warmly. “I know him 
well. He never got drunk in his life. No, not even pardonably ele- 
vated on that gentlemanly beverage, old port. As father, husband, 
friend, he’s a pattern.” 

* You have left out the benefactor,” added Tom. ‘“ He takes in an 
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orphan boy and clothes him” (with his boy’s worn out things, ’tis true, 
but where else would he get even worn-out garments). “ He lets him sit 
at his table” (at the lowest seat, of course, what would you have ?) “and 
feeds him’’ (the bread of charity is of the coarsest flour, not to be un- 
wholesomely pleasant). “Mr. Hardy is a respectable man; may I never 
be a respectable man.” 

Part of this speech was made to the doctor (who thought the Goths 
weren’t extinct, any more than ingratitude), part only to Tom’s own 
heart. He would have run away from this place, but what could he do? 
He had no money, and could make none. He could not beg or steal, 
he was not low enough. His memory of his dead father, and the sort of 
vague idea that there might be somewhere some day a rest, where the 
highly respectable, like his uncle, would not exclude the father and son 
from a meeting once more, kept him from it. So Tom stayed at the 
doctor’s a little longer, but the page of this volume of his history was 
nearly turned to that one with “ Finis” on it. 

It must have been a dreary life to lead, without money and without 
friends. He read of deeds of daring and wild adventure, and then came 
away from “ boundless prairies,” and tracking the lion by moonlight, to 
make up draughts and blue pills, which he detested. 

So, of course, recklessly thinking things could only be better with him, 
or more likely not caring to think at all, Tom went once and again to 
drown his troubles. He knew it was a low and miserable way of doing it, 
but what did that matter to one who was low and miserable ? 

So the doctor washed his hands of his pupil, and wrote to tell Tom’s 
uncle why he was compelled to perform such an ablution. 


** My love,” said Mr. Hardy to his wife (he was an affectionate man in 
the bosom of his family), ‘* Doctor Chapman won’t keep Thomas Brook.” 

““T knew he would come to no good,” said Mrs. Hardy, resignedly, 
spreading jam on Charley’s bread and butter. | 

(N.B. ‘The children always had jam, Tom dry bread. The children 
grumbled if that jam wasn’t “ thick.” Tom was expected to say an in- 
ward grace over his “ good wholesome food.’’) . 

‘* So did I, my dear, but it’s worse than we expected.” 

Here Mr. Hardy raised his cup to his lips, accompanied with smile at 
wife and peculiar expression, as if satisfied with his pantomimic powers. 

“ Oh!” said his ready-witted wife. 

“Pa! why do you do like that?” inquired Master Charley, on whom 
nothing was lost save advice. 

* To tell mamma that Cousin Tom is very wicked,” said Miss Emily 
the elder, sagely. 

“There is no occasion to call him ‘cousin,’ my love,” reproved 
mamma. 

“Oh, very well. But he is wicked, isn’t he? That was why he 
_ always wore Johnny’s old coats, wasn’t it, mamma ?” 

No one was at table out of the bosom of the family, which was exten- 
sive, and Mrs. Hardy did not blush. 

“ Be quiet, children, and don’t ask about Thomas; only never grow 
like him, that’s all,” said papa. 
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“ My dear! as if such a thing could be possible!’’ remonstrated the 
fond mother. 

Was it not the good old custom of the Spartans to exhibit the vices of 
their dependents to their children, and should not good old customs be 
kept up ? 

« Now run away; I want to speak to mamma. Charley dear, say 
your grace.” The Spartans were well brought up. 

“ Thank God for my good breakfast.” 

“Go away, darlings!” Then the worthy couple stirred their coffee, 
and discussed Tom comfortably. ‘It is a shame, after all I have done 
for that boy.” Mr. Hardy felt his righteous indignation rising. 

“ There’s no occasion to do anything more,” said his prudent wife. 

“* No occasion,” responded her far-seeing husband. _ “ But how would 
you like to see the name of Brook, cousin to our children, figuring in the 
papers as poacher, vagrant, thief very likely? How soon the forgotten 
cousinship would be in every one’s mouth then. It is certainly very 
hard on us, very, but when a lad takes to ¢hat road there’s no saying 
where he'll stop. Then people will say Z should have stopped him.” 

Mrs. Hardy silently digested her husband’s remarks along with her 
buttered toast, then spoke suddenly : 

“ Your Uncle Michael! A solitary grumbling old man, with a ridi- 
culous amount of good nature. If we asked him to take young Brook, 
he never would say no. I don’t want any of the Gray set to get in 
there. Tom might do us a good service by keeping the crows off the 
fruit.’’ (Here the lady smiled at her own pleasantry.) ‘“ Of course, no 
one could take a fancy to Tom, and I do believe your Uncle Michael 
wouldn’t care to have him, so long as he wasn’t bothered.” 

* Til think of it, my love,” said the husband, whose digestion was not 
so rapid as his wife’s. ‘ Now I must be off.” 

Let us suppose, during the intervals of business in that day (business 
done in all equity and justice), Mr. Hardy turned over in his mind the 
plan respecting ‘l'om, and it found favour there. So clients came to Mr. 
Hardy (those, at least, who could pay), and felt sure they should receive 
due returns for that payment. A just man was Mr. Hardy, but is it 
eee alone that Our Father tells us to deal out to our fellow-men? God 

elp us if it were so. Would a prodigal son ever retrace his steps if he 
thought justice only would come out to meet him? Would not many a 
weary heart sink down with despair if nothing but justice looked upon its 
sins ? 

There is something else the Great Teacher taught long ago upon the 
mountain-side, saying, “ Blessed are the merciful.” 


It was by the parliamentary train, slow, and crowded, and hot, with 
i one in it striving to get near the windows, that Tom went to 
Uncle Michael’s. Sitting silently in the corner of the close third-class 


carriage, taking notice of no one, and no one taking notice of him, but 
with his ticket securing him his place unmolested, he was bitterly 
thinking. 
“If they would only give me a chance! Put to that work at the 
doctor’s, which I hated, and knowing nothing else, without a fresh start 
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(which I have no money to give myself) what can I do? I am not 
clever enough to turn my hand to anything, and, besides, there is Mr. 
Hardy (I am to call him Mr. now, after my ‘disgraceful conduct’).” 
And Tom’s hand was clenched on the knees of his poor thin trousers, and 
a word rose in his throat at the remembrance. 

There was a woman sitting next him, with a baby in her arms and a 
sleepy child at her knee. It was hot work having to watch the sleepy 
child and amuse the cross baby, with so little by way of amusement. 

“If any one would hold it!” said the poor mother, doubtfully. 

«JT will,” said Tom, and took it. 

Tom was not ornamental; he had no glittering ring or chain to hold 
up to its eyes, and fill them with wondering delight. His clothes were 
only of that strictly necessary character usually worn by children at in- 
stitutions. They had not even that air of bygone betterness which cling 
to some garments to the last. 

And yet—the baby ceased erying when Tom danced it up and down 
in his arms. Perhaps those baby eyes saw deeper into poor Tom than 
the rest of them did, with eyes that could generally see so much more. 

At all events, the baby was good, and even the baby’s smiles seemed 
to bring a softer light into Tom’s grey eyes. It was a very little would 
bring that soft light there, but that little had never been given him. 

The train stopped, and Tom handed back the baby at the little wooden 
shed which was the station, two or three miles from Uncle Michael’s. 
There was no one to meet him. Why should there be? He shouldered 
his small box, and went across the fields. 

In a happier light, Tom would not have been insensible to the brooks 
and hedgerows glowing under the warm sunshine, which were all such a 
change to him, but, as things were, he took little notice of them. 

“ A new life of dependence! a new life of dependence!” sang the 
birds, little knowing what they sang to him, little knowing what a diffe- 
rent song they sing to half the ears that hear them. 

Might he not strike out into a new and better path? Tom looked 
down at his hands. They were not great, strong, muscular hands, still 
they could work—why didn’t they? He had failed once, so no one 
seemed to think he could ever succeed. Tom wasn’t a ninepin worth 
setting up often, and so, with the knowledge of what others thought of 
him, there seemed to come crushing on him a new knowledge of himself, 
which had been taught him at every step of his young life. What every 
one said must have some truth in it. 

So he went on gloomily to Uncle Michael’s. 

It was a great house, with large shady gardens, and rooks cawing 
among the elms, but, altogether, the place looked rather neglected. 
Nature had done a great deal, but art had added nothing. 

The lawn was green, but the grass was long, and covered with daisies, 
while all the other flowers had a sort of air as if they were left to grow as 
they could by themselves. 

Did Tom expect a welcome? I don’t think so, and yet he would have 
felt that dull dreary feeling round his heart grow less if there had been 


one. It is pleasant to every one of us to have some kind hand in 
greeting. 
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He walked up the avenue, rang at the glass door, and his ring brought 
out a maid (very unlike the lawn, being very much cared for). 

“Ts Mr. Oldfield at home?” asked Tom. 

“Oh! you are the gentleman, sir.” (This was said with no amiable 
expression.) “ I'll tell Mr. Oldfield. Will you want your box up- 
stairs ?” 

Tom thought he hardly wanted it there at all. He felt rather choked 
as Mr. Oldfield was “told,” and came out into the hall. He was a very 
undemonstrative man, rarely even shook hands with any one, and though 
anything but an unkind man at heart, hid his kindness so much under a 
bushel, that few ever thought of removing the bushel and finding it. 
“Uncle Michael” was a bachelor, with bachelor affections; his pipe was 
wife and family to him; he greeted Tom in his usual manner to those 
outside the family circle (which one might call the wreaths of tobacco- 
smoke). Why should he make an exception of him, with Tom’s testi- 
monials sent by Mr. Hardy, whom, however, he did not like? 

** How do you do ?” grunted “ Uncle Michael,” as a matter of form. 

* How do you do?” responded Tom. 

“ Bring in a couple of cups at tea,” said the master of the house to 
his servants, who had come out to eye Tom, and regarded him discon- 
tentedly. 

After these sentences the two men settled down into every-day life from 
the moment. 

“ Two plates more, and two cups,”’ that expressed the difference exactly 
to “ Uncle Michael” of Tom living with him. 

Each going his own way, and about his own business, so silently, 
meeting each other about the place more like two shadows than two men ; 
so the sun fell on the old dial, and marked the passing hours, nothing 
else. Tom took the gardens under his care, and they flourished under it. 
The long grass and daisies disappeared, and flowers grew so abundantly 
that passers-by looked in at them admiringly through the white gates. 
And still the birds sang to Tom as he worked there, “A life of de- 
pendence—a life of dependence.’’ What was the miserable care of a few 
flowers for a man (prematurely old, though only just turned twenty-one) 
to live for? Could not any gardener, for twenty pounds a year, do all 
he did, and do it better? Was he happier now than at the doctor’s? I 
think not, for at all events it was work there, and here it was a life still 
more solitary and purposeless, without that work as a companion. 
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ABOUT COMING TO BELIEVE ONE’S OWN LIE. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Prosrero, duke of Milan, enamoured of study and the liberal arts, 
east upon his brother, Antonio, the government of his realm. Antonio 
abused the trust. He new created the creatures that were Prospero’s, 
“or changed them, or else new-formed them.” And thus it came to pass 
that while the rightful—though hardly can he be called the reigning— 
duke was rapt in secret studies, the false Antonio, having both the key 
of officer and office, set all hearts in the state to what tune pleased his 
ear; so that now he was, as Prospero, fretting in exile, phrases it, 


The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t. 


Prospero neglecting worldly ends, “all dedicate to closeness,”—his 
usurping brother found usurpation easy work, and got so used to the daily 
exercise of supreme power, that before very long he came to believe, 
virtually and in effect, to all practical intents and purposes, that he him- 
self, Antonio, was the duke : 
— like one 

Who, having, unto truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie,—he did believe 

Tle was the duke.* 


The construction of this sentence, as Mr. Grant White observes, is a 
little involved, and so the MS. corrector of Mr. Collier’s folio of 1632 
changes the words “ unto truth” in the first line, to to untruth. But this, 
the American critic objects, will never do. ‘ How can a man make a 
sinner of his memory to untruth by telling a ie? The correction 
achieves nothing but nonsense. The plain construction of the passage, 
as the original gives it, is, ‘Who, having made such a sinner of his 
memory unto truth, to credit his own lie by telling of it, which gives us 
a portrait of a kind of liar that is not uncommon.” 

A deceived heart, in the language of the Hebrew prophet,t hath so 
turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not a 
lie in my right hand ? 

Manifold and variegated are the forms which self-credulous lying, or 
self-mystification, assumes,—from white lies to the biggest of black ones. 
Shaftesbury remarks, in his Letter concerning Enthusiasm, that men are 
wonderful happy in a faculty of deceiving themselves, whenever they set 
heartily about it, and that a very small foundation of any passion will 
serve us, not only to act it well, but even to work ourselves into it beyond 
our own reach.§ Elsewhere his lordship owns himself so charitable, as to 

* The Tempest, Act I. Se. 2. 


Shakspeare’s Scholar. By R.G. White, A.M. Notes on the Tempest (p. 91). 
Isaiah, xliv. 20. 
§ 


See the opening pages of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. 
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think there is more of innocent delusion than voluntary imposture in the 
world ; and that they who have most imposed on mankind, have first im- 
posed upon themselves, and are so much the more successful, as they can 
act their part more naturally, and to the life.** Nor needs there any 
abstruse depth of philosophy to see, and sing, that 


Fresh confidence the speculatist takes 

From every hair-brain’d proselyte he makes, 
And therefore prints :—himself but half deceived 
Till others have the soothing tale believed.t 


Vires acquirit eundo. Of his very eccentric and troublesome contem- 
porary, the Earl of Buchan, Sir Walter Scott observes, on journalising his 
death, that his imagination was so fertile, that he seemed really to believe 
the extraordinary fictions which he delighted in telling.t It is a melan- 
choly reflection that scarcely more than a year after entering this note in 
‘his Diary, Sir Walter himself became gradually subject—from the pro- 
gress of disease—to a hallucination of a painful character, though to him 
at the time soothing and satisfactory. Towards the autumn of 1831] his 
friends could see that he was beginning to entertain the notion that his 
debts were paid off. By degrees, says his son-in-law and biographer, 
“dwelling on this fancy, he believed in it fully and implicitly’§—and 
though a gross delusion, neither his publisher nor any one else had the 
heart to disturb it by any formal statement of figures. 

Like good-natured, fussy little Lady Bellair, in Mr. Disraeli’s love- 
story,—who, a systematic match-maker by benevolence or malice pre- 
pense, persuaded herself into a belief of her having brought together the 
two happy pairs who figure off in the tale in question, and whom she 
made a point of so constantly visiting on the strength of that assurance. 
* As her ladyship persists in asserting, and perhaps now really believes, 
that both matches were the result of her matrimonial craft, it would be 
the height of ingratitude if she ever.could complain of the want of a hearty 
welcome.” 

One ad apply to this subject what we are told of Elliston the actor, 
that when the Coronation was performed, in which he took the principal 
part, he, by dint of the nightly fiction, came at length to fancy himself the 
king, and would burst into tears, and hiccough a blessing on the people, 
—his people. And Mr. Thackeray assures us of George 1V., that he had 
heard so much of the war, knighted so many people, and worn such a pro- 
digious quantity of marshal’s uniforms, cocked-hats, cock’s feathers, scarlet 
and bullion in general, that he actually fancied he had been present in 
some campaigns, and, under the name of General Brock, led a tremendous 
charge of the German legion at Waterloo.§ 

Mr. Sala, who pronounces the Marseillais to be the most barefaced and 
most entertaining liars he ever met with,—adding, however, that they lie, 
not from malice or uncharitableness, but from habit, from constitution, 


* The Moralists, A Rhapsody, sect. v. 

+ Cowper, The Progress of Error. 

t Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, April 20, 1829. 
§ Lockhart, Life of Scott, ch. Ixxx. 

|| Henrietta Temple, book vi. ch. xxv. 

{ The Four Georges. 
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from a vivid imaginativeness, rather than from a deliberate desire to de- 
ceive and defraud,—has a story to tell of them, in evidence that some- 
times, as he thinks, they believe in their own lies. A Marseillais (thus 
runs the story), visiting some relations at an adjoining village, told them, 
as a_mere Munchausenism and pastime, that a lion had escaped from a 
menagerie at Marseilles, and was rushing up and down La Cannébiére,* 
biting and rending the affrighted inhabitants by scores. The villagers, 
‘impelled by an irresistible curiosity, rushed into the city to see this de- 
vouring wild-beast who was decimating La Cannébiére. The Marseillais 
was left alone. He began to scratch his bushy head, and at last faltered 
forth, Mon Diou! si e’était vrai, ciou que z’avais dit !—‘ Suppose, after 
all, that what I told them was true!’ And he, the arch-deceiver, made 
the best of his way back to Marseilles, to see if by chance a roaring lion 
was not careering up and down La Cannébiére.”’t 

An acute writer has recently published an essay on the frequent fond- 
ness people show for attributing to a false step in life that want of success » 
which is really due to their incapacity,—the reflection serving so con- 
veniently to soothe their vanity and restore their self-esteem. We did 
wrong, it is true,—thus the essayist supposes them to commune with 
themselves ;—but then, if luck had not been incorrigibly hostile, the error 
would have been speedily repaired, and all would have gone on well. 
“ And after a certain time, a man gets into the way of looking back even 
upon the false step to which he pleads guilty as something for which he 
was not altogether responsible. Just as people go on telling an untrue 
story until they believe it to be true, they can in the same way go on 
ascribing all their ills to some one mistake, and to talk of it as they might 
be expected to talk of a blight that had descended upon them from the 
clouds.” For it is surprising, as this writer shows, how the lapse of time 
assists us in the pleasant process of divesting ourselves, as it were, of our 
own conduct. 

After relating how notably Perkin Warbeck acquitted himself, in the 
capacity of Pretender to the throne, insomuch that great folks as well as 
the vulgar generally believed that he was indeed Duke Richard, Lord 
Bacon adds: ‘ Nay, himself, with long and continual counterfeiting, and 
with oft telling a lie, was turned by habit almost into the thing he seemed 
to be, and from a liar to a believer.” 

Lord Brougham’s political portrait of Mr. Dundas (Lord Melville) in- 
cludes this feature—that, asa skilful debater, he was capable of producing 
a great effect in the House by his broad and coarse appeals to popular 
prejudices, and his confident statement of facts—those statements which, 
Sir Francis Burdett once happily observed, “ men fall into through an 
inveterate habit of official assertion.”|| Now Swift published elaborate 
Proposals for printing a very Curious Discourse, entitled YEYAOAOTIA 


* Of which the Marseillais sublimely say—with a positively superlative stretch 
_— comparative—that if Paris had a Cannébitre, Paris would be a little Mar- 
seilles. 

¢ The Streets of the World: Marseilles, La Cannébiére. 

} Essay (anonymous) on “ False Steps”—apparently by the author, always 
keen of vision and pen, of a double series (may arithmetical progression be its 
lot) of Essays on Social Subjects. 

§ Bacon, History of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh. 

|| Statesmen of the Time of George the Third, vol. ii. 
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MOAITIKH ; or, the Art of Political Lying,—apparently a joint affair 
of his and Dr. A1buthnot’s; in one chapter of which ironical treatise, the 
author “ warns the heads of parties against believing their own lies, which 
has proved of pernicious consequences of late ; both a wise party, and a 
wise nation, having regulated their affairs upon lies of their own in- 
vention.”* To whom might be applied Churchill’s lines : 


Poets, accustom’d by their trade to feign, 
Oft substitute creations of the brain 

For real substance, and, themselves deceived, 
Would have the fiction by mankind believed. 
Such is your case. 


Or one might equally apply the same satirical rogue of a poet’s deserip- 
tion of a certain hero of his, who 
personated Valour’s style 
So long, spectators to beguile, 
That, passing strange, and wondrous true, 
Himself at last believed it too.t 


Sir Matthew Hale warns his children, on the article of Lying, that as 
it is a great sin against Heaven, and a great offence against humanity, so 
is it also “‘an injury to the speaker; for, besides the disgrace which it 
brings upon him, it occasions so much baseness of mind, that he can 
scarcely tell truth, or avoid lying, even when he has no colour of neces- 
sity for it; and, in time, he comes to such a pass, that as other people 
cannot believe he speaks truth, so he himself scarcely knows when he tells 
a falsehood.”§ A state of mind epigrammatically depicted by Coleridge, 
in one of his newspaper jeua-d’esprit : 

Charles, grave or merry, at no lie would stick, 
And taught, at length, his mem’ry the same trick. 
Believing thus what he so oft repeats, 

He’s brought the things to such a pass,.poor youth, 
That now himself, and no one else, he cheats, 

Save when unluckily he tells the truth. || 


There is a generation of men, moralises good Owen Feltham, with 
whom it is a custom to clack out anything their heedless fancy springs ; 
who are so habituated to falsehood, that they can out-lie an almanack, or, 
what is more, a Chancery bill; who ‘will lie so often, that at last they 
are not conscious that they lie at all,”"{—creating figments of their own, 
and coming to regard them as facts. 

For by repeating often—says John Locke, in one of his miscellaneous 

apers—with vehemence of imagination the ideas that pertain to a sub- 
ject, these at length come to take so deep an impression, that they all 
a for clear truths or realities, though perhaps the greater part of them 

ave at several times been supplied only by the fancy, and are nothing 
but the pure effects of the imagination.** 


* Swift’s Prose Works, The Art of Political Lying. 

¢ Churchill’s Poems, The Farewell. t The Ghost, book iv. 

§ See Sir Mat. Hale’s Letter of Advice to his Children, 1662. 

|| Epigrams, by S. T. Coleridge. Appended to vol. iii. of his Essays on His 
Own Times. 

q Feltham’s Resolves, On Truth and Lying. 

** Life and Letters of John Locke; On Memory, 1678. 
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As Sir James Stephen remarks,* in his account of the career of John of 
Leyden, the rapidity with which the contagion of such stupid extrava- 
gances was propagated, and the apparent genuineness of the belief which 
a man of much fortitude and some acuteness at length yielded to the 
coinage of his own brain, are still curious, though not unfrequent phe- 
nomena in the science of mental nosology. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s consular experiences at Liverpool include his dealings 
with an old man, professedly a stray American, who had been wandering 
about England for seven-and-twenty years, and all the while doing his 
utmost to get home again. So at least he soberly affirmed. But pos- 
sibly he was an impostor, Mr. Hawthorne surmises, “ one of the multi- 
tudinous shapes of English vagabondism ; and told his falsehood with such 
powerful simplicity, because, by many repetitions, he had convinced him- 
self of its truth.’ 

The story of the miser, who, from long accustoming to cheat others, 
came at last to cheat himself, and with great delight and triumph picked 
his own pocket of a guinea to convey to his hoard, is considered “ not 
impossible or improbable,” by Fielding ; who goes on to say, that in like 
manner it fares with the practisers of deceit, who, from having long de- 
ceived their acquaintance, gain at last a power of deceiving themselves, 
and acquire that very opinion (however false) of their own abilj 3 
cellences, and virtues, into which they have for years perhaps en@gavoured 
to betray their neighbours.t 

Of that celebrated Nun of Kent, whose cell at Canterbury, for some 
three years, was “ the Delphic shrine of the Catholic oracle, from which 
the orders of Heaven were communicated even to the Pope himself,” Mr. 
Froude tells us, not only that by the Papal party she was universally be- 
lieved to be inspired,—Wolsey believing it, the bishops believing it, 
Queen Catherine believing it, and Sir Thomas More’s philosophy being 
no protection to him against the same delusion,—but that finally, she 
herself believed the world, when she found the world believed in her.§ 

Shrewd and suggestive are some remarks by the late Mr. Caldwell 
Roscoe, in his review of latter-day ghost-seeing and ghost-stories;—as 
where he says, that nothing makes even an unbeliever so sore as to throw 
doubts on his own ghost-story; and that the surest way to bring it out 
in strong relief is to suggest explanations, which are always met by ap- 
propriate facts; so that the crevices by which doubt may creep in are 
gradually filled up, and the narrator very soon conscientiously believes his 
narrative in its amended form.|| He comes to believe in his own—ghost. 


The process may be said to resemble that attributed by Richard to 
Matthew, in Prior’s metaphysical poem : 


And, pleased to find your system mended 
Beyond what you at first intended, 


* Ecclesiastical Essays, vol. i., Martin Luther. 

j Our Old Home, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, vol. i. p. 14. 

x Joseph Andrews, book iv. ch. vii. 

§ “Her story is a psychological curiosity. . . . She was probably deep in lying 
before she actually knew it. Fanaticism and deceit are strangely near relations 
to each other, and the deceiver is often the person first deceived, and the last who 
is aware of the imposture.”—Froude, History of England, vol. i. pp. 295, 301. 

|| Remains of W. C. Roscoe, vol. ii. p. 443. 
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The happy whimsey you pursue, 

Till you at length believe it true. 
Caught by your own delusive art, 
You fancy first, and then assert.* 


It has been remarked of Lady Morgan, as an autobiographer, that, 
Irish in all things, she was pre-eminently Irish in her facts, for which she 
depended very little on her memory. Not that, retaining one impression 
of a scene or incident, she deliberately stated or wrote down another; but 
that, retaining none, or an imperfect one, she stated or wrote down what 
was best calculated for immediate effect, most pleasing to her public, or 
most flattering to herself. We are told that she once wrote to Lady 
Charleville from some town in Warwickshire, to say that she had settled 
down to finish one of her books in a charming country, in a pretty apart- 
ment opening on a conservatory, with a velvet lawn before her door;— 
and that Lady Charleville, returning shortly afterwards from London to 
Dublin, stopped at the place, hunted up the address, and found “ Glorvina” 
in a small lodging in the suburb looking on a cabbage-garden. “ Para- 
doxical as it may seem, there was as much self-deception as vanity in 
this. She had fancied herself into the heroine of one of her own ro- 
mances, with the accessories, and wrote accordingly. ‘The real and the 
fictitious were so blended in her, that it gradually surpassed her power to 
separate them.” 

La Bruyére sayst that the man who tries to be thought younger than 
he really is, comes to believe himself of the age he gives out. And again, 
that the roturier who is in the habit of referring his origin to some 
ancient baron, from whom, with persistent mendacity, he claims direct 
descent, has the happiness of working himself up to a belief in the truth 
of this pedigree. 

Mr. Thackeray’s Andrea Fitch, in that unfinished story which, after 
an interval of long years, merged its sequel in the Adventures of Phili 
Firmin,—“ never spoke the truth; and was so entirely affected and 
absurd, as to be quite honest at last ;” for it is the author’s avowed belief 
that this fantastic youth—to whom the world was like the [then] Coburg 
[now Victoria] Theatre, and he in a magnificent costume acting a prin- 
cipal part—did not know truth from falsehood any longer, and was, when 
he was alone, when he was in company, nay, when he was unconscious 
and sound asleep snoring in bed, one complete lump of affectation.§ 
Andrea used to show to his friends, in strictest confidence, a ringlet, 
which he declared to be the hair of a dear girl in Spain, whom he loved 
to madness. ‘The precious token had been clipped by him from the wi 
of a lovely lay-figure, with cast-iron joints and a cardboard head, which 
had stood for some time in his atelier. Nor does it seem that he felt any 
shame about the assertion, or was eventually conscious of mendacious 
misrepresentation—for, with his imaginative temperament he “ had 
grown to believe that the hair did actually come from a girl in Spain,” || 
and loved to have it so, with all his heart. 

There is a down-easter, from the State of Maine, in one of Mr. Justice 


* Alma; or, the Progress of the Mind, canto iii. 
t Saturday Review, XIV. 684. t Les Caractéres, ch. xiv. 
§ A Shabby Genteel Story, ch. ii. || Ibid., ch. iv. 
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Haliburton’s books, who being told of a performer in Cushing’s Cireus 
Company who climbs up a pole, and stands on his head on the top of it, 
replies that he don’t doubt it, for he has done “ more nor that” himself. 
What more? he is asked. ‘ Why [says he], stranger, I don’t suppose 
you'll believe it; but I’ll tell you what I did. When I was standin’ on 
my head on the top of that are pole, I jist raised myself up a little with 
my arms, opened my jaws, put my teeth to it, and pulled it right up out 
of the ground, and then jumped down, with one end of it in my mouth.” 
“ Well,” says the other, “I don’t believe it, and that’s flat.” “I 
shouldn’t wonder [is the reply], if you didn’t. But I have told it so 
often, I believe it myself—I actually do.’’* 

One of Washington Irving’s earliest essays introduces us to an old 
gentleman addicted to unconscionably long stories,—among which there 
is one venerable joke, originally borrowed from Joe Miller, but which, 
“by dint of long occupancy and frequent repetition,” he “now firmly 
believes to have happened to himself somewhere in New England.’’+ 

Memorable after his sort is Mr. Perch the messenger, of the house of 
Dombey and Son, who was made a more important man than ever by the 
bankruptey—being besieged with questions about the firm and its fate. 
To meet which questions he would forge inventions wholesale, to his own 
glorification ; informing questioners, for instance, how he had once said, 
to the sublime head of the firm himself, “ Might I make so bold as ask, 
sir, are you unhappy in your mind?” (before the crash came;) and how 
Mr. Dombey had replied, “ My faithful Perch . . . . but no, it cannot 
be !’—and with that had struck his hand upon his forehead, and said, 
“ Leave me, Perch!’ Then, in short, would Mr. Perch, a victim to his 
position, tell all manner of lies; affecting himself to tears by those that 
were of a moving nature, and really believing that the inventions of 
yesterday had, on repetition, a sort of truth about them to-day.t 

In a later work by the same author we have 9 parallel passage of cha- 
racter. Mr. Stryver—that very tiresome barrister, who is always “ shoul- 
dering” his way where he is not wanted,—having been rejected by Miss 
Manette, and married a florid middle-aged widow instead, was in the 
habit of declaiming to the latter, over his full-bodied wine, on the arts 
Miss Manette (now Mrs. Darnay) had once put in practice to “ catch” 
him, and on the diamond-cut-diamond arts in himself, madam, which had 
rendered him “ not to be caught.” Some of his King’s Bench familiars, 
it is added, who were occasionally parties to the full-bodied wine and the 
lie, excused him for the latter by saying that he had told it so often, that 
he believed it himself—‘ which is surely such an incorrigible aggravation | 
of an originally bad offence, as to justify any such offender’s being carried 
off to some suitably retired spot, and there hanged out of the way.’’§ 

In connexion with this display of extra-forensic rhetoric, by which a 
barrister is charitably supposed to talk over himself, may be mentioned 
Perch’s counsel in Mr. Trollope’s case of Pike v. Perch. Pike’s junior 
counsel admits in confidence to a friend that he thinks Perch ought to 
have succeeded ; and adds: “ Sir Ricketty Giggs led for us, and I know 
he thought so too at first; though he got so carried away by his own 


* The Season Ticket, No. iii. { Salmagundi, No. xv. 
t Dombey and Son, ch. lviii. § A Tale of Two Cities, book ii. ch. xxi. 
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eloquence at last that I believe he changed his mind.”* We shall meet 
with another example of this kind of bar-belief, from the same author, by- 
and-by. 

Bowed Davie, the original of Scott’s Black Dwarf, used to spend his 
evenings at the back of the Woodhouse kitchen fire, and there make the 
rustics gape and stare at the many ghost, fairy, and robber stories which 
he had either heard of or invented, and poured out with unceasing volu- 
bility, and so often, that he believed them all true. 

Old Hundred, the lazy nigger coachman in Mrs. Stowe’s tale of the 
Dismal Swamp, is so profuse and emphatic in his excuses to his young 
mistress for not taking out the horses, that his wife, Aunt Rose, can’t 
refrain from a slap at her old man for telling the lady about his being up 
with Pete all night,t “ when de Lord knows you laid here snoring fit to 
tar de roof off. . . . I rally believe that you’ve told dem dar lies till you 
begin to believe dem yourself,” said Rose. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Miss Gushing, of Greshamsbury, who strives 
so hard, and all in vain, to make a conquest of Mr. Oriel, the high-church 
vicar,—and who subsides into the wife of a Methodist preacher at last,— 
is in the habit of saying, after the grapes are sour, that had she only 
chosen to exert herself like a certain other young lady, she could have 
had Mr. Oriel easily, oh, too easily; but she had despised such work, she 
said. And Miss Gushing “stated it as a fact so often that it is probable 
she was induced to believe it herself.”§ 

A later work of this very popular author supplies incidentally another 
sort of illustration. It is where the great barrister, Mr. Furnival’s, zeal 
in behalf of his client, Lady Mason, more than half suspected by him of 
forgery, is described and analysed. “Twenty years ago, at the time of 
the trial, he had at one time thought,—it hardly matters to tell what, but 
those thoughts had not been favourable to her cause. Then his mind had 
altered, and he had learned—as lawyers do learn—to believe in his own 
ease.”|| A separate essay, or volume, might be written, on these phases 
of professional psychology. A previous illustration of it, also by Mr. 
Trollope, has already been cited. 

Sir Archibald Alison moralises more suo upon Napoleon’s entire dis- 
regard of truth, and the “ unblushing, or perhaps it should be said uncon- 
scious effrontery with which he continued the most mendacious state- 
ments, after their falsehood had been demonstrated, not merely to others, 
but to himself.” In illustration of the extent to which the Emperor carried 
this “‘ extraordinary peculiarity,” we are referred to the statement of his 


* The Bertrams, by Anthony Trollope, ch. xii. 

t See Hore Subsecive, by John Brown, M.D. “The Black Dwarf’s Bones.” 

t “Ah, Miss Nina, dat an’t all. Pete was desperate sick last night. Why, 
Miss Nina, he was dat sick I had to be up with him ali night.”—Dred, ch. vi. 

§ Doctor Thorne, ch. xxxiv. || Orley Farm, vol. i. p. 93. 

§ Before the second trial comes on, Mr. Furnival has become entirely persuaded 
of his fair client’s guilt. But he waxes enthusiastic again in his speech for the 
defence. For Mr. Trollope opines that when a man knows he can speak with 
ease and energy, and that he is sure of eager listeners, it is all but impossible that 
he should fail to be enthusiastic, even though his cause be a bad one. So at any 
rate it was with Lady Mason’s counsel. “ All his old fire came back upon him, 
and before he had done he bad almost brought himself again to believe Lady 
Mason to be that victim of persecution as which he did not hesitate to represent 
her to the jury.”—Ibid., vol. ii, ch. xxxii. 
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private secretary and panegyrist Meneval, that having once for all formed 
an idea to himself, often totally unfounded, of the strength of the various 
corps and divisions of his army, he would issue his orders, and determine 
his expectations of them, as if they were of that strength, without the 
slightest regard to the returns of the commanders, which showed they 
were not of half the amount.* Ex hypothesi was with him de facto. His 
“ unconquerable adherence to error,” in the face of the clearest evidence, 
as seen in his writings whenever it suited his purpose, Sir A. Alison can 
only account for by suggesting, that Napoleon’s “ wishes were, literally 
speaking, the father to his thoughts, and that what he desired he really 
believed to be true.”t{ In other words, that having invented a bouncing 
lie, he stuck to it through thick and thin, and even came to believe in it 
himself. 

In one of his strenuous onsets against the home policy of our govern- 
ment during the outbreak of the French Revolution, Coleridge, himself 
at that time a party pamphileteer, declares the panic of property to have 
been struck in the first instance for party purposes, and goes on to say 
that “ when it became general, its propagators caught it themselves, and 
ended in believing their own lie ;—even as the bulls of Borodale are said 
sometimes to run mad with the echo of their own bellowing.”§ 

Again, in one of those manuscript notes and marginalia with which 
S. T. C. enriched his copy, greatly-prized, of Southey’s “ Life of Wesley,” 
the Moravian leader’s advice to the Methodist leader, when asked what 
could he preach,—namely, “ Preach faith ¢i// you have it; and then, 
because you have it, you will preach faith,”—is saddled by our annotator 
with the query: “ Is not this ¢oo like, Tell a lie long enough and often 
enough, and you will be sure to end in believing it ?”|| 

How much old men (at least of the Shallow sort) are given to lying, 
is a Shakspearean common-place. Centenarians of the Parr and Jenkins 
figure have recently been subjected, by the sceptical, to the general charge 
of more or less mild white, or sub-conscious mendacity. It might be sup- 
posed, observes one of Sir G. C. Lewis’s critical school, that an educated 
man should know his own age, were it not that the process by which a 
fiction gradually imposes upon its author is only too familiar to every one 
who likes to tell a story. To believe your own lies is the first step in the 
art of lying gracefully. 

That acute metaphysician and always careful writer, Mr. Samuel 
Bailey, in his able investigation of the causes of belief being regarded as 
voluntary, refers to the habit people have of taking up opinions as a sort 


* Vie privée de Napoléon, III. 121. 

[But why, and how, iterally speaking ?] 
Continuation of History of Europe, vol. iii. ch. xviii. 

\ The Friend, by S. T. Coleridge, vol. ii. essay i. 

|| See Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 93, edit. 1864. 

{ “A certain respectable Dissenting minister used to draw crowded houses by 
announcing that he would preach at the age of more than one hundred. He cor- 
roborated his statement by a lively account of a battle in which he had won dis- 
tinction in his youth. When the old gentleman died, aged one hundred and seven, 
in the odour of sanctity, it appeared, by examining a register, that the battle had 
been fought before his birth. The evidence for such cases cannot be sufficiently 
weighed till a proper allowance has been deducted for enormous lying. When an 
old man’s brain is growing gradually bewildered, it would be hard to grudge him 
the harmless gratification of spinning incredible yarns.”—Essay on Longevity, 
Sat. Rev., XTX, 44, 
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of party badge—which “ opinions,” having no dependence on the under- 
standing, may be assumed and discarded at pleasure; but which, by 
partisans thus taking them up, are often maintained with more violence 
than such as are founded on the most thorough conviction. By thus de- 
fending opinions of which they have no clear conviction, people often 
succeed, says Mr, Bailey, in imposing on themselves as well as others. 
“ Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that they are not 
always aware of the exact state of their own minds; they frequently 
imagine themselves to believe more than they are actually convinced of. 
On many questions they are not able to form any definite decision, and 
yet, from the necessity of professing some opinion, or joining some party, 
and from the habit of making assertions, and even arguing in favour of 
what they are thus pledged to support, they come to regard themselves 
as entertaining positive sentiments on points about which they are really 
in doubt.”* Notwithstanding this reserved point, practically they come 
to believe their own lie—that of taking up with what they are verily con- 
vineed of ; and may, without much injustice, be referred to the category 
of Inveracities described by the metaphysical poet (Queen Anne’s 
style) : 
ye) As folks, quoth Richard, pe to leasing, 

Say things at first because they’re pleasing, 

Then prove what they have once asserted, 

Nor care to have their lie deserted, 

Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 

And, oft repeating, they believe them. 


DAVID THE SCULPTOR. 
BY THEODORE KARCHER. 


In the early part of last year, the inhabitants of Paris witnessed a re- 
markable funeral procession passing along the Boulevards. Men of every 
rank and every profession, politicians and artists, members of the Institut 
de France and simple mechanics, followed the hearse which carried to 
the grave the mortal remains of a great sculptor and a good citizen, 
David (d’Angers). The students who lined the streets, recognising 
amongst the mourners the venerable old poet Beranger, cheered him en- 
thusiastically, and the silence which is generally observed on such solemn 
oceasions by the French people, was soon broken by the cries of “ Vive 
la liberté! vive Béranger!”’ But the young patriots were arrested, and 
several of them sentenced to fines and imprisonment. 

This public emotion will be easily accounted for if we remember that 
in David (d’Angers) the art of sculpture had lost one of its chiefs on the 
Continent, and the republican party a man who had faithfully belonged 
to it from his childhood to the end of his life. During a career of sixty- 
seven years, he had completed more than one hundred busts and five 


* Essays on the Formation of Opinions, § iv. 
+ Prior, Alma, canto iii. 
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hundred medallions; and produced, amongst other chefs-d’ceuvre, the 
statue of Guttenberg at Strasbourg, the statues of General Bonchamps, 
Corneille, Cuvier, and Jefferson, the triumphal arch at Marseilles, and 
the fronton of the Panthéon at Paris. 

Our object is not so much to dwell here on the artistical merits of that 
great man, as to give the true story of his life. It has been our good 
fortune to draw it from private sources, from near relations of the late 
sculptor, and we thought it to be a very instructive tale, for it will prove 
once more that every high aim may be obtained in the world by a certain 
amount of energy and perseverance. 

David’s father was a not altogether unworthy sculptor in wood, and 
had been left an orphan when still a mere child. A distant relative, a 
rather indifferent carver, had undertaken to teach him his own profession ; 
but the intelligent boy soon discovered that his master’s knowledge was 
not very profound, and spent all his leisure hours in peeping through the 
windows of distinguished artists. One of the most illustrious remarked 
this persevering attention, and addressing one day abruptly the poor 
youth, who looked steadfastly at him, said, “You seem to be much 
pleased with my work, my child; shall I teach you to do the same?” 
The young Louis accepted with enthusiasm, and left his parent a few 
days afterwards. But his new master was a gambler and a drunkard, 
and the honest young man, fearing the contagion of a bad example, 
wisely determined to leave Paris. In the course of his travels he came 
to Angers, and married there the daughter of a cabinet-maker, 

The revolution of 1789 broke out, calling all the children of France to 
arms for the defence of the territory and the new principles of liberty. 
Louis David willingly obeyed the solemn appeal of his country, and 
fought against the Chouans of La Vendée. When, after many troubles 
and hardships he returned to his hearth, he found himself reduced to 
dire poverty, and knowing by his own sad experience how many impe- 
diments are thrown in the way of an artist, he desired his son, Pierre- 
Jean, the subject of this notice, to embrace a more lucrative profession. 
But the latter had inherited his father’s love of art, and when yet a mere 
child spent the whole of his time in carving wood or drawing figures, 
The young sculptor wanted to go to Paris, and at last, subjugated by the 
earnest entreaties of his beloved child and of Professor Delusse, the 
father could no longer withhold his approbation. But alas! that was all 
it was in his power to give, and young David set out for the metropolis 
with little more than two pounds in his pocket. 

He was then eighteen years old. It would be impossible to retrace 
the intense sufferings he underwent at that period of his life. He worked 
assiduously at the triumphal arch of the Carrousel, and earned tenpence 
aday. During the evening and part of the night he studied the pictures 
of the first French master, Nicolas Poussin, for he had not as yet made 
his choice between sculpture and painting, for which latter art he retained 
a great taste. When sleep at last overcame him, he took a momentary 
rest on what he called his bed: this was simply an old carved door, upon 
which he stretched a cloth. He thought he would sleep less upon this 
rude couch, and his body was much bruised. He suffered also very often 
from hunger. We have before us the following touching note, in his 
own handwriting : ; 
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“ Nobody took an interest in me; my father was too poor to help me, 
and my mother could only exhort me to be patient. I believe this in- 
difference towards me had its source in my excessive timidity and my 
pride, which caused me to dissimulate my sad position. One of my 
friends, a pupil of Roland, brought from time to time a loaf of bread. 
I have, during eighteen months, eaten nothing but bread, on Sundays 
excepted.” 

In another note he says: ‘“ When I studied in order to win the prize 
of Rome, I lived in the Rue des Cordiers, near the Sorbonne. My room 
was close under the roof, and in the story beneath me lived a government 
employé, who gave each Sunday a dinner to his friends. I cannot express 
what were my feelings when I heard the clattering sound of the plates, 
the jingling of the glasses, the echo of that frank and joyful cordiality, I, 
poor forlorn youth, who ate nothing but bread, and drank but water— 
accompanied by many a bitter tear. Then, with the mobility of happy 
youthfulness, the magic word of Rome carried me far away from the 
employé and his society, and I took my refuge amongst the great men 
of Plutarch, or the charming pages of Paul and Virginiz and of Atala. 
When the advancing night fell heavily on my eyelids, I took fresh 
courage from the reading of those sublime works. I opened my window, 
which looked over many roofs ; I saw all the lights extinguished, and I 
felt a sensation of pride to be thus alone awake for glory. When I per- 
ceived by chance some small light glittering like mine on the top window 
of a house, I said to myself, ‘ Perhaps some human being suffers there the 
cruel agony of death, while I consume here my life for an uncertain 
future.’ ” 

Such persevering labour must soon find its reward. Eighteen months 
after his departure from home, David won a medal at the Academy, and 
exhibited at the public competition some beautiful specimens, which 
attracted every one’s notice. His native town—Angers—resolved to 

rant him an annual aid of twenty-four pounds. In the same year 
1810) he won an ordinary prize, and the following the first great prize 
—the prize of Rome. 

This distinction enabled the young artist to seek fresh and lasting 
inspirations under the ardent sky of Italy, in that beautiful country of 
great men and great deeds, the earth of which preserves piously the re- 
mains of the heroes and the marble of the statues. He remained there 
five years, as pensioner of the French Academy, studying with care the 
principles of artistic composition. He visited with true love the rich 
museums of Naples, Portici, and Pompeii, and gained the friendship of 
the painter Ingres and the sculptor Canova, who initiated the aspiring 
Frenchman into the secrets of art. 

David was much struck with the finished touch, the rare and antique 
perfection of Canova’s works; but he was profoundly grieved by their 


striking uselessness in a national and religious point of view. In pre- 


sence of these admirable statues, nearly all called to light by the influence- 


of Pagan antiquity, and borrowed from the ideas of Grecian mythology, 


he asked what generous feelings, what patriotic enthusiasm, they were- 
able to produce in the souls of the spectators. At that time already he- 
looked at the products of art as destined to the instruction of the people,. 


being well adapted to recal to mind national triumphs, and to propose 2 
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noble aim. He was no partisan of the favourite romantic maxim, “ Art 
for the sake of art,” because in his eyes the artist, too, should have a 
useful object in view. He is aware that the masses of the people want 
to be encouraged and instructed, therefore the works of the sculptor 
should not only excite the enthusiasm of a few chosen imaginations, but 
give noble thoughts to all men. 

David, at least for one, puts an end to the idolatrous worship of the 
form, and seems to say to the sculptors, let the gods of the antique fable 
sleep in their graves ; think of the heroes who have been of service to 
humanity, and of the men who have illustrated the country in which you 
were born. He intended from that time to celebrate all the glories of 
his native country, and indeed there is hardly an illustrious name in the 
recent history of France whom his chisel has not immortalised. 

At that epoch of his life David got into serious political troubles. He 
was born in 1789; as a child of four years, he had been carried on a 
cannon, amongst the republican soldiers, against the Chouans of La 
Vendée; and he never forgot these two circumstances. During his 
whole life he showed an ardent democratical spirit. In 1810, when the 
students were at work in the museum of Paris, the Emperor Napoleon 
came into the gallery. All the young modellers left their places and 
went to meet the great captain; David clone remained, and said, “I 
will not see the conqueror of France.’’ And in fact he never looked at 
him. Although he had many opportunities for it, he was more consistent 
than the celebrated painter of the same name, who, calling himself a de- 
mocrat, courted, nevertheless, the successful dictator. 

When in Italy, he joined the Carbonari, and was one of a numerous 
party which tried to meet the ex-king Murat in his unfortunate expedi- 
tion. But the latter had already been shot ; the young sculptor was 
made a prisoner at Paestum, and was solely indebted for his life and 
liberty to the magnanimity of a Hungarian officer. He saw at that time 
in the adventurous Murat a simple general who proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Italy, for when asked in 1846 or 47, by the former Queen 
of Naples, to execute the statue of her husband, he wrote to her: “I 
will not make the bust of a man who has carried arms against France.” 

The same patriotic feeling prevented him, in 1816, when he suffered 
again from dire poverty in London, to accept the commission of executing 
a triumphal arch in commemoration of the battle of Waterloo. The 
English public can but honour such high sentiments, which spring from 
an ardent love of one’s native country. 

And then David’s patriotism was not exclusive, for one of his best 
statues is that of the Vendean general, Bonchamps. The royalist hero 
is represented lying on a litter and wounded to death; he hears that his 
companions intend to murder four thousand republican prisoners, and 
raising himself upon his arm in sublime agitation, he exclaims: “ No! 
mercy to the prisoners! I command it.’’ The last humane order of 
the dying chief was obeyed, and four thousand unhappy men were saved : 
among them our sculptor’s own father. 

From 1820, till the period of his death, David enjoyed a high fame, 
both in the artistical and political world. We have already given the 
names of some of his chief works. England possesses his busts of Jeremy 
Bentham and Lady Morgan; the United States those of Washington, 
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Lafayette, and Fenimore Cooper, and the statue of Jefferson. Never 
has an artist executed more than he did, and, nevertheless, there will 
not be found one of the products of his chisel wanting in high qualities. 

His statue of John Guttenberg shows the inventor of the art of printing 
in a pensive posture; near him stands a printing-press, and he is in the 
act of looking over the first proof-sheet, on which appear the words of 
the Genesis: ‘“ And there was light.” On the pedestal are crowded, in 
beautiful groups, the illustrious men of all ages and all nations, cele- 
brating, as it were, the first printer as the most useful among them. 

The inauguration of this statue at Strasbourg in 1840, was the occa- 
sion for a féte, which the good inhabitants of the Franco-German Alsace 
will for ever remember. It lasted three days, and the whole civilised 
world was represented at it; even the green banner of Brazil and the 
flags of the South-American republics were seen at the cortége, carried 
in the hands of natives of the respective countries. For three evenings 
the lofty cathedral, the most remarkable of all Gothic structures which 
the religious fervour of the middle age has elevated on the borders of the 
Rhine, was one blaze of light. But the most interesting feature of the 
ceremony was a procession of artisans and working men of every profes- 
sion, accompanying masterpieces of exquisite workmanship, and doing 
homage to the most useful of all trades, to the art of printing, which has 
proved more powerful than fire and sword, than tyranny and persecution. 
The whole was of such an ennobling character, although (a thing rarely 
met with on the Continent) there were neither police nor soldiers to be 
seen, that even M. Dupin, member of the French Academy, and then 
procureur-général at the Court of Cassation, said, in the joy of his heart, 
“ A féte is always beautiful when the authorities have nothing to do 
with it.” 

- David himself preferred to all his other works his statue of “ Reviving 
Greece’’—his dear little one, as he used to call it. It forms the magniti- 
cent and touching mausoleum of Notis Botzaris, in Missolonghi, and con- 
sists of a charming Greek girl lying on the tomb of the liberator of 
her country, and spelling, with the aid of her hand, that glorious name 
which Lord Byron pronounced never without emotion. Victor Hugo 
says of it: “It is difficult to see something more beautiful than this 
statue ; it joins the grand style of Phidias to the expressive manner of 
Puget.” When David, exiled after the 2nd of December, 1851, went 
to Greece, accompanied by his young daughter, he found his poor statue 
grossly mutilated by the Greeks themselves, which circumstance added 
much to his griefs. 

Many regard the fronton of the Panthéon as his chef-d’ceuvre. It 
was entrusted to him, after the revolution of 1830, by the minister, 
M. Guizot, who signed then the programme written by the artist. 
M. Thiers confirmed this programme in 1834; but in 1838 the views of 
the government were changed, and M. de Montalivet asked him to sup- 
press the figures of Liberty, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Manuel; he refused. 
The minister promised him, if he would consent to the desired sup- 
pression, to let him sculp the fronton of the Chamber of Deputies. 
* No,” said David; “besides, you would again refuse the subject, for I 
would not agree to adopt any other but the ‘ Oath at the Tennis-court.’ ” 
“You make yourself impracticable,” replied M. de Montalivet; and 
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there the matter dropped. The scaffolding which concealed the fronton 
was secretly taken away, and the work was not officially inaugurated. 
The students of the University of Paris were desirous to make a demon- 
stration, and to begin by burning publicly the scaffolding; but the 
sculptor succeeded in restraining them from this violent purpose. 

David was not only a great man, he was also a good man, in the true 
sense of the word. Rouget de l’Isle, the celebrated author of the 
“* Marseillaise,” was suffering from extreme poverty, and was at the same 
time dangerously ill. As soon as the sculptor heard it, he went to see 
him, and obtained his permission for executing his profile in marble. 
When the bust was completed, he made a lottery of ninety tickets for 
twenty francs each. All the tickets were immediately taken, and the 
whole sum, 72/., was given to the poet, whom this timely help restored 
to life. 

We could easily multiply such traits ; but it will be sufficient to state 
that he completed nearly all his medallions, busts, and statues gratuitously, 
and that he enriched his native town with a splendid collection of works 
of art. In return, the city of Angers had named a street after him, but 
in 1852 the Second Empire gave orders to change that name. 

We must say that the world has not been ungrateful to David, and 
that his exertions received many a high reward. For the mausoleum of 
Botzaris he received from King Otho the decoration of “ the Order of the 
Saviour.” Previously, in 1825, he had been presented with the star of 
the Legion of Honour, and in 1826 he had been elected a member of the 
French Institut, and Professor of the Academy of Arts. In 1831, he 
married a rich and accomplished lady, the granddaughter of Laréveillére- 
Lepaux, one of the five members of the Directoire of the French Re- 
public. In 1838, the Archxological Society of Beziers gave their prize 
to an ode addressed to P. J. David, by M. Constant Dubos. 

This great man, with admirable consistency, never made any com- 
promise with what he thought to be his duty, and belonged during his 
whole life to the same political party. Barére, who had presided over the 
National Convention during the trial of Louis XVI., entrusted to him 
and to Hippolyte Carnot the publication of his memoirs. In 1848, he 
was elected mayor of the eleventh arrondissement of Paris, and member 
of the Constituent National Assembly. At the moment of the coup 
d'état of 1851 he was imprisoned and exiled, with many other good 
citizens. His faithful friend Béranger, hearing that his health was much 
impaired, succeeded in getting for him the permission of returning to 
France without conditions, but he came only back, as it were, to 
accompany, as chief mourner, the mother of another devoted friend, 
M. Ledru-Rollin, to the grave, and to breathe his last in his native 
country. 

These are the short outlines of a useful and well-employed life. 
Sprung from the inferior ranks of society, David attained, in spite of 
many obstacles, through want and misery and persecution, the highest 
reputation which man can win. He made himself what he was by per- 
severance and labour, and became thus the equal of the genial men of 
all epochs, who, taking only counsel from their sublime inspiration, have 
opened to themselves the road which leads to imperishable glory. 
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BRED IN THE BONE. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PERJURY ? 


I HEARD no more of Messrs. Rattler and Grip for some time, and 
concluded that Mr. Suttleton’s tactics had been successful. Vallance was 
quite fierce in triumphant self-laudation. 

*T told you so, my boy, but you wouldn’t listen to me. I said so all 
along, you know! ‘The way to meet such rogues is to shake the Old 
Bailey noose before their eyes!” 

There is an old adage about hallooing before you are out of the wood, 
and in this instance Vallance’s peans were premature. Mr. Suttleton 
again summoned me to London: the threat of prosecution for stealing or 
unlawful possession of the will had not frightened the enemy off—on the 
contrary, he was preparing for action. 

“ Well, I have a good defence, at all events,’’ I remarked to my re- 
spectable solicitor, complacently. ‘* Previous payment, of course.” 

“ Hem! I don’t think ¢hat will be the line of defence, Mr. Cuttleby,” 
replied Suttleton, gravely ; “but it is in the best hands in London—you 
may depend upon that.” 

“The best hands in London” were named Hymen and Moseley (their 
great-grandfathers’ names, Mr. Suttleton told me confidentially, had been 
Hyams and Moses), and their offices were in the neighbourhood of 
Ludgate-hill, and thither he proposed that I should accompany him. 
Hymen and Moseley’s offices were not what my gentle reader has been 
accustomed to see when he calls upon his family solicitor to execute a 
lease or a mortgage deed, but they were what Mr. Calcraft often sees 
when he goes to execute a man. A collection of low foreheads, villanous- 
looking faces, knavish eyes, and coarse and vulgar features—the two first 
belonging to some of Messrs. Hymen and Moseley’s clients giving in- 
structions or awaiting their turn; the two last to Messrs. Hymen and 
Moseley’s clerks, employed according to law in getting up clever false- 
hoods—in weaving lines of lies to strangle truth before the eyes of judge 
and jury. 

Mr. Suttleton was ushered, with great deference and civility, into an 
inner room, and I was invited to follow. The principal ally of crime— 
the arch-defender of the guilty—sat there with the curse of Israel branded 
deep into his face. He might change his name from Hyams to Hymen, 
or write it in any way he pleased, but Nature had written it in unmis- 
takable characters on his features—‘“ Jew.” Mr. Suttleton, I thought, 
recoiled a little as this gentleman rose, and with much awkward polite- 
ness, that at last degenerated into servility, placed a chair for him. 
Nevertheless, he drew close to him, and the conference was for some 
time confidential. 

“ Well, Mr. Cuttleby,”’ said Mr. Suttleton, ‘‘ Mr. Hymen seems quite 
sanguine.” 

Quite, sir—quite ; we are too strog for theb, I’b sure,” replied Mr, 
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Hymen, in a voice that strongly suggested the want of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, notwithstanding the splendid diamonds that sparkled on three 
fingers of each hand—the idea came forcibly upon me that perhaps one 
of his clients had just picked his pocket. 

Then the conference went on again, only partly aside this time. 

“ He has three witdesses,” I heard Mr. Hymen say. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Suttleton—and he seemed a little staggered, I 
thought—“ why, we only know of two.” 

“ So,” continued the other, “I’ve heed obliged to stregthed our side ; 
we've got four dow! Ad, if he gets adother, we bust have five.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Suttleton, with a singular motion of his hands, as if 
he were washing them, “I leave it to you entirely, Mr. Hymen—you 
are the best judge. The case, I think you said, is on the list for ‘Thurs- 
da “tid ‘ 

Yes,” said Hymen. 

And we rose to take leave. It, however, occurred to me to ask one 
question—should I be wanted as a witness at the trial? Of course I 
should, I said, anticipating the reply. 

* Oh dear, dot at all,” said Mr. Hymen. 

“Not to prove the payment?” I suggested, fearing that my advisers 
had overlooked an important point. 

“ The last persod id the world that we shall wad, by dear sir!” And 
Mr. Hymen cast a humorous look, accompanied by a shrug of the 
shoulders and a knowing chuckle, at Mr. Suttleton. It is due to that 
gentleman’s position and character to state that he did not reciprocate 
this pleasantry, but, with a distant “Good day to you!” he led the way 
out of the office, with his chin in the air. 

“ A shrewd rascal!” he cried, still half admiringly, when we were in 
the street again. “ Depend upon it, he’ll carry you through.” 

“ Notwithstanding what he says about not wanting my evidence, I 
think I had better be in court, in case of being called—don’t you agree 
with me, Mr. Suttleton?” I asked. 

“I think you had better not,” he replied ; “ the line of defence may be 
a painful one.” 

A painful one! What pain could there be in hearing the honest 
truth spoken—that this money now claimed by Septimus Harrington 
had, in fact, been, twice over, paid to his daughter? So I determined on 
being present. 

Thursday came; there was a dull case of an obstruction of ancient 
lights called on first, and so many models to be displayed and explained, 
and explained away again by both sides, that at two o’clock the jury (for 
we were to have a special one) and witnesses in the case of Harrington 
versus Cuttleby were informed that they might leave the court, being 
admonished, however, that they must be present next morning at ten 
o'clock precisely. And this performance was enacted on the two follow- 
ing days, to the great indignation of a British subject who was brought 
from Hornsey to exercise the duties of a special juryman, with the com- 
pensation of a guinea for his time, convenience, and coach-hire in remote 
prospect—while the case of ancient lights went on under the modern 
light of the law. 

But on Monday “ Harrington versus Cuttleby” was called in earnest, 
and then it was found that the gentleman from Hornsey was absent, and 
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he was fined ten pounds, and a talesman took his place with great delight 
and satisfaction. 

It is unnecessary to follow the opening of the learned counsel for the 
plaintiff—those who are curious in the art of using six words to convey 
the sense of one, will find it all duly reported in the papers of the time; 
suffice it for me to say that the learned gentleman merely had to remark 
that, in consequence of the nature of defendant’s plea, it would rest with 
the defendant’s counsel to commence. This was all, though he said it in 
a great many words (and, one would have thought, need not have said it 
at all); but I confess that the last sentence electrified me : 

“ My lud, the defendant goes at once to disputing the validity of the 
will; in fact, he says it is FORGED !” 

I felt half tempted to contradict him in a loud voice, but I thought 
perhaps it would be best to leave my counsel to do so. He socn arose, 
and I listened eagerly for his denial of this monstrous assertion. On the 
contrary, his first few words seemed to favour it. 

** My learned friend has truly said that we rest our defence on the 
assumption that this will is a forgery; that is our first plea; but my 
learned friend has omitted to tell you that we have another plea upon the 
record which may perhaps come to issue, that the moneys in dispute have 
already been paid to the plaintifi——” 

(Here { hurriedly wrote on a slip of paper, “ No, his daughter,” and 
tried to get it passed up to my counsel.) 

* To the plaintiff,” he went on; “and, if it should be necessary, I shall 
place before you three——” 

i Mr. Hymen, who was sitting behind him, stood up and whispered in 
is ear. 

* Five, I should have said,” said the learned counsel, nodding his head 
—“‘ five witnesses, friends of the defendant, who were present when the 
money was so paid by the defendant Cuttleby to the plaintiff Harrington, 
and who saw it counted out in sovereigns on the table.” 

I could not believe my ears. Was | dreaming, or drunk, or mad ? Or 
was that man in a horsehair wig and stuff gown a real man, uttering real 
words? What a mess he was making of my case. I struggled to get 
near him to set him right! 

“Call John Jenkins,” said he, sitting down at last. 

A decently-dressed man with sandy hair mounted the witness-box 
and was sworn. After the usual preliminary inquiries, he was asked whether 
he remembered the twenty-seventh of July, the date the will bore. He 
replied that he did; it was his birthday. 

“ And did anything particular happen that day ?” asked the examining 
counsel. 

“1 got rather fresh at night, but that wasn’t very particular, I sup- 
pose,” replied the witness. 

The counsel turned an appealing look to the jury, as if to say, See 
what a troublesome fellow I’ve got to extract the truth from, and pro- 
ceeded : 

« You’re a reluctant witness, I dare say, sir, but I must have it out of 
you. Your wife was alive then, I think ” 

She was.” 

“ Some of my questions will cause you great pain, I fear, but it is my 
duty to put them. Now, did plaintiff call upon you that day?”, 
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“ He did.” 

“For what purpose? ‘Will you be so good as to speak up, sir ?”” 

“To ask my wife to write something for him.” 

“To write something for him. Will you tell the jury, if you please, 
what it was he asked your wife to write dn 

His wife’s name.” 

* His wife’s name. ‘To write his wife’s name on what, sir ?” 

“ Well, there, to sign her name to a sheet of paper he brought with 
him.” 

“Did you know the contents of that piece of paper ?” 

‘Not till afterwards ; then I saw it again.” 

“* And what was it ?” 

“ Why, there, it was his wife's will.’’ 

* Now, sir, look at that document. Is that the same?” 

* Looks like it. I think it is.” 

“ Think, sir. Aren’t you sure it is ?” 

“ Well, I am.” 

“ And will swear it is the same ?” 

“T will.” 

Now look at the signature, sir, and tell the court and jury whether 
those words, ‘Margaret Harrington,’ were written by your wife or 
not?” 

“ They were.” 

“You may stand down, sir. Call od 

“ Stop a minute, sir,” cried the opposing counsel, bustling up. “ Did 
the plaintiff bring any signature for your wife to copy? We can pro- 
duce the handwriting of the deceased,” he added, in an explanatory 
under tone, to the judge. 

He was an unskilful examiner, and had put the words in the witness’s 
mouth. Of course he answered “ Yes.” 

** Was Mrs. Harrington alive or dead at this time, do you know?” was 
the next question. 


The witness looked towards Mr. Hymen. The counsel saw it, and 
made a point. 
“ Don’t look at the defendant’s attorney, sir, but look at the jury !” 


* Well, I can’t say,” replied Mr. Jenkins. “I never knew Mrs. 
Harrington.” 


** But you presumed that she was alive, I suppose, or else how could 
she make a will ?” 

“She didn’t make it, I tell you,” retorted the witness, so sharply that, 
as the papers said next day in reporting the case, ‘the court was con- 
vulsed with laughter.” (It is astonishing how subject law courts are to 
these convulsions, and almost without any cause, too, very often. 

They asked him several more irrelevant questions, but they could not 
confuse him ; he stuck to his story, and was allowed to go down. 

o Then Mrs. Sibella Davies was called. She was a portly woman of 
ty. 


** You were an intimate friend of the late Mrs. Margaret Harrington, 
I think ?” asked the counsel. 


** Ah! poor dear, I was,” replied Mrs. Sibelia Davies, with her hand- 
kerchief ready. 


** And were with her, I believe, when she died ?” 
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“Closed her poor eyes,”’ said the witness, gratuitously. 

* Did she make any communication to you?” 

“ Yes, sir; and J made her gruel for her.” 

The court was convulsed again, of course. 

“You did not clearly hear me, I think ?” said the counsel, sternly. 

** Maybe not, sir. I’m rather hard o’ hearing.” 

“ Did she say anything to you?” 

“Oh yes, a good many things 

Here the counsel cast another appealing look to the jury, as much as 
to say, See how they all try to conceal the truth, but I’ll have it! 

“ Did she say anything about—a will ?” 

“ My lud, really,” cried the opposing counsel, jumping up, “ my learned 
friend puts—I must object—leading questions.” 

‘My lud” appeared to have seen enough of the ease, and to take very 
little interest in it; but my advocate altered the form of the question as 
a matter of course. 

‘Was she happy and contented in her mind ?” 

“ Oh dear no—quite the contrary.” 

Why so ?”’ 

‘Because her husband would not let her make a will. She said to 
me, says she 

“Am I to understand that this conversation was in articulo mortis ?” 
asked the judge, before making a note of it. 

“ We say so,” replied the counsel. 

‘She said, says she,” continued the witness, “ Sibella—she always 
called me Sibella from a child—there’s those two dear children e 


“ What, two dear children ?’? demanded the counsel, sternly. 

** No—that dear child—those were her very words—that dear child, 
with only her father to depend upon now I’m going, and he such a 
scamp. If he would only have let me had pen and ink and paper, I 
would have left my little property in black and white to her, says she. 


” 


So, says I 

“Stop a minute,” says the judge. Judges have hard work of it, 
taking notes when a woman is in the box. 

“Yes, your worship,” she continued. “So, says I, well, says I, I'll 
run down and fetch you a pen and ink on the sly, for her husband had just 
gone out to comfort himself with a glass at the public-house close by; 
and so I did; but when I came up again, she was gone, poor dear!” 
And now the pocket-handkerchief came into requisition. 

“T will not distress you by detaining you longer,” said my counsel, 
sitting down. 

“] have one question to put,” cried his antagonist, rising, at which 
my counsel cast a look in search of sympathy at the jury, and there was 
an audible murmur among them. 


“Only one question,” said the opposing advocate. ‘ Pray, madam, 
where did this take place ?” 


hin In her bedroom, poor dear,” replied Mrs. Davies, in a lachrymose 
whine. 

“Yes, of course—but where?” 

“In her house, poor dear !” 

“ No, no, I don’t mean that. What place was it ?” 

“ Place, sir? Oh, poor dear Moggy !” 
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“T ask, you, madam, the name of the town, or street, or row, or place 
where this took place ?” 

Mrs. Davies looked up to the ceiling as if seeking inspiration from her 
departed friend, then sought it in the face of Mr. Hymen, who was 
biting his lip, and finally fell into a fit of screaming hysterics, and was 
carried out of court. 

“Poor thing! You harrowed her feelings unnecessarily, Brother 
Stubbins.” 

Mr. Stubbins was about to make a fierce rejoinder, when he saw the 
jury shaking their heads at each other. He understood juries, and knew 
what they were about—they were deprecating his cross-examination of 
the afflicted witness—and knowing, too, the danger of having the jury’s 
sympathies against him, he held his peace. 

The third witness was a Mr. George Cole, an intimate friend of the 
plaintiff's, who swore that he, the plaintiff, had told him how cleverly the 
trick had been done, and the will fabricated ; but, on cross-examination, 
he became suddenly imbecile. 

“ Look round the court, sir,” said Counsellor Stubbins, “ and tell me 
whether you see this alleged friend of yours, the plaintiff?” 

The witness looked about him feebly, and muttered “ No !” 

“Take care, sir; I may put him in the box presently, and then you 
will perhaps be able to say whether he ever was your particular and in- 
timate friend.” 

*T don’t think you will venture to do that, Brother Stubbins,” said 
the leader on my side, with an ironical smile. 

“T shall conduct my case in my own way, sir,” replied Stubbins; and 
then occurred a little playful sparring between the two luminaries. 

“ Now, sir, please to point out your particular and intimate friend ; 
he is not very far from you.” 

In sheer desperation the poor man pointed to a bystander with car- 
roty hair. 

“T thought so,” said the counsel, triumphantly. “ Why, that is my 
clerk!” But here his victory carried him off his guard, and he inad- 
vertently added, “ and he is talking to the plaintiff.” 

“ That’s the one I pointed to,” cried the witness, recklessly. 

“ Of course it was!’ cried my advocate, boldly. “I distinctly ob- 
served it 

Hereupon Mr. Hymen was observed to rise, and with more fuss than 
was perhaps absolutely necessary, beckon a police-constable, and pointing 
to the plaintiff, whisper in his ear, adding, in a tone sufficiently loud 
to be heard, 

“ . may be necessary, you know, considering what the witnesses have 
stated.” 


The plaintiff got manifestly uneasy, and seized an opportunity to slip 
out of the court. 


‘Have you any more witnesses ?” inquired the judge, rising to ad- 
journ for refreshment. 

“ Plenty more, my lud.” 

“I thought so,” said the judge, dryly. The counsel on both sides 


seemed to think there was something amusing in the judicial remark, and 
smiled. 
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“ Have you any witnesses to rebut this evidence, Brother Stubbins ?” 
asked his lordship, of the opposite side. 


“None, my lud,” replied Mr. Stubbins. ‘In fact, we were hardly 
prepared for it.” 

“It was competent for Brother Stubbins to ask a postponement on 
the ground of surprise—he was furnished yesterday with our evidence,” 
suggested my counsel. ‘ Where are the witnesses to the alleged will ?” 

* Both dead, I fear,” replied Mr. Stubbins. 

“ Ah!” replied the other, with a significant look at the jury. “ Of 
course they are—aha !”’ 

The court then adjourned for refreshment ; and, on its reassembling, 
the judge proceeded to sum up the evidence. He first stated that the 
alleged will had been regularly proved, and, if a genuine document, there 
was no doubt it would be found a genuine document in every particular. 
The only question at issue was, was it legally correct? ‘ You have 
heard what the witnesses have sworn to, gentlemen, and I am bound to 
say the plaintiff has produced nothing to contradict them. It is en- 
tirely a case for your consideration, and I leave it entirely in your 
hands,” 

The jury put their heads together for a few seconds, and then turned 
round with a “ Verdict for defendant.” 

There was a chink as of money being told out to the jurors, a 
shuffling of feet leaving the court, and of feet coming in, and, as the 
crier was calling on the next case, 1 found Mr. Hymen putting his arm 
through mine in spite of me. 

“ | congratulate you, sir,” said he. ‘ Well managed, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Well,” said 1, lost in amazement, “I never before had the slightest 
suspicion that the will had been forged !” 

**No more had or have I—no more had or has the judge—nor the 
counsel—only the jury.’ Ha! ha! ha! Why, do you see those four 
gentlemen in black, standing together by the door? They were your 
intimate friends, and, if our plea of forgery had broken down, they—let 
me see—they saw you, one day, when you and they and the plaintiff 
were all sitting down together over a bottle of wine, pay to him, in sove- 
reigns, the whole amount of his present claim. Dye see ?” 

** Gracious goodness !” I cried, with a dawning perception, “What! 
have those fellows perjured themselves about that will ?” 

** Hush—hush, sir! it isan ugly word. Rattler and Grip are sharp, 
but we have beaten them with our evidence.” 

I was appalled! 

‘* Beautiful witness that first one,” he went on. “ Why, we had him 
in a running-down case at Maidstone Assizes last year, and, although he 
was eight hours under cross-examination, they couldn’t shake him a bit. 
He was a Quaker then, and atlirmed—no, that was in another case, by- 
the-by; he was in holy orders at Maidstone.” 

“Do you mean to say, then, that the fellow is a clergyman?” I asked, 
with disgust. 

“Lord no!” cried Hymen, with offensive familiarity—(I will not re- 
produce his more offensive nasal pronunciation)—“ how green you are— 
of course not! But that was a well-fought case at Maidstone. Plaintiff 
was a swindler, and sued our client, a gentleman of position and honour, 
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for goods had and delivered, which never had been either ordered, or 
bought, or delivered—in fact, defendant had never heard plaintiff’s name 
till the claim was made. Our client wanted to meet it with an indignant 
denial, but, Lord bless you! that would never do in cases like this—we 
overmatched them with evidence. Plaintiff produced three witnesses — 
who swore to the delivery of the goods at the defendant’s house by de- 
fendant’s orders. We produced four who swore that they were dining 
with defendant at the time, and saw the goods delivered—and that THEY 
ALSO SAW HIM PAY FOR THEM! The weight of evidence was on our side, 
you see, and we got a verdict. But we had hard work to prevent de- 
fendant from disowning his friends in open court. Bless me, how he 
stared when he found us admitting the delivery—ha! ha! Will you join 
me in a glass of wine, Mr. Cuttleby?” said he, stopping before a tavern 
door. I hastily declined, and rushed off to Mr. Suttleton to reproach 
him for the felonious defence he had allowed to be set up. 

He was all smiles—the news of the result had preceded me. 

“Ah! my dear sir, Rattler and Grip are smart, but Hymen and 
Moseley are too many for them—such ample resources are always at 
hand in their special line of practice. Well no, of course it is not very 
respectable, but what are you to do in such cases? It is the only way 
of meeting such a claim.” 

I felt really distressed and abashed, and returned to Stapleton Grange 
thoroughly ashamed to tell my friends more particulars than the result of 
this miserable trial. 

But I had no more letters from Rattler and Grip ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OCCUPATION. 


I HAVE once before expressed an opinion to which, I dare say, there 
will be many cavillers, but, in spite of all dissentients, I feel it and repeat 
it still—that “industry” does not necessarily mean the work which earns 
money ; that the man is not an idler who retires from business at thirty 
to do more good in the world and to his fellow-men, and to devote him- 
self to useful or even harmless pursuits to occupy his time. I fully ex- 
pect in this shopkeeping, huckstering age, when the Almighty Dollar is 
the god which so many worship, to be looked upon as a confirmed heretic 
for uttering such opinions; but I hope I idlone them to the grave 
with me. He is an idler, I grant you, who, having no business avoca- 
tions, lies a-bed till mid-day, lounges on the sofa till dinner, and sits over 
the table or the bottle till it is time to go to bed again—so, also, is he 
who spends his days in the parks and his nights at the theatres—and so 
is he, again, who passes his time poring over his ledgers and journals, 
spending six, or eight, or ten hours a day in his counting-house, accumu- 
lating wealth more than he or his can need, but which he cannot find it 
in his shrivelled heart to give away in charity, or to spend to the public 
good ; and fe is the worst idler of them all, for the others spread the 
cash ; he gathers it together, and locks it up in his own selfish hoard. 

I am sorry to say I had been a genuine idler since my return to 
Stapleton Grange. 1 had made spasmodic efforts to be doing something, 
but was so cast down, so broken in spirits, to think that it had come to 
what it had between me and Nelly, that I had not the heart, as the 
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saying is, to go through with it; and I returned to my easy-chair, 
lazily casting my eyes over the county paper without knowing a word of 
its contents, incontinently getting up and looking out of the windows, 
then consulting the clock and sitting down again. 

My good friends, however, had let me have my humour out, and I was 

now arousing to action again. Not business! I had had enough of 
that, and I wanted no more of it—but I could assist Jessie at first in her 
little work of gardening, and, better still, in her larger work of charity. 
It did me good; I found that there was something left in me still—some- 
thing that it was a sin to nurse into lethargy—some places that I could 
yet fill in the great space of being. From digging up little plots of 
ground for Jessie to put her crocuses and snowdrops in, I got to carry- 
ing out her benevolent schemes during the hard winter weather, when it 
was too wet or too inclement for her to attend to them herself. And I 
suspect she often made an excuse of the weather, which she would not 
have regarded under other circumstances, because she saw that this em- 
ployment was doing me good. So I was her secretary and almoner— 
the manager of her charities, and often the dispenser of her gifts. And 
how pleasant it was to hear the grateful praises of her that met me 
every where—sometimes, no doubt, the mere canting hypocrisy of the re- 
cipients, to be exchanged for slander when my back was turned—some- 
times, I found, intended to propitiate me by the far-seeing ones, who had 
set us down as “engaged” at least—but often, very often, the heartfelt 
and sincere ebullitions of those whom her timely and thoughtful aid had 
rescued from suffering and want. 
- “ When will Miss Jessie be able to come down to the village again, do 
you think, sir?” asked more than one grateful matron, with tears in her 
eyes. “Give my duty to her, please, sir, and say I thank her kindly. 
She be a rare good ’un—that she be! And tell her, please, that if so be 
when she comes down she can spare a little time to read to me, I shall 
be very thankful, for I be a poor scholar myself, and haven’t much time 
for reading till the children are a-bed, and then I’m tired, and fall asleep, 
you see. But she don’t mind sitting with me while I’m about my work, 
and reading of such beautiful things as cheers me on like, and makes it 
come ever so much easier.” 

“T say,” cries many a ragged, rosy urchin, “I don’t want you. I 
want Miss Jettie. She plays with me, she do, and dives me tates, and 
says I’m a dood boy!” 

And one little fair, pale child—a girl with poor, thin arms, and bright 
but deep-set eyes—sidles up to me and asks : 

“Oh, please, when is Miss Jessie coming? Doctor told mother—I 
heard him—that I can’t live long now, and I do so want to see her before 
I go!” 

Tab was down in the village next day after I had told her this, 
gladdening and comforting them all, bringing light and warmth, and 
something more substantial still, into every cottage. Truly, she was a 
woman of business (in its better sense), heaping up no riches here, but 
laying by a store of wealth in heaven! 

But I had to give some of my time to Vallance too. I am sorry to say 
he looked with some contempt upon these visitings and readings (for he 
did not know of the substantial comforts that accompanied them as I did), 
but he was a liberal, kind-hearted, charitable fellow in his way. Only, 
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his way was the way the fox went, or the hare ran, or the pheasant flew; 
his pensioners were whippers-in, decayed huntsmen, disabled gamekeepers, 
and, I am afraid, sometimes, distressed poachers. If a poor deer-stealer’s 
family fell into distress, during the imprisonment of the head of the family 
on account of venison, or for night poaching, or unlawful snares, Vallance 
would go and rate them all soundly on their vagabond propensities, and, 
by sheer accident, leave a sovereign on the table. And when the 
wretched, shamefaced, down-cast poacher came whining up to him on 
his discharge from prison, he would threaten him with the constable and 
the cage for begging; and when the wretch had promised that he 
“ wouldn’t do so no more, anyhow,” he would cry, 

“I dare say you won’t, you skulking rascal! ‘There, go and get your- 
self a pot of beer !” 

A crown-piece for a pot of beer! Who ever heard of such a thing ? 
But very few of those crown-pieces went to the public-house, I wot—a 
great many of them were carried home. A shilling would have been spent 
in riot at the tap; but a crown-piece was carried whole to comfort the 
ragged ones at home, or devoted to marketing, or to paying off the score 
which had accumulated during the poacher’s time of “ trouble,” at the 
village shop. At least this was Vallance’s philosophy, and I am inclined 
to think that there was something in it. There be many, I know, who 
will condemn him for relieving a poacher’s family at all, and J certainly 
have no sympathies with the skulking, night-prowling, idle, and murderous 
crew ; but if it be right to relieve poachers, I think Vallance’s was the 
best way of doing it, and I do not think it can be wrong except in mortai 
eyes. Poaching is no crime in the sight of Heaven, methinks, though 
what it often leads to is. 

And so he gradually inveigled me into going farther than accompany- 
ing him to the meet and then riding home again. Once more, after a long 
lapse, I was occasionally seen at cover and in the field. But not very 
often—not nearly so often as he ; for, though I knew that the excitement 
was beveficial to me, I felt an inward reproach when I got home at having 
been one of a noisy throng when my heart was so sad—to have sought a 
temporary and selfish distraction of my thoughts from my poor outcast 
Nelly! My horse went back flushed, if tired, from the hunt, to stand in 
the next stall to Bay Rosamond, munching her oats from the manger, or 
pulling her hay from the rack with a wobegone, melancholy look! Was 
the horse more true than the man? 

“Tsay, Frank,” said Vallance, one day, when we were together in his 
study (his “study” was an awful room, full of fishing-rods and tackle, 
fowling-pieces, a yeomanry sword or two, a pipe or two, but very few 
books, indeed, to be seen), “‘ you remember to-morrow !” 

“To-morrow ?”’ I asked, forgetfully. 

* Yes, to-morrow! Don’t you know you promised to drive over to 
Slingsby Hedges with me ?” 

“Did I? Then, if I did, I will go.” 

There was a famous pack of hounds at Slingsby, thirty miles away, and 
a fine country (that is, in the fox-hunter’s sense, abounding in covers, 
with “ rasping” fences and “ ripping” ditches, and a stone wall or two). 
and Sir Jasper Joscelyne, the master, was famous for his “ splendid days.” 

“ Of course,” retorted Vallance. ‘I sent over the horses yesterday, and 
we can be up early, and drive over leisurely in the trap.” 
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“ Very well,” I replied, quite resignedly. 

“« We can breakfast at Great Townley, you see, if we get off early, and 
give the mare a little breathing time; but the road all the way is pretty 
good, and she has done sixty miles in the day before now. Let me see ; 
if we start at six, with an hour for breakfast, we can get to Slingsby Town 
at eleven easily, and the Hedges are not a mile beyond; in fact, the 
“Green Gate,” where they meet, is only just outside the town. We 
needn’t dine, you know; but if we do, and (there is a full moon, you 
must remember, which will be up before we start), we can get away by 
eight, and home a little after midnight. I’ve mentioned it to the 
governor, and he don’t mind ; and Robert will sit up for us.” 

“ Rather a heavy day’s work, Val, isn’t it?” I suggested, “ travelling 
thirty miles to a meet—then goodness knows how far to cover; and, if 
we find 

“ Sure to find,” interrupted Vallance, impetuously. 

“ Well, then, a chase of perhaps at least twelve miles, out and home; 
and then thirty miles again to come back.” 

“There you go, Frank!” cried Vallance, with some impatience. ‘I 
haven’t been to Slingsby for years, and, when I proposed it, you promised 
to go with me (for I wouldn't care to go alone), and now you are going 
to ery off—just the way you served me about Melton last month. It’s too 
bad—upon my soul it is!’ I suppose you want to go preaching down to 
some of those confounded old women in the village——” 

“Stop there, Val!” I cried. “Iam not going to ery off. I will be 
called at four, and you shall not be kept waiting.” 

So we went. 

Vallance was in buoyant and exuberant, not to say boisterous, spirits 
all the way. 

“T say, Frank,” he would say, “ chirping” to the mare, whom he dared 
not touch with the whip, “what a thing she is to go, isn’t she? What 
a bat she is going at; father calls her a ‘lollopper,’ because she takes such 
long strides, but see how she gets over the ground, and she never seems 
distressed in the least. Steady, mare—steady! You’ve got your work 
before you! Gave five-and-forty pounds for her, when she hadn’t a leg 
to go upon—man I bought her of admitted she only had three legs and 
a swinger—used up completely by hard work, short grub, and rough 
usage. Well, had her fired—spoiled her look, perhaps ; but, Lord! see 
how she bowls along! And as gentle and sweet-tempered as—as—ha! 
ha!” he cried, at a loss for a simile—‘ as my sister Jessie herself!” 

“ By-the-by, Frank,” he continued, after a pause, during which I hope 
he had been considering the impropriety of his speech, “isn’t Jessie a 
good little creature? Do you know, I have often wished ” 

Here he broke off abruptly ; but I knew what he had been going 
to say. 

The mare did her character more than justice; we were at Great 
Townley (half the way) by half-past seven, in spite of some long and 
tedious hills ; and had finished a substantial breakfast before nine. 

“T say, Frank,” cried Vallance, pointing to a hat that hung on 
. peg in the coffee-room of the inn, “what a queer-shaped chapeau 
that is!” 

I had not noticed it before. But now that I did look up at it, I felt a 
sudden despondency come stealing over me. What vague connexion is 
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there—what, perhaps, imaginary association—between the commonest 
objects one meets with, and some long-past, distant, almost forgotten, 
feeling which we cannot define, or analyse, or account for? I have felt 
it before, and I dare say I shall feel it again. A word, the inflection of 
a voice, a sighing of the wind, a lowing of cattle, seem to bring us back 
upon a chain that galls us in the present, but of which a link or two are 
missing, so that we cannot trace any connexion to account for our feelings, 
or connect them with anything painful or sorrowful in the past. And 
when even the remote cause is capable of being traced, it is wonderful 
how slight a touch reverberates upon that sensitive chord. [ remember 
being peculiarly afflicted and distressed by the lowing of the kine one 
Sunday evening. It was a brilliant sunset, and nothing had occurred 
till then to damp my spirits; but they suddenly fell to zero almost. For 
days I tried to account for this remarkable effect of so common an inci- 
dent, and then it suddenly occurred to me that the sound had been the 
same, and came from the same quarter, with the sun going down, just as 
my poor father breathed his last. Perhaps there is something in my 
nervous organisation different to that of others, and they will not com- 
prehend me—the feeling is a difficult one to describe. 

The sight of a hat—a “ Wellington,” as it was called, in the fashion 
of those days, with the crown expanding out at the top like a flower-pot, 
with the saucer for a brim—a common-place hat of rather a sporting 
cast, that I had seen hundreds and hundreds of before, but yet none that 
had recalled any sense of pain or weariness, as that identical hat did. 
What was there in such a simple object to stir up the turgid sediment 
which succeeding years had deposited at the bottom of my mind, and 
send it flowing through all the channels of my thoughts and feelings ? 
And so, turning the back of my chair to it, I asked Vallance whether we 
had not better order the mare round. 

Yes; perhaps we had,” he replied, ringing the bell and giving his 
orders. 

How that hat worried me for the rest of the journey, to be sure! 
Whose was it? I wondered—some commercial traveller’s staying in the 
house, mayhap—or, perhaps, the landlord’s? Why was it left there ? 
Too-too! what business was it of mine ? 

“ Well, Val, the mare seems refreshed, and keeps up the pace still.” 
The hat! ‘ There’s the milestone—ten miles to Slingsby. Well done ; 
we shall do the next ten in the hour.” I must have seen that hat some- 
where before! ‘ There’s a church clock going ten.” Hang the hat! I 
won’t think about it any more! 

But the more I tried not to think of it, the more (as is usual in such 
eases) I did think about it, till we came up to Slingsby “ Green Gate,” 
where the meet was appointed. (Any one but a fox-hunter would have 
described it as the “ Green Gate” at Slingsby; but, in like manner, to 
be sure, he would call a fox’s nether appendage “a tail,” so he must be 
wrong, and the sportsmen right, in their parlance.) 

There was a goodly company, and all in scarlet; for old Sir Jasper 
was orthodox, and took it as an ill compliment for any man in the hunt 
to ride in black or coloured—the “ bit of pink” was a sine gud non with 
all who desired to keep in Sir Jasper’s good graces. But we were out- 
siders, and Vallance was known to many of the gentlemen, who were 
aware of the distance he had to travel—so we were excused, or we pre- 
sumed that we would be. 
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We had put up the mare in the stables of the “ Green Gate” Inn, and 
rejoined the group on our hunters, when Sir Jasper rode up, splendidly 
mounted, as was his wont and pride. 

‘Morning, gentlemen!” he cried, touching his cap with his riding- 
crop. “Ha, Mr. Owen! glad to see you; glad you did not come over 
last Thursday—a by-day. Large muster to-day—last fox, you know 
—splendid scent down the wind this morning—ground in good order, 
too! Brought a friend?” Then, half aside, “ Mutes at a funeral, by 
Jove!” 

“Mr. Cuttleby,”’ said Vallance, introducing me. 

“ Cuttleby—Cuttleby!” repeated Sir Jasper. “Sheffield man, I think 
—manufacturer—hope you will have good sport, Mr. Cuttleby.” And 
he rode off, rather superciliously. 

“ Sir Jasper’s a strange fellow,” said Vallance. “ A first-rate sports- 
man, but a frightful temper.” 

“ T have heard him described as rather a choleric, testy old gentleman,” 
I replied. 

“Choleric! I believe you! To hear him swear, and to see him foam 
at the mouth with passion sometimes, if any one heads the hounds, or 
offers to open a gate for him. But, here’s off—off to cover !” 

“ We shall kill to-day,” we heard the squire calling to a friend, “ for 
there are two gentlemen in mourning to be in at the death! And A 
Traitor!” he added again, in a louder key. “A TAILOR, upon my 
soul, in a Wellington hat!” 


Sir Jasper was a staunch Whig, and Wellington hats were his abomi- 
nation. 

I looked a-field. There certainly was a Wellington hat among and 
above the crowd of caps ; but I could not see the rider. 

The master of the hounds was a little, corpulent, fiery-faced man ; 
but, little as he was, he rode full fourteen stone ; and fat and heavy as he 
was for his size, he took his hedges and fences gallantly —thanks, perhaps, 
to the horse as much as to the rider. 

We found in Brambley Covers, and Reynard led us a merry dance over 
eight or nine miles of open country, almost all the way in view. Pre- 
sently, as he skirted a wood (the wily rascal! with one eye, I dare say, 
on a sharp look-out for earth), a solitary horseman burst out from among 
the trees, a wily fellow, too, who had taken a short cut and doubled on 
him, and was off, far ahead of the field. 

Sir Jasper grew positively blue with passion. 

“Look at that Tartor heading the hounds!” he cried. (* Tailor” 
was the concentration of all his contempt, and it was a word he used 
only in very desperate cases. Any man who had really and seriously 
offended him was sure to be called “a tailor.”) “ Look at that TAILOR, 
in his cursed Wellington hat! Hallo, there, you sir! What the devil 
are you at ?” 

_He actually foamed at the mouth with rage; and, as he rose in his 
stirrups to give effect to his shout, he rolled over out of his saddle on to 
the ground. Three or four gentlemen, who were close up with him, in- 
stantly rode up and dismounted to his assistance. 

“ Curse it, gentlemen !” cried the squire, kicking his heels with fury, 
‘what are you thinking of ? Your place is after the hounds, not potter- 
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I’m ashamed of you! Off with you! Here, Mr. Cuttleby, you're not 
much of a rider, I take it; yow will do to help me up.” 

Offensive as was this speech, I could not choose but to assist him on to 
his horse again. 

“ Thank you !—thank you!” he cried, as he galloped off. “ It was all 
through that infernal tailor in the Wellington hat!” 

The course of the fox had been turned, and we were soon all in a 
cluster together again. 

“ Who is he ?—who is he?” shrieked the little squire, as the strange 
rider once more took a wide circuit, and seemed about to sweep down 
among the hounds, and throw them into confusion. “ Fire and brim- 
stone! Don’t any of you know him ?” 

“T think, squire,” said a fat farmer, who came panting up—“ I think 
he be a Jew or a gipsy, by his nose.” 

“ Hang his nose!” cried Sir Jasper. ‘I wish he would leave nose to 
the dogs, and follow them, instead of chivvying about the country like 
that! A Jew, d’ye say? Who ever heard of a Jew hunting ?” 

Farmer Giles was silenced. Such a thing was seldom heard of in 
those days; but we have lived to see Jews in the House of Commons 
since then, as well as Jews in the hunting-field. Nay, a heavy figure on 
a stout horse is familiar to us in a southern county, with a nose of un- 
mistakable Hebrew mould, who is looked up to as a great authority by 
fox-hunters of shire. But, then, what will not the reputation of 
millions sterling invest with authority, and surround with flatterers ? 

“ Hang him! He rides well!’’ exclaimed Sir Jasper. “ He looks like 
a horse-dealer. Come here, you vagabond !’’ 

The light skirmisher apparently heard him, for he turned his rein, and 
came galloping up to the zroup. : 

We recognised each other instantly—I and the man with the aquiline 
nose—and he nodded to me familiarly and forgivingly. 

“ Hallo, Mr. Cuttleby! do you know this person ?” cried the squire, 
turning upon me with no very favourable expression of countenance. 

“Cuttleby !” repeated the intruder, apparently in amazement. 

“ Yes, sir!” ejaculated Sir Jasper. ‘ But, though you may be a friend 
of Mr. Cuttleby’s, you are not to throw the field into confusion, and the 
sooner you 

“I know what you’re going to say, old gentleman !” cried the other, 
impudently. “ You'll never kill that fox to-day; so I’m off home. 
Good-by, Smith !”” 

And with a mock reverence he parted from us, and, turning his horse’s 
head, was half a mile away before | had made up my mind whether to 
follow him or no, 

Better not, perhaps—what good could come of it ? 

“Curse the fellow!” cried Sir Jasper, looking after him. “ He’s 
smoking a cigar, too, isn’t he? It’s only Tartors that smoke in the 
field, hang ‘em, poisoning the air with the smell of tobacco, and destroy- 
ing the scent!” 

*“ No, squire,” replied one of the huntsmen, “ it’s only a wisp of straw 
that he’s got in his mouth !” 

Harrington’s prediction was fulfilled. We did not kill the fox—he 
got away, to give sport, perhaps, next season, to the gentlemen who fol- 
lowed Sir Jasper’s hounds. 
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A STRANGE MARRIAGE. 
BY MRS, ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


A SUMMER-DAY’s rain in Connemara is no laughing matter; only 
those who have witnessed it can know what a rainy day really is. A 
Scotch mist is but a bagatelle, an English wet day merely a jest, com- 
pared with the steady, soft, soaking downpour of that land of savage 
beauty. Scientific people have endeavoured to explain to me that the 
mountains, the lakes, and the vast tracts of undrained moorland which 
abound in that region, are the causes of this overwhelming humidity. 
The facts are probably so; but on all scientific points, I regret to say, I 
am hopelessly obtuse, and after listening attentively for the first five 
minutes to the most lucid explanations, I find it impossible to force my 
mind to any further exertions. Yes, my dear astronomical friend, you 
will probably read this, and remember with indignation the pains you 
expended on your last talk with me. You will know by this confession 
that from the first few minutes I was a hypocrite, and only pretended to 
listen and comprehend. Shall you be too angry to ‘read my story? 
Here it is. 

One deplorably wet day found me in an old country-house in Conne- 
mara. My uncle, to whom the house belonged, was an old bachelor, 
with an establishment of old servants. I was the only young person in 
the house, and very dreary I found it. The piano was horribly out of 
tune; I had a slight headache, and cared neither to draw, work, nor read. 
Nothing but a veil of close-descending rain was to be seen from the 
windows ; and wandering aimlessly about the passages, my senses were 
greeted by a mingled fragrance of roses and raspberries, with an under- 
current of mignonette, which gave me an object in life, and I speedily 
found myself in the housekeeper’s room, where Mrs. O’Driscoll, in a 
wonderful cap and vast apron, was performing her mysterious rites. 

What a cozy nook it was! The large grate, as expansive as that of 
a kitchen, was filled from end to end with a clear glowing turf-fire, and 
on it simmered bright copper pans fulk of crimson fruit; piles of deep 
pink rose-leaves were spread to dry on a large table at one end of the 
room, and as the very slight wind there was blew on the other side of 
the house, the two large windows were open, and the rain-soaked beds 
of mignonette in the garden below sent up their incense to swell the 
chorus of odours. 

“Oh, Mrs. O'Driscoll, what a delightful fire! and such delicious 


smells!” 


“Ts that you, Miss Amy ? I thought you would find your way to me 
before long.” 

“Yes, I cannot settle to do anything; I am so disappointed by this 
rain. No ride up the mountain for me to-day.” 

“No, miss, when it sets in this way just before twelve o’clock, it will 
rain on all day, and perhaps all night too. I’m so glad I had my rasp- 


berries and roses pulled early this morning; the wet would have ruined 
this batch.” 
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“May I stay here? I have a headache, and uncle is asleep in the 
library, and it is so stupid everywhere else; but here it is so fresh with 
the open windows, and so warm and bright with your great fire, and so 
nice altogether, that, if I am not in your way, I shall remain.” 

“ You are not in my way, dearie; I am glad to have you. Get your- 
self into my big chair, and put your feet up. We shall make you strong 
enough, Miss Amy, before you go home.” 

“T hope so. But, Mrs. O'Driscoll, I came to ask you to tell mea 
story.” 

Well, dearie, what shall it be ?” 

“Ido not know. Stay! we drove home by an old by-road the other 
night, and passed a miserably deserted-looking place ; it must once have 
been very grand, however, but now the gate-pillars are broken, the gate 
is down, the roof off the lodge, and the great house itself seems half in 
ruins. I thought it looked so haunted in the twilight ; I am sure there 
must be a ghost-story belonging to it.” 

“T know it well, miss. It’s Carrig-na-Colloch.”’ 

“Yes, that was what uncle called it, and he said you could tell me all 
about it.” 

“No one better. I passed five-and-thirty years of my life there.” 

“Oh, that’s delightful! Then I am certain you have dreadful and 
strange things to tell me, for there never was a ghastlier-looking place.” 

“ Dreadful and strange enough, my dear; but some things that passed 
in that house shall never cross my lips. I couldn’t rake them up again, 
and if I could, it would not do for me to tell them to a young thing like 
yourself,” 

I was sadly disappointed, and strongly protested against this resolu- 
tion, but the housekeeper was firm, After a minute or two she said, 
however : 

* Til tell you what, Miss Amy, I can’t and I won’t pull the dead out 
of their graves, and publish the sin and shame of the living, but I can 
and will tell you enough to amuse you.” 

“T had rather be frightened than amused just now.” 

“ You think so, miss; but if I were to speak, you would be glad for 
ever after that I had held my tongue. Things like what I have seen in 
that old house are better forgotten. But I can tell you one queer thing 
that happened there, not in the time of the real old family, though.” 

“ Well, if I can have nothing better, at least let me hear that,” I 
said, discontentedly ; and Mrs. O’Driscoll began her tale. 


You see, miss, I had lived over twenty years at Carrig-na-Colloch. 
My aunt was housekeeper there for nigh fifty years, and as I had neither 
father, mother, nor any relation but herself, she took me there, and got 
me the place of still-room maid. When she died I was no longer a very 
young woman. I had been married to the steward, and was a widow 
without children, my husband having been killed by a fall from his 
horse when he was coming home from a fair hearty,* and as I was used 
to the house and its ways, and the family was accustomed to me, I was 
offered my aunt’s place, and I took it, for my husband had made no pro- 
vision for me, and I was beginning to be anxious about the future. 


* Anglicc—about half drunk. 
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Trouble came on trouble, and sin on sin, in that miserable house, till 
at last there were left of the healthiest, handsomest houseful of gentle- 
folks I ever laid eyes on, only three of the younger ones—Miss Grace, 
Miss Mary, and Mr. Roderick. Miss Mary was the youngest of all, and 
the greatest beauty you could see in a summer day’s journey; but, poor 
creature ! little good was her youth and beauty to her, she went mad, and 
that was the best thing that could happen her, unless she had died, and 
so Miss Grace, with her broken heart, gathered up what wreck of their 
fortune she could claim for herself and her sister, and took the poor dis- 
tracted child abroad with her. I believe they are living still, one in a 
madhouse, and one in a convent. Mr. Roderick carried on fearfully 
when there was no lady in the house; he had always been bad, God for- 
give him! the worst of a bad race, but now things went so far that I was 
thinking I could stay no longer there, although I had promised Miss 
Grace to remain as long as I could. I had made up my mind to go, and 
went to tell my master so, but he had gone off that day for a fishing- 
match up the mountain-stream, and was not coming home till next day, 
his man told me, with a leer that frightened me. He never did come 
home again, but he was brought home a corpse, with his head so beaten 
in that his own mother might not have known him. A pretty young 
country girl had just been married to one of the gamekeepers up the 
mountains, and Mr. Roderick, finding her alone in the house, had been 
rude to her, and some say she slipped into the water, others that he threw 
her in, and others, again, that she drowned herself wilfully ; but, however 
it was, no one knew but God and her husband, for the poor boy saw it 
all; he was running down the opposite hill at the time, and he took a 
quick revenge, for, before he took his dead wife out of the water, he beat 
in Mr. Roderick’s skull with the butt of the fishing-rod. He was hanged 
for it, and, as Miss Grace was resolved never to come back to Ireland, 
she gave orders to her men of business in Dublin that the old place should 
be sold. It had so bad a name, and had so far gone to wreck and ruin, 
that it hung on hand for several years, but at last an old man, who had 
made a great fortune in business in Dublin, and wanted to be a country 
gentleman in the end of his days, bought the estate, and came to live 
there with his two sons. When he came to look at it before buying, he 
had a great deal of talk with me, for I had remained on in the house to 
oblige Miss Grace; and when he found that I had been so long house- 
keeper there, he asked me to stay, as I knew the ways of the place and 
the people, “for,” he said, with a heavy sigh, “ there was no mistress to 
his house now.” The truth was, that he had been a very humble man 
in the beginning of his days, and had married a girl in his own station, 
who had brought him one son, and this son was a poor helpless idiot. As 
the old man got on in the world, and made heaps of money, he began to 
fret greatly over the hardship of having no child who could inherit it after 
him, and, on the death of his wife, he married a second time a lovely 
young foolish thing, of very good and very poor family. She took him 
for his money, and she, too, had one son as handsome as herself, but in a 
few years she tired of her old husband, and went off with a gay young 
officer. That had been many years before Carrig-na-Colloch was in the 
market ; the unfortunate woman had died years before that, and, when 
the new people came, I found that the sons were both men grown. The 
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eldest had a wing of the house to himself and his keeper, and only went 
out early in the morning or late in the evening under strict watch for 
exercise, for, though perfectly quiet and harmless to others, he had 
dreadful attacks of violent madness, in which he always wanted to 
destroy himself. A finer young man than the younger brother I never 
beheld ; he was a perfect wonder of beauty, more like a picture or a 
statue than flesh and blood, and so gentle and good, and almost like a 
lady in his ways about the place, that, although I looked down on them 
as not being real gentry, { could not but like Mr. Alan with all my 
heart. ‘The old brewer’s money made a great change about us; every- 
thing was repaired or replaced ; the gardens, that had once been a sight 
to see, were planted and arranged till there was not their like in Ireland; 
in six months the place was changed beyond belief, and for the better, as 
I could not but own. But it was a dull life they led there ; the old man 
moped about, now going to his mad son’s rooms and sitting for hours 
looking at him, and again wandering about the grounds in summer, or 
crouching over the fire in winter; and Mr. Alan, with his fishing, and 
shooting, and hunting, and sketching (for he had a great turn for paint- 
ing), was seldom in-doors till nightfall, wet day or dry. He could do 
what he liked (and indeed he never seemed to like anything wrong), for 
his father worshipped him, and seemed to care for nothing so long as Mr. 
Alan was pleased. 

Not many of the real quality called on them, for it took longer then 
than it does now for people who had been in trade to get into high com- 
pany, and those that did call did not seem inclined to make any to-do 
about our Mr. Alan, for, in spite of all the money he would have, the 
stain of the trade was on him, and he was such a beauty that I suppose 
they were afraid of their young ladies losing their hearts. He was a 
Roman Catholic too, as was his father, and the day of the real old reli- 
gion was gone by. After a time, young men began to know Mr. Alan 
at the hunt-meets and places like that, and he was asked out more, but 
he did not seem to care much for company, his dogs, and guns, and 
fishing-rods were enough for him out of doors, and when the weather 
was beyond bearing bad, he would read, or write, or draw from dawn to 
dark. People said he was a fine genius; I am no judge myself, but I 
know he used to play and sing at the piano fit to coax the birds off the 
bushes, and for his pictures, there was one he made of me, life-size, in my 
big apron and morning cap (for he would not let me smarten myself up 
for it), that was as like me as my shadow in the glass. He was a fine 
fellow, for sure! 

And now, Miss Amy, take an old woman’s advice, and keep clear of 
love affairs, for they’re at the beginning and end of every mischief, and 
bring little but trouble and misfortune. And in a short time, when I 
saw Mr. Alan going so often to Mr. Martin’s, of the Castle, I guessed 
pretty well what was up, for Miss Martin was a grand, beautiful lady, 
the belle of the country-side, though too tall, and proud, and sure of 
herself, for my taste. However, I knew from her own maid that from 
the very first time she had seen Mr. Alan, she had taken a fancy to him, 
and by-and-by he was greatly taken with Aer. I don’t think her friends 
discouraged it, for they lived in great style on a property that was a mere 
skeleton of what it had been, and the world knew that with debt, and 
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mortgage, and one thing or another, it was a marvel how they kept on 
as they did. Miss Martin, too, was not quite a very young lady, and 
altogether, though they would have been better pleased had Mr. Alan 
been a Protestant, yet, as the two liked each other, and he would have 
heaps of money, it appeared that the family meant to make the best of 
it. ‘There was great gaiety that summer. Water-parties and gipsy- 
parties, strawberry-parties and dancing-parties; we even had some at 
home, for an old lady in the neighbourhood did the honours, and cer- 
tainly the thing was done in style, and everywhere Mr. Alan kept close 
to Miss Martin, and everybody looked on the affair as settled. Servants 
see a good deal, and I saw enough to make me think that Miss Martin 
would not make Mr. Alan very happy. She appeared to love him, too, 
in her way ; but I think she was too hard, and cared too much for herself, 
to love anybody else well, and I had a notion, too, that the young man 
had not drawn to her of his own free will at first, but had been led on by 
her manner. Be that as it may, I was not very happy about the match ; 
but as it fell out, I might have spared myself any anxiety, for in the 
autumn a party of grand Englishmen came to Connemara for the grouse 
shooting, and one of them—a marquis, and very rich—fell in love with 
Miss Martin, and she threw Mr. Alan over, and was a marchioness, and 
off to England before Christmas. 

To be sure, Mr. Alan’s pride and his feelings were sorely hurt ; many 
a young lady would have been glad to make it up to him, but we had 
gone back to the old humdrum way. No more gay doings or pleasuring ; 
we lived as quietly as if the house had been a monastery, and the winter 
and spring passed away. 

Towards the end of spring I saw a change in Mr. Alan. I could 
hardly give it words, but his dulness went quite away; he was like sun- 
shine in the house when he was there; but indeed that was not often, 
for, wherever he went to, he gave us but little of his company. By-and-by 
1 began to wonder where he did go, and how he spent his time, for 
he brought home neither game nor fish, nor did I ever see him take his 
sketch-book, and I could hear nothing of his having been visiting in the 
houses of the neighbouring gentry. Light was coming to me, however. 
In May I had a great cleaning-match, curtains were taken down and 
carpets taken up, and the house was flooded with soap and water. I had 
prepared rooms for the old gentleman and Mr. Alan, while their own 
should be set right; and as the young master had a room, half study, 
and half dressing-room, opening from his bedchamber, where he passed 
a good deal of his time when in-doors, I went one morning to seek him 
there, to beg that he would point out anything he wished to have 
removed to his temporary quarters. I found him writing at a thing 
that looked like a child’s copy-book ; he hid it away with some confusion 
as I approached the table at which he sat, but not before I had seen that 
he seemed to be setting copies. 

“* Well, Mrs. O’ Driscoll, are you come to pay me a visit?”’ he said. 
“ Will you not sit down? that is, if you can find a chair free from 
litter.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ I answered. “I only wish to know if you would 
kindly point out what things you wish removed to the west wing; your 
rooms there are quite ready now.” 
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“Oh! thank you. Must this room be actually put to rights? Is 
there no buying you off? Pray tell me what bribe would tempt you ? 
You can see it would take a week merely to pick up and sort the scat- 
tered papers, so that I might ever have a chance of re-finding them.” 

I laughed. “Not quite so long, sir; you have numbers of empty 
portfolios there; give me leave to have a few, and I will engage to put 
all to rights for you; your pencil-sketches shall all go into one, all verses 
into another, and so on.” 

* You should have been Lady Chancellor, Mrs. O’Driscoll ; what a 
head you have for arrangement. Well, this is a cold, wet day, suppose 
we go to work together, we shall get on more quickly in that way.” 

“T am ready, sir.” 

And to work we went. A multitude of pictures, finished and un- 
finished, I turned up, views of places in the neighbourhood, and sketches 
of people I knew, myself amongst the number. One face and figure 
turned up constantly, and in every variety of position; it was neither a 
pretty nor a pleasing one—a barefooted country girl, with brawny arms 
and square shoulders, and a large, heavy, lumpish face. I recognised her 
at once, for they lived not far from the lodge gates, and the old lodge- 
keeper’s granddaughter was some relation of this girl, whose very plain 
face and awkward figure made her remarkable. I had seen her repeatedly 
at the lodge, as well as weeding in our gardens in summer when extra 
hands were needed, and I had often visited her mother (who was dead) 
during her last illness. Besides, I had leave given me to do what I pleased 
with the cast clothes of my masters, and I had given them very frequently 
to the father and brothers of the girl, who were very poor and struggling. 

Her name was Margaret Dwyer, and though I had never heard any- 
thing but good of her, I had never liked her, for she had a sullen, for- 
bidding look and manner, very different from the rest of our cottiers about 
here. Her father’s miserable cabin was in a rough lane (or boreen, as we 
call them in Ireland) which branched off from the high road, not a 
hundred yards from our front gates. Like thousands of houses of that 
class, it was built of scraws, or thick sods of earth, wattles, and mud, and 
was divided into three rooms. In the middle one the family lived, in 
company with a pig and an ass, which in fine weather roamed about the 
boreen and rooted in the fields all day, and at night slept in the chimney- 
corner. 

You may laugh, Miss Amy, but I’m telling the truth ; that’s the way 
our poor people live in Ireland. At one side of this kitchen opened a 
room, where old Dwyer and his three boys slept, and at the other end 
was Margaret’s room, which she shared with her two little sisters, mere 
children. Dwyer had the name of being a hard-working, honest man ; 
and, indeed, the whole family was well thought of, though, as I said, I 
did not like Margaret. But to go back towhere I was. Every now and 
then I came on Margaret’s likeness, and I couldn’t but wonder what made 
Mr. Alan fancy to draw her, when there was no lack of real pretty girls 
round about us. At last I came to one picture that seemed to have taken 
a great deal of trouble and time to it. It was painted most beautifully, 
and it was Margaret again in her short-sleeved, short-skirted wrapper and 
tattered petticoat, carrying a pail on her head, and by her side was our 
lodge-keeper’s granddaughter, a knowing, old-fashioned little piece, about 
thirteen years of age. 
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“ You're not getting on so fast as I, Mrs. O’Driscoll,” said Mr. Alan. 
“‘ What have you got there?” 


“ A picture of Margaret Dwyer, sir.” 

* Ah! you recognise it, then ?” 

*T should be stupid if [ didn’t, sir,” I answered. 

* Do you think it so like ?” 

“Tt could not be more so. But, Mr. Alan, if I may make so free, why 
did you draw so many pictures of such an ugly girl, when we have 
numbers of beauties, for country girls that is——” 

I looked at him as I spoke, and I’m only telling you the truth when I 
say that he coloured as red as a rose. I was sorely puzzled, all the more 
that I could see he did not look half pleased. 


“Do you think her ugly?” he asked, after a very confused sort of 
silence. 


“ There’s no doubt about that, sir.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” he said, very shortly. “At all events, you 
must own how excellent she is.” 

I felt very uncomfortable, Miss Amy, for I smelt mischief, and still I 
would not own to myself that there could be anything in it. 

*“T never heard anything against her, sir,” I made answer. 

“Tam sure you did not,” said he; and then he turned the talk to 
something else, and we got our work done very soon. But I was uneasy, 
and as soon as dinner was over, and I was free for the evening, I put on 
my bonnet and strolled down to ask after Betty Coyne (she was lodge- 
keeper, and sorely put about with rheumatism). 

I found her knitting in the doorway, and when I had sat down and 
asked her about herself, I looked round me, and said, 

Where’s Judy?’ (That was her granddaughter.) 

“Och! she’s out about the roads somewhere, ma’am,” says she; “ or 
maybe she’s over at Tim Dwyer’s.”” 

“T’m afraid, Betty, she’s not as attentive to you as she ought.” 

*Colleens is mostly wild at her age, ma’am dear. We must take 
patience wid them. ’Deed, she does spend a dale of her time gallivantin’ 
about, but I’m not unasy; for, young as she is, Margaret Dwyer has 


taken her for her comrade-girl, and a studdier, solider girl than Margaret’s 
not in the walls o’ the world.” 


“ She is very steady, then ?” 

“A rale rock o’ sinse, ma’am dear. Judy’ll see nothin’ wrong as long 
as she’s with her.” 

I said I was glad to hear it, and went on to ask a great many questions, 
till I satisfied myself that stupid old Betty knew nothing but that Judy 
was constant away at Dwyer’s, and having told the old woman to send 
the girl up to the house next day at ten o’clock for some liniment for her 
back, I went home. 

Next day I had the child up to my own room, and though at first she 
was as close as wax, yet before I had done with her, and without letting 
her see she was telling me anything I didn’t know, I made out that Mr. 
Alan was constantly at Dwyer’s cabin, when the old man and his sons 
were in the fields at work, and that Margaret and the young gentleman 
were very intimate. 

I did not know what to think or do, Mr. Alan was so good, and like a 
gentleman in every way, that I could not believe evil of him; and even 
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of the girl herself I could not think harm. She was so very plain, too, 
that I could not suppose any attraction, and yet it was so strange. Any- 
way, I resolved to keep my eyes and ears open, and I very soon found 
enough to make me wonder still more. Toa certainty, I found that Mr. 
Alan was scarcely ever out of Dwyer’s cabin, and by-and-by all the neigh- 
bours and the servants at the house began to gossip about it, and say 
things that were very unpleasant to me to hear. 

One fine July day I was on the orchard hill, seeing the weeders at 
work among my preserving strawberries, and as the day was hot, I went 
into a wild piece of ground that divided the orchard from the artificial 
lake, and sat down among: the shrubs. Presently I saw Mr. Alan coming 
across the rustic bridge at the narrow part of the water (that was a short 
way to Dwyer’s, by the way), and he looked a good deal put out, and 
who should be following him but old Tim Dwyer; they were not more 
than twenty paces from me, but the shrubs and my place on the ground 
hid me from them, and, to tell the truth, I wanted to hear what was 
going to happen, for I guessed that the old man had found the young 
one at his house, so I drew back into the shadow, and just then Dwyer 
called out, 

“ Mr. Alan! if you plase, I want a word wid ye.” 

“Oh!” said my young master, stopping short and turning as red as 
fire, “is it you, Dwyer? What can I do for you?” 

“ Yes, sir, it’s meself, an’ I follyd ye a purpose to get spakin’ to ye 
where no wan id see or hear uz.” 

* Well! is there anything wrong? Can I help you in any way ?” 

«Deed can ye, Misther Alan,” said Dwyer. ‘“ Ye can help me more 
than any mortial man but yerself could, an’ I see by yer face that ye 
know how before I say more.” 

“T scarcely understand you, my good man.” 

— do ye, sir, right well. Yer not bad enough to put a bowld face 
on id,” 

Mr. Alan looked confused and ill at ease, but he still tried to plead 
ignorance. 

“ Don’t belie yer conscience, sir,” said Dwyer. “I’m a very poor 
man, bud no wan could-ever lay shame at the doore iv wan iv me name, 
an’ shure ye won’t be the wan to bring disgrace on an honest man’s 
house, Misther Alan, jew’l? The nayburs has been hintin’ this while 
back, bud I kept never mindin’ till I med sure for meself; these two 
days I watched ye, an’ I seen what I seen, an’ now, yer honer, in God’s 
name, let there be an ind of this work. Me little girl is all the mother 
I have for five iv them, an’ what can a gintleman want wid wan ov her 
soart but sorra an’ shame for both. Keep away from me little place, an’ 
don’t be turnin’ Margaret’s head wid talk that’s not fit for her ; she was 
a good girl before ye came acrass her, an’ she'll be the same yit iv ye let 
her be, bud she’s goin’ wrong in the head, so she is, wid all this foolin’, 
an’ things is at sixes an’ sevens. I can’t have id, an’ I won’t, Misther 
Alan, an’ there’s me mind fair and sthraight for ye.” 

“My good man, I cannot but respect your right feeling,” said Mr. 
Alan, “ but you are alarmed without cause. Your daughter is quite safe, 
for me, I swear to you; I would die before I would harm her in any way. 
Let your neighbours talk, if they like ; so long as we know that all is 
right, their talk matters little.” 
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“To you, sir, maybe,” said the other, “ bud not to me an’ not to mine. 
How could I howld up me head in the chapel-yard, or at fair or market, 
iv people could pint me out as the man that let his daughther take up wid 
a gintleman? No, no, sir—go yer way, an’ let uz go ours; it can’t be, 
Misther Alan.” 

The young master tried to laugh. 

“1 thought this was a free country,” he said, “ but it seems that I 
cannot go into the house of one of my father’s tenants, and ask for a 
draught of water or a light for my cigar, without bringing a wasps’ nest 
about my ears.” 

“ Jy id was only them things, sir, ye wouldn’t take half the day to get 
yer arrand done, an’ ye wouldn’t dog Margaret as ye do whin she goes 
to the well or to the wood for firin’. Now, yer honer, I’m aloath to 
spake so free, but I have a gra’dale at stake, an’ I’ll spake out for wance 
an’ for all; I warn ye to keep clear iv me house, an’, iv I find ye don’t, 
I'll manage Margaret. Faix, I’d sell the cow an’ see her off to Ameriky, 
before I’d let her be made a byword.” 

“I promise you, Dwyer, I'll not go to your house again; you shall 
have no cause to complain of that.” 

“Very well, sir, an’ thank ye. Good mornin’, yer honer, an’ good 
loock.” 

* Good morning,” returned Mr. Alan ; and he took the path through 
the shrubbery into the gardens, while Dwyer returned as he had 
come. 

What happened afterwards, I must say, did not so much surprise me, 
after having heard this talk, for there was something in Mr. Alan’s face, 
as he passed the place where I was, that showed me things were more 
than a joke or a young man’s scrape to him. 

A couple of months passed, and although Mr. Alan was as often as 
ever away from home, and I was certain he was with Margaret, yet they 
must have been very cautious, for I could not hear of their having been 
seen anywhere together. Little Judy, too, had, I suppose, told them what 
I liad gaid to her, and probably had been warned, for only by a rare chance 
could I get a minute’s speech of her, and when I could she aped stupidity, 
and I could get nothing out of her. One beautiful day in October, Mr. 
Alan told me to prepare a basket of luncheon, as he was going a long 
sketching expedition, and should not be home till after night. 

* You may be very liberal, Mrs. O’Driscoll,” said he, “ for I shall take 
Thomas” (his own man) “ with me, and I dare say he will finish what I 
may leave.” 

1 made up a good basket of provisions, a game pie, and a plum tart, 
with sandwiches, and little things to fill up ; and when the young master 
saw what I had done, he had two bottles of the best wine in the cellar put 
in, and he and his man set out. 

It was not more than seven o’clock that evening when they came back, 
and, as Thomas was a decent boy, and very civil to me, and I had my 
own thoughts about the sketching, I made an excuse about wanting the 
valance of the curtains in my own room nailed up, and I asked Thomas 
to be kind enough to come and help me. Up he started, as obliging as 
you please, and when I had him at work I began my attack, for I saw 
that he had had more liquor than was good for him, and that all that was 
in his mind would come out, if I managed rightly. 
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“ Did you go far to sketch to-day, Thomas ?” said I. 

* Not a step beyant the wood, ma’am,”’ says he. 

“You don’t mean that?” I asked. 

“ Throth I do, ma’am; not a step farder. An’ Mrs. O’ Driscoll, ma’am, 
yell not say I towld ye, but sorra a bigger play ye ever seen in yer life 
than we had in that same wood.” 

So I went on with my questions, and a queer story I got for them. 
He and his master had set off, and waited in an old*hermitage, near the 
entrance of the wood, till Margaret and Judy came to them ; and then, 
telling Thomas and Judy to follow, with the basket and sketch-book, Mr. 
Alan gave Margaret his arm, and off they went into the depths of the 
trees. Thomas said he never saw so strange a sight as that elegant 
young man, every inch a gentleman, and dressed to the height of the 
fashion, with such a girl as Margaret on his arm, with her big bare feet, 
and blue cloth mantle, and rough bare head, and, worse than all, her 
ugly face; and more than once, too, he saw Mr. Alan kiss her great, 
rough, black hand. And all the time they walked he put every bramble 
out of her way, and helped her over every rough place, as if she had been 
a queen. Thomas told Judy to loiter behind several times, for though he 
thought it a great thing to see his master going on like that, yet he 
fancied it would be better manners to keep more at a distance ; but Jud 
refused, for she told him that often as Margaret met Mr. Alan, she always 
took Aer with her, and warned her never to lose sight of them. When 
they came to a nice grassy place, where the trees fell back a little, Mr. 
Alan and Margaret sat down, and Thomas spread the cloth on the grass, 
and waited on Margaret and his master, he and Judy taking their turn 
afterwards. Then all was cleared up, and packed away. 

“Now, Thomas,” said Mr. Alan, “go and cut a heavy back-load 
of aw for yourself and Judy, and come back here to us at half- 

ast five.” 

j Scollops, Miss Amy. Oh, I forgot! English people don’t know what 
they are. Well, miss, they’re pieces of hard wood, for fastening down 
the thatch on the roofs of Irish cabins. And in spite of something Mar- 
garet said about Judy staying, the young master persuaded her, and 
Thomas and Judy went about their business, bringing back their burdens 
at the appointed time. Margaret looked at the scollops, and said they 
were all right, and Mr. Alan carrying the basket, the four set off towards 
home. It was dusk when they came to the head of the boreen leading 
to Margaret’s house, and she would not let Mr. Alan go any farther 
with her, but she took Thomas’s load of seollops, and Judy and she went 
up the lane. The gentleman stood looking after her, and after a little 
he followed her at a distance, and watched her inside her own door. 
Just then, old Dwyer’s voice, in anger, reached them, and Mr. Alan 
turned to Thomas : 

“ Oh, Thomas,” said he, “ what have I done? I have kept her out 
too late, and her father and brothers are home before her.” 

For Judy had told Thomas that Tim and his sons were at a fair at 
some distance that day, and not expected home till late, and the old man 
had left the scollop-job to Margaret to keep her too busy to meet Mr. 
Alan. He little guessed how it was managed. Judy had brought a 
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message to Mr. Alan early in the morning, and that was the meaning of 
the sketching. 

As they stood outside they heard high and angry words, and the old 
man struck the girl several times. Thomas had to keep his master back 
by force, or he would have rushed in to save her; but at last they saw 
Margaret light a candle and go into her own room, and Mr. Alan and 
Thomas turned towards home. At the lodge they halted, however, and 
Mr. Alan wrote a few lines on a leaf torn out of his pocket-book, and 
wrapped a guinea in it, for there were guineas then, miss. 

** Now, Thomas,” said he, ‘‘ you may have the guinea for yourself if 
you can manage to give that into M/iss Dwyer’s hands at once. I'll 
wait for you here.” 

I wondered, when I heard that, what use Margaret could make of 
the writing, for I knew she could neither read nor write, but I afterwards 
found that Mr. Alan had paid for lessons for her, from lame Jim Burke, 
the schoolmaster, and that he had also taught her himself almost every 
day ; and that explained the copy-book I had seen with him. 

Thomas went on his errand, and, looking through Margaret’s win- 
dow, where he still saw a light, he saw her undressing her two little 
sisters, and erying as if her heart would break. He tapped very softly, 
and she just turned her head towards the window, when he held up the 
paper against the glass, and she made him a sign to wait. When she 
had the little ones in bed, she opened the window, and took the leaf and 
read it. Then she put her head out again : 

“ Tell him,” she said, in a whisper, “ that I will.” 

She shut the window, and Thomas went back to his master. 

‘* And now, ma’am,”’ said he, “there he is afther writin’ two letthers, 
off on horseback to post them, as if I couldn’t do it as well.” 

You may fancy what I felt, Miss Amy. I had so high an opinion of 
Mr. Alan, that it was a shock to me to think he was like other young 
men after all, and I had no patience to think of her. I thought of 
speaking to my young master, who came back about three hours after, 
with his horse all in a foam, and went to bed at once. My bedroom was 
over his, and in the front of the house; and how long I had been asleep 
I don’t know, when I was roused up by the most tremendous knocking at 
the hall door, as if whoever was there would beat the panels in. I hurried 
on a petticoat and opened my window; it was quite dark, and I lost 
some little time feeling about for a shawl to put round my head. Before 
I got my head out the knocking had ceased, and I found that Mr. Alan 
was before me, and talking to ‘lim Dwyer and his eldest son, who were 
standing on the gravel sweep below the windows. Dwyer was saying : 

“ Give her back to me, in God’s name, sir! Don’t go to desthroy my 
all; let her come to me, an’ I’ll swear never to lay a hand in anger on 
her, but forgive and forget all that’s past.” 

“You are very much deceived, Dwyer. I assure you I have not seen 
your daughter since six o’clock this evening. On my honour, that is the 
truth. How came you to fancy she was here ?” 

“ Jist, sir, becase she’s gone from her father’s house, and no one ever 
came after her but yerself.” ; 

** Are you sure she is gone, my good man ?” 
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Quite sartin, sir. She got out iv her own windy ; wan of the little 
girls waked in the night, an’ was freckoned not to feel Margaret in bed 
beside her, and the cowld night air from the open windy blowin’ in her 
face.” 

“TI am very sorry for your trouble, indeed, Dwyer; but perhaps you 
may have been harsh to the girl, and frightened her, and she may have 
gone to some friend’s house. I hope you may hear of her in the morn- 
in 
“ My mind misgives me, sir, that I won’t. I did bate her a bit to- 
night, for I was angert at her for bein’ out wid yer honer in the wood, 
afther all I sed to her before.” 

“ Well, you see that explains it. If anything has happened to her, 
you have only yourself to blame.” 

There was a silence of a minute or two, and it seemed as if Dwyer 
and his son had begun to move off, but returned again, and the old man 
made one last appeal. 

“TI ax yer pardon, sir,” he said, “bud me whole welfare in this world 
depinds on Margaret’s bein’ safe and in good hands this night, an’ for 
God’s sake, if ye know anythin’ about her, tell me, an’ agin I swear I'll 
never tell any wan, bud thrate her well, as I always di} before ye came 
in her way. An’ why wouldn’t 1? Shure she was the best daughter 
iver a poor man had till now itself.” 

“ Solemnly and truly, Dwyer, I protest I did not see her since I left 
her on the way home. Take care what you are doing! It is a serious 
thing to bring such an accusation against a man, especially as there never 
has been anything in my character to justify the supposition.” 

“Well,” said the old man, ‘God forgive them that has taken her 
away, if any one has, an’ may God help me, this night.” 

I waited till I heard the footsteps of the old man and the boy die 
away in the night, and Mr. Alan’s window shut, then I went back to bed, 
but no sleep could I get, for I felt sure that Mr. Alan knew where Mar- 
garet was, and the thought made me very unhappy. 

Three weeks went by, and there had been no tidings of Margaret. 
The whole country-side was searched, but no one had heard of, or seen 
her, living or dead. At the December fair of Ballanakilty, I heard that 
Dwyer had thrown himself on his knees in the street before Mr. Alan’s 
horse, and prayed him to tell him if he knew anything of the lost girl, 
but his prayers had no better result than before, Mr. Alan still protest- 
ing his innocence ; and, indeed I was somewhat staggered in my belief 
to the contrary, for the young man was almost always at home now in 
the wintry weather, and never went off on any of his wanderings. 

We had a troublesome and miserable winter, for Mr. William, the poor 
idiot, took a violent turn, and almost killed his keeper; the strength of 
ten men seemed to come to him, and we were forced to have people from 
an asylum in Dublin, and to get a strait-waisteoat put on him. His yells 
were dreadful to hear, and his cunning was wonderful. At last he grew 
so bad, that, much against his father’s will, the doctors had him sent to a 
private asylum, where he had the best treatment money could buy, con- 
sistent with great restraint. Mr. Alan was often away in Dublin about 
this time, on business relative to his brother’s removal, and once for two 
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months he and his father were away, seeing after the poor creature, as we 
heard. The old gentleman came back in very bad health, and died in the 
course of the following autumn, and Mr. Alan did take on greatly ; but 
after a time he brightened up, and the house, that was fine enough for 
any one before, was to be all re-decorated, in such a style as would take 
a year at least to carry out. The painters and stucco-men came from 
Dublin, and from that time our master only came to us for flying visits 
of a week or fortnight. It was coming up to Christmas, and the old 
gentleman had been fifteen months dead, when I had a letter from my 
master, saying that he was about to be married, and, as the house was 
finished, would bring home his bride. I had guessed as much, for there 
were dressing and bed rooms, and a boudoir only fit for a lady, and that a 
very fine lady too. I could not but wonder just then what had become 
of Margaret Dwyer. 

Report said that Mr. Alan’s bride was a young French lady, and I was 
curious to see her. When the news came, I went to Dwyer’s cabin with 
some clothes I had set aside for the two girls. It was a wretched day, 
cold and raw, with a drizzling rain falling on half-melted snow, and the 
old man, who had never seemed to take pleasure in anything since his 
daughter’s loss, was crouching over the fire. I sat down to dry my feet, 
and as we talked, I took occasion to ask if he had had any news of the girl. 

** No,sma’am,” he said, despondently. “I have given up all hopes of 
that now. An’ so they tell me Misther Alan is goin’ to bring home a 
wife. Well, God forgive me iv I wrong him, bud I think, an’ always 
thought, he knew what kem of Margaret; an’ if he does, his fine 
marridge’ll be bittherness to him, an’ the blight’ll be on him lyin’ an’ 
risin’. It’s over two year now sence me little girl left me, an’ dear knows 
it’s a heavy heart I had iver sence, an’ a sore burdyen wid me little family 
to look to, athout a woman’s hand to help me.” 

On New Year’s-eve we were warned to look for our master and 
mistress, and Mr. Alan had particularly desired that there should be no 
bonfires or fuss of that sort. I had had a busy week, but my work was 
all done, and as darkness closed in I had all ready. By-and-by there was 
a rattle of wheels, and a post-chaise and four dashed up to the steps. Mr. 
Alan jumped out, looking in the light from the hali a right happy bride- 
groom. He gave us all a cheerful word, and turned to hand his lady out. 
She had on a long velvet cloak, all trimmed with rich fur, and a deep 
bonnet, with a thick veil drawn over her face. He helped her out, and 
in a minute they were in the hall. ; 

“This is Mrs. O’ Driscoll, my love, 2 valued servant and old friend of 
mine,” said the master. 

I was making my best curtsey, when the lady said, 

“ She’s an older friend of mine than yours, Alan.” And she threw up 
her veil. 

I knew Margaret Dwyer in a minute, Miss Amy, though she was 
changed. Fine feathers make fine birds, but there was more change than 
that. I was so taken aback that I stood staring like a fool, without 
manners or sense, and the master, seeing how it was with me, gave me 
time to recover, for he took his wife’s hand, and, turning to the other 
servants, said, 
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“This is my wife, and your new mistress, my friends.” 

They set up a cheer that made the house ring, and then, telling me to 
show Mrs. Power to her rooms, the master led her himself to the head of 
the grand staircase. If I had thought her changed in her bonnet and 
wraps, I saw it still more when she stood in the full blaze of the wax- 
lights in her room, in her rich dark silk dress, with a quantity of fine lace 
about it. Handsome she never could be, but she had lovely eyes and 
grand black hair, and the most had been made of them. How it was 
managed I never could tell, but she looked a lady, and her manner was 
more changed than anything else. She had a sprightly bright way with 
her, quite different from her old sulky behaviour, and when her maid came 
to help her to dress, she sent her away, saying she would not dress for 
dinner, as it was so late, and she wanted to talk to me; so she sat down 
by the fire, and made me sit beside her, while she told me all that had 
befallen her. Mr. Alan had a chaise and pair for her the night she dis- 
appeared, and it waited for her at a cross-road near her father’s house. 
She travelled all night, and the next evening got into Dublin, where she 
was received in the house of a Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Power’s man of busi- 
ness. His wife got her a perfect outfit, and, without loss of time, took 
her to France, where she was placed in the best school that could be 
found. And, says she, laughing, 


“I never worked so hard at home or in the fields as I did at my books; 
and look at my hands.” 


She drew off her gloves, and, if you'll believe me, Miss Amy, they were 
perfect beauties. 

‘Two years of gloves and pomades have done that,” says she, laugh- 
ing _ * And I don’t think I’ll disgrace Alan, for I find I am not 
stupid.” 


. As indeed she was not. A cleverer woman or a better mistress I never 
new. 

Next morning old Dwyer was sent for and told. I thought the sur- 
prise would have set him mad, but after a while he quieted down, and 
was as proud and happy as a king. He was a made man for life, and his 
sons put in a good way, and the girls sent to school. Mr. Alan and his 
wife were the happiest pair you could see ; he fairly worshipped her, but the 
gentry fought shy of her, and the master, not bearing to see her looked 
down on, sold the place, and they went to live abroad, where they are as 
happy as the day is long. 


= Miss Amy, is not that a story to make one believe in witch- 
craft 7 
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THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 
A TALE OF MADRID* 


By Harrison AInsworts. 


Book the ffifth. 
V. 


THE CHURCH OF THE ESCORIAL. 


THE royal edifice of San Lorenzo of the Escorial, to which we 
must now return, cost its “ holy founder,” as Philip II. was termed 
by the grateful monks whom he lodged there, upwards of six mil- 
lions of ducats in construction and embellishment. Its desi 
originated in a vow made by Philip after the battle of Saint 
Quentin to erect a monastery and dedicate it to San Lorenzo, in 
oe. of one which his majesty had destroyed while bombarding 
the city. 

The conventual palace was laid out in the form of a gridiron— 
the implement of torture used for the martyrdom of San Lorenzo, 
who, as is well known, was grilled alive. 

Commenced in 1563 by Juan Bautista de Toledo, the gigantic 
pile, which was built of granite obtained from the neighbouring 
sierra, was not completed until twenty-one years later, by the cele- 
brated Juan de Herrera. Indeed, it was not till nearly the close 
of the century that the work was absolutely ended. 

From a seat hewn in the rock, amid a chesnut grove on the side 
of the mountain overlooking the spot, Philip watched the progress 
of his vast design. The rocky bench occupied by the moody 
monarch still exists, and is known as La Silla del Rey. 

The Escorial comprehended a palace, a convent, a church, and 
a royal mausoleum. In the Podridero, or royal vault, at the 
period of our history, reposed three kings. In this — 
sepulchre the Emperor Charles V., Philip II., Philip III., and 
their wives and their descendants, have subsequently been laid. 

The convent, which formed a considerable part of the vast 
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structure, and which was endowed by its founder with a revenue of 
forty thousand crowns, was occupied by Hieronomite friars. An 
austere character pervaded the entire structure. There were an 
extraordinary number of apartments, many of them adorned with 
rare paintings and sculptures, but they were all gloomy. The 
magnificent library formed at the Escorial by Philip was removed 
to Madrid by his successor. 

In planning the convent-palace it was the desire of its founder to 
build it of unsurpassable size and grandeur, and of such solid ma- 
terial that it should endure for ages. So far he succeeded, for the 
edifice still exists in all its primitive majesty. But he has stamped 
his own character upon the pile, and the gloom which it wore in 
his days hangs over it still) The monks are gone—their re- 
venues have been confiscated—but the Escorial is sadder and 
more sombre without them. 

All the choicest paintings that adorned its chambers are gone 
too—and those that are left only speak of the glories of the past. 
Such was Philip’s attachment to the structure, that, with his dying 
breath, he charged his son, as he would prosper, to take care of 
the Escorial. 

By the Spaniards the mighty edifice is denominated the Eighth 
Wonder of the World. 

And now let us rejoin the Duke de Cea and Graham, whom 
we left approaching the church. 

On setting foot on the black and white marble pavement of 
the nave, Graham was awe-stricken by the grandeur and solemnity 
of the fane. 

But though he admired the severe simplicity of its design— 
though he was charmed by the vaulted roof, in the midst of which 
rose the dome—though he noted the numerous shrines, at all of 
which tapers were burning, lighting up the magnificent pictures 
and exquisite statues with which the walls were adorned—his at- 
tention soon became riveted by the high altar, the wonders of 
which were fully revealed by an immense silver chandelier, sus- 
pended from the superbly-painted roof. By the light of this 
splendid lamp, which was kept ever burning, he could discern the 
superb altar-screen, approached by nineteen marble steps, the ex- 
quisite columns of agate and jasper, the marvellous paintings, the 
gilt statues, and, above all, the magnificent tabernacle of gilt 
bronze, which it took seven years to fabricate. 

_ But the objects that struck him most, and, indeed, startled him 
by their life-like effect, were the kneeling figures of gilt bronze 
ranged in the arcades on either side of the altar. ‘The statues 
on the right were those of Philip IL. with three of his wives— 
Queen Mary of England being omitted—and his unhappy son, Don 
Carlos. Those on the left were the Emperor Charles Y, his wife 
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Elisabeth, his daughter the Empress Maria, and his sisters Eleanora 
and Maria. 

‘Nothing can be finer than those bronze statues,” he remarked, 
in a low tone to De Cea. 

“They are magnificent,” replied the other. “One might easily 
cheat oneself into the belief that they are living persons engaged 
in prayer.” 

“For a moment I thought so,” said Graham. 

“‘ Examine them more closely, and you will see with what ac- 
curacy the minutest detail of the costume is given,” said De Cea. 
“ The blazonry on the mantles of the two monarchs is admirable, 
as you can perceive even from this distance. In the Podridero, 
which lies beneath the high altar, rest all the personages you 
see there represented. Note, I pray you, the oratory on the right 
of the altar. In that small chamber Philip II. passed his latest 
hours. Through yon little window, without quitting his couch, 
he could see the high altar, hear mass performed, and assist at the 
holy rites. There he breathed his last.” 

With noiseless footsteps Graham then moved towards the altar, 
and became so enthralled, that for some minutes he was not aware 
that De Cea had left him. Though somewhat surprised at his 
friend’s disappearance, he continued his investigation of the mar- 
vels of the church, visiting the choir, the sacristy, the Pantheon, 
the Podridero, and the little chamber in which Philip died. And 
it was well there was so much to occupy his attention, for more 
than an hour elapsed before De Cea reappeared. 

He was accompanied by Don Antonio Guino, and his looks 
gave augury of success, 

“ All goes well,” he said. “Ihave seen Doiia Flor. She will 
assist us.” 

“ But what of Don Christobal ?” said Graham. 

“Neither he nor Don Pompeo can interfere with us. They 
are both detained in Madrid,” replied De Cea. 

“ Amazement!” exclaimed Graham. “How has this been 
effected?” 

“Come this way, and you shall learn,” replied De Cea, leading 
him into an aisle on the right, whither they were followed by Don 
Antonio. 

“ Now you shall hear what I have done to serve you,” said De 
Cea. “ During the interval between your visit to me and our de- 
parture, I caused inquiries to be made at Don Christobal’s house, 
and ascertained that both he and Don Pompeo were in Madrid, 
but that their horses were ordered for six o’clock, at which hour 
they intended to set out for the Escorial. On learning this, I 
immediately flew to Olivarez, and obtained an order from him 
enjoining their attendance upon the king at the palace this 
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evening, at nine o’clock. The order could not be disobeyed. I 
gave it to Don Antonio, who undertook to deliver it, and then to 
follow me to the Escorial. This done, I set out tranquilly with 
you. Don Antonio will now tell you how the order was 
executed.” 

“Tt was a laughable scene,” replied Don Antonio. “I waited to 
the last moment, and just as the two caballeros had mounted their 
horses and were about to depart, I rode up and delivered the order. 
You may imagine their rage and consternation. Don Pompeo 
swore terribly, but Don Christobal said little. However, there 
was nothing for it but obedience. They both dismounted, and 
Don Christobal called to one of his lacqueys, and bade him pre- 

re to start instantly for the Escorial. ‘I am going to the 
Ronit sefior,’ I said, ‘and will convey any message you may 
desire to send.’ ‘ You will do me a great favour, sefior, if 
you will deliver this ring to the Conde de Saldana,’ he re- 

lied. ‘ He is at the palace—you will easily find him.’ ‘ Ere two 

ours he shall have the ring, sefior, I replied. ‘What are you 
about to do?’ cried Don Pompeo. ‘If you send that token, all will 
be at an end.’ ‘ It is useless to pursue the matter further,’ rejoined 
Don Christobal. ‘Fate is against me. I had come to the fixed 
determination that the marriage should take place to-night, or not 
at all. There is now an end of the affair.’ ‘But the marriage 
may take place to-morrow, urged Don Pompeo. ‘No, let her wed 
Don Ricardo, if she will. I have done with her,’ rejoined Don 
Christobal. ‘Deliver the ring to the conde, sefior, he added to 
me. ‘It shall be done without fail, I returned. ‘ Have you any 
other message, sefior?’ ‘None,’ he replied. ‘The conde will un- 
derstand its import.’ On this I left them, and galloped off to the 
Escorial. And here I am.” 

“ Have you got the ring?” cried Graham. 

“ Here it is,” replied Don Antonio. “ But I cannot give it you. 
I have promised to deliver it to the Conde de Saldana.” 

“You shall deliver it to him,” said De Cea. “Now come with 
me.” 


And they all three quitted the church, and entered the palace. 


VI. 


THE RING. 


On that same evening, in a large apartment in the palace were 
assembled the Conde de Saldana, Dojia Casilda, and Doiia Flor. 
The chamber, though well lighted and richly furnished, looked 
sombre, as did all the rooms in the Escorial. 

For some time previously the conde had been in a state of 
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great irritation and anxiety, but as he did not expect much sym- 
pathy from his daughters, he strove to control his feelings, and con- 
tented himself with expressing his extreme surprise at the non- 
appearance of Don Christobal and Don Pompeo. 

hough his daughters could have easily set his mind at rest 
on that score, they did not care to give him any information— 
and, indeed, took no notice of his impatience. 

Just at nine o'clock the door opened, and an aged monk, clad 
in the dark robes of the order of San Geronimo, and whose vene- 
rable appearance was heightened by a long grey beard, entered 
the room. 

He saluted the party, and after looking round with surprise, 
remarked: 

“ All is prepared for the marriage. But where is the bride- 

room ?”” 

“ I fear the marriage cannot take place to-night, as arranged, good 
father,” replied the conde. “Ido not know what has happened to 
Don Christobal. He and Don Pompeo ought to have been here 
an hour ago.” 

“T only waited Padre Benito’s arrival to acquaint you with the 
truth, father,” said Dofia Flor. “They are detained in Madrid by 
an order from the minister.” 

“What do I hear?” exclaimed the conde. “ Don Christobal 
and Don Pompeo detained by Olivarez! Why did you not tell 
me this before?” 

“ Because I begged her to remain silent, father,” interposed Ca- 
silda. “ Because I hoped and believed that Padre Benito, whose heart 
I know to be filled with kindness and compassion, would aid me in 
my efforts to induce you to forego this hateful marriage. A few words 
from your lips,” she added to the friar, “ will move my father, and 
make him change his purpose, even at the latest moment. Do 
not let me be sacrificed.” 

“ Sacrificed ! daughter,” exclaimed the friar. 

“If Tam wedded to Don Christobal, I shall be made miserable 
for life,” cried Casilda. “Oh! save me, holy father! save me!” 
“My heart is indeed touched by your entreaties, daughter,” said 
Padre Benito, “and I would gladly preserve you from the misery 
you anticipate. Oh, noble conde, let me add my supplications to 
those of your child. Reflect, while there is yet time. Do not let 
this irretrievable step be taken.” 

“ Cease these entreaties, good father,” replied the conde. “I can- 
not listen to them. I have given my promise to Don Christobal, 
and unless he releases me, the marriage must take place.” 

“T grieve to hear it,” said the friar. “ But Don Christobal may 
be moved.” 

“He is inflexible,” rejoined the conde. 
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“Hear me, good father,” said Casilda to the friar. “ My heart 
is given to another. The conde knows it, and yet he will force me 
into this hateful match.” | 

“T cannot help it,” cried Saldana, in a voice of anguish. 
“ Heaven knows I do not desire to make you miserable, my child! 
Heaven knows I would willingly give you to Don Ricardo, whom 
I love as a son! But I am bound by chains that cannot be 
sundered.” 

“Can nothing be done to avert this dire calamity?” said Padre 
Benito. 

“ Nothing !—nothing!” groaned the conde. 

“ Yes, yes, all can be set right,” cried Dofia Flor. “Come in! 
come in!” she added, opening a side-door, and giving admittance 
to Graham and the two others, 

An irrepressible cry of delight burst from Casilda, and, regard- 
less of her father’s presence, she flew towards her lover, who 
caught her in his arms. 

For a few moments surprise kept the old conde silent, and Padre 
Benito made no remark, though he was too shrewd not to compre- 
hend how matters stood. 


“ You will not mar their happiness, noble conde?” he said, at 
length. 

id What am I to do?” groaned Saldana. “Don Christobal 
will not release me from my promise. I besought him to do so 
when we last met, but he refused.” 

“‘His absence bespeaks that he has abandoned the marriage,” 
remarked Padre Benito. 

“T should think so, if he had sent me any token,” said the 
conde. ‘“ But I have received none.” 

“JT have a token from Don Christobal,” said Don Antonio. 
“Three hours ago I left him in Madrid, and he desired me to 
give you this ring, saying you would understand its import.” 

“JT do! I do!” exclaimed Saldana, joyfully. “This ring 
releases me from my promise.” 

“Then you are free to bestow your daughter on Don Ricardo, 
sefior conde,” said De Cea. “ Come forward,” he added to Graham 
and Casilda, “and let him join your hands and give you his 
benediction.” 

“Their hands shall be joined at the altar, and that without 
delay,” said the conde, embracing them. “ Luckily all is pre- 

ared.” 

“ And the bridegroom has been found,” said Padre Benito. 

“ And Don Christobal himself has sent the wedding-ring,” 
added De Cea. 


“Stay! I have something to say before we proceed to the 
” 


chapel,” cried the conde. “Sir Richard Graham, I know you 
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love my daughter. I give her to you. But we have not yet 
spoken of her wedding portion.” 

“Qh! sefior conde, heed not that!” cried Graham. 

“Pardon me, amigo, the matter is really important, and ought 
to be arranged,” interposed De Cea. 

“Tt shall be arranged,” rejoined the conde. “ You know I never 
break my word, Sir Richar . 

“*T have good reason to know it, sefior conde,” he replied. 

“ Well, then, Casilda will bring you the same dower she would 
have brought Don Christobal.” 

“Nobly done!” cried De Cea; while Casilda threw her arms 
about her father’s neck. 

“T thank you from my heart, sefior conde,” said Graham; 
“but I should have been well content with Casilda without a 
wedding portion.” 

“'That’s all very well,” whispered De Cea. “But it is much 
better as it is. And now that all is settled, sefiior conde,” he 
added aloud, “let us proceed to the chapel.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Saldana. 

Attendants were then summoned, and the door being thrown 
open, the conde gave his hand to Casilda, and the whole party 
proceeded to the chapel. 

“1 congratulate you heartily, amigo,” said De Cea to Graham, 
as they took their way along the corridor. “You have got a 


charming bride and a splendid wedding portion. Though the 
piers may fail, you at least have succeeded in making a capital 
panish Match.” 


Vil. 


ROYAL PRESENTS. 


Tue last day that Charles had to spend in Madrid had now 
arrived, and he was conferring about his departure with Bucking- 
ham and Lord Kensington, when he received a visit from the 
Marquis de Avila, the king’s principal rider. 

The marquis, who was a very ny sn personage, 
came attended by four officers of the household, bearing presents 
for the prince. 

“T am sent by the king to offer these gifts to your highness, as 
a mark of his majesty’s brotherly love,” said Avila. “ ‘This pistol 
with the sword and dagger, set with diamonds, belonged to his 
majesty’s illustrious grandsire, Philip Il. With these cross-bows 
the Duke de Medina-Sidonia served his majesty. This pistol 
belonged to the Duke de Ossuna. These rapiers, of the finest 
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workmanship of Toledo, were forged for the king himself, and 
have been used by his majesty. It is not on account of their 
value that his majesty begs your highness’s acceptance of these 
weapons, but he conceives they may have some interest in your 
eyes.” 

oe Gifts more acceptable could not possibly have been bestowed 
upon me,” replied Charles. “I pray you tell his majesty so.” 

“T have more to offer on the part of his majesty,” pursued 
Avila. “The king has sent your highness eighteen Spanish 
jennets, six Barbary horses of the purest race, as many mares, and 
twenty foals.” 

“ And let me add, for I have seen them,” said Archie, who had 
entered at the same time as the marquis, “that all these jennets, 
Barbary horses, mares, and foals, are covered with mantles of 
crimson velvet, garded with gold lace and embroidered with the 
royal arms.” 

“T cannot thank his majesty sufficiently,” said Charles. “ Wear 
this, I pray you, marquis, as a token of my regard,” he added, pre- 
senting him with a splendid diamond ring. 

Avila bowed profoundly, placed the glittering gem upon his 
finger, and then, turning to Buckingham, said, 

“ His majesty sends your grace this diamond girdle.” 

“°Tis superb!” exclaimed Buckingham, enraptured. 

_ is estimated at fifty thousand crowns, your grace,” said 
Avila. 


Buckingham detached a magnificent diamond clasp from his hat, 
and presented it to the marquis. 


“Nay, my lord, this is too rich a gift,” said Avila. “’Tis as 
valuable as the girdle.” 

“ Keep it, I pray you,” rejoined Buckingham. 

Avila bowed profoundly. 

“To you, my lord of Kensington,” he said, “ his majesty sends 
four Spanish horses and two hundred diamond buttons, as a mark 
of his regard.” 


“T fear I am forgotten,” remarked Archie. “ Tell his majesty 
I am beholden for what he has not sent.” 

“Thou art mistaken, gossip,” rejoined Avila. Thou wilt not 
go away empty handed. The king sends thee the largest donkey 
to be found in his dominions!” 

“T humbly thank his majesty,” replied Archie. “The animal 
will remind me of—I won’t say whom. I have no diamond rings 
or brooches to bestow upon your lordship, and you won't deign, I 
to accept this bauble.” 

the course of the morning other presents were received by 
the prince. The queen sent him fifty skins of amber, and other 
costly perfumes. A casket filled with jewels was sent by the In- 
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fanta; and several paintings by the first masters, which had excited 
his admiration, were presented to him by Olivarez. 

Charles made presents in return of equal magnificence, which 
were delivered by Lord Kensington. 

To the king he sent a superb sword, the handle and scabbard 
of which were garnished with priceless gems. To the Infante 
Don Carlos he gave a ring containing a diamond of inestimable 
value set in a cup. To the Cardinal Infante Don Fernando 
he gave a pectoral of topazesand diamonds, having a large pendent 
pearl of the purest water. And to the Conde de Olivarez he 
gave a great diamond of eight carats, with a splendid pear-shaped 
pearl attached to it. 

Other jewels were also presented by him to the Duke del 
aeeeeee, the Admiral of Castile and Leon, and the Conde de 

uebla. 

As faithful chroniclers, we are also bound to record that before 
leaving Madrid the prince bestowed rich gifts upon all the gen- 
tlemen of the chamber and the king’s pages. Moreover, he gratified 
the royal archers with four thousand crowns. 


VIII. 
HOW CHARLES TOOK LEAVE OF THE INFANTA. 


An hour before noon Charles, accompanied by Buckingham, and 
attended by Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, Lord Kensington, and other 
English nobles, proceeded to the king’s chapel in the palace, where 
he found Philip, the Infantes Don Carlos and Don Fernando, 
Olivarez, and the state council. 

At the altar stood the Patriarch of the Indies. 

Kneeling before this high ecclesiastical dignitary, Philip and 
Charles solemnly swore to observe the terms of the matrimonial 
treaty entered into between them. 

The oath taken, they arose. 

Turning towards the assemblage, Charles then delivered a sealed 
packet to Bristol, saying, as he gave it, 

“ This packet contains the procuration empowering his majesty 
the king, or his Highness the Infante Don Carlos, to og the 
Lady Infanta Maria in my name. On the arrival of the Pope’s 


dispensation, your lordship will deliver the proxy to the king.” 
“Tt shall be done as your highness directs,” rejoined Bristol. 
“ On my part,” said Philip, addressing the assemblage, “ I 
undertake to act as proxy for his highness the prince. And I 


further engage that the marriage shall take place before Christmas, 
at the latest.” 
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This ceremony over, Charles returned to his own apartments in 
the palace, and for the next two hours his time was fully occupied 
in receiving the various important personages who came to take 
formal leave of him. 

Chief among these were the Papal Nuncio, the ambassadors of 
Germany and Venice, the corregidor of Madrid, the Conde de 
Gondamar, the members of the different councils, and the principal 
grandees of the court. 

In bidding them adieu, Charles thanked them in cordial and 

cious terms for their attention to him during his prolonged stay 
in Madrid. To each member of the state council, and to the 
corregidor, he presented a superb diamond ring. 

Attended by several of his suite, Charles then repaired to the 
queen’s apartments, for the purpose of taking formal leave of her 
majesty and the Infanta. He found them in a magnificent salon, 
surrounded by the principal ladies of the court, and attended by 
a host of gaily-attired pages and meninas. 

The leave-taking was conducted with all the rigid formality of 
Spanish etiquette. The conversation chiefly turned upon the pre- 
sents made to the two illustrious ladies by the prince. To the queen 
he gave a magnificent diamond of twenty carats, a triangle of bril- 
liants, and earrings, each having a diamond as large as a bean. 
Her majesty, who was ce ve fond of jewels, was enraptured 
with the gifts. 

To the Countess Olivarez he gave a cross of large diamonds, 
and to the Duchess de Gandia and the Countess de Lemos, the 
queen’s principal ladies, he gave similar ornaments. 

To the Infanta he gave a necklace of two hundred and fifty large 
pear-shaped pearls, a collar of great balass rubies, with knots of 
pearls, and two sets of pearl earrings of incalculable value. 

“Do you like those pearls, Maria?” he said to her, in a low 
voice. ‘They are the pwc of the king my father’s gems.” 

“They are beautiful—most beautiful,” she replied, in the same 
tone. “But I fear I shall never wear them.” 

The presentiment proved correct. The gems were subsequently 
returned to the prince. 

As Charles took leave of the Infanta, in the cold and stately 
fashion prescribed by etiquette, he had much ado to maintain his 
firmness, and she had equal difficulty in repressing her emotion. 
Her hand trembled, and her lips and cheeks were bloodless. 

“ Farewell, Maria!” he said. 

“ Adios, prince!” she murmured. 

Fixing upon her a look she never forgot, and which quite as 
eloquently as words proclaimed the anguish of his heart, Charles 
quitted the salon with his attendants. 


When he was gone, the Infanta’s strength quite forsook her, and 
she swooned away. 
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IX. 


WHEREIN IS RECOUNTED BY AN EXALTED PERSONAGE A LONG-PROMISED 
LEGEND. 


In the evening, a farewell féte was given to the prince by the 
Earl of Bristol. 

The entertainment was of the most splendid description, and 
all the royal family, with the exception of the Infanta, who was 
slightly indisposed, honoured it with their presence. The prin- 
cipal salon was converted into a ball-room for the occasion, and 
here those devoted to the dance remained; but the evening being 
magnificent, many of the guests preferred wandering about the 
illuminated gardens. 

Among those were the king and the royal party. After a few 
turns on the terrace, they seated themselves at the farther end of 
the lawn, where they were sufficiently removed from the sounds 
of revelry. Charles was with them, of course. Indeed, he and 
the king had been inseparable during the evening. 

“This garden is very charming,” remarked the queen. 

“T thought it so when I first arrived at Madrid,” replied Charles. 
“But since I have seen the gardens of the Buen Retiro, it appears 
insignificant.” 

“ How comes the house to be so strangely designated?” she in- 


“YT am unable to inform your majesty,” he replied. “Lord 
Bristol told me there was a legend attached to it, but he has never 
related it to me.” 


“T have heard the story, and will tell it you,” said Philip. 


The Legend of the Wouse of Seben Chimneps. 


“Tt is a sort of family legend,” began the king, “ for my grand- 
sire is connected with it. You must know, then, that this house, 
which has obtained a designation so singular, was built about “4 

ears ago by the Marquis de Xavalquinto, in the time of Philip I. 
ies the marquis was a very mysterious personage, and had even 
the reputation of being a magician, being addicted, it was said, to 
unlawful studies. 

“Tn consequence of these rumours he was cited to appear 
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before the Holy Inquisition, but nothing could be proved 
against him, and he was liberated. At the same time, certain 
papers found in his possession, and covered with cabalistic figures, 
which no one nak understand, were ordered to be burnt. 
An odd circumstance then occurred. A small piece of parch- 
ment escaped the flames—indeed, it was the opinion of the 
official employed to destroy these writings that it would not burn. 
Be this as it may, it was quite certain that while the rest of the 
papers were consumed, this parchment remained untouched. Upon 
it were written several sentences, but in a character which the 
official could not decipher. 

“Instead of delivering the parchment to the chief inquisitor, 
as was his duty, the knave kept it in his own possession, but he 
was speedily punished, for he fell grievously sick, and, when 
dying, told the priest who attended him what he had done, and 
gave him the paper. The priest did not entirely believe in the 
baneful influence of the parchment, but deeming it right to 
obey the injunctions of the dying man, he delivered the mys- 
terious scroll to the grand inquisitor. It chanced that on 
that very day the inquisitor had an audience with the king, so, 
taking the parchment with him, he showed it to his majesty, 
telling him what had occurred. 

“Philip regarded it with religious horror, but he at once per- 
ceived that the characters were Arabian, and sent for a person 
learned in that language to interpret them. When the scroll 
was shown to this man, he turned pale and trembled, but refused 
to communicate what he had found out to any other ear than that 
of his majesty. Upon this, Philip dismissed his attendants, and 
heard what the man had to say in private. 

“Next day, without mentioning his design, Philip, accompanied 
by two attendants, went to Xavalquinto’s mansion, and was very 
ceremoniously received by the old marquis, who humbly desired 
to know what had procured him the honour of a visit from his 
majesty. 

“* You shall know that presently, my lord,’ replied Philip, 
sternly. ‘ Meantime, I wish to see the garden.’ 

is ioe majesty has only to command,’ replied Xavalquinto. 

“ And he then conducted the king to the garden. Without be- 
stowing a regard at any object, Philip selected a spot whence he 
could obtain a good view of the house. Very possibly he stationed 
himself where we are now seated. After examining the structure 
for a few minutes, he said to Xavalquinto, fixing a searching 


- glance upon him as he spoke, 


“¢ How many chimneys has your house, my lord?’ 
“¢ Six, sire,’ replied the marquis, surprised at the question. 


“¢There ought to be seven,’ said the king. ‘ Let another be 
built without delay,’ 
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“< But, sire, another chimney will spoil the symmetry of the 
building,’ remonstrated Xavalquinto. 

- No matter. I will have it done,’ rejoined Philip, peremp- 
torily. 

- ty would rather your majesty would order me to pull down the 
mansion than so to disfigure it,’ said Xavalquinto. 

“¢Tt will not be disfigured, said Philip. ‘Pull down that 
belvidere, and build the seventh chimney in its place. 

“<Sire, that belvidere is my place of study—where I pursue my 
scientific labours—whence I consult the stars. Do not, I conjure 
you, compel me to destroy it. My fate is linked with that belvi- 
dere. If it falls, I shall fall. 

“¢ How know you that?’ asked the king, sternly. 

“¢The stars have told me so, sire.’ 

“¢Tut! this is idle” rejoined Philip. ‘You have some other 
reason for refusing to obey me. But since you hesitate, I myself 
will do the work. I will build the seventh chimney.’ 

“ ¢ Will nothing turn you from your purpose, sire?’ 

“Nothing, replied the king. ‘I am as inexorable as Satan 
would be to his bond slave.’ 

“ Xavalquinto shook from head to foot at this observation, but 
partially recovering himself, he said: 

ws You have sealed my doom, sire. But leave the task to me. I 
ask no further favour. If your majesty will come again to-morrow, 
you will find the work done.’ 

“<Tf you can complete it in so short a time, you must have 
quicker workmen than mine,’ said the —— ‘But let it be 
so. I will return at this hour to-morrow, and see what progress 
you have made. ‘Till the work is done, you must remain a pri- 
soner in your own house.’ ; 

“ Xavalquinto bowed, and the king departed. 

“ When his majesty came again on the following day, he found 
the household of the marquis in great consternation. During the 
night strange noises had been heard, but no one got up to see what 
was the matter. In the morning the cause of these nocturnal 
disturbances was apparent. In the principal salon on the ground 
floor, in that very room, in fact, where dancing is now going on, 
a panel had been removed, disclosing a fireplace, the existence of 
which no one had suspected. 

“Philip immediately went to look at it, and after satisfying him- 
self of the correctness of the information, he turned to the intendant, 
who accompanied him, and asked for the marquis. 

“The marquis was gone. 

“<Gone!’ exclaimed the king an 


orily. ‘He has broken his 
word. I ought to have placed a guard over him.’ 

“ He then mounted to the belvidere, and on reaching it found a 
trap-door yawning wide open in the floor of the little turret. 
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“On looking into this aperture the funnel of a chimney could 
be perceived, which evidently communicated with the fireplace in 
the great salon. , 

“Here, then, was the Seventh Chimney. The work was done, 
but where was the marquis? 

“ ¢The devil must have flown away with him, sire,’ remarked 
the intendant. 

“Philip was of the same opinion, for he had learnt from the 
mysterious scroll that the marquis had bartered his soul to the Evil 
One. When the seventh chimney was completed Satan could claim 
fulfilment of the compact. 

“Possibly this was so, for the marquis was never heard of 
more, though some of his household affirmed that he had again 
fallen into the hands of the Holy Inquisition, and was burnt at an 
Auto da Fé. Let us hope the latter supposition was correct, since 
in that case his soul may have been oak 

“From the day of his disappearance, till now, Xavalquinto’s 
mansion has been known as the House of Seven Chimneys.” 


The story was listened to with great apparent interest, especially 
by Charles, but the royal narrator did not give time for any re- 
“ema upon it, for at its conclusion he arose and returned to the 

ouse. | 

Passing through an open window looking upon the terrace, his 
majesty entered an ante-chamber communicating with the ball- 
room. Here were assembled the Earl of Bristol and several of 
his most distinguished guests. 

- After the king had taken his seat upon a fauteuil, he glanced 
at the group around him, and, perceiving De Cea, signed to him 
to 

“Where have you been, my lord?” he inquired. “ You were 
not at the palace last night.” 

“No, sire, I was at the Escorial, assisting at a marriage.” 

“Indeed! Who has been married?” demanded Philip. 

“The happy pair are in this room, sire,” replied De Cea. oy 
you will cast your eyes round you will at once detect them.” 

“The only persons I behold, answering to such a description, 
are Sir Richard Graham and Doiia Casilda,” said the king. “ But 
surely they cannot be married?” 

° The ceremony was performed last night, sire.” 

“ But, I trust, with the consent of the Conde de Saldana?” said 

“With his full consent and approval, sire. Don Christobal 
liberated the conde from his promise, so that the only obstacle to 
the union was removed.” 
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6 “ue that is so, all is well,” replied Philip. ‘Let them ap- 

roach.” 

And as Sir Richard Graham and his blushing bride came for- 
ward and made their obeisances, his majesty graciously offered 
them his congratulations. 

“T hope you are not going to deprive us of one of the brightest 
ornaments of our court, Sir Richard?” said Philip, smiling. 

“TI must return to England with the prince, sire,” returned 
Graham. “ And I cannot leave my wife behind me.” 

“T wish I could induce Don Ricardo to remain in Madrid, 
sire,” remarked Casilda; “but, as he will go, I must accompany 
him.” 

“ Nay, you are bound to do that,” said the king. “ But I hope 
you will bring him back soon. Has your highness been in the 
secret of this match?” he added, turning to Charles. 

“T knew that Sir Richard was enamoured of the lady, sire,” re- 
plied the prince. “ But I scarcely expected the affair would ter- 
minate so happily. You are a fortunate man, Dick,” he added 
to Graham. 

“ Your highness will say so when you learn what a prodigious 
dowry his bride has brought him,” said De Cea. 

“ Well, Sir Richard,” said the king, “I must again congratulate 
you upon the prize you have won. Others of your countrymen 
would do well to follow your example. And now, my lord, we 
must bid you good night,” he added to the Earl of Bristol. “We 
thank you heartily for your entertainment.” 

Philip and the royal party then took their departure, and Charles 
soon afterwards quitted the féte. While crossing the entrance- 
hall accompanied by Buckingham, he encountered Olivarez, who 
attended him to his coach. 

Before entering the carriage, Buckingham turned to Olivarez, 
and said haughtily: 

“T bid your excellency farewell. I shall ever remain the faith- 
ful servant of the King of Spain, of her majesty the queen, and of 
the Lady Infanta, and will render them all the good offices in my 
power. But to your excellency I make no professions of friend- 
ship. You have so systematically opposed me, and have striven 
so anxiously to thwart my purposes, that I cannot but regard you 
as an enemy.” 

“You regard me rightly, my lord,” rejoined Olivarez. “I am 

-your enemy, my lord—your implacable enemy.” . 

And he turned upon his heel. 


Next morning, Charles quitted Madrid, never to return thither. 
He was attended by all the English nobles and gentlemen form- 
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ing his suite, and was accompanied as far as the Escorial by the 
king, the whole of the royal family, and the principal grandees of 
the court. 

The cortége was preceded by a guard of archers, under the com- 
mand of Don Melchior del Alcazar, and comprised a long train of 
carriages and horse-litters, with a troop of seven hundred well- 
mounted and superbly arrayed horsemen. 

At the Escorial Charles remained for two days, where he was 
entertained with regal hospitality by Philip, and shown all the 
wonders of the mighty convent-palace. 

On the third day, the whole party proceeded, at an early hour, 
to the Fresnada, a royal hunting-seat, situated in a wood on the 
side of the Guadarrama, about a league from the Escorial. In this 
wood a stag was chased and killed, after which a banquet was 
spread beneath the trees. 

The parting hour had now arrived. Charles tenderly embraced 
the king; took leave of the queen and the two princes; and bade 
a last adieu to the Infanta. 

A last adieu, we say, for he never beheld her more. 

A little marble column reared in the wood marks the spot where 
this parting occurred. 

Shorily after the separation at the Fresnada, two troops might 
be seen moving in opposite directions; one descending towards the 
Escorial, the other the rugged sides of the 

Charles found the fleet awaiting him at Santander. On em- 
barking on the Prince Royal, he observed to the Earl of Rutland, 
who received him, and congratulated him on his safe arrival, “ It 
was great weakness and folly in Olivarez to let me go so easily, 
after treating me so badly.” 

Buckingham took care that the Spanish Match should be broken 
off, but he quickly made up another, and fulfilled his promise by 
finding Charles a consort in Henriette Marie. 

, — the prince have been happier if he had wedded the 
nianta‘ 


END OF THE “HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS.” 
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THE CHASE OF THE HEIRESS. 
A Yacutsman’s Yarn. 


CHAPTER I. 
A BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY AND HIS MISERIES. 


As Tentered his luxuriously-furnished bachelor rooms in the Albany, 
he rose from a piano, from which his fingers had been eliciting some 
melancholy notes, and, with the air of a man pretty well used up, 
pointed to the sofa, and sank into an arm-chair opposite me. 

“ ‘What’s the matter ?” I asked, observing his pale cheek and lack- 
lustre eye. 

“ That the world has become stale, flat, and unprofitable, and that, 
except to enjoy an occasional cigar, there is little in it worth living 
for. ‘ry one.” Pushing, as he spoke, a box of Havannahs across the 
table, and lighting one himself, he leaned back as if overcome with the 
exertion. 

“ Try falling in love,” I said. i 
“ Stale,” he answered, with a look of ineffable disgust. “I’ve tried 
that.” 

“ Scientific pursuits!” I suggested, in a no very confident tone. 
“ You have a mind.” 

“ Flat—flat. Don’t speak of such an idea,” was his reply. 

“ Politics. Plunge into the excitement of a contested election!” 

“ Unprofitable—most unprofitable, and decidedly fatiguing. No 
man in his senses ever touches polities, in my opinion ; which accounts 
for the idiotic way things are managed,” he answered, languidly. 

Travel 

“ What! be bored on the day of starting, and every successive day, 
and know that the farther one gets from home the longer must be the 
duration of the horrible process. How can you, my dear Frothyton, 
suggest so cruel an expedient!” he exclaimed, leaning slightly forward, 
and then falling slowly back again. 

I saw, however, that I had stirred him up a little, and a bright idea 
having that moment occurred to me, that I might mature it I threw 
myself back after my friend’s example, and allowed a wreath of smoke 
from the fragrant weed which I held in my hand to curl upwards, and 
find its way through the open window. Smokers—especially yachts- 
men smokers—are, I have remarked, fond of dwelling on an idea when 
one has been caught, not allowing it to escape before the arrival of 
another as pleasing. Therein is wisdom. It is not given to all men 
te conceive bright ideas with rapidity. It is impossible to predict 
when another may occur. Also the experience of yachtsmen teaches 
them never to let a rope go with one band till the other has got a firm 


hold. ‘While ruminating on my idea, I may let it be known that my 
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host was Sir Griffith Edgell, a young, good-looking baronet, with a 
very limited income, though the nominal owner of a remarkably fine 
but terribly encumbered estate. 

“ Well, Frothy, what is it?” he at length asked, turning his half- 
shut eyes towards me. 

“This is my advice’—I spoke deliberately—* don’t fall in love on 
any account. But—seek out a wealthy heiress with many suitors, win 
her in spite of them, and marry. This will afford you ample excite- 
ment for months to come.” 

As I said this he opened his eyes wide and rose to his feet, stand- 
ing on the rug with his coat-tails to the empty grate. 

“ Frothyton, I thought that you knew me better than to propose 
such a thing!” he exclaimed, lifting Hs ¢ his arm unconsciously. “The 
man who sells himself for money is a base hound; he who sacrifices a 
woman’s happiness, which he does if he marries her without affection, 
for his own selfish purposes, is no better; and, rather than do either, I 
would start on an exploring expedition to the centre of Africa, join 
the next foreign legion to serve the Kaiser, the Pope, or some band of 
South American revolutionists, or I would go up in a balloon; but 
really, my dear fellow, you must have fatigued yourself in conceiving 
such an idea, as you have me by mentioning it. I'll order sherry and 
seltzer-water for our mutual benefit.” And, ringing the bell, he sank 
back into his chair. ‘“ You could not have been in earnest.” 

“No, indeed, honestly I was not,” I answered. “I wished to rouse 
you out of your lethargy, and, now I see of what exertion you are 
capable, I must insist on your coming down with me to-morrow to 
join Harry Willoughby on board his yacht, the Wave, at Southampton, 
where she will come to receive us. He commissioned me not to leave 

ou till you had accepted his invitation, and had promised to put your 
ouse in order to render your return for some months unnecessary.” 

“ A bachelor has little trouble on that latter point,” he answered, 
glancing round the room. “ Should I not come back, my cousin Dick 
will be duly thankful, and will walk in here and live as I have done. 


Thank Willoughby. Iagree. I'll order Snell to pack my portman- 
teau.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BACHELOR DISCOVERS HOW YACHTSMEN LIVE. 


WILLovuGHBy’s cutter, the Wave, of a hundred and ten tons, lay a 
little way down the Southampton Water, in sight of the town. Edgell 
was faithful to his engagement, and at the pier we found the Wave's 
gig ready to take us off to her, with his valet and three if not more 
portmanteaus, besides carpet-bags, a dressing-case, and writing-desk, 
which the latter had considered it necessary to bring for his master. 
Willoughby, with whom I had been cruising for some weeks past, was 
a very good fellow, with a comfortable ten thousand or more a year, 
but so impressed had he been by his lady-mother, I fancy, with the 
high value set on wealth, and so little with his own personal attrac- 
tions, that, convinced if he made up to a girl without fortune she 
would marry him for his, he was on the look-out for one with money. 
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This was a pity, as he was just the style of fellow many a girl would 
have married had he been only a subaltern in a marching regiment, 
and he might really have selected from among the best and choicest of 
England’s daughters. 

We had been cruising in the North Seas, and had lately come back 
for the regattas, undecided in what direction we should next turn the 
vessel’s head. 

Willoughby was delighted to see Edgell, who was, he knew, not- 
withstanding his assumed affectation, sterling at the core—the soul of 
honour. Sir Griffith’s eye brightened as he looked round on the ex- 
quisitely clean deck, the brightly-polished brasswork, the delicately- 
painted bulwarks, the carved tiller, the large. skylights, the snow- 
white canvas and taunt mast, and, more than all, at the crew, a dozen 
broad-shouldered, whiskered fellows, in their white trousers and shoes, 
worked shirts, with the yacht’s name on their hats, any one of them 
a prize on board a man-of-war; and then the master, Willis, in his 
gold-laced cap and anchor buttons, proud of the yacht, proud of the 
club to which she belonged, and prouder still of himself and his own 
seamanship. Still more pleased was Sir Griffith when he got below, 
with the handsome main cabin, its swing mahogany tables and lamps, 
its luxurious sofas and chairs, its contrivances of all sorts, and the 
comfortable sleeping-berths, fitted with every convenience the most 
fastidious could require, the commodious pantry, and then the kitchen, 
shining with burnished copper, clean as a lady’s boudoir—Soyer would 
have approved of it. 

“You yachting men do live luxuriously,” observed the young 
baronet, as he sank on a sofa, which for comfort his own club could 
scarcely match. “I had no idea of the sort of thing. Why, Frothy, 
didn’t you suggest yachting to me ?” 

“Because | might as well have suggested oyster-dredging. I 
wished you to try it first,’ I answered. “ Wait till you have seen 
more ot it,” 

After an exquisite luncheon, we got under weigh and ran across to 
Cowes. With regard to the cuisine, if Willoughby was not up to the 
matter, I flatter myself that I was so. I took care to have everything 
perfect, I having for this purpose secured the services of a well-trained 
cook, possessed of a high sense of the importance of his art, and laid 
in a store of every delicacy which Fortnum and Mason could supply ; 
so I need say no more on that subject,.except that it met with Sir 
Griflith’s unqualified approbation on all occasions. He was still more 
pleased when we were under weigh, the sun shining, the blue water 
glittering, a fresh breeze filling our sails, vessels of all sizes and rigs 
gliding here and there, and we passing everything we came near. 

“By Jove! she does walk the water like a thing of life,” he ex- 
claimed, as he paced the deck with more animation that I ever before 
saw him express. 

Bright and glorious broke the morning of the chief day of the 
regatta. There was a strong gathering of the squadron, and a good 
number of yachts from Ireland, the West of England, and the Thames, 
had assembled, and now lay surrounding us with loosened sails, and 
different coloured burgees flying from their mastheads. A steamer or 
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two, a few large merchantmen in the Roads, a man-of-war off Osborne, 
and the starting vessel dressed with flags, increased the gaiety of the 
sceue. 

“ Frothy, I had no idea of it,” said Sir Griffith, coming on deck in 
~ dressing-gown, and inhaling the salt breeze with evident satis- 

ction. 

During several subsequent days he frequently repeated the ex- 
pression, as fresh experiences of yachting life came upon him. Now 
all was bustle, the racing yachts were taking up their berths, boats 
were pulling to and fro, the smaller craft were getting under weigh 
and standing out from among the crowd. The first gun is fired, the 
gaily-dressed club-house is crowded with wealthy and noble spectators, 
the esplanade and quays are thronged with a less wealthy and more 
vociferous multitude, as are the vessels in the harbour and the decks 
of several steamers, spluttering and buzzing about like bluebottle flies 
in the sunshine. The second gun is fired, and like magie the racers are 
covered with a cloud of snow-white canvas, round go their heads, and 
off they dart for the Nab. We followed under all sail, and as the 
Wave did not go round the buoys, Sir Griffith had the opportunity of 
seeing the whole race. 

“ Beats horse-racing, which, by-the-by, never interested me much,” 
he remarked; “ lasts longer—more science—more thought—more 


healthy for mind and body—less risk of being cheated, and then one 
can take an active part in it.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A COWES BALL, AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


Iy those days I used to go to balls, so did Willoughby, and without 
ditiiculty we induced Edgell, who declared himself up to anything, 
even, he really believed, to such an operation as dancing, to accompany 
us on the following evening to the club ball. It was a capital one. 
Many of the élite of London society graced it, and what with a few 
strangers from other parts, all the island belles, young ladies, some 
terrestrial, and others aquatic, in their habits, there was a good 
sprinkling of pretty girls. 

I was talking with Willoughby and another man between the 
windows, not far from the orchestra, soon after we entered, when we 
observed Edgell (who was standing a little apart from us with his arms 
folded, not in the remotest degree aware that he looked sentimental or 
ailected) direct a glance of no little interest across the room. 

“By Jove! she is lovely,” he exclaimed, in a tone of unusual 
nee speaking rather to himself than to us. ‘“ Who can 
she be ?” 

“Do you mean one of those two girls with the old gentleman, who 
have just come in?” asked Willoughby, directing his glances the way 
our friend was looking. : 

“ Of course; the sweet young creature who leans on the right arm 
of that fine old man near the door,” answered the baronet, in a tone 


which showed that he was rather annoyed at the expression of his 
feelings having been overheard. 
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“Oh, ah! she’s a sparkling beauty, certainly—looks as if she would 
be light in hand as a waltzer. I must see about getting introduced to 
her,” observed Willoughby, in his usual nonchalant tone. 

“Good Heavens! don’t speak of her in that way,’ exclaimed 
Edgell, with unwonted vehemence. “She’s a perfect seraph—an 
angel of light. I never till now believed in the existence of such 
perfect loveliness.” 

“JT rather like the look of the other girl the old gentleman has in 
tow,” observed Willoughby, again scanning the party through his 
glass. “She isn’t so seraphic, perhaps, but she is what I prefer—a 
very fine creature. There’s an air of good breeding about her which 
I admire.” 

“T must, at all events, learn who they are,” exclaimed Edgell, 
moving away. 

“ Stop! Here comes Bubble. He knows everybody and everything, 
and will save you the trouble,” said Willoughby. 

“T am not personally acquainted, but know all about them,” 
answered Bubble (a yachting Isle of Wight friend of ours of long 
standing) to the inquiries showered on him. “The old gentleman is 
Colonel Danvers, as rich as Croesus, it is said, and that fine girl is his 
only daughter and heiress. The pretty, modest-looking creature’’ (so 
Bubble described Edgell’s seraph), “is a niece or cousin—a poor de- 
pendent—a Miss Avening—but the colonel is very fond of her. She 
always yachts with them, and I believe can steer the vessel better 
than any man on board.” 

“ What, are they yachting here now ?” asked Willoughby. 

“ Yes, the colonel owns the Medora schooner ; only came in three 
days ago; sails shortly for the Mediterranean.” 

“ What, do the ladies sail in her?” asked Sir Griffith, who had in 
vain attempted to conceal the interest he felt from Bubble, who was 
almost a stranger to him. 

“ Oh yes, they live on board,” answered Bubble. “ If you like, Sir 
Griffith, I can get you introduced to them.” 

The baronet winced a little at the idea of being introduced through 
Bubble, who was, by-the-by, as well born as himself, but his eagerness 
getting the better of his pride, he answered : 

“Thank you; but I am giving you too much trouble, and I so 
seldom dance.” 

“ Not the slightest. I like it. It’s my vocation,” answered Bubble. 
“They don’t know many men in the room, and will be glad of an 
eligible partner; but dance you must.” 

Sir Griffith looked as if he wished that he had not engaged our 
volatile friend in his service. The latter, hurrying off, buzzed about 
the crowd with a word and a smile for every one, still following up his 
object, till he returned with a somewhat stout lady, Lady Piony, whom 
I knew as the mother of six Honourable Miss Roseblossoms. He 


beckoned to Sir Griffith, who could not help advancing. 

“ Allow me, Lady Piony, to introduce to you my friend Sir Griffith 
Edgell, yachting with Harry Willoughby,” quoth Bubble ; adding, in 
an under tone, “ If gentle persuasion is used he is a dancing man, and 
with this hint I leave him in your ladyship’s hands.” 

A baronet possessed of youth, good looks, and the power of dancing, 
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is seldom despised by mammas with six spinster daughters, for even if 
not matrimonially disposed, he may be turned to account. In a few 
minutes afterwards we saw Sir Griffith and his seraph whirling round 
the room to the animating music of a waltz. Willoughby, thanks to 
the exertions of the indefatigable Bubble, was shortly afterwards en- 
gaged for a quadrille to the heiress. 

Seeing my friends thus satisfactorily occupied, I devoted myself, as 
was my wont in those days, to that sweet little smiling beauty Rose 
Rowaway, still as engaging as ever as the true and faithful wife of Sir 
Richard Pullhard, the owner of the Miranda schooner. As I expected, 
in a short time I saw Edgell dancing with one of the Mensuuiie Mies 
Roseblossoms. He looked certainly as if he was performing a meri- 
torious act which he had considered it his duty to undertake, his eye 
notwithstanding wandering round and round the room, and only 
lighting up when it fell on the fair stranger. I felt a curiosity, not 
very le with me, to know more of her, and falling in with old 
Bubble, I got him to introduce me. She accepted my offer with a 
gracious smile, and when I talked about Edgell and the yacht, I 
thought that she seemed interested. Of course I praised him, and to 
the best of my recollection I spoke of his being a fine, amiable fellow, 
although not blessed with an income of sufficient magnitude for his 
rank and position in society. I bewailed the misfortune of men like 
him, with sense, talent, and many amiable and sterling qualities, who 
from want of forethought, or the folly of their parents or guardians, 
have not been brought up to a profession by which, with honourable 
exertion, they could maintain themselves and create the fortune they 
require. Edgell contemplated going to the Bar or seeking some gc- 
vernment employment, but to a man of his age and habits neither were 
likely to realise his expectations. 


“Then had Sir Griffith Edgell at one time a larger property than he 
now possesses ?”’ she asked. 

“ No, but he expected to have a very much larger, which comes to 
nearly the same thing. The disappointment is as great,” I replied. 
“On succeeding to the property he discovered that it was so encum- 
bered by his predecessors that he could not possibly live on the estate. 
He therefore at once manfully set to work to meet the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded, let the house and grounds, and the shooting 
and fishing, and sold whatever he could—a few pictures and timber— 
and reserved for himself only some three or four hundred a year. Not- 
withstanding all this, he doubts whether his son would benefit much, 
if he ever has one, though his grandson 2 

“Your friend is an honourable and sensible man,” observed Miss 
Avening. “It is refreshing to hear of people acting as he has done. 
I only wish, for his sake, that he had a profession in which he could 
exert his energies and talents. It is sad to see such a man compelled 
to spend life in idleness, though I hold that all men, and women too, 
can find useful employment if they seek it.” 

“Such as yachting, for instance,” I remarked, to see what she would 
say. “TI am afraid that that is very idle work.” 

“ Not at all; it may serve to restore the energies and strength of a 
person when other means have failed. It is the noblest amusement, 
taken only as an amusement, in which Englishmen can engage. It 
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trains seamen for the navy, employs a number of people in a healthy 
manner, and consequently supports their families, who are thus able to 
live comfortably and happily, and improve their moral and intellectual 
condition. Thus I feel that not only those actually owning yachts and 
sailing in them increase their enjoyment, but a large wane of other 
persons who build and fit out the yachts, or are supported by those 
who do. In my opinion the great object of our life should be to in- 
crease the sum total of human happiness as far as we have the power, 
and each person has that power in a far greater degree than he or she 
supposes.” 

os from this and similar remarks that Miss Avening was an ori- 
ginal and independent thinker, and probably a doer also; in fact, I 
began to admire her considerably, and to consider that it was a pity 
she should not have the means of independent action, as it is given to 
the poorest to have of thought. I had managed to enjoy her society 
during another quadrille and waltz, when Lady Piony came bustling up, 
followed by a highly bewhiskered, moustachioed, and well-dressed 
gentleman, with that look and expression of countenance which be- 
speaks the man of the world, and not the best part of it. He was 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, with rather more adornment of 
gold chains and rings, &c., than gentlemen generally wear, and still it 
could not be said that he did not look like a gentleman. He might 
have been almost any age between thirty and fifty-five, for he was evi- 
dently well got up, his features were not bad, but there was a rigidity 
about them generally possessed by those devoted to the turf, and his 
eyes had that grey, cold, unsympathetic expression which is my 
aversion in a man, and my dread and horror in a woman, while his 
mouth, even his thick moustache, could not conceal its sensual ex- 
pression ; yet he was a man who was sure to make his way among 
stout dowagers and in a certain class of society. It was easy to see 
that Lady Piony thought a great deal of him, while the Miss Rose- 
blossoms looked upon him as an Adonis in the costume of the nine- 
teenth century. 

“My dear Miss Avening,” began her ladyship, bringing forward 
her follower with a smile she intended to be very captivating, “ allow 
me to introduce to your especial notice our friend Colonel O’Carroll, 
of Carrick Killeban Castle, I need scarcely say, of Ireland. He was 
the constant companion of my dear husband, Lord Piony, while his 
lordship was spared to me—which alone stamps his position in society, 
independent of his rank in the army,” she whispered. “And, my 
dear, he has been long desirous of being introduced to you; he tells 
me you have created a—a—what shall I call it ?—a sensation in his 
—his—what shall I—his heart, my dear; no slight triumph, let me 
tell you.” 

The colonel was supposed not to hear these remarks. I know that 
I did. Miss Avening looked very much annoyed, but either had not 
presence of mind to refuse him, or thought that she ought not to do so, 
or was curious to ascertain more about the man; at all events, she 
consented to dance the next quadrille with him. I was rather vexed 
that she should do so, but still I felt that I was wronging her in being 
vexed. Lady Piony gave me a very broad hint to dance with one of 
the Miss Roseblossoms, but I felt just then more inclined to stand 
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still against the wall and watch proceedings, so that I would not even 
cross the room to ask Rose Rowaway, who I saw for a wonder sitting 
quiet. I observed Colonel O’Carroll begin aaragee in the most 
systematic manner, to pay court to Miss Avening. Every look and 
gesture of his was, I saw, under the most perfect command, and he 
brought them skilfully into play to suit his purpose. I had known 
perfectly from the first how he would proceed, but I was curious to 
see how she would receive his attentions, and whether she was worthy 
of the high character I had formed of her. At first 1 was inclined to 
be disappointed ; then judging by her changed look he had mistaken 
her character and had presumed somewhat, the next instant he was 
deferential, and giving expression to some sentiment with which no 
fault could be found, she was evidently puzzled, but yet far from 
satisfied with his character. He was not the man to let a partner, in 
whom for any reason he might wish to excite an interest, go free after 
the first dance, so he kept her engaged, under one pretext or another, 
while a waltz and polka were being danced, till I saw her half break 
from him and take the arm of her uncle, whom she saw at a little dis- 
tance. Edgell had also, I suspected, been watching her, and no sooner 
had she done this, than he was again at her side, and had engaged her 
for another dance. He seemed determined, if he could, to keep off the 
Irish colonel. He need not have been anxious, had he observed the 
different expression with which she looked up into his face while he 
was speaking, to that with which she had régarded the latter gentle- 
man. He had resolved on a somewhat difficult undertaking, for 
Colonel O’Carroll was evidently an able strategist, with an unbounded 
amount of impudence and assurance, and more than once foiled him. 
Whether or not the colonel gained by so doing in the good opinion of 
the young lady, it was difficult to say. Indeed, highly as I thought of 
Miss Avening, I have seen so many nice girls taken in by unprincipled 
pretenders, that, supposing Colonel O’Carroll to be what I fancied 
from the expression of his eye, I should have been very sorry to have 
trusted her if left long under his influence. 

Meantime, Willoughby had been introduced to Miss Danvers and 
her father, and had been busily employed in paying the young lady 
attention, and in ingratiating himself with her father. So far had he 
succeeded, that he and Sir Griffith obtained leave to call on board the 
Medora. As Colonel Danvers’s yacht had also to undergo some 
slight repairs, he accepted an invitation on the part of his daughter 
and niece to take a cruise in the Wave on the following day round the 
Isle of Wight, should the wind and tide prove favourable. Willoughby 
feeling himself indebted to Lady Piony, and understanding that she 
was a friend of the Danverses, invited her and her daughters, the six 
Honourable Miss Roseblossoms. Old Bubble and a few other people 
had been asked, when Lady Piony came up to Willoughby, and begged 
leave to bring a friend. “A great friend of my poor dear departed 
lord,” she added, “ Colonel O’Carroll.’’ Willoughby not having made 
the observations on the gentleman in question which I had, could 
only say that he should be very happy to see any friend of Lady 
Piony’s, and we therefore were saddled with a person with whose 
company, had Willoughby known him, he would have been most 
anxious to dispense. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


INTRODUCES FURTHER PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE MYSTERIOUS VILLAIN 
OF THE DRAMA. 


Wittoversy and Edgell had taken lodgings on shore, but as I 
always, when living on board a yacht, go off to her at night unless the 
weather is very bad, I had ordered one of the men to come for me at 
daybreak, before which time I calculated that the ball would scarcely 
be over. I, however, left rather sooner than I had intended, and 
having my boat-cloak, I wrapped myself in it, and sat down under the 
shelter of some large blocks of stone prepared for alterations about to 
be made in the quay. I had been sitting there for some time, and, 
after growing impatient at the non-arrival of the boat, had begun to 
doze, I suspect, when I became conscious that some people were 
speaking near me. 

“T tell you it is my last chance. I must win her, or be ruined,” 
said one of the speakers, grinding his teeth. “ Will you, or will you 
not, help me? A couple of hundred pounds now would save me from 
beggary, and set me on my legs again. The girl is worth a great deal 
herself, and I have determined to stake everything I possess for the 
sake of her.” 

“The stake is not large whatever the prize may prove,” said the 
other speaker, with a satirical laugh, and I was persuaded that the 
first was no other than Colonel O’Carroll. “As to helping you, my 
friend, you and I know each other of old, and that is out of the ques- 
tion, unless I take a firmer gripe of you than is compatible with friend- 
ship; but I tell you what Ill do, I'll give you a note to a worthy 
Israelite at Portsmouth, and if you are content to put yourself in his 
hands, and he can make a penny out of you, he will.” 

“Faith, ’'d put myself in the hands of his Satanic Majesty himself, 
for that matter, to attain my object,” exclaimed Colonel O’Carroll, 
for I had no doubt that it was he I heard speaking. 

“ Well, then, Simon Levi will help you if any one can, but I warn 
you that he will be somewhat hard on you if you fail,” said his com- 
panion. 

“ By my troth, he must be accustomed to crush flints, then,” an- 
swered the colonel, now laughing in his turn. “Give me the note, 
and I’ll make good use of it, depend on that.” 

Eaves-dropping is not a pleasant occupation, and I was very thank- 
ful when the speakers moved off. I had heard enough to convince me 
that I was right in the opinion I had formed of Colonel O’Carroll, but 
I was puzzled to know of whom he was speaking. He could scarcely 
be scheming to marry Miss Avening, to whom he had been paying 
attention during the evening, as a fortune-hunter would certainly have 
chosen her cousin before her. I therefore concluded that he must 
have alluded to some other lady, and that he had been merely amusing 
himself for once in a way by paying attention to a pretty girl without 
any ultimate object. 

Curiously enough, on getting on board I found a letter from an old 
friend asking me, as I was near Portsmouth, to go and see the very 
Jew I had heard mentioned, Simon Levi, with whom a seapegrace 
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ward of his had been having some transactions, which he was anxious 
to get settled with as little law as possible. 

I of course resolved to go the very first day I was disengaged, 
though there appeared to be no immediate hurry about the matter. 

The trite proverb was realised the next day, “There’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip.” The night had been lovely, but when 
I turned out in the morning there was every sign of a blowing day, 
which would disappoint the fair yachtswomen who were to honour us 
with their company. When towards noon the badness of the weather 
left no doubt about the matter, I begged Willoughby to let me run 
over to Portsmouth to execute my friend’s commission. I was shown 
into the back office of Mr. Simon Levi, who himself soon after ap- 

ared. Instead of the cunning, old, long-bearded, blear-eyed Jew I 

ad expected to see, he was a well-dressed, rather good-looking, and 

not ungentlemanly young man, with a manner which might lead the 
easily-pleased to suppose that his whole life was spent in loving efforts 
to do all the good in his power to his fellow-creatures. 

By an exhibition of firmness, I had nearly brought my business to 
a conclusion, when Colonel O’Carroll was announced. As we were 
waiting for some stamps, Mr. Levi requested that I would walk into a 
little room opposite, while he spoke to the colonel. Whether purposely 
or not I could not tell, but he left the door ajar, so that I could hear 
nearly all that took place. There was no question, from what I heard, 
whether Jew or Christian—if such the colonel called himself—was 
the greatest rogue. He had formed his plans, according to his own 
ideas, in an admirable manner, and exhibited more eagerness to carry 
them out than I should have expected would have been the case in a 
man of his character. The ever wary Jew seemed not quite certain 
how far the eagerness was assumed to throw him off his guard—so I 
thought, for it was evidently diamond cut diamond. I could not hear 
the whole of the conversation, but sufficient of what was said reached 
my ears to let me understand that the colonel was to borrow about 
eight hundred pounds, and that he was to obtain a fine yacht,’which 
he was to mortgage to the Jew as security for the money advanced. 
With the sum adyanced he was to keep up the yacht till he could win 
the heiress. He was then to let the Jew take the yacht, or repay the 
loan, as might suit him best. As to paying for the yacht, that seemed 
a matter of no consideration with the colonel. I could only hope that 
the person who sold her to him could well afford to go without pay- 
ment. The matter was at all events speedily settled. It seemed to 
be a sort of transaction in which both parties had frequently before 
been engaged. The colonel, well satisfied it appeared, took his de- 
a. and I then went back and concluded the business I had un- 

ertaken. While speaking to the Jew, I could not help fancying that 

he had more of the milk of human kindness in his composition than 
the world in general would give him credit for, and that there yet lin- 
gered on his countenance an expression of pity, not for the loser in 
the yacht-dealing transaction, but for the hopeless victim, should the 
scoundrel he had been speaking to succeed in his plans. In the matter 
I had arranged, the Jew had, I am bound to say, behaved in a per- 
fectly straightforward, honest manner. As I left the house I almost 
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ran against the colonel, who had apparently gone up the street, and 
was returning towards the harbour to embark. He recognised me as 
having seen me the previous evening at the ball, dancing with Miss 
Danvers and her cousin. He gave me a look, as much as to say, “ Ho! 
ho! are you one of us ?” 

That look reminded me of an anecdote told me a few years ago by 
the poet Longfellow, whom I visited at Boston. There exists in New 
York a very well-conducted institution, which writes begging-letters, 
for those who apply for them and pay a proper fee, to all parts of the 
Union, or the world, indeed, and grants letters of introduction, and 
testimonials as to character and abilities, to those who wish to carry on 
transactions with people of fortune, or those capable of paying, in every 
direction. Mr. Longfellow had learned a good deal about this esta- 
blishment when at New York, when one day an Italian appeared at 
his house at Boston, with a well drawn-up petition and admirable cer- 
tificates. On looking over the documents, he was convinced whence 
they had emanated, and returning them to the man, told him not to 
expect anything, as he was well acquainted with their origin and the 
people who wrote them. “ Oh, signore, perdona, siete uno di loro?” 
= you one of them?) said the man, taking the papers back with a 
smile. 

Just so did Colonel O’Carroll look at me, and seem to say, “ Ho! 
ho! are you a bird of the same feather as myself?” 


CHAPTER V. 


SIR GRIFFITH PROVES HIMSELF TO BE A TRUE HERO, AND THE HEROINE THINKS 
HIM ONE. 


Tue next day was fine, as sea-nymphs in crinolines, mutton-pie hats, 
or tarpaulins, could desire, and at an early hour, with the aid of our 
chef on board, and a pastrycook on shore, we commenced making pre- 
ager for the reception of our expected guests. Willoughby and 

ir Griffith, I observed, dressed with even more than their usual care, 
though possibly they might not have acknowledged having done so. 
I undertook to go in one of the yacht’s boats to superintend the 
embarkation at the club steps. The first to appear was Lady Piony, 
followed by the six Honourable Miss Roseblossoms, escorted by 
Colonel O’Carroll, who, his arms full of shawls and cloaks, walked 
along with a self-satisfied jaunty air, talking blandly and smiling, now 
towards one, now towards the other, they in return chattering and 
giggling, and looking highly pleased, if the Honourable Miss Rose- 
blossoms could have giggled or chattered like ordinary mortals. The 
colonel gave me a familiar nod of recognition when he saw me, as 
I stood prepared to hand in the ladies, an undertaking which, in the 
cease of Lady Piony, required no little caution, lest a too great exhibition 
of agility should have sent her ladyship overboard on the other side. 
I cannot say that I felt very much disposed to return the brotherhood 
sign of scoundrelism, but recollecting my intention of endeavouring to 
unmask the man, I answered it with a similar nod. He had, mean- 
time, planted himself firmly in the other boat, into which three of the 
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Miss Roseblossoms tripped lightly, Lady Piony having called the fourth 
to bear her company. d I been the mother of the young ladies I 
would as soon have entrusted them to Mephistopheles, or to Don Juan 
himself, as to such a man as Colonel O’Carroll, without even knowing 
what I did about him. Five or six more visitors came down, some of 
whom got into my boat, while the rest bestowed themselves in his, 
and at length I gave the order to shove off. 

The men, who had been sitting with their oars raised perpendicularly 
in the air, let them fall simultaneously, with the flats of the blades into 
the water, the sound of one splash alone reaching our ears, while 
scarcely a sparkling drop rose from them, and away we glided towards 
the Wave. The Danvers party had just before reached her decks. 
Colonel O’Carroll bowed to them, with a bland smile on his coun- 
tenance, though neither of the young ladies put out their hands to 
welcome him; indeed, judging by their countenances, they were far 
from pleased at seeing him. He was not a man to be abashed, but 
instantly turned away, and began talking and laughing with the other 
ladies, till he had managed to draw them into the conversation, when 
gradually, with a good deal of tact, he turned his attention almost ex- 
clusively to them. My old friend Bubble, who had been in his time 
the owner of numerous yachts, and had sailed in innumerable matches, 
and had never missed a Cowes Regatta for thirty years or more, was 
of the party, and being evidently no admirer of the colonel, came 
opportunely to their help. The Miss Roseblossoms seemed rather 
annoyed at the way their colonel, as they called him, treated them, 
though they derived some consolation from the attention paid them by 
a young Oxford divine, the Rev. Reginald Rubrick, who had lately got 
into some trouble with his bishop, and had come down to the island at 
the expense of the small portion of his parishioners who gave him 
their support. 

He had had the exquisitely good taste, it appeared, on the restora- 
tion of his church, to wreathe it throughout with flowers, to adorn 
a large crucifix placed in a conspicuous position in a similar manner, 
to place lighted candles on the altar, to appear himself, with several of 
his clerical brethren—birds of a feather—in embroidered vestments, 
and to deck even his churchwardens in similar habiliments, and then, 
knowing the strong objection of his bishop to such proceedings, to 
invite his lordship to preside at the ceremony. 

The bishop had, I believe, puffed out the candles, directed the floral 
wreaths—fit adornments for a heathen temple of classic form—to be 
removed, the mummers to unrobe, and the design of an altar-piece, 
sketched in chalk, of true medieval character, to be obliterated, and 
then went through with the ceremony at which he had come to preside. 
The parishioners, possessed of tolerably good sense, sided with the 
bishop; the Rev. Reginald fell back upon the rubric, ignoring 
obedience to superiors; the unwise sided with him, and he, eagerly 
embracing the crown of martyrdom in prospect, left his parish in 
charge of a beardless and as harmless a youth, and came away to 
amuse himself. I heard the whole story repeated to the six Miss 
Roseblossoms and their mother three times, and he was beginnin 
again to tell it to Miss Danvers and her cousin, when Bubble looke 
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up and asked, “ My dear sir, by which side of his mouth did the bishop 
a out the candles, or did he employ the puff direct ?” 

“Sir, I consider it next to blasphemy to make light of holy things,” 
exclaimed the Rev. Reginald, growing irate. 

“ So I suppose did the bishop, and therefore he blew out the lights, 
my dear sir,’ quoth Bubble, in a gentle voice, which contrasted 
strangely with that of the angry young vicar. 

The latter gained very little compassion, except from the Miss Rose- 
blossoms; even Lady Piony remarked that she thought the bishop 
must have been right, as Lord Piony always voted with him. But 
enough of the subject. 

We had every prospect of a fine sail with a brisk breeze, such as a 
yachtsman and most yachting ladies best love. The sight, too, was 
very beautiful, as sheets of snow-white canvas rose rapidly, here and 
there seen against the wooded heights above Cowes, and the long 
sleeping burgees, white, red, and blue, flew out from the mastheads of 
the yachts. The breeze freshened, the anchor was hove up, and off 
we darted, threading our way among the yet stationary vessels till all 
sail was got on the cutter, and, heeling over gracefully to the breeze, 
we stood down the Solent Channel for Hurst Castle and the Needles. 
Around us were many other vessels—schooners, cutters, and yawls, 
and a lugger or two. There was a steam-yacht going head to wind to 
show the sailing craft how superior she was to them, and there was 
Mr. Acker’s large three-masted square topsail schooner Brilliant, a 
fine full-rigged ship, in reality—a craft of which yachtsmen might 
well be proud, as belonging to one of their number. The wind was 
northerly, the air fresh and pure, the sky bright, the water, just 
rippled into mimic wavelets, sparkled with light and life. I had never 
seen Sir Griffith so animated. 

“This is delightful!” he exclaimed, as he took a rapid turn on 
deck, and again stopped near Miss Avening, as if anxious to express 
to her his feelings of delight. 

“T am glad you like yachting, Sir Griffith,” she observed, in answer 
to the remark he had made to her. “I love the green land and the 
numberless beauties of the country, but still more do I delight in the 
boundless sea, blue and bright as now and glittering in sunshine, or 
when silvered over by the soft moonlight. I love it when a fresh 
breeze is blowing, or even during a calm, when smooth as a mirror 
and glowing like polished metal; still more when the gale tosses 
it madly up and down, and huge billows chase each other across its 
surface, frothing and foaming, and the vessel plunges onward, now 
sinking into the trough, now rising proudly to the summit of the sea ; 
and yet, trusting to our stout, well-found bark and the skill of our 
hardy crew, we feel as secure as in the most luxurious of drawing- 
rooms, and freer and happier by far than most of those who never 
tempt the dangers of the deep, as they are called. Oh! Sir Griffith, 
have you ever seen the ocean sleeping in the moonlight ?—have you 

ever been on it tossed by the snorting breeze ?” 

She stopped, looked up; her eye had kindled, her whole counte- 
nance was full of animation. Sir Griffith had been watching her with 
intense admiration. Evidently her enthusiasm had carried her away. 
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In all his experience he had never known any young lady speak as she 
had done, yet there was nothing affected in what she said, no straining 
for effect—the words flowed rapidly from her lips as the ideas arose to 
her mind; yet, when she stopped, she blushed slightly and laughed, 
as if conscious that she had allowed her feelings to run away with her, 
and then she added : 

“TI don’t know, by-the-by, whether the last word is poetically the 
correct one, or should it be the snoring breeze? No, no, I do not 
like that word. It must be snorting, like the noble charger eager for 
the race, the chase, or the headlong charge. The sea does make a 
noise, I own, like some huge animal snoring, but surely not like a 
clown asleep. I prefer the other word, don’t you ?” 

Sir Griffith was far too much occupied in considering how he should 
answer the first question, very clearly to comprehend the second, and 
certainly not to reply directly to it ; so, looking at her admiringly, he 
answered, in a tone as if he were ashamed of himself: 

“No, never. I have never enjoyed the moonlight on the sea, 
though I have read about it, but 1 will—I will. I must ask you to 
show it to me; it will then be exquisite ; and I should like to be in a 
fierce gale, too. But I am sure that I should be happier if you were 
safe on shore.” 

It was now Miss Avening’s turn to be slightly confused. 

“Oh! I thought that we were speaking of the term which most 
appropriately in poetical language describes a strong breeze,” she ob- 
served. “ But you don’t know how I delight in a gale. I should not 
be at all happier on shore.” 

I could not hear what else was said, for the voices of the speakers 
sank insensibly lower and lower. It is my opinion that those two 
young people were at that moment indissolubly united by that “ silver 
link, that silver tie, which heart to heart, and mind to mind, in body and 
in soul can bind;’’ if they were not, then they were very soon after- 
wards. Still we must remember that that silver link may be broken, 
rudely snapped asunder, never again to be united on earth, but as 
surely to be joined in heaven if the silver is sterling—not too much 
of the dross of earth in it; a little—I hope that a little is allowable, 
though it must assuredly all disappear up there on high. I had 
watched O’Carroll. He, too, had been an attentive observer of what 
was taking place, but, from what I knew of him, I was certain that 
Miss Avening could not be his ultimate aim, but that he hoped to win 
her cousin, the heiress, by means of some deep-laid plot, through her. 
I at the same time resolved, if possible, to defeat it, though I did not 
see at the moment clearly how that was to be done. I knew the 
colonel to be a scoundrel, but I own that I was not possessed of that 
amount of heroism which would enable me to denounce him as such, 
with the probability that I should be unable to prove my assertion 
true. The breeze increased, the Wave heeled over more and more to 
it, and was now going through the water at her full racing speed. 
Lady Piony did not half like it; the Rev. Reginald Rubrick did not 
like it at all. 

“ Your ladyship—Miss Roseblossom—don’t you think this a fearful, 
a most unwarrantable risking of our lives ?” he exclaimed, with an ap- 
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pealing glance at the only two people on board who appeared to 
sympathise with him. ‘ What would my poor dear people do if any- 
thing was to happen to me ?” 

“ Can’t you swim, my dear sir ?” asked the colonel, with a smile of 
contempt, glad of an opportunity of showing his superiority in the 
presence of the heiress, I thought. 

“ Yes; that is to say But not in so terrific a sea as this,” an- 
swered the Rev. Reginald. “ And to which shore should I swim ?” 

“ Terrific!” exclaimed the colonel, with a laugh. ‘ And to which 
shore should you swim? you ask. To either, of course; the feat is 
easy enough. I would do it if the stake were high enough—had I a 
Hero to swim for, for example. The present Sir John Simeon, I am 
told, as a young man, swam across from the island to the mainland 
without fatigue, and no man has done a thing which I would not 
undertake to do.” 

We were at the time below Yarmouth Castle, and between it and 
Hurst. I could corroborate the statement made by the colonel. Sir 
John and his tutor agreed to perform the feat of swimming from 
Yarmouth Castle to Hurst. Looking at the distance between the two 
places, it appeared as if the feat was impossible, yet Sir John performed 
it without difficulty, and was so fresh on landing at Hurst that he was 
able to swim back to join his tutor, who, almost overcome, could 
scarcely make way. The seeming difficulty vanishes when it is seen 
that the two places almost overlap each other, and thus starting with 
the first of the ebb, they had only to swim out a certain distance and 
allow themselves to drop down to the northern shore. 

The colonel continued boasting for some time longer of his perform- 
ances both as a swimmer and diver, but whether any one besides the 
Miss Roseblossoms gave credence to his assertions, seemed doubtful. 
By this time, however, the breeze had increased so much, that, with- 
out the warning screams in which Lady Piony and her eldest daughter 
had begun to indulge, it became necessary to haul down the gaff-topsail, 
then to shift jibs, and finally, in consequence of having ladies on board, 
whose elegant costumes might have suffered, to take down two reefs 
in the mainsail. There was some delay in shortening sail, and the 
Wave, thus bought under snugger canvas, made much less way through 
the water than before; but what she lost in speed, we on board un- 
doubtedly gained in comfort. Several other vessels, however, caught 
us up, and there were nearly half a dozen yachts standing out together 
through the Needles passage. 

A cutter carrying a press of sail, with several ladies on board, had 
just before passed us. 

“T cannot say much for that fellow’s seamanship,” I had just before 
observed to Willoughby ; meaning that of the man who professed to 
sail her, 

A ledge of rocks runs out from the Needles deep under water 
towards the mainland. It is called the Bridge of the Needles, and 
when there is a breeze, and the tide runs strong, there is always some 
sea on it. There was on the present occasion. The cutter I spoke of 
had, just got on it, when terrified and reiterated shrieks reached our 


ears. The ladies on board were throwing up their arms wildly, and 
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pointing frantically to the water, where a youth was seen struggling 
in the foaming seas. The men on board the yacht did not seem to 
know what to do. Some ran to lower a boat, but before that could be 
done, and the vessel hove-to, she must have shot far away from the 
drowning lad. He, it was very evident, had no notion of swimming. 
“ Now, Colonel O’Carroll, is your time!” cried Willoughby, as he 
and I began pulling off our coats, neither of us being good swimmers. 
But before we could do so, and while the colonel, turning pale, was 
stammering out some excuse, Sir Griffith had sprung, dressed as he 
was, from the side, and was striking out nobly towards the youth, 
whom he encouraged with a shout, telling him to throw himself on his 
back and float. The ladies, when they saw this, ceased shrieking, and 
seemed to be expressing their thanks, but they had already got some 
way off. Neither did Miss Avening nor the heiress utter a word, but 
there was a look of satisfaction, of intense interest in the countenance 
of the former which I could not help remarking—not a particle of fear 
or doubt that Sir Griffith would succeed in his gallant effort to save 
the lad’s life. We of course had immediately to heave-to, but it was 
a very critical place to do so, with the wind as it then was, and there 
would have been a great risk of our being driven on the rocks, had the 
tide been at flood. Such would have been the fate of the other vessel, 
had she not, seeing her danger, stood on till she was at a sufficient 
distance to shorten sail. Bravely Sir Griffith swam on. He was evi- 
dently practised in the art. Had a gun gone off by her side, I don’t 
believe that Miss Avening would have heeded it, so intently did she 
watch him. There was just that bubbling, chopping sea which makes 
swimming very trying. On he went, his eye on the struggling youth. 
I doubt if he was thinking then of Miss Avening. To save that lad 
was the work he had to do, and he was trying to do it like a true man. 
Such are alone deserving of, and are sure to win, woman’s true love. 
Our gig was lowered, and I, with four hands, jumped into her. Sir 
Griffith had reached the lad, who, though approached cautiously, as a 
drowning man should be, had in his struggles seized the baronet, and 
was clinging to him convulsively. This I have no doubt was seen from 
the Wave. We pulled on, for there was no time to be lost. Already 
he had been pulled under water, but the youth had become insensible, 
and he rose again. We reached him, and lifted him into the boat with 
his burden. The Wave had been compelled to fill again, but we were 
soon up to her, and Sir Griffith, with the young gentleman he had 
saved, was assisted up the side. “Thank Heaven!” escaped from Miss 
Avening’s lips, as she saw him, exhausted and pale as death, reach the 
deck. Unromantic truth. He hurried below, without waiting to re- 
ceive the congratulations and compliments showered on him, took a 
stiff tumbler of hot brandy-and-water, changed his clothes, and was 
soon on deck again, not a bit the worse for his adventure. No one, 
however, would have doubted that he would have had little difficulty 
in winning the richest and most desirable of a dozen heiresses, had as 
many of that most desirable class of the fair sex been on board. The 
young gentleman took longer coming round. We signalled the yacht 
that he was safe, and as soon as he was recovered sufliciently, we bore 
down on her, and restored him, wrapped in blankets, to his friends. 
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The Miss Roseblossoms declared that they were so glad to hear that 
he was a young gentleman—as if his being so enhanced the value of Sir 
Griffith’s gallantry. By the scorn expressed in Miss Avening’s 
features, she did not agree with them, and truth compels me to state 
that the lad was an arrant muff, and I suspect that society would have 
been very little, if at all, the loser had*he gone to the bottom. 

We had a perfect sail in every respect, and reached Cowes harbour 
in time for a yacht tea, to which we adjourned on board the Medora. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BY WHICH A LESSON HOW TO GET A YACHT CHEAPLY MAY BE LEARNED. 


I was convinced that Colonel O’Carroll had ng design on the heart 
and hand of Miss Avening, for, supposing him to be a man of any dis- 
cernment, he must have known, I thought, from what he had seen on 
board the Wave, that Sir Griffith Edgell was sure of winning her, or 
had won her already. I am only giving, it must be understood, the 
opinion I had formed at the time, before I was aware of circumstances 
which afterwards came to my knowledge. We had dined once on 
board the Wave on a blowing day, when neither yacht could get under 
weigh, and a very pleasant evening we spent. We had some delight- 
ful music. There was a very good cottage piano on board, and both 
ladies sang well. Miss Avening certainly the best, and Sir Griffith, 
who also had a fine, cultivated voice, and was an enthusiastic lover of 
music, told us afterwards that she must have been taught by a very 
first-rate master or mistress. Other guests had been expected from 
the shore, but, in consequence of the bad weather, could not get 
off. I did my best to amuse Colonel Danvers, Willoughby devoted 
himself to the heiress, much, it seemed, to her satisfaction, while Sir 
Griffith, who never himself did anything by half, and would not let 
others do so if he could help it, monopolised the whole attention of 
Miss Avening. Colonel Danvers made many inquiries of me about 
Colonel O’Carroll. He seemed not to like him at all, and after he 
found that my opinion was not favourable, he told me that he should 
have declined his acquaintance, but that Lady Piony spoke so highly 
of him, and made so great a point of introducing him, that he could 
not refuse to make his acquaintance. After this we never allowed a 
day to pass without making a visit on board the Medora. Sometimes 
we sailed in company and carried on a telegraphic communication, 
but, of course, more frequently we went on board and let the Wave 
follow. This sort of thing went on for a week or more, when one 
forenoon, while we were still at anchor, I observed a fine schooner 
standing in for the Roads. She was a yacht from her appearance, but 
had no burgee at her mast-head. From this it was probable that she 
was a perfectly new vessel. We were all on deck watching her, for 
she was coming directly towards us. Sir Griffith had a telescope in 
his hand. I was looking in another direction, when I heard him ex- 
claim, “The scoundrel! He has succeeded, then!” I, of course, had 
told him of O’Carroll’s scheme, and I, therefore, knew of whom he was 
speaking. I turned round, and, as the schooner approached, the 
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colonel was seen standing on deck, and aeouty in command of her. 
She passed close to us; he waved his hand in friendly recognition, and 
then rounding to, brought up close to the Medora. There could be 
no doubt as to what were his intentions. 

“ What’s to be done?” I asked. ‘“ We cannot let that fellow play 
any tricks here.” 

“ Call him out and shoot him!” cried Willoughby. “I could do it 
willingly.” 

“ Checkmate him,” said Sir Griffith, quietly. “The other proceed- 
ing would be a foolish one, and abominably wicked into the bargain. 
I have no sympathy with duellists. That fellow is not worth powder 
and shot, in spite of his commission, if he holds one, and I could not 
find his name in the Army List.” 

“ Would not that be sufficient to expose him ?” I observed. 

“Tt is doubtful how far his impudence would not carry him. He 
would declare that he was in the Austrian, or some other foreign 
service,” answered Sir Griffith. “I have too much confidence in the 
sense of the young ladies to suppose for a moment that he will suc- 
ceed, though his assurance may cause them a great deal of an- 
noyance.” A 

“T agree with you, Edgell, certainly—certainly !” exclaimed Wil- 
loughby. ‘“ He would never succeed with Miss Danvers.” 

“And as assuredly he would not with Miss Avening,” cried the 
baronet. 

However, notwithstanding our united opinion of him, not many 
days had passed before Colonel O’Carroll, or, as I found he called 
himself, The O’Carroll, became the rage among people at Cowes—not 
the residents, of course, they to this day may not have heard much 
about him. The O’Carroll#s new yacht, the Phantom, The O’Carroll 
himself, and the entertainments he gave on board, and his titled 
guests, and a variety of other subjects, were in the mouths of every- 
body. Tradesmen, of course, were anxious to be patronised by the 
colonel, and he most obligingly gratified them. He talked of paying 
immediately, but did not, which was satisfactory, as it showed that he 
was likely to come again, which he did. He was a most liberal pur- 
chaser—never haggled about price, and was ready to give as large an 
order as they could wish for. Lady Piony and the Miss Rose- 
blossoms were among the most constant of his guests—indeed, they 
were on board every day, often accompanied by the Rev. Reginald 
Rubrick, to whose opinions on ecclesiastical affairs he had expressed 
himself warmly attached, and had promised his support with a sum 
which he hinted might amount to some eight thousand pounds or so, 
towards the erection of a new church in his parish. ‘The colonel, al- 
though he had given promises alone witli a large amount of flattery, 
gained a valuable ally in the Rev. Reginald. We found ourselves 
completely in the background, and the wealthy colonel threw even the 
handsome young baronet into the shade. A great pic-nic was planned 
to Netley—Lady Piony undertook to ask the ladies and any gentle- 
men she knew. We received an invitation from her ladyship, so did 
the heiress and her cousin. Colonel O’Carroll did not appear in the 
matter. We resolved to make our going depend on the Danvers 
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party. They had heard a rumour that Colonel O’Carroll was to pro- 
vide the entertainment, and, if so, they had determined not to go. 
They had, therefore, sent no answer. While matters were in this 
state, we saw the Phantom’s boat, with the colonel in her, pull towards 
the Medora. She remained alongside for a considerable time. Colonel 
Danvers was on shore, and we were, therefore, anxious to know what 
took place. Still, unless we could have supposed it possible that he 
would insult, or in any way annoy the ladies, we could not with any 
peety have gone on board. It was not till the evening that we 
d anything about the matter; and then, to our surprise, we found 
that both Miss Avening and Miss Danvers were more inclined to re- 
gard him favourably than they had ever previously done. They said 
that he was so gentle, and respectful, and complimentary, and so dis- 
interested in the motives which had induced him to seek their 
acquaintance, that their objections to him were so far removed, they 
had no longer any hesitation in accepting Lady Piony’s invitation to 
join the pic-nic. 
On a lovely morning nearly a dozen yachts, large and small, were 
sailing together up the Southampton Water towards the most pic- 
turesque spot on its banks, Netley Abbey, at that time a favourite re- 
sort of pleasure-seekers. We landed with our hampers, attended by 
our servants, and so did a few others, including the Danverses, but the 
— bulk of the provisions certainly came from the Phantom, with a 
arge supply of wines of all sorts, and it soon became evident that 
Colonel O’Carroll was the hero of the day. He divided his attentions 
pretty evenly among several of the young ladies, but Miss Avening, to 
my surprise, received more than her fair share—indeed, far more than 
her cousin, the heiress. She, at the same time, appeared very in- 
different to his attentions, nor did they in any way, as far as I could 
judge, excite Sir Griffith’s jealousy. The pic-nic was like numberless 
others at which I have been present. We spread the tablecloths on 
the grass under the shade of the old walls, and cooled the wine in a 
fountain, and were far more amiable and familiar with each other than 
we should have been in a close dining-room; and toasts were drank, 
and some of the gentlemen sang songs, and two or three of the ladies, 
and at length it was announced that the tide was falling, and that, if 
we did not get away directly, the boats would be left high and dry, and 
so we hurried off and got on board the yachts, and sailed back with a 
very light breeze, and only just managed to reach Cowes by nightfall ; 
and so the long-talked-of pic-nic ended, as many others have, with no 
results worthy of record. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS OF THE DRAMA. 


Puxrasant days must end. The grand pic-nic had, as I have de- 
scribed, come off, and if not a failure, seemed to have afforded but 
little satisfaction to anybody. The season was advancing. ‘The master 
of the Medora advised proceeding southward, we understood. We were 
on board her, taking a last sail down to the Needles, the Wave keeping 
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company. Willoughby told Colonel Danvers that he also proposed 
making a cruise to the Mediterranean. 

“Then we may hope sometimes to meet you,” said Julia Danvers, 
with a slightly heightened colour. 

“T would wish the Wave to hold the same position throughout the 
voyage that she does now,” answered Willoughby, looking unutterable 
things. He had never before gone so far. 

“ Does Sir Griffith accompany you ?” she asked, without paying at- 
tention to his remark. “ He appears to like yachting.” 

We were seated at the main skylight, while Edgell was standin 
near Fanny Avening, who was steering, and, I just then discovered, 
giving him instructions in the art. 

“ Oh yes, [have booked him and Frothyton,” answered Willoughby. 
“ T have great hopes that we shall make a yachtsman of him; and as 
he is a confirmed bachelor, he couldn’t employ his time in a better 
way.” 

Miss Danvers looked incredulous, and merely said, “ Oh, is he ?” 

Sir Griffith might not have been a marrying man, but he certainly 
took no pains to impress his determination on Miss Avening, for he 
had eyes and ears only for her, and if she moved he was unconsciously 
immediately again by her side. My two friends found the sail a very 
pleasant one, and so did I, but not for the same reason. I returned 
on board the Wave under the firm conviction that if they made offers 
to the ladies to whom they had respectively been paying attention, they 
would be accepted. 

The Wave was completely ready for sea, with the exception of a 
couple of brass guns, powder, and blue lights, and a few extra stores, 
which we went over to Portsmouth to procure. We were kept there 
a whole day longer than we had expected. The wind failed us on our 
return, and we were swept out towards St. Helen’s, and night had set 
in when we got back to Cowes. We had to pick up a berth as we best 
could, and to wait for daylight to return to our old position near the 
Medora. 

I heard my companions go on deck early in the morning, and soon 
after exclamations of surprise and vexation simultaneously escape 
their lips. The Medora had disappeared; so had the Phantom. We 
sent round to the yachts brought up near. No one could tell us any- 
thing of them. Colonel Danvers would surely have left some message 
at the club. I hurried on shore. There was not a word. The club 
signalman could only inform me that the Medora had sailed for the 
westward, and so had Colonel O’Carroll’s new yacht. There was a 
dead calm and a flood tide ; we could not move. 

I returned on board with the announcement, and after breakfast 
went again on shore, to get our letters and to try for more informa- 
tion. Who should I meet but Lady Piony, with the six Miss Rose- 
blossoms, starting on a morning walk. They instantly attacked me. 

“ So it’s all settled,” they exclaimed. “ Sir Griffith is to marry Miss 
Avening, and your friend, Mr. Willoughby, the heiress, Miss Danvers. 
Well, some girls don’t take long to enchain their swains, especially if 
they have sixty thousand charms or so.” . 


1 denied the impeachment on the part of my friends, and assured 
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them that so little truth was there in the report, that we did not even 
know where the Medora had gone. They seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise at this. I had made my escape from them, when a pilot 
touched his hat, and producing a pink-coloured note, asked if I was 
Mr. Willoughby, of the Wave, as he had promised to deliver it 
in person. Showing him the letters I had for Willoughby, I under- 
—— convey it, and with no small amount of curiosity hurried on 


rd. 
Willoughby eagerly took it, and read it over and over again. 
“ My dear fellow, I can’t make it out,” he exclaimed at length, 
ones the billet to me. “ Can you ?” 
t ran: 


“ My pear Srr,—I hate deception, and think it right to say that 
we are not exactly what we seem; yet I cannot believe that this will 
make any difference to you. Still, to prevent disappointment, I have 
resolved not further to encourage the flattering attentions you have of 
late paid me. I cannot pretend not to have perceived them, and wish 
to acknowledge them with gratitude. 

“We shall have commenced our voyage before you receive this. 

“Yours, most sincerely, 
“ Danvers.” 


“A riddle, to be solved only by perseverance,” I observed. “I 
should say, sail in chase, if you care for her.” 

“ Yes, yes, by all means, Willoughby,” cried Sir Griffith, eagerly. 
“ Let us be after them.” 

“Tt is very trying, though,” exclaimed Willoughby, who had been 
glancing over his letters, in a plaintive tone. ‘“ Here’s an epistle from 
my mother, giving me her blessing and full permission to make an offer 
to Julia Danvers, and marry her, and now she shows that she does not 
care a pin for me. Women don’t——” 

“Try her, my dear fellow,” said I. ‘“ Show her that you care for 
her. Chase her across the ocean, as Nelson did Villeneuve, and then 
bring her to action. I’ll back you to gain the victory. Now let’s 
whistle for a wind.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PURSUIT OF THE FUGITIVES, AND THE ADVENTURES OF THE PURSUERS. 


A BREEZE sprang up, and away sprang the Wave in chase of our 
sea-nymphs. 

“The Medora must have put into Plymouth,” cried Willoughby. 
“ The ladies command the craft, and I don’t think that they would be 
so cruel as to be off entirely, without a word more of farewell.” 

“1’m sure Fanny wouldn’t,” said the baronet to himself. “I never 
met a girl more ready to enjoy love in a cottage in the winter, and in 
the summer on board a cutter of fifty tons.” 

: “ Julia cannot mean that she is indifferent to me,” murmured Wil- 
oughby. 

I come also from Willis that the master of the Medora had told 
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him that he had left a chronometer and sextant at Plymouth, and that 
they should look in there to get them. Into Plymouth, therefore, we 
ran, hoping to meet the Medora coming out, but in no part of that 
extensive harbour was she to be found, nor could we hear that she had 
been there. We naturally, also, made inquiries for the Phantom, but 
neither could we hear anything of her, and I in my own mind of 
course associated her disappearance with that of the Medora. Some- 
how or other O’Carroll had found out that she was about to sail, and 
had got the start of us and followed her. I was still somewhat un- 
certain of Willoughby’s chance of success. Without a moment’s 
delay we made sail. There was one more chance: she might have put 
into Falmouth. For Falmouth we steered. But again were we doomed 
to disappointment. The Medora had not been there. 

“Then she must have put into Penzance to get a supply of fresh 
meat, vegetables, and milk. Terrible! they hadn’t even a goat on 
board,” exclaimed Willoughby, in a tone of commiseration at the hard 
fate of the fair voyagers. 

Just, however, as we were about to haul round the Lizard, we fell 
in with the Vora, her owner, Lord Ballyshannon, whom I knew, being 
on board. He had been at anchor near the Medora, in Cowes Roads, 
for two or three days. 

“Spoke her yesterday,” he answered to my queries, “standing to 
the southward, that lovely young Hebe, Miss Avening, at the helm. 
By Jove, sir, if it were not for Lady Ballyshannon and a dozen young 
pledges, I'd be after that girl, and propose to her as soon as I caught 

er, in spite of her being as poor as a church mouse, as is reported.” 

I asked if he had seen the Phantom, remarking that I fancied 
O’Carroll was bound to the Mediterranean, but nothing had been seen 
of her, and I began to hope that, after all, our fair friends would escape 
the impudent adventurer altogether. I had gained important informa- 
tion, the Medora was ahead, and hurrying on board again we made 
all sail in chase. Few yachts have crossed the Bay of Biscay under a 
greater press of canvas than we carried ; our glasses being kept con- 
stantly pointed ahead, and on either bow, from sunrise to sunset. 
There could be little doubt how far gone the baronet was when he 
began to practise going aloft, and the afternoon of the second day 
found him seated on the cross-trees sweeping the horizon with his 
telescope. The Wave was fast, but so undoubtedly was the Medora ; 
we, however, trusted to carrying on far more than she was likely to 
do. Three days passed by, and we had not caught her up. We were 
getting well across the Bay, and ought soon to make the coast of Spain. 
Sir Griffith and Willoughby were becoming uneasy; symptoms, loss 
of appetite, an anxious look of the eyes, the number of cigars smoked 
daily much increased. 

“They will run down the coast close in shore for the sake of seeing 
it, and if so we shall surely fall in with them,” observed Willoughby. 

“ May we not possibly have passed them ?” said I. 

“Ts that possible? How dreadfully trying!” he exclaimed. 

“Very probable, at all events,” I answered, calmly. “They do not 
know that we are after them, and may have run in to see St. Sebas- 
tian, or Corunna, both interesting places.” 
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“To be suré, we ought to have run in there also,” he and Sir 
Griffith exclaimed in the same breath. 

“ And most probably missed them,” said I. ‘“ We may meet them 
at Lisbon, but are certain of hearing of them at Gibraltar, if they have 
gone through the Straits.” 

A stern chase is a long chase in war, and so it is in love. Whether 
those who guided the movements of the Medora were purposely flying 
from us we could not say, but day after day we were doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

“They admire scenery—I am sure Fanny does,” exclaimed the 
baronet. “They must have put into the Tagus.”’ 

“Of course, Julia was speaking to me about it,” cried Willoughby. 

“Unless they have been there before,” I remarked. “1 think that 
I heard Miss Danvers say that they were there last summer.” 

Willis corroborated this. A fresh trial was in store for us. When 
off the Douro, and in the very latitude where, supposing we had 
sailed nine knots and the Medora eight, we might have nearly come 
up with her, it fell a dead calm, and there we lay, rolling our burnished 
sides in the shining water, throwing up light showers of foam, which 
sparkled and glittered in the bright sun, while the Jand, fringed with 
black rocks and yellow sands, and covered with dark pine-groves, 
white houses, and ranges of blue hills beyond, lay glowing to the 
east ward. 

“ Trying, very trying,” ejaculated my companions—and so it was, 

hysically as well as morally, I suspected, to Sir Griffith—for few 
dsmen could have stood that lazy rolling in the Atlantic without 
feeling wretchedly uncomfortable, and I was more than ever convinced 
that his love was true, or he would have very speedily cried enough, 
and given up the chase. I am reminded of a romantic incident of 
my younger days, when youths and maidens married not for pelf, but 
from sympathy of heart and taste, and true love existed not only in 
romances but in reality. I was crossing the Channel in a public 
steamer from England to France, the sea was rough, the wind bois- 
terous and foul, and the vessel tumbled, and pitched, and rolled about 
most unmercifully with regard to the comfort of the unfortunate 
people on board. Among the passengers was a young couple, who, it 
was evident from the costume of the lady and the devoted attention 
of the gentleman, were on their wedding tour. At first they seemed 
to enjoy themselves, and to be rather pleased with the appearance of 
the storm-tossed ocean, and for some time they stood watching the 
foam-covered waves, rising and falling between us and the horizon, and 
the sailing cratt under snug canvas tossing on their summits as they 
struggled onward to some sheltering port. Gradually, however, the 
young lady subsided into a seat, and the gentleman brought her 
cloaks and rugs, and wrapped her up carefully and warmly, and then 
he got a plaid and put it over her head and threw it over his own, and 
the two sat under it so lovingly sheltered from the rude blast and the 
driving spray. I, as is my wont, kept walking the deck, passing them 
frequently. I observed that their countenances grew paler and paler 
—or, should I say, yellower and yellower—and then as I passed again 
1 heard the young lady whisper, in a soft voice, “ Kiss me, dearest, I 
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am so sick,” and he did most affectionately, and then he did what the 
strong-stomached stewardess often has to do, and he held her head so 
carefully, and then he kissed her again, and she looked up and said, 
“T am so much better now, dearest.” Oh, that young man’s love was 
true as gold, for he looked as affectionately on his bride as if she had 
been decked in her orange-wreath and silken robe, with sparkling eyes 
and the rosy bloom of health on her cheeks. 

Three days we lay broiling in the sun, for ten hours during each of 
them, and then a breeze sprang up, and away we bowled, not doing 
less than eight knots an hour till we came off Cadiz. We stood into 
the bay, and as quickly stood out again, for no Medora was to be 
seen. 

Now came the exciting moment. Had she arrived at Gibraltar? If 
not, we must beat back, and perhaps miss her after all. What were 
all the luxuries on board to my two friends? They couldn’t touch 
one of them. Not being in love, I cannot say that I allowed my 
appetite to be affected, but it was very exciting even to me as we stood 
in under the old rock looking out for the schooner. Yes—there were 
two schooner yachts. Our hearts beat high; then a groan escaped my 
friends’ bosoms. Neither of them was the Medora, nor was the 
Phantom there either. We hurried on shore. The Medora had been 
there, and so had the Phantom. The first had sailed by daybreak the 
previous morning, and the Phantom had got under weigh shortly after- 
wards, and had stood in the same direction. "What were fresh vege- 
tables, meat, or milk to us? We pulled back as if for life, and made 
all sail up the blue Mediterranean ; but again the breeze was un- 
friendly, and refused to blow. Two days we were becalmed, and a 
cigar-box was emptied. Then the breeze came, and once more we 
pressed on. Sometimes we had light winds, sometimes calms, and 
our progress was very slow, or rather we made no progress at all. 

alta was our destination, should we not come up previously with 

the Medora. But unless she had found the same calms to which we 
had been subjected, it was possible that she might have got to that 
little military hothouse and been off again; for Malta in mid-winter is 
aa enough, but in the dog-days, and for weeks after them, it is 
ot enough to satisfy a salamander. We had drifted to the south- 
ward, off the coast of Barbary. The high, misty, blue shore was in 
sight on the starboard bow, when Willis and several of the men de- 
clared that they heard the sound of firing in the distance. From the 
deck we could see nothing, but on going aloft, I made out with the 
glass the faint outline of a schooner close in with the shore, and I 
could not doubt that the firing proceeded from her. It had not before 
occurred to me that we were not far from the Riff district—a terri- 
tory the inhabitants of which are the most determined pirates on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. My imagination is naturally vivid, and 
on this I began to fear that the schooner was the Medora, that she was 
attacked by these scoundrels, and that, unless she could hold out till 
we could reach her, all on board would be massacred or carried away 
into captivity. I sincerely hoped that my friends on deck would not 
think the same; for, till a breeze should get up, we could not go to 
their assistance. At first I thought of proposing to go in the boats, 
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but with the limited crew we carried, only sufficient to work the vessel, 
I felt that we could do nothing against the large and strongly-armed 
boats of the Riffians. I therefore resolved not to breathe my suspicions, 
but to wait with what patience I could till a breeze sprung up to 
enable us to get nearer in shore. The fears of lovers are, however, 
— excited. My countenance must have exhibited the anxiety I 
elt. 

“‘ What is the matter, my dear fellow ?” exclaimed Willoughby, as 
soon as I reached the deck. 

“Can it be the Medora?’ cried Sir Griffith, ing my arm. 
“Speak, Frothyton! Tell me the worst.” atten ting 

“T hope not. I have no reason for supposing that the vessel inside 
of us, from which the firing we have heard comes, is the Medora, more 
than any other schooner which happens to be in the Mediterranean at 
the present moment,” I answered, with as indifferent a tone as I could 
command. 

“Then she is a schooner,” cried Willoughby, turning pale. 

“We must go to their assistance. We may yet be in time to save 
them!” exclaimed Sir Griffith. 

“ Not a breath of wind to send us through the water, sir,”’ observed 
Willis, who had also just been aloft. “Maybe she is the Medora, but 
as likely as not she’s some other craft.” 

“ On the mere possibility of her being the Medora, we must reach 
her,” exclaimed Sir Griffith. “We must go in the boats. My dear 
Willoughby, you’ll not hesitate, I’m sure.” 

“ Certainly. It may be a hopeless case, but we'll go,” said 
Willoughby. “ We will leave three men in the yacht; the rest will 
come with us. Willis, choose two men to remain with you. Lads, 
you'll all volunteer ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir—all—all!” shouted the crew, who had been gathering 
round to hear what was said. 

Willis kept the old quartermaster, Sir Griffith’s servant, and a boy ; 
not a very good crew, but they could not be of much service to us. 
Five stout yachtsmen, well armed, manned each boat, besides ourselves. 
Willoughby and Sir Griffith went in one boat; I took command of 
the other. 

“If we don’t happen to come back, shape a course for Malta, and 
say why we went,” whispered Willoughby to the master, as we went 
down the side. “Ifa breeze springs up, follow us.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Willis. “ But, to my mind, she isn’t the 
Medora, and it isn’t worth while risking your lives for strangers.” 

There was not a moment to be lost. Away we pulled; the blue 
water hissed and bubbled under the bows as the boats clove their rapid 
way through it. As to fear, hazardous as was the undertaking, not one 
of us felt it. Our only thought was to be in time before the crew of 
the schooner was overpowered. We were very sure that the old 
colonel would hold out to the last, and inspirit all on board. We could 
soon hear the firing distinctly, and at length see the vessel herself 
which we supposed that the pirates were attacking. She was still 
holding out, that was one comfort. Not a man among us had ever 
been in a fight, and yet we were all as eager as old war-horses, and, 
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under any other circumstances, we should have been sorry to find that 
we had no enemy with which to contend. I had a good telescope by 
= side, that I might ascertain as soon as I could whether or not the 
schooner in sight was the Medora. I prayed that she was not. The 
firing ceased, the sails were lowered, and it seemed but too certain that 
the pirates had captured her. We must retake her, though; no one 
had any doubt about that. In another ten minutes we had got a mile 
nearer. I stood up on the seat and took a steady look at the 
schooner. 

“She is a merchantman, aud no yacht,” I exclaimed—“ a fruit 
vessel. They are fine craft, and are generally armed, for fear of the 
gentry about the Greek Islands.’ Still Sir Griffith and Willoughby 
would not believe me, and insisted on going on. “ The pirates have 
her in their power, and are towing her in shore,” I cried out. “ Had 
they been the friends we supposed, we might have gone on to share 
their fate if we could not rescue them, but there seem to be near a 
dozen large boats near the schooner, and, as we cannot help her crew, 
our wisest plan will be to return to the Wave as soon as possible, lest 
any of those gentry should spy her out, and make an attempt to cap- 
ture her. They row tremendously fast, remember.” 

Still so completely had my friends been impressed with the idea 
that the schooner in-shore was the Medora, that even now they could 
not be persuaded to the contrary. Of course I could not leave them, 
80, apeeet my better pane we went on till we had got nearly 
a mile nearer, when I induced Willoughby to take the glass, and 
judge for himself. While he was standing up looking through it, he 
cried out : 

“ No, to be sure she isn’t; and, by Jove! the villains have seen us, 
and are making chase.”’ 

Sure enough, so they were; five or six large boats, any one of them 
more than a match for our two gigs. Round we pulled, and the men 
gave way with a will, for no one had a fancy for being knocked on the 
head, or carried away captive to Timbuctoo or elsewhere into the in- 
terior; but the men were already tired with their long and rapid pull, 
and the yacht’s boats were built more to carry passengers and to 
swim in a heavy sea than for speed. The Riffians were fresh, and 
came on very rapidly. The yacht was still a long way off, and it 
seemed very doubtful if we could keep ahead of them till we could 
reach her deck. Once there, in spite of odds, we might beat off the 
scoundrels. 

“ Tt will be an unpleasant termination to our cruise if they catch 
us,” I thought to myself. “ All owing to Willoughby’s and Edgell’s 
obstinacy. However, poor fellows, probably were I in their state, I 
should have done the same. That’s what comes of being in love.” 

Of course, however, though our case might be desperate, every man 
of the party had resolved to fight to the last. As the Riff pirates be- 
came more and more certain of their prey, they seemed to double their 
efforts to overtake us. Now and then I turned my head over my 
shoulder to have a look at them, but still more anxiously did I watch 
the Wave. I thought that I was not mistaken. The gaff-topsail gave 
a flap; I knew it by the change of light on the sail. It had been in 
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the shade, and was not visible, when a bright gleam of sunshine on it 
made it for an instant stand out like a flake of snow against the sky. 
Again it disappeared, once more to stand out for a greater length of 
time than before. The jib, too, shortly after filled. The Wave was 
moving. Willis must have seen the boats in chase. He was nota 
man to desert his friends. I shouted to my companions. There was 
no doubt of it—the cutter was standing towards us. The breeze in- 
creased. Faster and faster she flew. The pirates had got disagreeably 
near us. Our men redoubled their efforts to escape, the Riffians to 
overtake us. It was still a question whether we should reach the 
cutter before they did so. They began to fire, but their bullets fell 
short of us. The tidy Wave walked the water, not only like a thing 
of life, but as if she knew that she was very much wanted. 

“ Hurrah! the breeze is strengthening,” I shouted, to encourage the 
men. Not that they wanted encouragement ; yachtsmen will be found 
on all occasions fully equal to men-of-war’s men, if not spoilt by their 
employers. 

e met the cutter; she rounded to; we sprang on board; the 
boats were hoisted in. Again we filled. 

“We must make a running fight of it,” cried Willoughby. “ Give 
the rascals a shot, to show that we have teeth.” 

The old quartermaster had got the four brass guns loaded. They 
were of no great calibre, and we had not many shot for them. We 
fired a broadside, consisting of two guns, and then ran the other two 
aft, and, keeping away rather more, fired them, pitching the shot 
right in among the Riff boats. 

“ Bravo !—capital shots !”’ cried Willoughby. 

Sir Griffith had fired one of them, I the other. The baronet became 
quite excited : 

“ Quick with the powder, lads!” he shouted, sponging out the gun. 
“The shot now! at’s it! Hurrah! I’ve hit again! The powder, 
boys! Be smart, now! If they come nearer, we'll give them 
langrage !”” 

We were all pretty well occupied with loading and firing, for, by 
training the broadside guns aft, we could bring them to bear on the 
enemy. Still they pursued, but, as they got nearer, our shots told 
with more deadly effect, and at length, apparently, they came to the 
conclusion that if we were so difficult to deal with at a distance, we 
should be still tougher subjects at close quarters, and so, putting up 
their helms, they ran back towards the coast. 

“ That firing is exciting work, and rather dirty!” cried Sir Griffith. 
“ Steward, — me some hot water and a towel. My hands are posi- 


tively black, and so is my face, I conclude, yet I prefer it to partridge- 
shooting.” 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH, AFTER THEY HAVE UNDERGONE NUMBERLESS TRIALS 
AND ADVENTURES, AMPLE JUSTICE IS DONE TO ALL PARTIES. 


“Tat was a touch-and-go affair with those Riff chaps, sir,” observed 
Willis to me, the day after the adventure I have just described. “If 
they had caught us in a calm, I doubt but what they'd have given us a 
very tough job to beat ’em off, and yet I’d not have missed it for any- 
thing, just to see the way Sir Griffith and Mr. Willoughby worked the 
guns. It’s not the first time that I’ve seen one of those kid glove- 
wearing scent-bottle gentlemen show that they’d got the right stuff in 
them. I mind when I was in the navy one of our lieutenants used to 
come on deck every morning in kid gloves. Some said he’d a new pair 
every week. And his handkerchief! my eyes, you could scent him 
from one end of the deck to the other. He was a pretty smart officer, 
there was very little soft sawder comed out of his mouth; but the men 
thought very little of him till one night, when a heavy sea was running, 
a boy fell overboard, and would, as sure as fate, have been ree 
when the lieutenant, without stopping to pull off his coat, jumped 
overboard, and towing the life buoy up to him kept him afloat till a 
boat was lowered to pick them both up. I mind that the boat was 
pretty near swamped when getting on board again.” 

I heartily agreed with Willis in his remarks on Edgell, but of course 
I knew that his object in touching on this subject was to obtain some 
information, or to impart some to me. I found that in reality he 
wished to ascertain whether we should take the trouble, when we got to 
Malta, to have a man-of-war sent to rescue the poor fellows who might 
have been taken prisoners by the Riffians, had any on board the un- 
fortunate schooner escaped with their lives. I assured him that we 
should lose no time, after our arrival at Malta, in reporting what had 
occurred, should we not previously fall in with a man-of-war. Not 
two hours after that a sail hove in sight, which proved to be a sloop-of- 
war, the captain of which insisted that we should go back and assist in 
discovering the perpetrators of the outrage, before all trace of the 
schooner had been Reepel. When dealing with barbarians, prompt 
action is most important. 

Eager as Willoughby and Sir Griffith were to overtake the Medora, 
they could not resist the captain’s appeal. There being a good breeze, 
the next morning by daybreak we were close in with the very spot 
where we had last seen the unfortunate schooner. We ran in with the 
corvette, which stood on as long as the depth of water would allow 
her, and then anchored with a spring on her cable, which enabled her 
to bring her broadside to bear on the shore. Not a trace of the 
schooner was to be seen, but on one side there were some rocks, which 
ran out from a high promontory, and behind this it appeared that there 
might be a harbour to shelter her, as well as the pirate boats which had 
attacked us. To make a long story short, the captain sent a boat on 
shore with an Arabic interpreter he had with him, and a flag of truce, 
to the largest house we could see, saying that if the schooner and all 
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the people captured in her were not given up within a couple of hours, 
he would knock every house he could see to pieces. The house be- 
longed to the chief of the district, and, as he had probably secured his 
share of the plunder, he magnanimously promised that the vessel, which 
was of little use to them, and the crew, and such parts of the cargo as 
could be found, should be restored. Within the time stipulated the 
schooner, with a third of her cargo and her crew, except two men who 
had been killed, were brought out to us. The captain then demanded 
that the perpetrators of the outrage should be given up, and in a couple 
of hours more six poor wretches were brought on board, who, of course, 
emmy that they had nothing to do with the affair. I believe that 
or once in their lives, at all events, they spoke the truth. However, 
the insult to the flag of England having been thus avenged, the cor- 
vette, with the recovered schooner and the prisoners, sailed back to 
Gibraltar. 

I recount the adventure to show the effect which speedy and armed 
expostulation sm on uncivilised, and often on civilised, persons. 
My friends had reason to regret the delay to which we were subjected. 
On our arrival at Malta we found that the Medora had been there, that 
the Phantom came in soon afterwards, that the Medora had then sailed 
for Naples, and that the Phantom had immediately followed her. I 

ined this information on shore, and brought it off to my friends on 
— Neither Edgell nor Willoughby spoke a word on receiving it. 

“The impudent scoundrel! What does he mean?” cried Wil- 
loughby, at length. 

“Fanny must be dreadfully annoyed with his persecuting atten- 
tions,”’ said the baronet to himself. ‘ I wish that we had married, and 
she had been saved all this. What can we do?” 

“Up anchor and be after them,” Iremarked. “ We must catch them 
up before long, if we keep going.” 

“ But suppose they have left Naples when we arrive there? In 
what direction are we then to steer?” said Willoughby, almost in 
despair. Having been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, or more 
poetically being a child of fortune, he had not been accustomed to be 
thwarted or disappointed. 

“T say as before, my dear fellow, follow them round the world,” 
cried Sir Griffith. “Or rather among the Greek islands, for they 
talked of visiting them the next time they were in the Mediterranean. 
We shall be sure to catch them at last. But my hope is, that when 
they get to Naples they will stay there some time. There is so much 
to see, and I know that they have never been there before.” 

Running out of the picturesque harbour of Valetta, we accordingly 
shaped a course for Naples. Again we were doomed to a trial of our 
patience. Scarcely were we out of sight of Malta when it fell calm, 
and three days passed before we sighted Sicily. We got heartily sick 
of the very sight of Etna, as it towered upward above the intervening 
land. We managed to creep on through the Straits of Messina, till 
we got sent over from the rocks of Scylla towards the whirlpool 
Charybdis and back again more than once before a breeze sprang up 
and carried us through them, but only again to be becalmed off Strom- 
boli, which for our edification and amusement exhibited its fireworks 
for the whole of the night we remained in sight of it. 
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At length we were off Naples by our reckoning, but a thick fog 
veiled its beauties from our sight. ‘We stood on under easy sail, with 
the lead going, feeling our way in ; very deep water I remember. Sud- 
denly the mist lifted, as a curtain rises in a theatre, or as a scene is 
made to roll away that another may appear beyond, and before our eyes 
appeared a landscape such as I have never seen surpassed in beauty. 
Before us the deep blue sea, sprinkled over with the snowy canvas of 
innumerable vessels and boats gliding here and there, of various rigs, 
the graceful latine far outnumbering the others. On the one side was 
the rock-crowned isle of Ischia, on the other the green and vine-clad 
Capri. Before us Naples, its citadel and palaces glittering in sunshine, 
the white houses of Portici stretching round the bay, and Vesuvius 
rising on the right, with its slopes covered with bright green, Pompeii 
at its base, and capped just then with a cloud of smoke, betokening the 
raging fire within. But I confess that I do not believe my friends 
thought anything of the scene. Their glasses were directed round the 
bay in search of the schooner yacht we had so long chased, or turned 
towards the Mole, within which they hoped to see her. The breeze 
was far too gentle for their impatience. We ran in till we got near 
enough to bring up, and then all three of us pulled in towards the 
harbour. Among the crowd of masts we hoped to distinguish those of 
the Medora. Sir Griffith and Willoughby stood up, eagerly glancing 
here and there, but in vain. Neither of the schooners we looked for 
were to be seen. 

We landed, and inquired our way to the office of the consul. He 
was away, but the vice-consul would be forthcoming, we were told, if 
sent for. We begged that he might be summoned. He came. When 
we spoke of Colonel Danvers he put on a long face, and said that 
strange stories had been current about him. Among others, that he 
was supposed to have come with revolutionary projects, that persons 
known to be disaffected to the government, that of the most paternal 
one of the good King Bomba, who at that period afforded the Nea- 
politans the happiness of reigning over them, had visited his vessel. 
Certain it was that he was one day set on when on shore, in the com- 
ond of two ladies, by an armed band, who would probably have killed 

im had it not been for the active interference of an Irish gentleman 
who had come in another yacht, and who with his boat’s crew rescued 
him and got him and the ladies safely off on board. Colonel Danvers 
had demanded justice, but as that was an article rather diilicult to 
obtain just then in Naples, he was at length persuaded to solve all 
difficulties by going away. 

“The scoundrel !” cried Sir Griffith, when he had beard thus far of 
the consul’s narrative. “I feel sure that he invented the stories, and 
set them about himself; and I have no doubt that he bribed some fellows 
> attack him and the ladies, that he might gain the honour of rescuing 
them.’ 

“ Honour! a term not particularly applicable in connexion with 
such a rascal,” I could not help saying. “I have no doubt that you 
are right in your surmises, Edgell.” 

“ An extraordinary way of speaking of a gentleman of wealth and 
ancient lineage,” observed the vice-consul. “ Why, I advanced him 
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five hundred pounds, which he required to pay his crew, and other 
trifling expenses. He had borrowed a few hundreds besides from some 
other merchants before he found out that I could help him, or he would 
have honoured me with the whole sum.” 

“That is more than he will do with regard to the bill he drew, when 
it becomes due,” I observed, drawing the vice-consul aside. “ I should 
advise you to try and prove a case of swindling against him, and you 
may catch him before he gets through the Straits.” 

The poor gentleman was now as ready to abuse Colonel O’Carroll 
as he was before to praise him, and to give me all the information we 
required. The Medora was bound for Athens, and of course the 
Phantom would pursue her there, that her owner might carry on the 
same tricks he bad played at Naples. 

Once more we were on board, and standing out of the lovely bay 
to which we had paid so limited a visit, though what was the most 
enchanting scenery just then to the two lovers! We prayed that we 
might have a favourable breeze and clear weather, that we might 
carry on night and day till we could overtake the Medora. 

We had a fair breeze and fine weather till we had left Cape Sparti- 
vento astern, and then our former ill luck returned, and for nearly four 
hours of wind, and then not much of it, we had twenty of calm. 
What little wind there was generally came from the eastward, and in 
our teeth. Consequently, when there at length came a breeze, Wil- 
loughby ordered all sail to be made, and vowed that he would crack 
on as long as a stick would stand to carry canvas. So we did, and 
the beautiful Wave went staggering on across the mouth of the blue 
Adriatic in a way which would have astonished Pater Aineas, and 
many other nautical heroes of even later date. Then again came a 
calm—such a calm as is not often found in northern climes: the air 
and water had both, it seemed, gone to sleep, and the only element 
awake and in full power was fire, or rather the sun, which beat down 
with fury on our heads, blistered the paint, and made the pitch, where 
any was to be found, hiss and bubble as if it were boiling. This con- 
tinued for some time. We were not the only vessels within the circle 
of the calm, for in the far distance two sail had been seen since day- 
break, both with very white canvas, but so far off that we could not 
make out what they were to a certainty, though the general opinion 
was that they were schooners. Of course Edgell and Willoughby 
insisted that one of them was the Medora, but as there are numerous 
vessels of that rig in those seas, I was not so convinced of the fact as 
they were. Though becalmed, we had every stitch of canvas set, in 
the hopes that a breath of air might come and enable us to get up near 
enough to the strangers to ascertain what they were. My friends 
were forward, with their glasses, endeavouring to make out the rig 
of the vessels to the eastward. 

“Mr. Frothyton, sir,” said Willis, coming up to me, “ you know 
these seas as well as I do; but you'll excuse me, sir, Mr. Willoughby 
and Sir Griffith want to keep all this canvas aloft, when it ought to 
be safely stowed. There was just such a sky as this when the Al- 
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venge, when we was hove on our beam-ends, and pretty well-nigh lost 
too ” 


“They are schooners, and one of them must be her,” cried Sir 
Griffith, he and Willoughby exchanging congratulatory looks. _ 

“ Whether it is her or not, if we don’t be sharp and shorten sail we 
shan’t be in no condition to help her or ourselves, gentlemen, cried 
Willis, unusually excited. “ All hands shorten sail!” 

I seconded him in spite of the expostulations of my friends. The crew 
flew to their stations, and rapidly every stitch of canvas was lowered, 
and the topmast struck and housed. Scarcely was the last rope be- 
layed, than Sir Griffith, whose eye had never been off the schooners, 
with a groan of horror cried out that one of them had disappeared, 
and the words were scarcely out of his lips than a loud roar, or rather 
a shriek and a hissing, was heard, and then the spoondrift came flying 
over us, and down on her beam-ends went the Wave as if never to 
rise again; but quickly righting, and feeling the helm, off she flew 
before the gale. 

“Stop her! stop her!” cried Sir Griffith. “ Why can’t you stop 
the yacht? Iam certain I saw some dark object where one of the 
vessels was.” 

Under other circumstances we might have laughed at his vehement 
exclamation. Happily the squall soon passed over, and we beat back 
to where we had seen the schooner. Sure enough there floated a 
vessel dismasted. We neared her. Even Willis acknowledged that 
she might be the Medora, shorn of her beauty. Two female forms 
stood on her deck watching our approach. I might have said three, 
only two were more prominent, and there was an old gentleman. 

“Thank Heaven they have escaped!” exclaimed the baronet and 
Willoughby. 

“ Polly’s all right. Well, 1am glad!’ said Willis to himself. The 
skipper, who was a bachelor, spoke of the lady’s-maid. , 

We were soon on board. I need scarcely describe the reception 
my two friends met with; indeed, I was so busy shaking hands 
with the colonel that I did not; at the moment observe them. He 
told me that his daughter and niece had acted like heroines through- 
out the squall, and that although there appeared every probability 
- the Medora being lost, they had not for a moment given way to 
ear. 
“But we saw two schooners,” I remarked. “ What was the 
other ?” 

“The Phantom,” answered the colonel. “She was about two miles 
off when the squall struck us, and after it had cleared off she was no- 
where to be seen. When you first hove in sight, in truth, we fancied 
that she was returning, having run off before the gale, and it was a 
great relief to my mind when we recognised the Wave. The fact is, 
that Colonel O’Carroll has rendered us so many essential services, 
that though I could never get over my prejudice against him, I could 
scarcely prohibit him from visiting on board, though he almost perse- 
cuted us with his attentions.” 

I of course then told the colonel of all I knew of the man, and of 
what we had heard at Naples. 
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“T am not surprised at what you tell me,” he answered. ‘“‘ And, 
though you have come to our aid at a most important moment, the 
action would have been more dramatic had the villain of the piece 
been on the point of marrying my niece or my daughter, or both of 
them.” And the old colonel laughed heartily at his conceit, little 
thinking at the moment of the real state of the case. 

The ladies, with their attendant, Polly, and the colonel, now came 
on board the Wave, which took the schooner in tow, while our united 
crews set to work to get up jury-masts and put her in order. Mean- 
time, while I stood at the helm, I could not help hearing a conversa- 
tion which took place. 

“ My sweet Julia, I have been utterly miserable for the last two 
months. I had just got my mother’s sanction to offer you my hand 
and heart, when you so unaccountably disappeared,” whispered Wil- 
loughby. “TI love you for yourself alone, and the large fortune you 
are said to possess weighs not a feather in the balance. Had you not 
a sixpence I should be as eager to win your affections—I shall be 
miserable without you.” 

“Tf that is the case, my hand shall be yours, as my heart, I assure 
you, is,’ answered the heiress, smiling sweetly. “ But there is still a 
mystery which I cannot clear up.” 

Meantime, Sir Griffith had taken Fanny Avening aside, and told 
her of the wretched anxiety he had gone through, confessed his 
poverty, and talked of the selfishness which induced him to speak, and 
which only his ardent love would excuse, but vowed that his life 
should be devoted to her if she would consent to enjoy love in a cot- 
tage. The sparkling gentle expression of her eye showed that she had 
no potent objection to offer. 

“Only,” she added, “there is a mystery which I must clear up. 
My cousin Julia and I have, at my earnest wish, changed places, and 
I think, as it has turned out, to our mutual advantage. She has won 
a man who loves her, I feel sure, for herself, and has an ample fortune 
for her support ; I, too, have won a man who loves me for myself, of 
that I am sure” (and she tenderly pressed Sir Griffith’s hand), “and 
would be, I am equally sure, willing to share it with me in a cottage ; 
but, though love in a cottage may be a very romantic and pleasant 
style of existence, I hope that he has no insuperable objection to the 
enjoyment of a fine yacht in summer, a country-house in winter, and a 
town one in spring; for the fact of the case is, my dear Sir Griffith, 
that while you thought that you were running after a penniless girl, 
for whose support you were nobly ready to exert yourself, you were, 
in reality, chasing what you have gallantly won—an heiress !” 

My tale must at length terminate. The villain of the piece was 
never again seen. We heard when at Athens that a boat was shortly 
afterwards picked up by a man-of-war at sea with the remnant of 
the Phantom’s crew, that schooner, with her owner and the rest of 
her people on board, having gone down in the squall which so nearly 
proved fatal to the Medora. Thus, not only the unfortunate builder, 
but the Jew at Portsmouth lost his money. 
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At this moment, when Florence is rejoicing in the presence of her 
constitutional king, and has become the seat of government of a warlike, 
enlightened, and free people, let us look back some thirty years and think 
how things stood then, in the time of the good old Grand-Duke 
Leopold II. He at that period was expecting an addition to his family 
by his second wife, the handsome, haughty, and regal-looking sister of 
Ferdinand, King of Naples. Every day was the great event looked for, 
and the birth of a prince anxiously anticipated by the party attached to 
the Austrian dynasty; for, by the grand-duke’s first marriage with the 
Princess Mary of Saxony, he had only three delicate daughters, which 
rendered the appearance of a boy of infinite importance both domestically 
and politically. 

It was on the 10th of June, 1835, one of those lovely evenings only to 
be seen in Italy before the season advances towards the great heat of 
summer, that most of the élite of Florence, both English and foreign, 
directed their course in full evening dress to the beautiful villa Cappoui, 
situated on one of the heights near the Bologna road. Its high-bori and 
hospitable occupants threw open their doors to receive a distinguished 
circle every month at the full of the moon, during the fine season. The 
villa was large and elegant, and from its elevated position commanded an 
extensive panoramic view of the magnificently picturesque town in the 
rich valley below, so exquisitely relieved by the lovely heights of Bello- 
sguardo and Fiesole on either side. The short twilight was passed, and 
the balconies, terraces, and verandahs became filled with groups of gay 
and fashionable people, who inhaled the soft breeze with delight as it came 
gently breathing over them, deliciously scented with the perfume of the 
many rich flowers peculiar to the season, It was an enchanting scene! 
one never to be forgotten by those present, some of whom are yet spared 
to look back with blended feelings of pain and pleasure, through the 
vista of so many years—during whose course have vanished most of the 
stars among the bright crowd assembled on that eventful night at the 
beautiful villa Capponi! A set of idlers, of whom the writer of this 
article was one, occupied sofas round the centre window of the large 
drawing-room, enjoying the fresh air and exquisite landscape, now lighted 
up by the full moon sailing along majestically in the ultramarine blue of 
the cloudless sky. Perhaps among the ten or twelve persons who com- 
posed this group, and who for the moment were silent, there might be 
some whose thoughts wandered from the enchanting view before them, to 
the bold rocky mountains and cold cloudy skies of a ruder country far away, 
where manners were more chilly, and hearts when warm were not de- 
monstrative of those softer shades of feeling, which flow out so naturally 
under the influence of the Southern sun. Without doubt many differeut 
thoughts filled the minds of those who now appeared absorbed by the 

moonlit scene before them; but an end was suddenly put to all reveries 
by the sound of cannon booming from the town to announce the 
accouchement of the grand-duchess. 
It had been understood that, if a son were born, the cannon would be 
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fired a hundred and one times. If a daughter, only a hundred; and 
everybody continued silent in order to count. They had nearly got to 
the end of the number, when a young lady, standing near the window, 
accidentally directed her eyes towards the sky, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. All beside her looked up also, and there, at the moment 
that the cannon ceased firing to announce the birth of an heir-apparent, 
appeared an eclipse of the moon! It was but a partial one, it is true, 
just as if a small piece were scooped out of the disk, and many of the 
party assembled at the villa most probably did not notice it at all; yet at 
such a moment it struck some of the group in the drawing-room as a 
singular coincidence, and one person remarked, without having the 
slightest suspicion of any serious political dissatisfaction, that superstitious 
people would consider it a bad augury for the young prince.* 

At this lapse of time I cannot distinctly remember whether it was late 
in the autumn of the same year, or on the following anniversary, that a 
brilliant féte was announced as about to take place at the Pitti Palace in 
commemoration of the birth of an heir, and great preparations were 
accordingly commenced, as the rejoicing was supposed to be universal. 
The whole suite of reception-rooms in the palace was to be put in requi- 
sition for the occasion, and not only was the usual court circle, Italian 
and foreign, invited, but all the learned and respectable members of the 
middle class were likewise to be received in the Pitti; while the gardens 
of the Boboli were to be thrown open for the lower grade of towns- 
people and contadini. In these gardens the great scene of the evening 
was to take place; namely, the presentation of the young Prince 
Ferdinand to the populace—supposed to be the happy and loving subjects 
of the grand-duke. For this purpose a temporary bridge was con- 
structed, leading from the back of the palace near the fountain into the 
garden, where there was considerable space for the accommodation of the 
multitude expected to attend. Along this bridge the grand-duke and 
duchess were to go with the baby, and present him to the people as their 
future sovereign; while temples, colossal statues, and erections innu- 
merable for lights, music, and dancing, were scattered everywhere over 
the wide expanse of undulating ground, in order to illuminate the various 
walks and avenues, and render the spectacle as brilliant and imposing as 

ossible. 
. It is a trite and hackneyed, but too true, observation, how often we 
unconscious mortals totter on the brink of destruction without having the 
slightest suspicion or foreshadowing of the danger awaiting us! So it 
was on this memorable occasion, when the lives of thousands hung upon 
a thread, and when, apparently, they were only saved from a hideous 
death by the slightest of possible chances! 

Meanwhile dresses were ordered, and engagements formed with friends, 
to go together to the Pitti, in order to enjoy socially a scene so gay and 
out of the common as the one anticipated; and thus time went on until 
within a short period of the much talked-of féte. 

On the morning of the third day preceding it, we were surprised by 
receiving an early visit from an Italian lady to whom we had been intro- 


* This circumstance was mentioned by the author in her “ Lights and Shades 
on a Traveller’s Path,” published in 1851. 
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duced by some esteemed mutual friends, which had led to a great inti- 
macy and sincere friendship between us. She came from the country, 
and looked flurried when telling us that she had stopped at our house 
with the intention of waiting until her brother, Baron S., returned from 
the Pitti Palace, whither he had gone to confer with the grand-duke 
about some business of importance in Siena, from whence he had just 
arrived. A considerable time elapsed before he called in his carriage to 
fetch her, and during that interval she talked upon the varions indiffe- 
rent subjects which suggested themselves, in a hurried manner, quite 
unlike her usual clear and spirituelle style of conversation. When she 
was gone, we remarked to each other how preoccupied,she had appeared, 
but little dreamed of the sombre cause, or surmised how much even we 
ourselves were individually concerned in the subject which filled her 
thoughts ! 

Next morning, when we assembled to breakfast, our man-servant in- 
formed us that a stop was put to the anticipated féte! He said that, 
when he had gone to church early in the morning, he had seen bills 
— up all over the town, stating that owing to the cholera having 

roken out in Sicily, the grand-duke dreaded collecting so large a mass 
of people together, lest it might engender the malady among the popu- 
lace, and therefore had decided to defer the rejoicing to an indefinite 
period, when the threatened scourge might be supposed to have passed 
out of the country. Various friends came to call in the course of the da 
to talk over the linen stony and to speculate as to what could be the 
true reason, for it seemed rather an overstrained precaution to give up a 
féte for which so much preparation had been made, merely because 
cholera had declared itself in Palermo! Towards evening those sur- 
mises assumed a darker colour, and insinuations were whispered about a 
detected conspiracy, and, consequently, the great danger which might 
have been imma by the parties invited to the Pitti Palace. Our at- 
tention became much excited, and, being obliged to send intelligence of 
the anticipated gaiety being at an end, to friends in the country who 
were to have formed our party for the féte, we were naturally anxious to 
ascertain what was the truth of the reports now universally circulated and 
believed in Florence, about something more being the matter than the 
reason assigned. A decided mystery prevailed, however, until the much- 
talked-of day was past, and then people began to be less reserved, and 
even Italians allowed that we had been upon the brink of an abyss, with- 
out exactly saying what it was. ‘To females like ourselves, quite unac- 
customed in our own country to political disturbances, all these dark 
hints and surmises scarcely appeared credible, and we accordingly gave 
ample allowance for exaggeration upon some slight foundation of truth, 
until the veil was raised from our eyes by au authority which we could 
not doubt, though it was one we were pledged not to acknowledge. We 
were assured that a great conspiracy not only had existed, but that it had 
been one of the very darkest character. So impatient, we were assured, 
had the Tuscans generally become of the Austrian yoke, that it had been 
determined to avail themselves of the intended féte to get rid of the 
grand-duke, duchess, and infant prince, along with all those attached to 
the duke’s dynasty. The moment of action was to have been when the 
royal party appeared upon the bridge, leading from the palace to the 
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gardens, to present the infant to the populace. Then the conspirators 
were to have rushed upon and assassinated them, in conjunction with 
some of the Guardia Nobile in attendance, and afterwards to have passed 
from the bridge into the interior and reception-rooms, and have put to 
the sword all those who were obnoxious. From the fact of a quantity of 
gunpowder having been found secreted in the vaults below the palace, it 
was concluded that, after the work of extermination was over, it had been 
intended to blow up the Pitti, with all its treasures of art and riches, and 
from this circumstance it was imagined that most of the military had 
been corrupted. ‘ But who had been the leaders in so terrible a plot ?” 
was our natural inquiry. The answer was, that a great many of the 
nobility, with the contadini on their estates and most of the townspeople, 
were banded together. It was also alleged that the governor of Leghorn 
was deeply implicated, along with a number of influential persons in 
Siena and elsewhere, and that it was in consequence of something which 
had transpired in Siena that the information had come which had be- 
trayed the conspiracy to the grand-duke. 

This last piece of intelligence made us think of our Italian friend’s 
agitated visit when waiting for her brother on his return from the Pitti, 
and the impression this conveyed was afterwards confirmed by the noble- 
man in question being made governor of Leghorn in the place of the 
previous one, removed. We were likewise told that a great many people 
were thrown into prison, but that the grand-duke, with wise clemency, 
intended to allow those of the higher class to return to court by degrees, 
in order to avoid all possible exposure, and that he was particularly 
anxious to obviate the necessity of bringing Austrian troops into the 
states, although a great many were hovering round Tuscany ready to 
pour down upon Florence in case any further violence had been either 
threatened or suspected. ‘ Lucky it was that it ended so!” one of our 
reflective Italian friends observed, “ for, putting aside the natural desire 
of emancipating our erushed country from its rude and bigoted oppressors, 
still, if in the late conspiracy we had succeeded in murdering our really 
good grand-duke, it would only have been to have had him replaced by 
some unprincipled and tyrannical scion of the imperial family. There 
was nothing else to have been expected in the present position of our 
national affairs.” 

Curiosity, shortly after these events, took us to the Boboli Gardens, 
where the temporary bridge had disappeared, although the temples, 
statues, and other erections long remained, to remind one of a féte by 
which so many people might have been launched into eternity without 
warning or preparation of any kind—a fate from which they were only 
saved by the interposition of a merciful Providence. 

When afterwards we talked of these occurrences—now a recollection of 


thirty years ago—and especially since recent events have taken place, we 
have understood how deeply seated had been the political a 


which at the moment we did not rightly comprehend. Superstitiously 
speaking, the eclipse of the moon was so far an augury of the young 
— fate ; but it remains to be proved by the ordinances of the Great 
isposer of all events whether or not that eclipse is destined to be a 
partial or permanent one. Let us hope the last. P - 
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POLONIUS ON POLEMICS. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Tne parting advice of Polonius to his son Laertes, when dismissing 
him for France, is as full of matter as an egg is of meat. Ia every item 
of the catalogue of counsels,—and the items are not few,—is manifested 
the shrewd spirit of the experienced statesman (or perhaps rather states- 
craftman), and of the seasoned and sagacious man of the world. They 
who, upon the stage, turn this fussy and prolix old Minister into a mere 
drivelling, puzzle-headed, anile buffoon, show a most pitiful ambition to 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh. 

Foremost, maybe, in familiarity as well as significance, among these 
monitory items, is that which bids the young man 


——Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.* 


Do all you can to avoid a conflict : concede a great deal rather than have 
to fight: parley, and procrastinate, and be at once strenuous in your 
endeavours, and ingenious in your persevering devices, to keep the peace. 
But if all is of no avail; if conflict is unavoidable ; if fight your adver- 
sary will, and fight therefore you must; then go in with a will. Deal 
your hardest-hitting strokes upon him fast and freely ; no thought of 
parley or half measures then. Smash him, if you can, and as soon as you 


can. Forget all compromise, scout all conciliation, and only remember 
your swashing blow. 


Hamlet himself, later in the 


play, is not far from the same meaning, 
when he says that : 


Rightly to be great, 
Is, not to stir without great argument ;¢ 
though his after-clause diverges from the Polonian drift: “ but greatly 
t: find quarrel in a straw, when honour’s at the stake.” More pat to the 
purpose is a passage between Sampson and Gregory, Capulet’s serving- 
men, when they enter armed with swords and bucklers : 


Sampson. T strike quickly, pon moved. 
Gregory. But thou art not quickly moved to strike.t 


And in the like sense might be strained a passage between Antony and 
Eros, of entirely diverse import in itself : 
Ant. Lo thee. 
Eros. My sword is drawn. 
Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it.§ 


* Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 3. t Act IV. Se. 4. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. 1. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. Sc. 12. 
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More legitimate in its application is King Richard’s utterance, when 
Richmond is reported prosperous and on the march: 


Come,—I have learn’d, that fearful commenting 
elay leads impotent and snail-pace : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing.* _ 


The Shakspearean Ulysses, again, in his panegyric on the youngest son 
of Priam, not yet mature, yet matchless; firm of word; speaking in 
deeds, and deedless in his tongue, has this line,—which indeed comprises 
in itself the Polonian system entire : 


Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon calm’d.t 


In this respect suggesting a degree of affinity to Othello, as one “ not 
easily jealous, but, being wrought, perplexed in the extreme.”{ As 
again, and only once more, an illustrative parallel might be found in the 
contrast between Macbeth’s “ I'll not fight with thee,” to Macduff, fol- 
lowed so instantly when the fight is inevitable, by the vehement defiance, 
** Lay on, Macduff!’’ and the imprecation of perdition§ on him of the 
two that shall first ery, Hold, enough ! 


Among the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, King 
of Judah, copied out, occurs the warning, “* Go not forth hastily to strive, 
lest thou know not what to do in the end thereof.”|| The counsel in- 
Sallust has passed into a proverb,—at any rate has found its way into 
Latin collections,—which bids you, before you begin, take advice ; but 
having maturely considered, use despatch. Priusquam incipias consulto, 
et ubi consulueris maturé, facto opus est. A saying is on record of 
Paulus Zmilius to his son Scipio, that a good general never gives battle 
but when he is led to it, either by the last necessity, or by a very favour- 
able occasion. And Paulus Zmilius might have stood, more fairly than 
some, for Thomson’s representative man of patriotism militant : 


Backward to mingle in detested war, 
But foremost when engaged.4] 


Montaigne moralises on the necessity of deliberation before we engage 
in affairs, especially quarrels: a little thing, says he, will involve you in 
one, ‘ but being once embarked, all cords draw ; greater considerations 
are then required, harder and weightier.’” We should go to work, he 
continues, contrary to the reed, which at its first spring produces a long 
and straight shoot, but afterwards, as if tired and out of breath, runs into 
thick and frequent joints and knots, as so many pauses, which show that 
it no longer has its first vigour and consistency. “ ”T'were better to begin 
fair and calmly, and to keep a man’s breath and vigour for the height 
and stress of the business.” Montaigne finds some who rashly and 
furiously rush into the lists, but are dull in the race itself. He who enters 
lightly into a quarrel, is “ subject to run as lightly out of it. The same 


* King Richard IIL, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act IV. Sc. 5. t Othello, Act V. Sc. 2. 
Macbeth, Act V. Sc. 7. || Prov. xxv. 8. 
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difficulty that keeps me,” declares the Sieur Michel, “ from entering into 
it, would incite me, when once hot and engaged in it, to maintain it with 
spirit and resolve.”* And he quotes approvingly the saw of Bias, one 
of the Seven Wise,—Undertake coldly, but pursue with ardour. 

When Maxentius, “the tyrant of Italy,” as Gibbon describes him, 
rashly ventured to provoke a formidable enemy in Constantine, “ that 
wise prince,” who, says the historian of the Roman Empire, sincerely 
wished to decline a war, at first dissembled the insult, and sought for 
redress by the milder expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced that 
the hostile and ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it neces- 
sary for him to arm in his own defence. ‘Constantine no longer hesi- 
tated. He had deliberated with caution; he acted with vigour.” 
Setting at nought, therefore, the timid remonstrances of his council, he 
resolved to prevent the enemy, and, instead of waiting to be attacked, he 
carried the war forthwith into the heart of Italy.+ At the head of forty 
thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an enemy whose numbers 
were at least four times as large. The celerity of his march has been 
compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the first of the Caesars. And 
when the two armies met, at the battle of Saxa Rubra, some nine miles 
from Rome, we are told that Constantine charged in person the cavalry 
of his rival, and that his irresistible attack determined the fortune of the 


In salient contrast with Constantine in this respect, stands out the 
character of his nephew Gallus, the elder brother of Julian,—as exhibited 
during his contest with Constantius, in a.p. 354. “The mind of that 
prince” (Gallus), says the historian, “ was formed of an equal mixture of 
violence and weakness.” He was violent at the entrance to a quarrel, 
weak in the pursuit of one. Instead of employing in his defence the 
troops and treasures of the East,f all at his command, he dawdled, and 
deferred, and delayed, and was duped, and deposed, and done to death. 

Prudent intrepidity is a phrase somewhere used by Gibbon of the 
Emperor Julian, and expressively indicates that accomplished ruler’s 
mastery of Polonian tactics. Witness his management of the revolt from 
Constantius, in A.p. 361,—deferring the collision, if not honestly striving 
to escape it altogether, and by all possible means, as long as ever he 
could ; but, when the inevitable crash came, bestirring himself to secure 
a speedy and a sure success. His situation “required a vigorous and 
immediate resolution.’” So he took the bold step of a march upon 
Illyria,—relying much less on the number of his troops, than on the 
pon of his motions. “In the execution of a daring enterprise, he 
availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence could suggest ; 
and where prudence could no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the 
event to valour and to fortune.”§ All this is after Polonius’s own heart, 
whatever the Apostate himself may have been. Especially would the old 
Dane have admired the young Cesar (now Augustus) fearlessly plunging 
into the recesses of the Black Forest, with his three thousand devoted 
volunteers ; and by the secresy of his march, his diligence, and vigour, 

* Montaigne’s Essays, III. 10. 


t¢ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xiv. a.p. 312. 
t Id., Ibid., ch. xix. § Id., Ibid., ch. xxii. 
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surmounting every obstacle—conscious that success alone could justify his 
attempt, and that boldness only could command success. 

So again, in the Persian war of a.p. 363, Sapor, we read,* who had 
been so long accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Constantius, was 
surprised by the intrepid diligence of Julian, his successor. 

Contrast with this, Gibbon’s picturet of the “ weak and guilty Lupi- 
cinus” (A.D. 376), who, having dared to provoke, had neglected to 
destroy, and still presumed to despise, his formidable enemy the Goths, 
on their revolt in Meesia, so disastrous to the empire. 

The same historian describes Justinian, in one of the many Gothic 
wars of that emperor’s time, as ‘deaf to the voice of peace,” while yet 
“neglecting the prosecution of war.” Happily his generals—Belisarius 
and Narses—came of another sort, and pursued another policy. ‘ The 

rudence of Narses impelled him to speedy and decisive action,” is one 
of Gibbon’s significant sentences in the martial eunuch’s praise. 

Another illustration from the Decline and Fall may be found in the 
contrasted conduct of the sovereigns of Persia and of the Roman Empire, 
respectively, in a.D. 570, when Nushirvan was assailed by Justin in 
alliance with the Turks. ‘“ At the age of fourscore, the sovereign of the 
East [ Nushirvan, or Chosroes] would perhaps have chosen the peaceful 
enjoyment of his glory and greatness; but as soon as war became in- 
evitable, he took the field with the alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor 
trembled in the palace of Constantinople.”§ 

Mr. Carlyle, magnifying the office of the Hohenzollern Burggraves, 
designates it a place to give a man chances, and try what stuff is in him. 
The office involves, he says, a talent for fighting, in cases of extremity; 
and what is still better, a talent for avoiding to fight. “ None but a man 
of competent superior parts can do that function ; I suppose, no imbecil 
could have existed many months in it, in the old earnest times.”|| The 
Hohenzollerns are described on a subsequent page as “ men not given to 
fighting, where it could be avoided; yet with a good swift stroke in 
them, where it could not.” And the Kurfurst Friedrich Wilhelm in 
particular is pronounced “a fighter of the first quality, when it came to 
that; but never willing to fight, if he could help it;” preferring rather 
to shift, manceuvre, and negotiate; which he has the credit of doing in a 
most vigilant, adroit, and masterly manner. 

It has been remarked of John Hampden, that, as no member of his 
party had been so temperate, while there remained a hope that legal and 
peaceable measures might save the country ; so, no member of his party 
showed so much energy and vigour when it became necessary to appeal 
to arms. 

Lord Macaulay contrasts him in this respect with Essex, whose mili- 
tary errors were probably in some degree produced by political timidity ; 
and who, next to a great defeat, dreaded a great victory. Hampden, on 
the other hand, was for vigorous and decisive measures. ‘ When he 
drew the sword, as Clarendon has well said, he threw away the scabbard. 
He had shown that he knew better than any public man of his time how 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxiv. t Ch. xxvi. 
Ibid., ch. xliii. § Ibid., ch. xlvi. 
| Carlyle, History of Friedrich II., vol. i. p. 105. 4 Ibid., p. 345. 
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to value and how to practise moderation. But he knew that the essence 
of war is violence, and that moderation in war is imbecility.”* 

This is a text frequently enforced by Macaulay. He makes the prac- 
tical neglect of it a characteristic and fatal defect in the king (Charles I.). 
Thus, he describes that perplexed prince, when marching northward, in 
1638, at the head of a force sufficient, as it seemed, to reduce the Cove- 
nanters to submission, as acting at this conjuncture just “as he acted at 
every important conjuncture throughout his life. After oppressing, 
threatening, and blustering, he hesitated and failed. He was bold in 
the wrong place, and timid in the wrong place.” For instance, he would 
have shown his wisdom by being afraid before the liturgy was read (and 
Jenny Geddes’s stool was flung at the reader) in St. Giles’s church; but 

-he put off his fear till he had reached the Scottish border with his troops ; 
and then, after a feeble campaign, he concluded a treaty with the insur- 
gents, and withdrew his army.f 

If there be any truth established by the universal experience of nations, 
Lord Macaulay elsewhere observes, it is this, that to carry the spirit of 
peace into war is a weak and cruel policy. ‘The time of negotiation, he 
goes on to argue, is the time for deliberation and delay. But when an 
extreme case calls for that remedy which is in its own nature most 
violent, and which, in such cases, is a remedy only because it is violent, 
it is idle to think of mitigating and diluting. ‘ Languid war can do 
nothing which negotiation or submission will not do better: and to act 
on any other principle is, not to save blood and money, but to squander 
them.”t 

Ben Jonson’s Cxsar counsels like his proper self, when he tells 
Catiline, 

You are not now to think what’s best to do, 
As in beginnings, but what must be done, 
Being thus enter’d; and slip no advantage 
That may secure you.§ 


The most remarkable attribute of the character of Pericles, who “ ever 
unwillingly resorted to war,” has been said to be a profound and caleu- 
lating cautiousness. But, issue joined, he was anything but “ supine in 
action.” Dryden’s “ plain good man”—about whose plain-dealing and 
goodness there are, however, conflicting opinions; or, as some would 
aver, there can be but one opinion—is lauded by his laureate for a like 
combination of qualities; namely, 


Slow to resolve, but in performance quick. || 


Hannibal, says the Dean of Christ Church, formed his plans after 
patient inquiry, and kept them profoundly secret till it was necessary to 
make them known. But with this caution in designing was united mar- 
vellous promptness in execution. §] 

Just so with Napoleon. The late Lord Dudley was all admiration, 
for instance, at the Emperor’s management of his return from Elba, as a 


* Macaulay, on Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden. 
+ Ibid., im. ¢ On Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
§ Ben Jonson, Catiline, Act IIT. Se. 3. 

|| Dryden, The Hind and the Panther, III. 

¥ Liddell, History of Rome, vol. i. book iv. ch. xxx. 
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masterpiece of skill, fortitude, discretion, foresight, and courage,—each 
at the right time and in the right place. “ With what profound dis- 
simulation he concealed his design—with what promptitude and intre- 
pidity he carried it into effect."* Highly noteworthy in this respect is 
a bit of self-portraiture, confided by Napoleon himself to Roederer: “Il 
n’y a pas un homme plus pusillanime que moi quand je fais un plan mili- 
taire; je me grossis tous les dangers et tous les maux possibles dans les 
circonstances ; je suis dans une agitation tout fait pénible. . . . 
Quand ma résolution est prise, tout est oublié, hors ce qui peut la faire 
réussir.” 

Had Cicero ever seen, asked Caelius of him by letter,{ a more silly 
creature than that Pompey of his, who, after raising such a bustle, was 
backing out of Italy at the first approach of Cesar? Or had he ever 
read or heard of a man more vigorous in action, when the time for action 
was come, than Cesar ? 

Of Tiberius Gracchus it stands on record that when the time for action 
came,§ his temper was too gentle, or his will too irresolute, to take the 
bold course which his own conduct and that of the Senate had rendered 
necessary. In all such enterprises as he had engaged in, the warning 
of Ben Jonson’s Sejanus (and therefore of ‘Tacitus too) is of prime im- 
portance, not to 

—misspend 
The time of action. Counsels are unfit 
In business, where all rest is more pernicious 
Than rashness can be.|| 


Plutarch censures Nicias severely for his apathy when once in com- 
mand of the fleet: “It was then no time for caution and timid delay. 
He should not then have looked back from his ship like a child,’’ but 
‘should have immediately attacked the enemy with the greatest vigour.” 
‘* There was now no end of his delays.” Hermocrates encouraged the 
Syracusans by pointing out how ridiculous it was in Nicias to contrive 
means to prevent fighting, as if fighting was not the business he came 
about. As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the 
sluggard to them that send him. 

And yet, even of Nicias, when once “in for it,” Plutarch expressly 
affirms, that when he did act, there was nothing to be blamed in the 
manner of his acting: for he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as 
he was timid and dilatory in forming a resolution.§ 

Prominent among “ Our Dogs,” all individually characterised by that 
eminent cynical critic—himself, in philosophic sense most anti-cynical— 
Dr. John Brown, is a dark brindled bull terrier, Wasp, of whom he 
relates that “she was not quarrelsome, but ‘ being in,’ she would have 
pleased Polonius as much as in being ‘ ware of entrance.’ ’’** 

When ‘ostig the fierce endeavours to spur on Harold, in Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s historical fiction, to an enterprise of passing risk and peril, that 


* Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff, letter xvi. 

Notes et Papiers de Roederer. Epist. Fam., VIII. 15. 
§ See Liddell, vol. ii. book vi. ch. li. 

|| Ben Jonson, Sejanus, Act IT. Se. 2. 

§ Plutarch, Life of Nicias, passim. 

** Hore Subsecive, fourth edit., p. 199. 
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prince, who is said to have been regarded as the most prudent as well as 
the most adventurous chief in the North land, is made to answer thus : 
“ Nay, it is not by such words, which my soul seconds too well, that thou 
canst entrap a ruler of men. Thou must show me the chances of success, 
as thou wouldst toagreybeard. For we should be as old men before we 
engage, and as youths when we wish to perform.”* 

We are not to suppose, as Mr. de Quincey observes, in his critical 
memoir of one of the most litigious as well as eminent of English 
scholars, that the sincerity with which a man declines a fierce dispute, is 
always in an inverse ratio to the energy with which he may afterwards 
pursue it. ‘“* Many a man shrinks with all his heart from a quarrel, for 
the very reason that he feels too sensibly how surely it will rouse him to 
a painful activity, if he should once embark in it, and an irritation fatal 
to his peace.”+ Strictly in accordance with this is the practical philo- 
sophy of Dryden’s line, 


Beware the fury of a patient man. 


The beginning of strife is as when letteth out water; therefore, saith 
the Wise man, leave off cofitention before it be meddled with. If it 
be possible,—it is not always,—as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thou know not what 
to do in the end thereof. Polonius was imbued in the essential spirit of 
all such maxims, adages, and proverbs as these. 

Before battle, Duguesclin, the famous leader of companies, was all the 
tactician, the man of resources and subtle device. ‘“ But, once in the 
fight, his Breton head hurried him away, he plunged into the mélée, and 
that so far that he could not always draw back again.”{ Polonius would 
have scouted the guid nimis of this Breton dash and “go,” but would 
have rejoiced in the preliminary stage of Sire Bertrand’s polemics. 

A model hero the old statesman would have greeted in Charles the 
Fifth, in so far as historians describe that emperor as cautious and deli- 
berate in concerting his plans, but active and prompt in the execution of 
them ; pursuing them with an unremitting perseverance, shrinking at no 
difficulties, and daunted by no danger.§ Perhaps our Henry the Seventh 
would have been quite as much to his taste—a monarch described by the 
same historian|| as not less “ intrepid and decisive’? when the al was 
drawn, than “ vigilant and cautious” before he drew it. 

Gasca, as depicted by Mr. Prescott,’ was a commander who moved 
with deliberation,—patiently waiting his time; but, when that came, 
bold, prompt, and decisive. 

Celerity of movement, the same historian elsewhere observes,—the 
result of a clear head and determined will, has entered into the strategy 
of the greatest captains, and forms a prominent feature in their brilliant 
military exploits.** In the instance of Cortes, it was a signal cause of 
success. 


* Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings, book xi. ch. vi. 

¢ De Quincey, Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., 1830. 

t+ Michelet, Histoire de France, t. iii. 

j Coxe, History of the House of Austria, ch. xxxii. \| Ibid., ch. xx. 
History of Conquest of Peru, book v. ch. iv. 

** Thid., book iv. ch. vii. 
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And as with captains, so with conspirators. Mr. Prescott has repeated 
occasion to expound the text, that a conspiracy, to be successful, especially 
when numbers are concerned, should allow but little time to elapse 
between the deliberate scheming and the summary execution. Resolve, 
with caution. But, once having resolved, strike. And strike hard, strike 
home. 

Wrangel is right, as well as Wallenstein, when they severally say, 


Wallenst. A measure such as this 
Ought to he thought of. 

Wrangel. Ay, but think of this too, 
That sudden action only can procure it 
Success.* 


Pitched in the same key is the note of Sejanus, addressed to the ear of 
Tiberius : 
— Acts of this close kind 
Thrive more by execution than advice. 
There is no lingering in that work begun, 
Which cannot praised be, until through done. 


Turenne is described by one of the acutest and most observant of his 
contemporaries, as not less apparently irresolute in council than resolute 
when it came to blows. ‘A l’ouir parler dans un conseil, il paraissait 
Yhomme du monde le plus irrésolu ; cependant, quand il était pressé de 
prendre son parti, personne ne le prenait ni mieux ni plus vite.” t 

It is Bolingbroke’s reproach on the foreign policy of the Spanish 
branch of the House of Austria, the successors of Philip II., that, rash in 


undertaking, they were slow to execute.§ 

It is Addison’s encomium on the commanders of the allied armies who 
confronted the French king in 1707, that each of them was distinguished 
by “a particular sedateness . . . that qualifies them for council, with a 
great intrepidity and resolution that fits them for action.”’|| Declamation 
like that of Tell, as dramatised by the German poet, may bring down 
the galleries, but is accepted by graver heads as a confession of defective 

wers 

- Yet, whatsoe’er you do, spare me from council ! 
I was not born to ponder and select ; 
But when your course of action is resolved, 
Then call on Tell; you shall not find him fail.] 


Hotspur makes it his boast that he professed not talking. But his 
doughty feats in the field would have told all the more could he have 
better looked before he leaped, and have been as wary in council as he 
was dashing in the fray. 

Sir Walter Scott says of his countrymen that, in all their wars, they 
had more occasion for good and cautious generals than for excitation, 
whether political or enthusiastic. “ ‘Their headlong and impatient courage 
uniformly induced them to rush into action without duly weighing either 


* Schiller, Death of Wallenstein (Coleridge’s translation), Act I. Se. 5. 
ft Ben Jonson, Sejanus, Act II. Sc. 2. t Bussy Rabutin. 
On the Study of History, let. vi. 
Addison’s Political works, The Present State of the War (1707). 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, Act I. Se. 3. 
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their own situation or that of their enemies, and the inevitable consequence 
was frequent defeat.”* One of the most distinguished of them in later 
times presents a signal exception to the once prevalent rule. The chief 
features, it has been remarked, of Lord Clyde’s military character,t were 
great, and perhaps extreme, caution in planning operations, and an energy 
in execution which spared no pains or labour of which he could dispose, 
and least of all his own. 

Lord Brougham, in his comparative estimate of the naval merits of 
Nelson and Jervis (St. Vincent), maintains that the former was great in 
action only; while the latter combined in a rare, perhaps an unexampled 
manner, all the noble qualities which make council vigorous and com- 
prehensive with those which render execution prompt and sure.t It 
would almost seem as if his lordship would not demur overmuch to class 
Nelson with Mr. Peacock’s Squire Headlong, of Headlong Hall renown, 
—in all whose thoughts, words, and actions, there was so remarkable an 
alacrity of progression, as well-nigh to annihilate the interval between 
conception and execution ; and who was so utterly regardless of obstacles, 
that he appeared to have expunged their very name from his vocabulary. 
“ His designs were never nipped in their infancy by the contemplation of 
those trivial difficulties which often turn awry the current of enterprise ;” 
and it is added, that although the rapidity of his movements was some- 
times arrested by a more formidable barrier, either naturally existing in 
the pursuit he had undertaken, or created by his own impetuosity, he 
seldom failed either in knocking it down or cutting his way through it. 
“ He had little idea of gradation: he saw no interval between the first 
step and the last, but pounced upon his object with the impetus of a 
mountain cataract.”’§ 

Compare, or contrast, with this, the portrait of Boabdil, as drawn by 
the historian of the Conquest of Granada. Boabdil, he says, was not 
wanting in courage; he only needed decision. ‘ When he had once 
made up his mind, he acted vigorously.” The misfortune was, that 
Boabdil either did not make it up at all, or he made it up too late. “ He 
who decides tardily, generally acts rashly ; endeavouring to compensate, 
by hurry of action, for slowness of deliberation.”|| And ina later chapter 
we read: “ Boabdil was of an undecided character ; but there are cir- 
cumstances which bring the most wavering to a decision, and, when once 
resolved, they are apt to act with a daring impulse, unknown to steadier 
judgments.” 

The Empress Catherine, that Messalina or Semiramis of the North, is 
allowed, by one of her most strenuous assailants, to have been distinguished 
for a clear and sure judgment—apprehension extraordinarily quick— 
penetrating sagacity, and far-sighted cireumspection. To fear, hesita- 
tion, vacillation, he adds, she was a perfect stranger; and the adoption of 
a design was with her its instant execution. Her plans were deeply 
laid in general, and for the most part well digested,” though formed as to 
their object with no regard to principle, but only to her aggrandisement 


* See the historical sketch in the opening chapters of “ The Monastery.” 
As exhibited in Mr. Russell’s pages. 
} Statesmen of Time of George IIL, vol. iii. § Headlong Hall, ch. viii. 
| Irving’s History of the Conquest of Granada, ch. xxxviii. 
 Ibid., ch. xlv. 
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and glory, and framed as to their execution with no regard to the rights, 
or mercy for the sufferings of her fellow-creatures. ‘ Over their execu- 
tion the same dauntless, reckless, heartless feelings presided; nor was she 
ever to be turned from her purpose by difficulties and perils, or abated in 
her desire of success by languor and delay.”* 

The same versatile and vivacious critic notes it as a defect in the 
political capacities of Mr. Tierney, that although a man undeniably of 
cool personal courage, and a debater of as unquestioned boldness and 
vigour, he was timid in council, and tormented both himself and others 
with endless doubts and difficulties. “ It was a singular thing to observe 
how complete a change the same individual had undergone in passing 
from the consultation to the debate.” He was firm, we are told, in the 
line once taken, against which he had raised a host of objections, and 
around which he had thrown a cloud of doubts; he was as bold in meet- 
ing real enemies as he had been timid in conjuring up imaginary risks ; 
prompt, vigorous, determined, he carried on the debate; and thus “ he 
who in a distant view of it could only descry difficulties and create con- 
fusion, when the tug of war approached, and he came to close quarters, 
displayed an abundance of resources which astonished all who had been 
harassed with his hesitation, or confounded by his perplexities, or vexed 
with his apprehensions. He was found to have no eyes but for the ad- 
versary whom his whole soul was bent upon meeting; nor any circum- 
spection but for the possibility of a reply which he was resolved to cut 
off.”+ It was not, however, until Mr. Tierney was actually upon his 
legs, that he thus emulated the Polonian polemics, in the hitting hard 
section ; for the defect in his character, of which Lord Brougham makes 
mention, followed him, by the same account, into the House itself; so 
that he was wanting in decision and vigour there also, until he rose, when 
a new man stood before you. 

Mr. Disraeli maintains, in the political biography of his sometime 
leader, and immediate predecessor in the leadership of the Opposition, 
that Sir Robert Peel’s real character was very different from his public 
reputation; that he never hesitated, but ever acted with promptitude and 
energy, when once he had made up his mind. “ Far lien being timid 
and wary, he was audacious and even headstrong. It was his cold and 
constrained demeanour that misled the public. ‘There never was a man 
who did such rash things in so circumspect a manner.” 

Among the characteristics of that refined critic, the late W. Caldwell 
Roscoe, this stands on record by his biographer, that he seldom or never 
committed himself till he had well considered his course; but that he 
would then take a very great amount of real trouble, and exercise 
astonishing patience, to effect his purpose.§ 


What Polonius counsels in dealing with a foe, is applicable, discreetly 
applied, in dealing with a friend. Don’t choose one ina hurry. But 


* Brougham’s Historical Sketches, First Series, vol. ii. ‘The Empress 
Catherine.” 
Statesmen of Time of George III., Second Series, vol. i. 
Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography, ch. vii. 
See Memoir, by R. H. Hutton, p. liii. 
VOL. LVII. 2c 
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i having chosen one, deliberately and after due consideration, be his friend 
. in earnest, and make your friendship a real thing. 
q Then judge yourself, and prove your man 
As circumspectly as you can, 
{ And, having made election, 
i Beware no negligence of yours, 
| Such as a friend but ill endures, 
Enfeeble his affection.* 
| An elder, not to say a greater, poet than Cowper, had not long before 
| said the same thing in blanker verse : 
First on thy friend deliberate with thyself. 
Pause—ponder—sift—nor eager in the choice, 


| Nor jealous of the chosen—fixing, fix ; 
if Judge before friendship—then confide till death.f 


But Polonius was beforehand with either poet, when he counselled 
| his son, in the sentence immediately preceding the Beware of a Quarrel 
| clause, to grapple to his soul with hooks of steel the tried friends he 
| had ; but not to dull his palm with entertainment of every new-hatched, 

unfledged comrade. 


MOORE’S BESSIE. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


He met her when the earliest light 
Was breaking o’er his rising fame, 
When glowing feelings, fresh and bright, 
Made music of the Poet’s name. 


She was all beauty, life, and youth, 
A nymph, a grace, a poet’s thought, 
From such a vision, clothed in truth, 
His poesy its colours caught. 


He met her when admired, caress’d, 
Genius and taste before him bow’d, 
Art, wit, and sense around him press’d, 


Wealth, rank, and splendour swell’d the crowd. 


* Cowper, Friendship. 
¢ ‘“ Isaid an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did 1 say, better?” 
JuLius Cassar, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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MOORE'S BESSIE. 


Lured by the sweetness of his song, 
Fashion built up a golden throne; 
Not one of that admiring throng 
But had been proud to be his own: 


But Bessie !—all the ecstasies 
That to a dream of love belong, 

Gave to his heart and to his eyes 
The sweet ideal of his song. 


But Bessie !—innocent and proved, 
Though in a world of danger cast, 

Loving him as he would be loved, 
She was his idol—found at last ! 


Dear Bessie! soft, and warm, and kind, 
Subdued by all that melts and charms, 

To rumour deaf, to weakness blind, 
Gave all her future to his arms. 


One moment’s doubt a shadow cast, 
One moment of distracting pain, 

** Was he sincere ?’—the dark cloud pass’d, 
Never, through life, to rise again. 


Gay, thoughtless, brilliant, and adored, 
He turn’d to her, to her alone ; 
For her his highest powers were stored, 
To her his deepest thoughts were known. 


When changeful fortune frown’d awhile, 

When sickness, death, and sorrow came, 
There, to the last, was Bessie’s smile, 

Through hope, despair, she watched the same. 


And seldom has a poet laid 

His off’rings on so pure a shrine, 
And seldom was a heart repaid, 

Sweet Bessie! as he answer’d thine! 


And thou amidst his fame shalt live, 
His praise, his glory shalt divide; 

Two stars that equal splendour give, 
And beam and sparkle, side by side. 
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Part II. 


TEN years make a good deal of difference in most men’s lives, and find 
a good deal of change at the end of them. They did not make or find 
much in Tom’s. He was a trifle more indifferent to the life he led, a 
great deal older looking, knowing a great deal more from books (and so 
living in other men’s lives, when he should have lived in his own), with 
the songs of the birds, perhaps, changing their notes to him, after the 
habit of all these years. I think he sometimes forgot that there isa part 
for every man in the world, and that however minor a one, if we look for 
it we shall find out what it is. It was a hot, dreamy summer day. In 
the gardens there was that soft delicious hush which comes so soothingly 
in the midsummer afternoons. 

Tom had been watering his flowers, and he was now reading a novel 
under the mulberry-tree on the side lawn. He was not given to novels 
(sneering at them in general), but this one somehow interested him. 

The hero was not one of those “curled and scented darlings” Tom 
despised ; he was a man hard and unlovable like himself, against whom 
the force of circumstances had been too strong, as in his case. 

Tom rather pooh-poohed the third volume, in which came a fair young 
girl, who showed the hero how no circumstances need be too hard to con- 
quer, and so the man who had been impervious to everything else rose up 
at her gentle bidding and conquered his fate. 

There was the usual amount of love making at the end. Poor Tom! 
he knew nothing about love making. He rather admired young ladies in 
theory, but on the few occasions when he had come in contact with them 
he had felt sadly ill at ease among their crinolines and flouncings. He 
had never known any lady well, except his mother, and even yet, after the 
lapse of all these fifteen years since he had seen her, he could not think 
of her without anger, for Tom’s feelings were strong when he was once 
made to feel. 

As Tom read, “ Don,” an old pointer, came and licked his hand (all the 
animals about the place loved him), and roused him. 

“Tom,” said the voice of Uncle Michael, coming through the win- 
dows, “will you just put a few flowers together, for the young lady 
visitor.” 

Tom stared at Uncle Michael. He was not a tidy man at the best 
of times, and usually walked his garden with a just appreciation of the 
poet’s words, & propos of unadornment. ‘To-day Uncle Michael had 
on a clean, well-starched frilled shirt, his best suit of shining broadcloth, 
and his hands had evidently had extraordinary care bestowed on them. (If 
Uncle Michael agreed with the apostle about cleanliness being next to 
godliness, there was no danger in his case of the former virtue ever tread- 
ing on its superior’s heels.) 

“* Very well, sir,” said Tom, alluding to the flowers. 

Tom never said much. His distant cousin, Cecilia Oldfield, was coming 


to stay here for a few weeks. She had not been well, and Uncle Michael’s 
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was just the place every one with the remotest claims to kinship was sent 
to run wild and gain health. 

So Miss Cecilia’s mamma had chosen it, possibly, too, as safe quarters, 
where there was no danger, in the form of idle officers and poor but fas- 
cinating curates, to fall in love with. 

Tom had never seen his quarter-cousin, and hoped she would not stay 
long. Young ladies in novels were all very well, but as to amusing one 
in real life Tom knew he could not do it. He should mend those fences 
in the fir plantation during her visit, to be out of the way. So he 
gathered the flowers, and then picked up his novel, and went off to his 
own room. 

Tom wasn’t given to adornment much more than Uncle Michael, and 
he only washed his hands by way of dressing this evening, not, however, 
leaving his room (looking out among his friends the dogs) till the sound 
of the bell told him to go down stairs to tea, and to face the young lady 
visitor. Uncle Michael kept early country hours, and the table was 
spread in the large dining-room, in honour of Miss Cecilia, with every 
dainty of cream and confection to suit Miss Cecilia’s convalescent appetite. 
She was standing by the window, looking out, and when the door opened, 
turned a sweet young face, such as had never crossed Tom’s gloomy path 
before. A face with a faint colour in the delicate cheeks, and such large 
violet eyes looking at Tom’s poor insignificant unattractive self. I don’t 
think he would have felt so ill at ease had it not been for all those attri- 
butes of young ladyism which surrounded her. If cloth makes the man, 
I fear poor Tom was not much of one; but if crinoline makes the woman, 
there was no reason to complain of Cecilia’s womanhood. 

*T am your Cousin Cissy,” said the softest of voices, while a little 
hand was stretched out, “so I suppose you are my Cousin Tom ?” 

Could a man deny it, or allude to the want of completeness in that 
cousinship ? ‘Tom could, and did. 

**T believe I am a sort of half cousin,” he said. 

Cissy laughed : 

“ Ah! you won’t give me the benefit of the doubt—or yourself,” she 
added, archly. 

Tom was not at all up to this kind of talk, though not too dull to ap- 
preciate it. 

“T thought, perhaps, you would not care to acknowledge it,”’ he said, 
clumsily enough. 

“Why? Did you think my taste would prefer the sort of person one 
sees on Dresden china ?” 

* T don’t know anything about Dresden china,” said matter-of-fact ‘Tom. 
Then, to his relief, Uncle Michael came in, and kept Cissy busy, while 
Tom sat down in his ordinary place, and only spoke to the point. 

Wasn’t he of another clay altogether to the pretty figure clothed in 
aérial muslin, opposite ? 

How merry she was! and Tom and merriment had nothing in common, 
not even a quarter cousinship. 

After tea Cissy explored the old house; she went with Uncle Michael 
round the gardens, making them (usually so dull and quiet) full of life 
and gaiety. 

When it began to grow dusk they came in, and she sat down (to please 
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Uncle Michael) at the old cracked piano (which might have been Noah’s 
wife’s, for any modern improvement or remains of music about it), and 
which Tom came from his corner to dust for her. She played an air, to 
which the old man beat his fingers, all out of time. After that she grew 
tired, the colour left her face, and a waxy paleness came instead. Tom 
saw it, though Uncle Michael was all unobservant. ‘Tom saw, too, her 
little hand go up to her head languidly, and he plucked up his courage. 

‘Would vou like to go to bed?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“Thank you, if I may. I am very tired,” she said, gratefully. 

So Tom rang for the candles. 

She kissed Uncle Michael, and turned to Tom: 

* Good night, half cousin,”’ she said, smiling. 

“ Good night,” answered he, smiling, just a very little, in return. 

A cold grey morning came after the hot summer evening, when even 
the gardens, with all their gay flowers, looked cheerless. Tom went off 
to his broken fences in the fir plantation directly after breakfast, and 
began to work away, quite independent of cloudy skies or a young lady 
visitor. 

He had been there for about an hour, when, through the opening in 
the young trees, he saw Cissy walking across the lawn, with a letter in 
her hand, and yes—Tom could hardly believe his eyes—there were tears 
in hers, dropping on the paper. He could only attribute tears to sorrow. 
Could it be that this bright, pretty girl had so early made its acquaint- 
ance ? 

He had always the feeling of wishing to console any trouble, so he 
chipped hard to make her hear. 

She looked up, folded her letter, and came to the other side of the 
railings : 

“Tom,” she said, “I am dull to-day; I don’t know what to do. 
Will you help me? Why do you come away, and work by yourself?” 

* Society doesn’t lose much,” said Tom, “ and I don’t think I do, often.” 

“Then you like doing it? But, Tom, why doesn’t a carpenter do 
this, and you something better ?” 

“T can’t do anything better,” answered Tom. 

She looked hard at him with her great blue eyes, in which there was 
a tear yet: 

“Ts there nothing, then, at the end of all this working ?” 

“No,” said Tom. “I’m not a strong man, but I may live till I’m 
seventy years old; then I suppose I shall be buried cheaply.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so,” she said, quickly; “pray don’t. If I were a 
man I would not think about my death, but my life; we have power in 
tha ” 

It was strange to him to hear her speak so. 

Tom chopped at his railings, and said nothing. 

“Tom!” she said again, “ don’t the people who love you want you to 
do more than make railings ?” 

Tom’s face flushed : 

‘“‘] have never come across any people with such bad taste.” 

“ Never!” She put her small white hand on the top bar, and looked 
at him pityingly. “ You haven’t lived all this long time with nobody to 
love ?” 
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“Yes,” said Tom. ‘‘ Ever since I was eight years old.” 

** Little Miss Cissy,” called out the voice of Uncle Michael, “I am 
going in the pony carriage to Thirklemere; run and put on your bonnet. . 
Tom, will you see that it’s ready in ten minutes ?” 

Cissy looked at Tom : 

* Aren’t you coming too ?” 

He shook his head, and Cissy ran, a little more siowly than her wont, 
across the lawn. 

He saw her start a quarter of an hour later, with a kind look in her 
eyes at him, from under the fluttering feather in her hat. So proud was 
honest Uncle Michael to have her sitting there beside him. 

Could Tom have ever looked forward to a future, in which he would 
have beside him some woman to be proud of, and to be careful for? 

Ah me! poor Tom thought, his was a weary footsore passage through 
the world, walking always on the dusty highway—a path no woman would | 
care to tread with him. Was it fate that made it so, or was it a lost 
opportunity? Whichever it was, it was too late to try to alter it now, 
he said, and he must go on treading the dusty highway to the end. 
Flowery meadows, and green fields, and paths soft enough for other 
little feet, were for other men. 

So Tom went back to his work at the fences, but never had such work 
seemed so unendurable to him for a long time. The force of habit was 
not enough this afternoon. Thoughts he could not repress rushed on 
him, as they had done more and more seldom the last five years. It 
seemed longer to the end of his life, it seemed harder to look forward to 
that end, harder to stand afar off, and only know there was a battle going 
on in which every one else was fighting. 

What was it in the third volume of that novel? 

“ Pshaw !” said Tom to himself. 

A. week went by with Cissy there, who gained new colour in her cheeks 
every day. Tom did not hide from her now. When not out with Uncle 
Michael, she would help him to garden, or bring her work, or a book, 
and sit on the grass near him in the fir wood, and talk to him. Would 
Cissy’s mamma have thought that fascinating curates and idle officers 
were not the only dangerous animals in this life? No! not if her child 
had spoken to no one else during her visit. There are some men, poor 
and undesirable, like Tom, whom no mother would fear, even the most 
anxious. 

Perhaps it was this knowledge (a knowledge which it seemed to Cissy 
as if every one must have, and which for that reason filled her woman’s 
heart with pity) which caused her to go so often and sit by Tom in the 
fir wood, talking to him. 

Alas! alas! that there should be two ways of looking at all things, 
and that the two ways should make the fact so different. 

“Tom,” said Cissy, one morning, as she was lying on the soft moss, 
and he at work, “do you think you will live here always?” 

“‘ Where else should he live ?”’ Tom said. 

“I don’t know. But, Tom! don’t be angry with me. I think you 
are worth more than to be here. I am sure so.” 

Tom’s heart leapt with a sudden bound; he looked down at the small 
girlish figure beside him, and then said, quietly : 
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“ J am not sure of it. If I had ever been, I suppose I should not be 
here.” 

“ That’s just it, Tom; you have no confidence in yourself. You seem 
to think you can be nothing in the world. If I were a man ” And 
then Cissy stopped and blushed at some thoughts of her own, about which 
we have no concern just at present. 

Tom’s face flushed a little too, as he paused in his work, and said, in 
a voice of deep feeling : 

* If I could see my way to any life better than this, Cissy, I would not 
mind how hard the path was to it. I thought it was too late, but now [ 
will think of it.” 

“To please me. I can ‘see your way.’ You will go abroad and get 
rich, and then come back and be happy ever afterwards. Oh! Tom, I 
am so glad.” 

She stretched out her little hand to him, and Tom grasped it in his. 
To please her! Were not these words as music in his ears! 

Poor Tom! he knew so little about girls. Was he fool enough to think 
that any one like Cissy could say those words and care for him? She 
was happy, and she wished every one else to be so that she had anything 
to do with ; but Tom should have known she was as independent of him 
in anything that concerned her happiness as the bee if but one of its 
flowers dies. ‘Tom did try to think all this sometimes, but then—had not 
Beauty loved the Beast ? and was not Cissy kinder, gentler far than any 
beauty that had lived ages ago? It was very sweet to delude himself 
even for an hour; only, if she had known, she would never have put her 
hand on Tom’s hand, and said, “ To please me, Tom,” as she did say it. 

Poor fool! do not we all say so, except when we are the fool, and the 
thing comes to ourselves ? 

So the old dial marked the summer hours as they went by (but not 
only the old dial now), till there came one radiant morning—a radiant 
morning even to Tom at the beginning. Cissy ran out to him on the 
lawn before breakfast, all blue muslin and smiles. She had a race with 
the dogs, and wanted to have another with Tom, who stood watching her 
with a smile on his face—a smile which she had brought there. When 
she came back from the end of the avenue, with her cheeks couleur de 
rose, and everything else the same in Tom’s eyes, he said to her : 

* Another fortnight, Cissy, and you will not be here! nor I either, 
perhaps” (for his prospects for the future had grown into something 
definite). 

She turned towards him a smilingly pleased face; he thought it was 
for him, and they went in to breakfast together. 

“ Uncle Michael,” said Cissy, as he was going out of the window after 
breakfast, “‘ will you stay a few minutes P_ I have a favour to ask you.” 

Who would not have stayed? Uncle Michael, who was very fond of 
his pretty little niece, certainly would. 

So Tom went out on the lawn alone, with his head full of the third 
volume of that novel, and Cissy and the flowers had new and bright 
colours to him, and the birds sang new and light-hearted songs as he 
sauntered up and down. Coming near the dining-room windows, he saw 
Uncle Michael in his easy-chair, with Cissy sitting at his feet, and then 
Tom’s thoughts began to grow tremblingly happy, so he banished them. 
I wonder what the favour is ? 
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She did not come out that morning. Tom, working at his fences, never 
— till to-day what a softener she was of the rough things of this 
1fe. 

“Tom !” called out Uncle Michael’s voice. : 

“ Yes, sir!” answered Tom, just as he had answered that day when 
Cissy came. 

‘“‘T want you to take the dog-cart over to Ward’s, at Thirklemere, and 
afterwards meet the four o’clock train at Scawfield station. There is a 
friend of Cissy’s mother’s whom I have promised to give a bed to to-night. 
She heard from her mother this morning.” 

Wouldn’t Tom go? With the greatest pleasure in the world. He 
would have driven to Land’s End for Cissy, certainly farther than Scaw- 
field for Cissy’s mother. 

He went at once to get ready, a work of little time, for Tom’s ward- 
robe, as I have said, was limited (he put on most of the best things 
in it). 

As he drove round to the hall door with the bay mare, which was 
rather fresh, Cissy was standing there. ‘ 

** Good-bye, Tom. The mare will quiet down soon, won’t she?” (Then 
blushing charmingly :) “ I know you drive very well, but do take care.”. 

“ All right,” said Tom, quite gaily (he was so happy, poor fellow !) ; 
one had been never any one before to say “take care” to him in all 

is life. 

“ Any message to your mother’s friend?” asked Tom, reluctant to go. 

No,” answered Cissy, rather coldly. 

** She doesn’t like her,” thought Tom acutely, gathering up the reins, 
“ Good-bye.” And he drove down the avenue slowly, looking back at the 
pretty figure still standing watching him, kissing its hand till he was out 
of sight behind the tall elms. 

Out of sight! Could any trees shut out Cissy to him? So Tom did 
his errand at Thirklemere, and was ten minutes too soon at the Scawfield 
station in his desire not to keep the lady waiting, and his own wish to be 
back again. Tom brought up the mare at alittle distance from the line, 
and giving her in charge of a boy, waited for the friend of Cissy’s 
mother. 

She would be nervous probably—old ladies often were—it was a pity 
they had not a close carriage for her, he thought, as he strode up and 
down in front of sundry patent inventions, framed and glazed. 

He stood opposite a young person in a warranted crinoline for some 
time (I think he had a friendly feeling towards all crinolines now on 
account of Cissy’s). Then the train came up, puffing and blowing as 
if it were tired of its work this hot day, like everything else with work 
to do. There was the unslamming of a door, only one passenger to 
get out here, and that not the one Tom sought. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man, with a profusion of yellow whiskers, 
and a careless nonchalance of manner, who made poor Tom, a few paces 
off, look more insignificant than usual, and like a washing Saturday 
beside the exact trimness of a Sunday morning. ‘This was the sort of 
man, Tom thought (as he looked at him for a moment), whose path 
would be through those flowery fields which had seemed nearer to him 
of late; and then, as all this passed through his mind, in a moment he 


turned to go. 
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“ Anything here for Captain Thornton ?” called out the stranger. 

‘Noa, sir,” answered the obtuse porter (porters are, apparently, 
selected for obtuseness at places like Scawfield). 

The captain looked down at his portmanteau and cricketing things. 
If left to the guardianship of the porter, the chances seemed to be that 
they would remain distant from their owner. 

* Can you tell me the way, then, to Mr. Oldfield’s ?” demanded the 
gentleman, rather impatiently. 

“Oh,” said the porter, in a more animated tone, “ you’re the gent— 
Mr. Tom 2 

And then Tom approached. He had heard the name, and oh, how 
that inward thermometer of his seemed to sink down to freezing-point all 
in a moment ! 

“A friend of Cissy’s mother!” Was it likely that a sober, middle- 
aged woman, as he had understood that lady to be, should choose for her 
particular friend a young, good-looking officer? With all due deference 
to “ frisky matrons” aud supine husbands, he did not think so. Or could 
it be that, of all the fields the captain had to choose from, he should 
just cross the stile which led into Tom’s own little choice pasture ? 

At all events, he must be taken home; so Tom, after receiving what 
he called a cool stare (but then he was prejudiced) from the captain, led 
the way to the dog-cart. Was the man an idiot, the captain thought, 
that he had not spoken before. 

“ Mr. Oldfield is not definite in his directions,” Tom forced himself to 
say, while the portmanteau was being transferred from platform to dog- 
cart, “and I expected a lady.” 

“Oh!” said Captain Thornton, smiling (and showing his white teeth 
when he smiled) ; “*’pon my word, I’m very sorry I’m a disappointment.” 

Tom hated him then, he hated his smile, and his white teeth, and 
even his gay good humour. He hated him, down to his well-cut coat 
and well-fitting gloves. 

Tom despised such vanities, but then did every one else despise them ? 
Might not Cissy admire yellow whiskers? ‘Tom was the sort of man 
who, once loving a girl, thought her an angel; but then, again, were 
angels and yellow whiskers necessarily at variance? Pshaw! couldn’t 
she know a good-looking man without being in love with him? And 
Tom roused himself to point out the way to his companion. That com- 
panion wasn’t a fool either. At any other time (and going anywhere 
else), Tom would have liked the man. He spoke of the country and 
the crops as if he really knew something about them, and professed 
little, and not like one of those “perfumed darlings” Tom professed to 
despise. (Practically, he knew nothing about them.) 

Yet such is jealousy, Tom fancied he talked of the crops as being a 
subject a boor would be likely to understand, and, unreasonable man, felt 
as if he would rather he had boasted of his military exploits and suc- 
cesses. Captain Thornton, on his part (though a good-humoured fellow), 
was not prepossessed in Tom’s favour (as who would have been?), so he 
gave up talking, lighted a cigar, and offered Tom his case. 

“No, thank you,” said Tom, who felt as if one of the captain’s cigars 
would have made him sick. 

So the other leaned back and blew a cloud over Tom (who felt as if 
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that man filled the cart exclusively, and he was sitting nowhere), till 
they came to the avenue gates. Would she be standing at the hall door, 
as she was in the morning, watching? Tom thought it a good sign, 
and display of lack of interest in the arrival, that she was not there. 

** Miss Oldfield is here, I suppose?” said Captain Thornton, indifferently, 
throwing away the end of his cigar. 

Tom said “ Yes,” and drove up to the front door. 

Uncle Michael came out and welcomed his guest, possibly with some 
surprise at his appearance, as he had expected an elderly man—not a 
lady, like Tom. Still no sign of Cissy. They were dining late, and Tom, 
making haste over his toilet (it had never seemed scanty to him before), 
went down stairs into the library. The daylight was fast fading out— 
only a little glimmer came through the trees in at the windows—yet 
Captain Thornton was sitting turning over the leaves of a book. He 
looked up quickly when Tom (who thought him a fool to read by this 
light) came in. ‘The book did not even seem interesting, for the captain 
yawned several times, as Tom stood looking out of the other window. 

** Who plays to-morrow ?” asked the visitor. 

Tom replied ; and so the two men talked (both wishing the other away) 
till Uncle Michael came in. 

Another quick glance from the captain at the door. Who was he 
looking for? If it were Cissy—in another minute her step was heard 
in the hall, but Tom’s quick ears, if no other quick ears, felt she lingered 
there. He heard her go to the barometer and strike the glass. Was 
she so eager about the weather? And then at last the handle of the 
library door was turned, and the little white figure came in. 

* How do you do, Captain Thornton ?” 

Could any one say less to her mother’s friend? The fading daylight 
made no difference in the common-place words, it only failed to show 
the loving confidence with which the little white hand lay in that other 
brown broad palm, though only for a moment, and how the grasp it got 
said to Cissy, “ I suppose I mayn’t kiss you, on account of these people. 
Why didn’t you come before ?” 

Did Tom fear he wasn’t behind the scenes, and curse or bless the 
gathering darkness? There are some men who wish to know the worst 
at once, and others who dally with uncertainty, and trust the best may 
come if it is waited for. 

The evening was chilly, and Tom stooped down and stirred the fire till 
the whole room glowed with the ruddy light, and even the old oak fur- 
niture lost its dull heavy propriety. Poor Tom! Nothing besides him- 
self and the old oak needed that glow. Was not the fading daylight 
better ? Cissy stood in the firelight, but Cissy as Tom had never seen 
her. His grey eyes were too keen not to notice that light in hers 
which he had never seen in them before—that brilliant flush on her 
cheeks which Perhaps it was only the glow of the firelight? She 
was always a pretty girl, but to-night she was lovely. Pshaw! it was 
her white dress, the blue ornaments she wore, or the forget-me-nots she 
had fastened in among her golden hair, which became her. 

If she had cared about this man, why had she not come down to see 
him till now? Tom knew so little about women, so he did not know how 
they linger and trifle (to revel in each moment of trifling) when their 
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happiness is all ready waiting for them. A whole hand to indifference, 

and the tip of a finger to love, but then their all lies in that finger— 
ven so. 

uf Don’t think Tom a fool for trembling because a young lady had said, 

“ How do you do ?” to some one else, and looked rosy. 

He had not believed himself intended for happiness, and now that for 
a week or so he had hoped, ever so faintly, that he might have been mis- 
taken, do you wonder that he looked on every breeze as a wind to blow 
down his treasure ? 

A great many things may come and go in a minute. Tom was in a 
reverie—practical ‘l'om—and started when he heard a voice close to him, 
though it was only Cissy saying, 

“ How did the bay mare go, Tom?” 

Tom seemed as if he could not remember at that moment how she 
went, and was glad the announcement of dinner made the white figure 
go away from him, and his answer unnecessary. 

How much he felt he disliked this man, as he followed with Captain 
Thornton the bulky person of Uncle Michael and his fairy-like compa- 
nion into the dining-room. 

Ah me! it is not always those we like the best who speak fair and 
civil words to us, but sometimes those who hardly ever give us anything 
but coldness. 

It was not only the firelight glow which made Cissy’s face sparkle. It 
was brilliant now, over the matter-of-fact routine of dinner. 

She took the end opposite Uncle Michael, and Tom faced the captain. 
He would slightly have preferred a mad dog, but still I think he would 
rather sit there than that Cissy should. How many intelligent glances 
may pass between that little avenue of roses and calceolarias separating 
the vis-a-vis! As it was, at equal and open distance, they both had fair 
play. Fair play! Yes! Have not women given the preference to men 
ar uglier than ‘Tom since the days of that beast Tom thought about 
hopefully. Not, I think, to men who have never made even their ugli- 
ness a thing to be dear and proud of, as belonging to something else, 
great, or brave, or noble. 

The beast had been a prince, you know, and had his princely qualities. 
Tom’s ugliness belonged to nothing greater or nobler than itself, ex- 
ternally, as yet. Uncle Michael, when he had a visitor, was long winded, 
and his stories were not of thrilling interest. At all events, Captain 
Thornton played his cards well, and yet not as if he even thought about 
his cards. He ate his host’s mutton with an appetite, as an Englishman 
should, and had a smile for the most telling hits in that host’s stories. 

Yet (or was it Tom’s fancy?) he seemed conscious of every movement 
of the small figure on his right hand. Cissy was new to her post of 
honour, and would reject Tom’s offers of help, and carve the ham herself 
—very badly. 

“1 hope you don’t dislike it thick and crooked, Captain Thornton ?”’ 

** A wilful woman, Miss Oldfield, must have her way, so TI am re- 
signed to your ham. You will learn better by-and-by, or shall I teach 
you now ?” 

She shook her pretty head at him. 

“ You teach me! Do you think military discipline would answer ! 
Oh no! I will try Tom.” 
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Then Uncle Michael, who had been diving for a story, found it, and 
brought it out with—“ When I was a boy ;” and somehow Tom, who had 
heard this story many times before, felt his heart (which he had only 
known he possessed lately) beat quickly, but not at the interest of the 
story. Yet—it was Captain Thornton who opened the door for Cissy, 
and who picked up her handkerchief and restored it to her there when 
she went out, and because it would not have occurred to Tom to do these 
things, he muttered “ Dancing-master’” when he noticed the civilities. 

I don’t think those three who remained behind were very lively. Uncle 
Michael had so acquired the habit of sleep over his port, that the cap- 
tain’s presence only made him pull himself up when conscious he was 
“ dropping off.” As for Tom, he was not friendly enough to make any 
advances, and was, besides, trying hard to regain possession of that pretty 
fairy, Hope, which, as in the old times, was so very long in coming out 
to him. Captain Thornton eyed his wine thoughtfully—was it the 
thoughtfulness of a connoisseur ? 

At last, when he ceased to fill his glass, Uncle Michael said : 

“Perhaps Miss Cissy will be dull—will you join her ?” 

There was a shade of doubtfulness in Uncle Michael’s manner. Sleep 
after dinner was very dear to him. Should he at last be able to obtain 
it? 

There was no doubtfulness in the manner Captain Thornton pushed 
back his chair, though there might be in Tom’s. He hardly wished this 
interloper to be in the presence-chamber of the beautiful princess, un- 
fettered by the elderly and sober eye of the monarch. Cissy was sitting 
on a low stool in the blaze of the firelight when they went in, looking a 
very princess, Tom thought, as she sat in the shaded room—the blaze 
catching her blue ornaments and the rings on one of her small white 
hands, which held a screen before her face, and so left it in the shadow. 

A merry princess, who laughed in the gaiety of her heart with her 
playfellow the spaniel, who lay on her dress, teazed and caressed at once 
with the unoccupied fingers of its mistress. 

Not an unapproachable princess either, so Captain Thornton seemed 
to think, for quite coolly he drew near the (to Tom) enchanted circle, and 
pulled another stool for himself by her side. Far too near, Tom thought, 
and oh! how it disenchanted and spoilt the picture for this looker-on. He 
would have liked to have kicked the man, with Cissy’s permission and 
thanks, but was that permission a certainty? Poor Tom! he went up to 
a side-table and took a newspaper, always seeing the two by the fire. 
Was it necessary in “her mother’s friend” that he should play with the 
spaniel’s ear so near those little white fingers Tom would iat had her 
gee so jealously ? Was it necessary that his head, with its light curly 

rown hair, should be so nearly on a level with her blue forget-me-nots? 

How Tom felt he hated him, handsome face and whiskers and all. If 
Cissy liked the latter, wouldn’t he have used any amount of “ Rosalie 
Coupell’s Canutria” for any ungiven time to try to produce such! 

“Mr. Brook,” said Captain Thornton, coming up to Tom’s table, 
where he felt like an exile of Siberia, “ have you such a thing as a guide 
to the neighbourhood anywhere at hand?” 

N.B.—The captain trusted he hadn’t it “ at hand.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “there is one in the smoking-room.” And he went 


to find it. 
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If only he could have left his eyes behind, in one moment they would 
have seen his hopes destroyed for ever. 

They would have seen Captain Thornton instantly desert the polar 
regions by the table, and making for Cissy’s stool, clasp white muslin and 
blue ornaments and golden hair to his breast, whispering softly into the 
little ear nestling against his shoulder : 

“My darling! I have been longing to be near you again.” 

Little else, but enough, while poor Tom was in the outside darkness, 
seeking for his guide—driven out, alas! for ever from the garden he 
thought was Eden by the banishing and all-powerful sword of the other’s 
love. 

However, Tom came back in a minute, unconscious, and the captain, 
who had left his darling, came and studied the guide-book, feeling like an 
“ Exile of Siberia” again. 

“ May I go to the match to-morrow ?” asked Cissy. 

“ By all means, I should think,” said Captain Thornton. 

Tom was silent. The seat with Cissy on it would be charming, but 
the thoughts of the one with the chaperoning other caused his silence. 

“Tom, I can go?” said Cissy, appealingly; “and old Miss Hall, who is 
coming to breakfast to-morrow, will do for a chaperone.” 

Old Miss Hall! Poor Tom! He saw the captain twirl his moustaches, 
smiling, and so only answered, “I should think you may,” without fol- 
lowing that gentleman’s example. 

‘*Oh, how nice it will be,” said Cissy. “And Tom, you will tell me 
which side is ‘in,’ and who are ‘ back stops,’ and who are doing nothing, 
won’t you? Captain Thornton, you must undertake Miss Hall. She is 
deaf, and requires patient attention. You decidedly want patience, so I 
hope she will do you good.” 

And Cissy, with a comical glance up at him, seized the spaniel, and 
na to inflict feminine torture upon it, perhaps to test that patience 4 

"instant. 

Tom thought the plan of arrangements and his réle charming, but 
then—he wished he might get it! There are often variations on original 
programmes, and Tom feared an opposition committee might change his 

The rest of the evening was devoted to whist ; and Uncle Michael 
with Tom, and the captain’s incessant blunders, and Cissy’s merry laughter 
thereat, contributed to make the game a lively one. 

Tom missed again the pressure given to that little hand over the 
“good nights ;” only there was a dulness in his heart as he went up- 
stairs. 


THE FRENCH ARISTOCRACY.* 


Lampert - JEAN -STanistas, Baron of Saint-Genin, lord of the 
Grande Balme, proprietor of the Hétel Saint-Genin at Lyons, was, at 
thirty years of age, the most consummate sportsman, the most intrepid 
drinker, the best liver, and the most joyous companion—in one word, 
the most accomplished gentleman of his province. 

He never read, and did not even think, every day, but he entertained 
only the most correct opinions in matters of politics and faith. His 
preceptor, the Abbé Grimblot, had taught him the history of France in a 

urely Bourbonic point of view. Kind-hearted, generous, brave, and 
disinterested, he still believed himself, by virtue of his nobility, superior 
in something to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand of his 
fellow-creatures, and that, although the Saint-Genins had been both 
ignorant and useless members of society ever since the thirteenth cen- 


tury. 

"The lady of Saint-Genin, mother to Lambert, a Canigot by birth, ruled 
over the chiiteau with undisputed sway. She was very tall, very stupid, 
very ignorant, and yet a very serious parvenue, by far too proud of her 
estates, of her carriage, of her livery, of her plate, of her linen, of her 
bunch of keys, and of her white hair, which she wore in the fashion of 
barrels of an organ. Her voice was loud, and her commands admitted 
no questioning. The domestics trembled in her presence. To see her 
was enough to feel that the three martlets of the Saint-Genins figured 
even upon the counterpane of her bed. 

The queen-mother, whilst she incessantly blamed the do-nothing 
kind of life of her son, and boasted of her economies and good manage- 
ment, had, in reality, by her excessive ignorance, done more than three 
generations, in raising money, mortgaging lands, felling timber, and other- 
wise depreciating the value of the Grande Balme property. Lambert 
had just sufficient common sense to be aware that this fine property was 
going to ruin, but he held his parent in far too great respect to venture 
a remark, He thought that if twelve hundred francs a year remained 
out of the catastrophe, he and his dog Mirza could live upon it. 

Luckily for Lambert, he was allied by his father to three great houses 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, the Lanroses, the Haut-Monts, and the 
Mablys. ‘They also knew the condition to which the Megzra of Grande 
Balme had brought things, as indeed did all Lyons, where the family 
had many friends and some relatives, and at Lyons, as at Paris, all had 
come to the same conclusion, that there was no way of saving Grande 
Balme but by Lambert doing as his father had done before him—marry 
a plebeian damsel of wealth. 

The good people of Lyons were the first to be successful in their re- 
searches, A pretty and wealthy young orphan, only daughter of a 
manufacturer, had been left in charge of M. Fafiaux, an aged librarian, 
spare, ugly, and badly dressed, but renowned for his varied abilities and 
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wide charity. The young lady had only one fault, and that was just the 
one that it was proposed to cure—her name was Valentine Barbot. If 
M. Fafiaux, on his side, had a weakness, it was that his niece and ward, 
the pretty Valentine, the richest heiress of Lyons, should become the 
greatest lady of Bellecour—the fashionable quarter of the town—or 
chatelaine of some noble castle in the province. When the first over- 
tures were made to him, his desiccated heart moistened at the idea that 
Valentine Barbot, daughter of a manufacturer, and niece to a bookseller, 
might one day subscribe herself Baroness of Saint-Genin. He might 
have preferred an alliance where the property was less involved, and the 
intended husband a little more refined, and of greater personal merits, 
but again he flattered himself that Valentine was rich enough to pay off 
the encumbrances of the Grande Balme, pretty enough to keep a hus- 
band within bounds, and sufficiently intelligent and educated to improve 
so neglected a youth as Lambert. 

Matters were accordingly soon arranged with the dowager, when 
the latter lady was brought forward. 

“We shall be flattered, much flattered, my dear lady,” M. Fafiaux 
said, “if Heaven permit that this union shall take place. Marriages 
are written in heaven. But it will be requisite that we should know if 
the young people are agreeable.” 

“Oh, I answer for my son; he adores the pretty Valentine. When 
he saw her at the last procession of the Féte Dieu, he squeezed my arm, 
till I thought I should have screamed. ‘Why, mamma,’ he exclaimed, 
‘she is an angel!’ ”’ 

“Yes, dear lady, an angel, and a rather cunning one, too. But if 
our excellent baron has seen her, she has not yet seen him. I can in- 
deed certify that, except her confessor and myself, she has never looked 
a man in the face.” 

“ And the photograph of Lambert ?” 

“Oh, I left it in her way. She soon found it out, and, blushing, 
said, ‘ Uncle, if this gentleman is simply one of your friends, I think he 
is good looking. But if, by chance, you have other ideas in connexion 
with him, I should like to see him in person.’” 

“ Really a very clever remark for such a little person! Monsieur 
Fafiaux, you have really done too much. Not content with hoarding up 
millions bor the dear little person, you have given her half your talent.” 

“ As to myself, my dear lady, I have no talent save for charity. But 
Valentine is by nature very intelligent, as all her convent friends can 
testify.” 

“It is really too much, M. Fafiaux. We are only poor gentlefolk of 
the times of the Turks and the Romans. Would you believe it that for 
— Saint-Genins signed their behests with the pommels of their 
swords ?” 

“ Ah, and I dare say did not make such imprudent use of their sig- 
a0 a in the present day. But how shall we bring the parties to- 
gether ?” 

“You must come and see me at the Grande Balme, and bring the 
young person with you.” 

“ But might not that be compromising?” 


“Not at all. There shall be no one there save ourselves, and the 
Abbé of Bréaux.” 
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These preliminaries settled, the old man prepared Valentine for the 
visit. 

“If I were sure,” he said to her, “that the brilliancy of the future 
would not dazzle you, that you would remain humble and modest as 
heretofore, I should apprise you that you may be in a few months hence 
a baroness !” 

Valentine embraced her dear old uncle. He had never been so dear 
to her. She did not care to leave him. She had been so happy in her 
convent! M. Fafiaux gave her a fortnight to consider, when half a 
minute would have sufficed amply. 

The fortnight over, he communicated to Madame de Saint-Genin that 
he would be at Grande Balme with his niece by the 15th of October. 
The dowager had, in the mean time, altered her plans, and she at once 
broke the subject with M. Fafiaux. 

“It was understood between ourselves as the contracting powers,” she 
remarked, “ that we should be alone, but I cannot be sure of myself just 
at that season of the year. Suppose any of my husband’s relatives, the 
Marquis of Lanrose, for example, should arrive, I could not show him 
the door?” The marquis had served with distinction under Louis 
Philippe ; M. Fafiaux could not dream of his being shown the door. 
“Not that I know that he will come,” continued the lady; “ but his 
son, Count de Lanrose, is a bosom friend of Lambert’s, and he and our 
dear little cousin, the Count of Mably, are generally at the Grande 
Balme in the shooting season. ‘Then there is Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Genin, Lambert’s own aunt, and the Chevalier de Grissac—who 
knows?—even the Duchess of Haut-Mont.” 

“The Duchess of Haut-Mont! Her presence in the chateau would be 
a great honour to us, my dear lady. Not that I wish to modify our little 
programme, but we are not such savages as to dread meeting two or 
three distinguished personages.” 

Madame de Saint-Genin had carried her object. She summoned the 
ban and arriére-ban of the Lanroses, the Mablys, the Grissacs, and all 
other relatives to Grande Balme, in order to dazzle M. Fafiaux, win over 
Valentine, compromise them both, render a retreat impossible, and save 
the fortunes of the Saint-Genins. 

On the 15th uncle and niece set foot for the first time in the chateau, 
on the 16th the old aunt from Narbonne arrived, three more made their 
appearance at dinner, and before the end of the week there were thirty 
visitors; all the family were there save and except the handsome Gontran 
de Mably, who was detained by circumstances over which he had no 
control—he had remained, it was whispered, in the hands of his cre- 
ditors. 

M. Fafiaux felt perfectly convinced that he had fallen into a trap, but 
what could he do?—beat a retreat was impossible, and then, again, every 
one was so kind and attentive, that not to have met their civilities half 
way would have beem the height of ingratitude. So he did what others 
would have done under similar cireumstances—he resigned himself to his 
fate. There were horses for rides and drives; there was game in the 
cover, and fish in the ponds ; there was a piano to dance to in the even- 
ing, or cards for those who liked them better. The only thing that was 


wanting was gaiety. All were alike haughty, proud, and poor. Manners 
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and smiles were all stereotyped upon the same model of a fanciful supe- 
riority. If they were poor, it was owing to the revolutionary overthrow 
of the rights of the eldest; if they were idle, it was because the country 
did not appreciate their hereditary and transcendent abilities. All alike 
looked upon France as a country gone astray, and were waiting patiently 
for it to return to the right path—legitimacy and priest-rule—that they 
should be once more at the head of affairs. They belonged, in fact, to 
“La Vielle Roche,” and were proof against the encroachments even of 
the elements. 

The general of these unarmed Vendeans was the little Chevalier de 
Grissac, an old garde du corps renowned for his duels at the time when 
the Café de Valois was at war with the Café Lemblin. The relatives 
from Lyons, Grenoble, Aix, Narbonne, and Paris presented some variety 
of types, but all were subjected to the same imperious discipline, “ noblesse 
oblige.” Whatever they might do, nothing was permitted to derogate 
from their titles of gentlemen and ladies. The aunt from Narbonne was 
so round, so smiling, so kindly, that she produced the same effect as an 
eider-down cushion. She especially dealt in expletives, and would say, 
for example : 

* Do me the favour to dress that poor, good, dear, little lamp !”” 

The Countess of Champsaison was, on the contrary, provided with a 
bony armour that showed itself on all sides in threatening angles. The 
old Marquis de Lanrose was a Parisian of the Jockey Club, and there 
was as much difference between him and the boisterous Lambert as there 
is between Gladiateur and a coach-horse. He was amiable, intelligent, 
and always young, although advanced in years, for the marquis had 
served under the “ usurper’’ at Leipsic, and fought with the Swiss Guard 
in July, 1830. He had emigrated to England with his king, and had 
imbibed his love of “ sport” in that foggy island, becoming on his return 
one of the leading authorities on the Parisian “turf.” In 1840 he had 
become a member of the Chamber of Deputies, sitting on the extreme 
right. His leisure intervals were filled up with painting, penning an 
Opera or two, or a romance, gambling, and fighting. He belonged, in- 
deed, to “la plus fine race Francaise,” was robust in constitution, cool 
yet pliable, at once as elastic and sharp as the best Damascus blade, and 
as polite as M. de Coislin himself. M. de Lanrose had, further, the rare 
chance of disarming the envious. According to M. About, the Parisians 
are pitiless towards all who have pretensions to a noble origin. Fortune, 
talent, beauty, power, cannot save the hereditary peer from envy and 
hatred. Ridicule or contempt can, indeed, we are assured, alone render 
the French aristocracy tolerable. M. de Lanrose was saved by every one 
thinking he had reason to pity him in the person of his first wife. In 
1850 he had, however, married a Mademoiselle Eliane de Batéjins, poor 
but proud, candid and honourable—a young person of unimpeachable 
morals and conduct. She had previously refused Gontran de Mably, 
young and handsome, but a spendthrift, the latter an unpardonable fault 
in Eliane’s eyes. This young person, who had been fed with boiled 
chesnuts in the early part of her career, waited till she obtained posses- 
sion of the name and person, the hdtel, the garden, the gallery, the 
opera-box, the carriages, and artistic and intelligent luxury of the Marquis 
of Lanrose. It was impossible, when this titled couple from the Fau- 
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bourg Saint-Germain appeared at the Grande Balme, to say in what re- 
lations they stood to one another. M. de Lanrose was always full of 
polite attentions, and madame responded to them by the most gracious 
smiles, but as those who are most in love do not do more in aristocratic 
circles, and as those who hate one another cannot without derogating 
from their gentility do less, nothing could be deduced from these open 
manifestations. 

There were no children by this second marriage, but the marquis had 
ason by his first wife, Count Adhémar of Lanrose, who was to his father 
what a pebble of the Rhéne is to a diamond. They were always agree- 
ing and disagreeing. Count Adhémar had won a large sum of money 
after a supper at the Café de Paris. The marquis played, too, but he 
could not tolerate the idea of putting a friend in a cabinet, making him 
drunk, and clearing him out. The proceeding was altogether opposed 
to his nice ideas of honour. He forbade the house to his precocious son, 
who threw himself into the commercial speculations of the day, and 
finding, as many have done in modern times in this country, that a title 
is of a certain value to speculative companies, he lent his for as many 
shares, and some over, as sufficed for a qualification, and the emoluments 
of a seat at a directory. It was in vain that the old marquis raved at 
this vulgarising of an old family name, the son contented himself with 
saying that he belonged to another age. Tosum up his delinquencies, he 
wedded, in 1849, the daughter of the notary Gilot—of sad celebrity— 
whose house was situated between the small tenement of M. Guizot and 
the still more modest apartment of M. de Lamartine. The commercial 
adventures and speculations of the count, however, instead of entailing 
the customary results, enriched him to a prodigious extent; his wife bore 
him two sons, the eldest of whom was the very picture of his grand- 
father; and, at the time we are now speaking of, the two families had 
met at Grand Balme, and although nothing could be more discordant 
than the habits, manners, and feelings of the marquis and the marchio- 
ness, née Batégine; and of the count and countess, née Gilot; they got 
on apparently so well, that pére Fafiaux—pére is a title given by the 
aristocracy to a rich, respectable man of a certain age, who is not pre- 
cisely of them—pére Fafiaux, as he was called at Grande Balme, used 
to say, “It is pleasant to meet a family which the whirlpool of the world 
brings together instead of scattering its members abroad.” 

Peére Fafiaux was, however, taken aback with Madame la Duchesse 
Aurora de Haut-Mont. She did not resemble anything that he had seen 
in the provinces. Her conversation was lively, and not a little prurient. 
Born in Paris in 1790, Aurora of Lanrose had been borne away by the 
torrent of 1792, and when her brother, in return for fidelity to the 
“usurper,” re-obtained his property in Brittany, she wedded the Duke 
of Haut-Mont, bosom friend to the Comte de Provence. The duke died 
in 1818, and the duchess, who had been irreproachable previous to that 
event, opened her salons to all Paris, which hastened to do homage to the 
still youthful, beautiful, and wealthy duchess, and “la chronique prétend 
qu'il y eut beaucoup d’appelés et terriblement d’élus.” The young widow 
was, however, sufficiently rich and titled to preserve her reputation, and 
she was even received in the most austere salons, although her own were 
enlivened by “ petits amours” which were not all painted on the ceiling. 
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The duchess was not, however, egotistical enough to adopt her new 
position in a serious light. With her it was the mere fancy of the 
moment, and at fifty she had the good sense to open the cage door to her 
“ petits amours,”’ allowing them to fly away with as much indifference as 
she had hailed their butterfly advent. The fact was, that she had tired 
of their monotony, and she sought for change in the conversation of 
literary men, in whist, and in Spanish snuff. In the days of the Revo- 
lution she used to swear after a fashion. ‘ Mais saperlipopette !” was one 
of her favourite expressions, “can nothing be done? The beggars are 
taking everything from us, can’t we have our revolution?” Over sixty 
years of age when at Grand Balme, the clever, witty, eccentric Duchess 
of Haut-Mont had, by a perversion of mind that is not uncommon, taken 
up with all those errors of a false philosophy which ruined the gentlemen 
of France at the end of the last century, and brought down thunder on 
their heads. She would quote Voltaire and Rousseau in the presence of 
the horror-stricken pére Fafiaux, and would brave the rigour of the sove- 
reign judge, by dwelling in preference on the memory of certain pleasant 
peccadilloes, rather than availing herself of the few hours that remained 
to her to weep and repent. 

Affairs between Lambert and Valentine, amidst all the bustle of a 
numerous society, progressed in the mean time but slowly. The young 
count was neither stupid nor inexperienced, but his conquests had hitherto 
been confined to the demi-monde. In the presence of a pretty, well- 
educated, virtuous, and intelligent young heiress, his courage oozed out 
at his fingers’-ends. The young lady had been brought to the house as 
an eligible party. He had nothing to do but make himself agreeable, 
instead of which he felt awkward in her society, positively recoiled from 
her presence, and was as dumb as a twelve-year-old scholar when apos- 
trophised with—‘ You have had the prize for English, say something in 
English to madame.” Not but that Lambert admired and appreciated 
the qualities of his intended ; had he had to save her from drowning, or 
from a fire, no one would have been so active or so daring as the Sire de 
Saint-Genin. But, unfortunately, no catastrophe pended, and no occasion 
to show his heroism presented itself. It is to be remembered, also, that 
Lambert had not only one to please, but also a gallery of thirty spectators. 
As to Valentine herself, after having trembled for five or six days, and 
modestly lowered her eyelids in his presence, she began to rebel at the 
few advances made, and not having been captured off hand, she disposed 
herself, like Sebastopol, to sustaining a regular siege. ‘The ladies soon 
discerned the state of things, and did everything in their power to con- 
ciliate the wounded vanity of the dove. From the old aunt of Narbonne 
to the formidable Countess of Champsaison, every one exerted herself to 
render Lambert’s conduct less offensive. The Duchess of Haut-Mont 
promised her a triumphal acceptance by the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
the marchioness associated her beforehand in all kinds of aristocratic 
good works, and Countess Adhémar would dress her and re-dress her two 
or three times a day. Nothing was spared to niake her forget the cold- 
ness and awkwardness of her intended. Yet Lambert was in every sense 
of the word an excellent fellow, and would have made a good husband 
and a model father. It was a pity that Valentine could not see him 
when he was among men, or at his field sports. No one was more joyous 
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or more talkative—he laughed at everything. He was decidedly ena- 
moured of Valentine, yet in her presence he could not say a word, and 
the pretensions of the guests added to his pain and constraint, and ag- 
gravated the feeling of his incompetency. He blamed himself, scolded 
himself, and was at times so exasperated as to contemplate tearing the 
hair off his head—a process which would by no means have tended to 
improve so untoward a state of things. 

A month passed thus without bringing about any notable incident. 
Every morning Lambert sent to Valentine a bouquet which cost six francs 
at Lyons. Every evening the happy affianced one parted from his future 
with a kiss on her forehead. On the 15th of November the contract was 
signed with great pomp, after a festival held in honour of the occasion. 
The baron brought his hétel, his chateau, and his lands, the whole valued 
at nine hundred thousand frances. Mademoiselle Barbot brought a sum 
of three millions, represented by rent titles and railway bonds. The guests 
of Grande Balme, and some two hundred invited for the occasion, com- 
plimented the affianced parties. At midnight, as the company were about 
to separate, the moustachioed major-domo entered, preceded by a china 
vase containing a bouquet of white flowers. This present of marvellous 
beauty was received with a unanimous shout of admiration. The vase 
was of considerable value, but it was surpassed by the bouquet, to which 
Genoa, Florence, and Algiers had contributed. Valentine blushed with 
pleasure ; it was the first time she had tasted of the“delights of a sweet 
surprise. 

Well,” exclaimed Lambert, “ I will be roasted if I expected this. My 

r dear Gontran! He thinks of those he loves even in the lion’s den. 
Take that bouquet, mademoiselle, it is worth its weight in friendship. He 
who sends it to you is in prison for debt. He is the friend of my child- 
hood, and your future cousin, the Count of Mably.” 

Two little tears, more precious than diamonds, glittered in Valentine’s 
eyes. She wanted to know all about this cousin, how it had happened 
to him to get into debt, and how it was he had been vilely incarcerated. 
She was then told that he had lost his fortune through horses, usurers, 
and other ruinous associations, but that thanks to the Marquis of Lan- 
rose’s solicitor he was about to be liberated from Clichy, and he was to 
be sent off at once to the army in the Crimea, not, however, without 
passing by Grande Balme on the way, where he was to be present at the 
nuptials. The family album was also produced, and the portrait of the 
Count of Mably—that of a fair, handsome young man—ferreted out for 
Valentine’s satisfaction. She contemplated it some time, but all she 
vouchsafed to remark was, that he had a noble air. That night, after all 
the kissing, which is usual in the provinces, especially among ladies, was 
over, Valentine paid a last visit to her bouquet, and taking from it a white 
rosebud, she placed it in her hair. 

Arrived in her own room, she placed the rose in a glass with water by 
the side of Lambert’s matutinal bouquet. It is difficult to say why, but 
the comparison of the one with the other suggested a train of thought. 
There were differences in flowers ; so she thought there were also in men. 
It was impossible not to feel that a Lambert de Saint-Genin was of a dif- 
ferent mould to the Marquis of Lanrose, or to that handsome Gontran 
whom she had seen in the album. A man who is beloved has nothing to 
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fear from comparisons, but Valentine was not in love, and for the first 
time she began to question herself if the chateau, the name, the man, and 
the mother she was about to purchase, were likely to ensure her happiness. 
Then came another train of thought, What were her personal merits as 
well as her wealth, and did they entitle her to a better lot ? The flat 

of the noble relatives of Lambert came here to her help, but still she 
doubted for the first time if she was as pretty as they had said she was. 
She had never troubled herself to consider if she was pretty enough for 
Lambert, but she felt curious on the point as to whether she was suffi- 
ciently pretty to please another. She did not precisely define to herself 
who that other was, but her thoughts turned instinctively to Gontran, 
and she felt that there would be glory and honour in rescuing so hand- 
some a young man from the clutches of his persecutors. Then she thought 
that Gontran was perchance already set free and on his way to Grande 
Balme. ‘The idea of all her most becoming dresses floated afterwards 
across her mind. But after his visit he was to be sent forthwith to the 
seat of war. Gontran might fall in the field of honour! The very idea 
had something in it that was disastrous and terrible, and she felt she 
would give her fortune to avert such. The end of all these cogitations 
was that Valentine did not go to bed without kissing the white rose 
twenty times, that she slept very badly, and that she awoke in the morn- 
ing in love with a man whom she had never seen. 

At breakfast the table appeared for the first time to be overloaded with 
great provincial joints—even Lambert seemed to her to be inexpressibly 
vulgar. She thought that there was more of the Canigot than of the 
Saint-Genin in his blood, and then she turned instinctively to his mother, 
who had never before appeared to her so thoroughly plebeian. After 
breakfast, she spent a good half hour in manceuvring to get near the vase 
and the bouquet. She fancied that every one was watching her move- 
ments. When as the day advanced she joined a little group of ladies at 
the fireplace, for the gentlemen had gone out shooting, she asked herself 
with a shudder if she was destined to spend her life in that room, by that 
chimney, with that dreadful dowager, and that, too, when she was rich 
enough and pretty enough to shine in Paris? At dinner, Valentine, by 
a supreme effort, brought the conversation to bear upon Paris, a place for 
which Lambert openly declared his horror and detestation. But not a 
word was said about Gontran. Valentine felt that she was the most 
miserable of women, sacrificed by her uncle, imprisoned by her husband, 
annihilated by her mother-in-law, and abandoned by the man on whom 
she had placed her last hope! But in the evening, after a round game, 
in which, as usual, the good luck had been with the most absent and dis- 
interested, Valentine, to the infinite horror of her uncle, rose from the 
table a winner of some four or five hundred franes. 

“ What!” exclaimed M. Fafiaux, “all that mouey your own? What 
will you do with it, naughty girl ?” 


“ Unele,” said Valentine, smiling, “I will send it to those who are in 
n 


“Tiens!” interrupted Lambert, with his characteristic loud laugh ; 
“talking of prisoners, Gontran breakfasts with us to-morrow. 
fellow! shan’t I be happy to see him !”’ 


Not another word was said about Gontran ; but Valentine was deeply 
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hurt that no further interest was taken in a bit of news which appeared 
to her to be of the last importance. As she withdrew to her own room, 
“ Would he come?” she asked herself. ‘ Would he love her? Would 
he allow another one to wed her?”’ were thoughts that passed almost in- 
voluntarily through her mind. It must not be supposed, however, that 
Valentine had not some conscientious scruples, that she did not feel that, 
in giving herself away to another, she was depriving Lambert and his 
dowager mother of the millions which were to rescue Grande Balme from 
the hammer; on the contrary, she asked pardon of Heaven on her knees 
for so much perversity in her disposition. But she felt that it was vain 
to struggle with the new fancy that had taken so imperious a hold of 

Early the next morning, Lambert went forth to drive his bosom friend 
Gontran from the nearest station to the chiteau. Breakfast had to be 
delayed for an hour before the two friends made their appearance. The 
dowager received the profligate with a cold embrace, the marquis shook 
hands, Eliane, who had once loved him, made a distant curtsey, whilst 
Gontran looked, one after the other, at all these faces which pride, ennui, 
avarice, ignorance, and small-mindedness had impressed with their cha- 
racteristic grimaces. But as Lambert led him up to his intended: “ At 
last!” said Gontran to himself, “here is a human being!” But when 
Gontran, on his side, took up her little hand, and, kissing it, declared how 
happy he was in congratulating her upon her approaching nuptials with 
his best friend, the perverse young damsel fancied that it was precisely 
the kind of compliment which was the least welcome from his lips. 

Gontran had not been many hours at Grande Balme before he per- 
ceived that Valentine bore no love to her intended husband. Nor did he 
disguise the fact from his friend Lambert ; too loyal to fancy for a moment 
that he, a stranger to the young lady, could have become an object of 
interest with her, all he could perceive was a marked indifference to her 
intended, and yet admiring her too much to wish to see her married 
where there was no affection. He apostrophised Lambert, and called upon 
him to pay those attentions which would give him not a claim to her 
person only, but also to her heart. 

Lambert, thus incited, did exert himself in a manner he had not 
hitherto done to render himself agreeable in the eyes of Valentine, whilst 
Gontran contemplated the results with a half melancholy smile. The 
expenditure of gaiety, movement, and conversation made by M. de Saint- 
Genin in reality only profited M. de Mably. Valentine did not look at 
the latter, but she knew that he was watching her, looking at her, and 
her little heart bounded with joy. Hitherto Gontran had only been to 
her a photograph and a bouquet, but now she knew him in flesh and 
blood, and he was dearer to her than ever. There was no sleep for her 
that night. She wept to think that whilst every minute added to the love 
she bore to Gontran, so every minute brought her nearer to her marriage 
with Lambert. “If I only knew that he loved me!” she would say to 
herself, “‘I could console myself for his loss!” She arose pale and 
miserable, yet she was determined to do her duty. She would drain the 
cup of sorrow, she inwardly resolved, even to the dregs. 

The next day news came of the battle of Inkermann. The affair was 
discussed in various points of view, according to the modes of thought of 
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those present. M. Fafiaux could not understand how a pre-eminently 
Christian nation like France could be fighting another Christian nation 
for the sake of the Turks. This brought up a long discussion between 
himself and M. de Lanrose. Valentine could only think of the terrible 
dangers to which Gontran would be exposed in that disastrous war. All 
evening she sought for an opportunity to peruse the paper, and seeing 
and judging for herself what were the horrors of war, and what were the 
dangers to which Gontran was likely to be exposed. But her courage 
failed her signally. In the first place, she had been taught at her convent 
never to read a newspaper, a rule which she had, as yet, never infringed ; 
and, in the second, she felt certain that to be seen reading the paper by the 
others, would suggest surmises of the truth. So she was obliged to con- 
tent herself with taking up the paper and hiding it behind a chiffonier. 
Lambert was absent and unhappy at the round table that evening. 
He looked at Valentine, and then at Gontran; his mind was full of 
strange misgivings, and yet he could not venture to give them any prac- 
tical shape. The game over, Valentine endeavoured to obtain possession 
of the coveted newspaper, but the politeness of her friends, who insisted 
on escorting her to her room, prevented her doing so. Madame de 
Haut-Mont occupied the next room to Valentine; the two were only 
separated, indeed, by lath and plaster, and they often held communication 
with one another by little knocks. That same evening Lambert had 
made a confidant of Madame de Haut-Mont, and frankly confessed to 
her that he did not believe that Valentine loved him, but that she pre- 
ferred his cousin, De Mably. The duchess had replied: “ Well, suppose 
that she has a slight preference for that amiable youth, she will not ask 
him in marriage. You, in the mean time, will marry her, come what 
will. To marry is to possess, fat cousin, and he who weds that little one 
is tudieu !—not to be pitied.” But while she thus attempted to console 
poor Lambert, she resolved to sound the young damsel herself, and with 
this view, after all was quiet in the house, and the guests were supposed 
to be fast asleep, she ventured a gentle knock against the partition. No 
answer. “ Asleep, I suppose. Well, I will go and see her myself.” So 
Madame de Haut-Mont got up and knocked at Valentine’s door. No 
reply again. She entered, the bird was flown! The duchess scarcely 
knew what to do under such extraordinary and unaccountable cireum- 
stances. Where could Valentine have gone to spend the night? She 
walked along the passages and listened at the different doors; she only 
heard noises which are common to the aristocracy as well as to the demo- 
cracy. If Lambert and Gontran had not slept in the same room the ex- 
perienced duchess would have thought there was something wrong, but 
the fancy was dismissed as soon as it was created. Was Valentine a 
somnambulist ? At length she awoke her brother, M. de Lanrose, and 
related to him and to the marchioness the impression produced by 
Gontran, the misery of Lambert, and the disappearance of Valentine, 
which foretold a misfortune, an enlévement, a suicide, or a crime. The 
duchess wished the house to be roused ; the marquis objected. “ A pec- 
cadillo that is not known,” he argued, “is only a peccadillo; but noised 
abroad it is a scandal; let us go to bed.” Madame de Haut-Mont in- 
sisted, however, that they should ascertain if any one had left the 
chateau, if not, they should not trouble themselves further about the 
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matter. The rest concerned Lambert, and not them. They agreed to 
proceed so far in the investigation with the utmost silence, but the 
dowager had heard a disturbance, and made her appearance. Loud 
were her exclamations of horror when she was made acquainted with the 
cause of these nocturnal movements. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that her vociferations were appeased. She wanted to brxak open every 
door in the chateau at once, and to put the guilty parties forthwith to 
death. At length she was induced to proceed down stairs in the first 
The hall doors were all closed. Madame de Saint-Genin then 
roke open, rather than pushed, the door of the salon. 

“ There she is!” she exclaimed, with ferocious glee, “so long as she 
is not dead !” 

Valentine had fainted on a sofa. The fatal newspaper was in one 
hand, a white rosebud lay on her bosom. Madame de Haut-Mont read 
the whole history in a glance. She insisted that Valentine should not be 
questioned, but after she had come to herself she put her to bed; and 
after this was done, each of the ladies withdrew to her own room, 
Madame de Genin quite satisfied in her own mind that Gontran was an 
abominable rake, Valentine no better, and her son an ass. But she kept 
all this to herself. Next morning, however, she summoned Lambert at 
an early hour to the library. It was the place consecrated to famil 
scoldings. The dowager awaited the young count with her fists doubled 
on her haunches. 

“ Well,” she said, when he at length made his appearance; “ how long 
is this to goon? Are you going to play the part of a donkey here till 
your wicked friend cuts the grass from under your feet ?” 

Tt was in vain that Lambert declared that he knew nothing, and that 
his friend was utterly incapable of any ungentlemanly act. 

* And if you had been sure, what would you have done?” insisted the 
baroness. 


**Why, mamma, I should have told Valentine that she was free to 
follow her own inclinations.” 

“You would, would you! then take that.” And suiting the action to 
the word, she gave her son a slap on the face, such as could only have 
been administered by a Baroness née Canigot. If the library walls did 
not shake, it was because they were accustomed to music of the kind. 
“ Coward!” she exclaimed, seizing her astounded son by the collar, “ you 
dishonour your name. You permit yourself to be ridiculed by a rake, and 
you cannot even defend your own against the seducer.” 

Lambert, on his side, declared that he was as certain of his friend’s 
honour as of his own, and if his mother insisted upon a public scandal in 
connexion with Valentine and him, all he could say was, that he should 
leave the mother and Valentine both, and go with Gontran to the 
Crimea. 

Madame de Saint-Genin was, for once in her lifetime, taken aback. 
She did not expect this cool but effectual resistance on the part of her 
fat, good-natured son; but she did not give herself up for beaten. She 
engaged M. de Lanrose to speak to Gontran, and explain to him the un- 
pleasantness of his remaining any longer at Grande Balme under existing 
tircumstances. Gontran was but too sensible of the fact, and he started 
at once for Lyons, without even bidding his friend Lambert good-bye. 
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When Lambert, however, heard of his friend’s flight, he at once hastened 
after him, and after a long and warm discussion, in which the one insisted 
upon the immediate return of the other, and the other persisted in refusing, 
till, not to be stupidly obstinate, he agreed to be present, but only at the 
wedding, the two parted. Valentine on her part, although by ten o'clock 
in the morning the events of the night had been rumoured all over the 
chateau, preserved a cold, collected aspect. She had fully made up her 
mind that, however much appearances might be against her, she would do 
her duty without faltering. 

The whole of the ground floor of the chateau was thrown open on the 
occasion which was to unite the Count de Saint-Genin with the fair Va- 
lentine Barbot. The mayor and all the municipality, the priests and their 
acolytes, the men of the law, were all there, as were also the vassals and 
tenants, and some hundred of persons invited from out of the department 
of the Rhéne and the neighbourhood of Bréaux. Every room was filled 
to suffocation. Whole sheep and pigs were roasting in the kitchen. Pére 
Fafiaux exclaimed against the muniticence of the lords of Saint-Genin, 
but the dowager silenced him: 

“JT am about to give my son in marriage,” she said, “ and I hope it 
will only happen once.” 

Valentine was white, but her eyes were red. It was evident that she 
had been weeping bitterly. Her delicate complexion was mottled with 
distress, and she did not appear to advantage; but Gontran, who had 
come to the wedding as he had promised, thought she never looked so 
well. The wedding party, with the more select portion of the guests, 
had assembled in the library, Abbé Benot, assisted by his schoolmaster, 
read such portions of the Code Napoléon as concerned the marriage 
ceremony. ‘The bride and bridegroom, that were to be, were told to get 
up. Valentine was so overcome that she experienced some difficulty in 
rising. Lambert tendered his hand in a friendly manner, and whispered 
at the same time, “ Be in good heart, nothing will come of it.” Valentine 
fixed her great eyes upon him with surprise. 

The mayor now stood forward : 

“ Lambert-Jean-Stanislas, Baron of Saint-Genin, do you take Dorothea- 
Valentine Barbot, here present, for your legitimate wife ?” 

“No!” replied Lambert, firmly. “She loves Gontran, Gontran 
loves her, and I would rather see her happy with him than miserable 
with me !” 

The explosion that ensued may be better imagined than described. 
Valentine put her hands to her face, and then rushed into the good 
Lambert’s arms, covering him with embraces. The dowager rushed at 
him like a tigress that has lost her cubs. Pére Fafiaux placed himself 
between Gontran and Valentine, uttering maledictions. The Marquis de 
Lanrose and Madame de Haut-Mont shouted with delight. The result 
was, that the brilliant, but not spotless Gontran, instead of going to the 
Crimea, won the prize, whilst the “brave”? Lambert was left to enjoy the 
company of his strong-minded mother, and keep the gates of the Chateau 
de Grande Balme bolted against intrusive creditors. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
COMPUNCTION. 


VALLANCE returned gloomily to the stables at Slingsby. We made 
up our minds not to join the dinner, but to drive home at once. We 
had had a good run; but we had lost the fox, and Vallance was not 
satisfied. 

“ T say, Frank,” he said, after we had driven some mile or two almost 
in silence, ‘ who was your friend with the hook nose ?”’ 

“ Nelly’s father, Vallance !” 

He started, but forbore from saying more at present—no doubt out of 
consideration for me. At last, one question got the better of him: 

* Not the man you met at Liverpool ?” 

“Alas! no. Bad as it would be, I wish he were !” 

I shuddered as I thought of the other aquiline nose, and the cunning 
black eyes, and the bushy beard that seemed to hide so much villany 
behind it. Though I had only seen them for a second, they seemed, as 
it were, to have burned themselves on the retina of my eye. Often had 
I marvelled how or why that man had been in possession of Harrington’s 
liggage—or was he another man of the same name? There might, and 
no doubt were, more than two men with aquiline noses in the world, but 
were there two Septimus Harringtons, and both distinguished by the 
same prominent feature? It seemed very unlikely—almost impossible, 
that a strange Septimus Harrington should have been mixed up with 
Nelly’s abduction. Could the second man have assumed her father’s 
name, the more easily to entrap her ? Yet why had she not escaped from 
him when she found out the deception? These were not the days when 
maidens could be spirited away and held in durance against their wills. 
At this point of conjecture I had often arrived before, and here I had 
always lost myself. 

Probably similar thoughts were passing through Vallance’s mind. 

“ Strange!” he muttered once, and a long while after I had spoken ; 
and he shook the reins impatiently. 

The mare started, but not from the effect of the well-known and 
accustomed stimulus. We had come to a “four want way,” and, at the 
point where the two roads crossed, a man on horseback suddenly pulled 
up in front of her. 

“Pardon, gentlemen!” he cried, touching his Wellington hat as 
a hastily drew his reins to prevent our coming into collision with 

m. 

“ What’s your pleasure, sir?’ demanded Vallance, angrily. 

* T would like to have a few words with you, Mr. Smith,” replied 
the rider, with a meaning glance at me. ‘“ Will you just step out and 
walk up the lane a few paces—I won’t detain you a minute ?” 

Vallance looked at me doubtfully—suspicious for a moment, I could 
see, of foul play even in broad daylight, though he had not known that 
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this man owed me, perhaps, a blow or two on an old score. But I had 
already sprung from the gig—whatever it might lead to, I would hear 
what Nelly’s father had to say now. 

I just heard Vallance mutter, “ Mr. Smith! ‘Well, hang me if I can 
make it all out!’ and I was walking up the by-road by the side of 
Harrington. 

“ And so youare Mr. Cuttleby ?” he said, when we had drawn into the 
hedge out of Owen’s hearing. “ Well, here is my hand—we were both 
to blame that night when you were Mr. Smith; and as for that con- 
founded lawsuit, I do assure you I was persuaded into it by others. I 
never had any wrong to complain of at your father’s hands; on the con- 
trary, he was kind to my daughter-——” 

* Do you know where she is ?” I asked, interrupting him. 

**T do,” he replied; ‘“ with me and my son,” 

His son! I had never heard that Nelly had a brother. 

“ Where ?” I demanded, anxiously. 

“ That I must not tell you now,” he answered, “ but tell me where we 
can write to you ; perhaps some day we may have occasion.” 

. At Mr. Owen’s, Stapleton Grange. But oh, pray tell me, is she 
well?” 

“She is not. She frets, and that’s the truth. But ask me no more 
questions ; you may, perhaps, hear from me soon. I hope Mis. Cuttleby 
is well. Good day!” 

He was off again ; and I stood looking after him bewildered. I had 
lost an opportunity of knowing more, which I had not dared to ask, and 
he very likely would not have told me if I had. But his passing allusion 
to Mrs. Cuttleby cut me to the heart. Could it be on that account that 
Nelly was fretting as he had admitted her to be? This must be ex- 
— ; I shouted after him, but he was out of hearing already. Val- 
ance came rattling round at the sound of my outery, concluding that I 
was being ill treated : but Harrington was by this time out of sight. 

I repeated the whole of the conversation to Vallance, and was com- 
pelled to disclose that disgraceful episode at the ‘‘ Grapes” in doing so; 
and he agreed with me, that the mention of his “son” was a fiction of 
Harrington’s to throw dust in our eyes. 


And now, as Frank Cuttleby gets into the gig again, and his friend 
and he drive homewards, Corus comes up along the cross-road, and 
taking the reader up behind him on his good horse Pegasus, must be 
allowed to give chase to Mr. Harrington, and follow him home, or our 
reader will be as much in the dark about events of some importance now 
about to happen, as Owen and Cuttleby were doomed to be. 

Mr. Harrington has got a good start of us, for he is light, and rides 
fast ; but we overtake him when he stops at a wayside inn, and springs 
lithely out of his saddle to the ground, taking the bridle over his arm, 
and leading his nag into a stable by the side of the house ; then, closing 
the stable door, he sauntered leisurely into the inn itself, and, passing 
through the bar as if he belonged to the house, took a chair by the fire, 
opposite to a fat, half-sleeping man, who was, probably, the landlord. 

“ Well, Stubbs, thank ye for the loan of the oom. I’ve brought him 


back all safe and sound, though a little blown, perhaps; but he’s none 
the worse for that.” 
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“Oh no, he’s used to it, my boy,” replied the landlord. “I’m glad 
you're come back, for missus has gone to York, and I feel lonely like. 
So let’s make ourselves comfortable. What'll you take ?” 

“Oh, a little drop of whisky, hot, and a slice of lemon, I think. What 
a rough old customer Sir Jasper is !” 

___ “I told ’ee so,” said the lethargic host, brightening up with a broad 
Yorkshire grin on his countenance. ‘ What sort of sport had ’ee ?” 

“Very fair; but the fox gave us the slip at last.” 

“No; did he, now?” said Mr. Stubbs, beginning to be interested. 

Then the whole details of the find and the chase were given, much as 
our readers have had them told already. 

“T tell you what,” said Harrington (for although he was not going by 
that name now, nor known by it to his companion, we will take leave to 
use it when speaking of him)— I tell you what, that run with the hounds 
has done me good.” 

**T’m glad to hear it, I’m sure. I used to tell you, when you used 
my parlour at Wisbech, that you wanted a change, you know. Ah! I 
wish I’d never left the ‘Old Red Lion’ at Harwich. This is a poor 
house for trade.” 

“Ts it?”? said Harrington, abstractedly. 

“Yes it is, indeed. You see it’s a sort of by-road, and very few use 
it since they set up the new toll-gate.” 

“ Well, Stubbs, I’m very much obliged to you for the mount,” said his 
visitor. ‘Time was when I had hunters of my own—ay, and race- 
horses too. I’ve lived a strange sort of a life, and I dare say I shall die 
like a dog after all.” 

“ Let us hope not,” said Stubbs. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that I shall come to be hanged, though I may 
have run a risk of that, too, at one time,” mused Harrington, sipping his 
whisky-and-water. “Do you know, I’ve met a man to-day that I have 
seen, but never knew, before—a kind of nephew of mine.” 

“Oh!” said the landlord, without an atom of interest. 

“Yes,” continued Harrington, “ I was half glad and half sorry to meet 
him, for, though I have not done him much wrong that I know of, those 
about me have, I believe. You remember a young man who came into 
your house at Harwich with me one night ?” 

‘“*From foreign parts ?” asked Stubbs. 

“Yes. Well, he is 

“Used to be about with your daughter, I think, sometimes ?” 

“Yes; it was he who did this young fellow I met to-day a grievous 
wrong.” 

“ T understand,” said Stubbs, with a wink. ‘ Maybe your nephew was 
sweet upon his cousin once, poor thing !” ‘ 

“T only knew it lately,” replied Harrington ; “ but it was so.” 

“Ah!” said Stubbs, rising to serve a customer. And so the con- 
versation was interrupted. 

Harrington sat sipping his whisky-and-water till the landlord re- 
turned. 

“T say, I don’t want to hurry you away, you know,” he said, ‘‘ for I 
take it very kind your coming so far to see me, and tell our old friends 
at Harwich, please, that I wish I was back agin among them; but Jack 
Porter’s had his supper, and fed his horses, and says when you're ready 
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to start, his word’s ‘ Off,’ for he wants to get through the turnpike before 
twelve, or he’ll have to pay to-morrow’s toll.” 

“ All right, my boy,” said Harrington ; “tell him I'll pay the extra 
toll, and stand a glass of grog to him, too, if he'll wait half an hour 
longer, for I should like another glass, and you must have one with 
me, too.” 

“Thank you kindly, but I don’t want it; and I think you’ve had 
enough,” replied Stubbs (very close to the truth); “besides, we want to 
shut up” (which was also near the truth, too), “ for they’ve all gone out 
of the tap but Jack Porter, and my man is waiting up to put his horses 
to and see him off.” 

* All right,” said Harrington, on whom the whisky-and-water was 
taking a little effect, “but we must have a parting glass, old friend. 
Lord! to think that I should have been here to-day! Why, if I hadn’t 
found out that Jack Porter travelled out as far as these parts, I should 
never have seen you again!” 

A frightful thing to contemplate—so frightful, that they had to drown 
the thought in a glass, after all. 

So they sat, talking and talking, and sipping and sipping, smoking of 
course the while. And what was all this talk about? Not much, truly. 
Harrington had it all his own way almost, for the landlord was getting 
sleepy. Harrington, however, was getting maudlin—boastful and maudlin 
by turns—and said a good many things, as men do in that state, which 
were not exactly true. 

* Lord bless you, I’ve lived a strange sort of a life, and been a bad man, 
on the whole, I think r 

“Oh no,” from Stubbs. “There’s twelve! Come, drink it up, there’s 
a good fellow !” 

“T tell you Ihave! I’ve done all sorts of things—betted with lords, 
and been chiselled, of course e 

* Serve you right!” from the landlord. 

** Rode steeple-chases for a thousand pounds—owned the winner of the 
Saint Leger once—went in for the Derby, and lost—dropped pots of 
money round the green baize in Saint James’s-street—blackballed at 
Brooks’s—had a newspaper in New York (killed a fellow in self-defence 
there)—broke into a house (or tried to)—stole wills a 

“Eh, what?” cried Stubbs, rubbing his heavy eyelids. 

“Stole a will—but it was my wife’s——” 

“Oh, there’s no harm in ¢hat,” said Stubbs, satisfied. ‘ But come, 
Jack Porter’s waiting 

“ Jack Porter bk———hanged! Well, 1 suppose we must part. There’s 
a devilish bad hand, old fellow, if you like to shake it; but it never 
FORGED, whatever else it did!” 

(What were his drunken thoughts running against now ?) 

“So good night, Stubbs, and thank ye again for the mount. Now 
then, Jack Por—ter !”” at the top of his voice. 

“ Allright, sir!’ said a man in a sou’-wester hat, who came out of the 
shadow of the stable. “If you please, sir, we’re all ready. Jump 
up 

The vehicle on which Mr. Harrington was invited to “jump up” (and 
by which he had travelled thus far early on the morning of the day that 
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had just expired, leaving it on its way a little farther to the western side 
of the county) was a frail construction, of laths apparently, upon four 
wheels, and drawn by two rakish-looking horses with their ears lying 
back, and streaming manes, but short, straw-plaited tails, and wearing 
very little harness—an equipage known in the northern parts of Essex 
jon fe over Norfolk as a “ higgler’s van.” 

Mr. Porter’s occupation, it would seem, was to travel about the 
eastern and north-eastern counties, collecting eggs and poultry, but 
principally carrying geese and turkeys from far-famed Norfolk, and out 
of the fens of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, into the busy towns of 
Yorkshire ; and he had been on one of these missions, and was returning 
with his empty van, or “machine,” as it was more commonly called, 
when Mr. Harrington took advantage of the opportunity it afforded of 
making a short holiday, visiting his former chum, old Stubbs, and get- 
ting a day’s run with the famous Slingsby pack. Like Mr. Stubbs, the 
higgler was not of a very conversational turn, but Mr. Harrington was, 
and fully made up for his companion’s reticence on the present occasion. 
The whisky-and-water which he had imbibed doubtless had a great deal 
to do with this, and seemed to suggest gloomy and remorseful thoughts 
to his mind. 

“ Ah! as I was telling Stubbs,” he said, in a lachrymose and peniten- 
tial tone, “I have been a very bad man, Porter—I may say a base and 
unmitigated scoundrel! In England, in America, in every corner of 
the known world almost, I have been a sinful, wicked wretch! What 
with housebreakin 

“Lor, Mr. Radley!” cried Porter, with such undisguised horror as 
partially called Harring—or Radley—back to his senses. 

** Horse-breaking, I mean,” he hastily stammered, “and gambling, 
and betting. I’ve come to a pretty pass, to be riding about the country 
in a higgler’s van when I once had buggies and dog-carts of my own. 
Why, | was the first man that drove a til—til what’s that ?” 

* Tilbury, sir?’’ suggested Porter, without turning round. 

“No, rHavT!” shouted Harrington. “ Don’t you hear screams ?” 

“Oh, it’s only an owl in the plantation yonder. Them screech-owls 
often used to startle me when I first began this night-work, I can tell 

ou, sir.” 
me Ah, I should think they did!” replied Harrington, keeping his eyes 
in the direction of the supernatural sound for some time longer. ‘ Oh, 
Porter!” he cried, with an eloquent burst of sentiment, “ what a fine 
thing conscience is—that is, if itis a good one!” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied Porter, whose conscience, to do him no more than 
justice, seldom troubled him, for he had never done any worse than try 
to get the best of a bargain, “ you're right !” 

“And what a dreadful thing it is, Porter,” continued the maudlin 
Harrington, “ when it’s a bad one!” 

“I dare say it be,” replied Porter; “but, look ye, sir, it’s getting 
daylight.” 

He seemed much delighted at this discovery, for Harrington, in his 
present frame of mind, was anything but a lively companion on a lonely 
road in the middle of the night. 

“ What’s that ?” cried Harrington, abruptly, pointing up to a dark 
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object which stood by the side of the road, that here opened out upon a 
wild heath or common. 

“Lord, sir! what a start you took out of me, to be sure!” replied 
Porter, in a troubled whisper. “ Why, don’t you know? It’s the 
gibbet that they used to hang mallerfactors up in chains on in days agone 
by. There ain’t been none there sin’ I’ve knowed the country.” 

“Hush!” said Harrington, shuddering. ‘“ Push along !” 

And so these two great silly cowards went past it with averted eyes, 
—well, truly, it was mot a pleasant sight to look upon in the confused 
grey of the morning! 

* Do you know who hung there last?” asked Harrington, with a 
morbid interest in the subject, when they had passed it by some hundreds 
of yards. 

vA man called Long John, for burgalery, I’ve heered,” replied Porter, 
eurtly, with an evident desire to drop the subject, in which his com- 
— seemed to sympathise, for he sat silent for a long time after- 
wards. 

“Ow!” cried Porter, as his near-side horse shied at some object on 
the green sward by the roadside. ‘ What’s that ?” 

“ Eh! what ?” ejaculated Harrington. “ Oh, what és it, Porter ?” 

“ A goose—that’s all,” replied the higgler, reassured, and flicking his 
shieing horse to revenge the fright he had given him. “ And a fine 
goose, too. What a pity it should be astray like, on the common, tempt- 
ing poor folk, tramps and gipsies, and the like.” 

“And higglers, perhaps,” suggested Harrington. ‘ Don’t you feel 
inclined to pick it up ?” 

“No, no, sir; not I! Remember what a fine thing conscience is 
when it’s a good one—and besides, you know———”’ continued the hig- 
gler, pointing over his shoulder in the direction of the black object they 
had left behind them. 

We don’t mean to say that Mr. Porter, under any circumstances, 
would have alighted and tossed that stray goose into his van; but you 
see the force of virtuous precepts even when it comes from the lips of a 
reprobate. 

And with this sort of incident and conversation they journeyed home- 
wards, and, after a day and a half’s travelling, Harrington found himself 
set down by the higgler within a twelve miles’ walk of Harwich, and, 
bidding him good day, and thanking as well as paying him a trifle for 
the “ lift,” he strode off at a good, lasting, swinging stroke of four miles 
and a half an hour. . 

It was middle day dinner-time when he reached his own door—or his 
own door-post, to speak more correctly—for the door itself stood open, 
and on the side of it were inscribed the words, “ Jonathan Radley and Co., 
Shipping Agents.” The house was a good one; but the lower part was 
evidently devoted to business purposes, and in the window there were 
bills of ships to sail—“ For Riga,” “‘ For Hamburg,” “ For Rotterdam,” 
and more generally “ For Baltic Ports.” But there was not any show of 
business within when Harrington opened a door in the passage on which 
were the words “ Counting-house,” and found only a boy in the room, 
clandestinely engaged in cutting his name upon the desk. 

“ Mr. Radley out ?” inquired Harrington. 
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“Yes,” said the (very) junior clerk, rubbing an inky finger over the 
recent carving, in a desperate hope of obliterating it. 

“ How long ?” 

Since yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday, eh ?” repeated Harrington, elevating his eyebrows, and, 
forgetful of his own escapade, added, “Business going to the devil, I 
see. Any letters ?” 

“There was one by the American mail yesterday, but Mr. Radley 
took it away with him, and another from Liverpool, and that he took 
away too.” 

“ Oh,” said Harrington ; and, leaving the boy at liberty to finish his 
work, he walked up-stairs. 

The room he now entered was a shabbily furnished one. In the middle 
of it the cloth was laid for dinner, but the guests, for whom two plates 
were laid, had apparently not arrived. So he knocked at the door of an 
inner room, from which a feeble voice in reply cried, 

“Ts that you, Mrs, Lutterford ?” 

“No, it’s me,” cried Harrington. “Can I come in ?” 

“Yes,” replied the voice, and he “entered a small chamber, shabbily 
furnished too, but singularly neat and tidy. 

“How are you to-day, dear?” he inquired again, with a strange 
mixture of sympathy and carelessness—of kindness and indifference. 

“ Better, I think, father,” came feebly from behind the curtains of the 
bed. “Oh yes! Better! I hope you have enjoyed yourself, father.” 

“ Why—yes—pretty well,’ replied Harrington, with a touch of re- 
morse ; “it was on business, you know, I went. Do you know where 
Sep is?” 

TI don’t, indeed, father; and I have longed for you to come back, for 
I am afraid he is in trouble. Yesterday he had some letters by the post 
which seemed to vex him, and he said he must go out directly. I asked 
him whether he would be back to dinner, and he said no, and that per- 
haps he might not be back again at all. Oh, father—dear father! What 
can be the matter ?” 

“T can’t think,” replied Harrington, much troubled. 

* And I’m afraid, from the noise I heard afterwards in the next room, 
—don’t be angry, father, till you are sure of it—but I’m afraid that he’s 
been at your box again. He came in to bid me good-bye, and I noticed 
that he had a chisel up his sleeve.” 

But Harrington did not wait to hear the last sentence. Crying, “ He 
has—has he? Hang him!” he hurried back into the sitting-room, and 
dragged out the sofa from the wall; there, beneath where it had stood, 
was an iron-bound box with the lid prised open. 

He had not had time to examine it more closely, when the office-boy 
came tearing up the stairs. 

** Oh, please, sir,” he cried, “there are two gentlemen wanting to see 
Mr. Radley, and they say they must see him directly. I asked them 
whether it was the old ’un or the young ’un as they wanted, and they 
said the young ’un.” 

“Well, stupid! and didn’t you say he wasn’t at home ?” 

“Tn course I did!” 

But the bewildered boy had not time to explain more, when two men 
eame following him in. 

VOL. LVIII. 25 
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‘Your servant, sir,” said the foremost of them, a stout, well-built man, 
buttoned up to the throat, though it was August, “Mr. Jonathan 
Radley?” 

“No,” replied Harrington, stoutly, for he told the truth for once. 

“No,” echoed the second man. ‘“ Don’t quite answer the description, 
though very like it in some respects.” - 

For a moment the first speaker seemed to hesitate, as if he fancied that 
he must be on the wrong scent; then he added, 

“ But Mr. Radley lives here ?” 

“ He does,” said Harrington, frankly. 

“ Pardon me, sir. We are peace officers from Liverpool, and hold a 
warrant for his apprehension, and a search warrant, too, which we must 
put in force, however painful, unless he comes forward voluntarily.” 

At a glance from his superior, the second man retired to the top of the 
staircase, and took up his station there. 

“ What for?” asked Harrington, who, to tell the truth, seemed hardly 
to be taken by surprise. 

“ For forgery !” replied the officer, “and for uttering bills purporting 
to be drawn by Mr. John Black of New York, with intent to defraud 
Messrs. Trim and Co. of Liverpool.” 

“Oh,” said Harrington. ‘ Well, sir, I know no more than you do 
where he 

There was such straightforward truth apparent in the answer, that the 
officer hesitated for a moment, and then continued : 

“Tam very sorry, sir; but my duty requires that I should make a 
search of the house.” 

“ All of it—all over it! Except the next room.” 

“T may make no exceptions, sir,” replied the officer, with an apparent 
return of suspicion. 

* But my daughter lies ill there—perhaps dying!” 

“ We will conduct the business with delicacy, sir; but our duty must 
be done.” 

He spoke respectfully—almost feelingly—but firmly, as Harrington at 
once perceived, and urged no more what he saw he must only urge in 
vain. 

And the search was strictly though considerately performed, with the 
result—or non-result—which the reader must have anticipated. Fortu- 
nately for the fugitive—unfortunately for justice—he had carried off some 
very damaging papers out of his father’s box, and the officers found 
nothing but a few documents relating to some persons of the name of 
Harrington, whose concerns were none of theirs. Blindfold justice, how 
often do you get hold of the right party in your game of blindman’s buff, 
and let him go again, even as these peace officers from Liverpool were 
doing. Their scent was keen and true, but their eyes, somehow, were all 
wrong. 

“This box, you say, belongs to you, sir,” said the chief of the con- 
stables. “Is your name Harrington?” J 

“ Tt is.” 

“ We will return all your papers into their proper places, sir. We have 
no desire to put you to unnecessary inconvenience.” 


Poor Nelly! Could Frank Cuttleby have known all this—have seen 
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the strange man in your sick chamber—a policeman looking for a criminal 
under your very bed—his heart would have bled—would have burst for 
you. What an atonement, indeed, for your indiscretion ! 

She spoke out bravely to her father when it was all over, and the 
officers had left, at fault and baffled. (The young urchin below had taken 
to his heels and run home to his mother’s house in alarm, with a heart- 
depressing recollection that he had left his correct name indelibly engraved 
on a desk in that dreadful house, or they might, perhaps, have got some- 
thing out of him; although, to be sure, Ae did not know whither that 
bird, of the hawk tribe, had flown.) 


“ Oh, father! Now is the time. Let us confess all! Write to Frank 
Cuttleby, 

“ Well, I don’t know about that; it might make mischief, you see, be- 
tween him and his wife,” said the father, insidiously. 

“ Well, well,” replied the daughter, with a heavy sigh, “she need not 
be jealous of me now. I shall not be in the way long. But perhaps you 
are right—it may break in upon their happiness—for I hope they ave 
happy. So let me write to Jessie and get their forgiveness before I die. 
He is sure to make his escape and be safe. For mercy’s sake, let me see 
them, and vindicate myself before it is too late!” 


“ Before it is too late, you shall,” replied her father. “ But wait 
another day, Nelly. I can’t bear it all to come out so suddenly !” 


Another day ! How much sin, and crime, and misery lie at the charge 
of that “ other day!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PROCRASTINATION. 


Cuonrvs still occupies the stage, whilst Frank Cuttleby sleeps peace- 
fully at Stapleton Grange. 


“ Father, let us write to them. 
him no harm!” 

“Yes; give him another day.” 

The reader, perhaps, has not followed the flight of time; but that 
other day awoke in August, 1835. Speculation was rife; railways were 
beginning to be “ opened up” as means of wealth—not as they were ten 
years afterwards, in 1845 and 1846, as paper mines—but legitimately 
and fairly, but yet as an experiment. There was a shrewd and cunning 
man at a prominent place in the van of the locomotive’s march—not 
at the head of the mechanical practical part—that was Stephenson ; 
not at the philanthropic, economic, or enthusiastic point of view, that 
was Huskisson ; but the man to devise the ways and means, the Stock 
Exchange man, who surmounted, by some invisible, perhaps devilish, 
agency, the financial difficulties, as Stephenson did the engineering ones ; 
who proved on paper, at least to the satisfaction at last of cautious 
capitalists, that railways would become a lucrative investment. That man 
was Martindale Brooks, Esq. He was yet a young man, comparatively, 
with strongly marked features, and no one could be found to give the 
history of his antecedents. But perhaps we have met with him before. 
He was not a director, nor an engineer, nor a surveyor, nor did his name 
appear on a single prospectus; but people nodded their wise heads, 
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and said that “ Martindale Brooks was in it, and it would go.’’ And, 
somehow or other, his “ things” did “go;” or, in Stock Exchan 
parlance, his projects (or those he was interested in) “floated.” Pro- 
vidence takes care of the righteous in calm or storm ; but Fortune, that 
heathen goddess, favours the just and the unjust by turns—therein lies 
the difference. Her favours are fickle, but her votaries float for a time 
—just so long as the water is smooth—but when the adverse wind sets 
in and the sea is troubled, down—down—down they go to the bottom; 
and the spokes of her wheel that are under water are too slippery for 
them to get a hold of. 

Though this occurs over and over again—once every ten years, they 
say, in commercial London—the victims (for they are but the playthings 
of Fortune), who are at the top of the wheel, fancy, in the insolence of 
their triumph, that their luck will last for ever; men, forgetful of all 
former experiences, look up to them with awe if not with respect, lifting 
up their hands in astonishment, and crying, “ What a clever fellow, to be 
sure!” Pooh! pooh! it only wants recklessness, disregard of principle, 
utter selfishness, and contempt of consequences, to begin this game— 
what is called “cheek,” and impudence, and vulgar display, to keep it 
going for a while—and perseverance in it to ensure a tremendous crash 
at last! Martindale Brooks, Esq., had plenty of recklessness, dishonesty, 
selfishness, and impudence for the purpose—enough to make him a bold, 
and for a time, at all events, successful speculator—it was to be seen 
whether he had the perseverance that would bring about the final result, 
or whether he had not rather the craft and cunning that enables such 
characters sometimes to slip out at the culminating point of their fortunes, 
kicking over the crucible on those who are more sanguine, more greedy, or 
more sincere, They who knew him—and they were not many, for the ma- 
chinery with which he plied his trade was worked in dark places—averred 
that he was a wonderfully sharp, shrewd, business man—a Jew, some 
thought, from his shrewdness, and still more from his appearance—espe- 
cially the shape of his nose. Then, as to his history there were divers 
reports—all, as usual, erroneous. Some said he had b&en a Bank clerk; 
others declared that he was once a pawnbroker; that he had kept a 
public-house in Half-Moon-street, much frequented by gentlemen’s 
servants, through whom he had got to his influence with their masters, 
particularly those in parliament ; a few believed he had been a Methodist 
parson, though, to tell the honest truth of him, he never pretended to any 
religion at all; somebody said he had known a man very much like him 
at Harwich, a shipping agent; but then that man’s name was Radley, 
so it could not be the same. He lived at Kensington, in a showy house ; 
gave dinners, in which there were plenty of French dishes and sparkling 
wines, but very little hospitality or comfort ; and had a select circle of 
admirers and flatterers (but not friends) among members of parliament, 
engineers, railway contractors, solicitors, and parliamentary agents. Their 
revelry at night was apt to become boisterous ; their laughter was loud 
as they talked over the success of this scheme and that spec. ; the noise 
in summer-time, when the windows were open, disturbed the neighbours, 
and sadly troubled a poor aching head that lay on its pillow in a bed- 
room above them. But he seldom or never thought of her now. He 


had enticed her away from a happy home; told her things that had 
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scared her from the thought of returning ; and now he seldom came up 
to the chamber where she lay the livelong day fading gradually away, 
even to ask her if she were better, but left her to fade and droop into her 

ve. She, born to be a comfort toa peaceful home, was now only one 
of the skeletons in that grand and miserable house. 

Poor Nelly was left in her declining state nearly alone now ; true, she 
had a maid whose business it was to attend to her, but in such a house 
there was no regularity, no order or discipline ; and, as this maid was 
young and pretty, on somewhat forward to boot, and the visitors were 
mostly men of a not very scrupulous class, she was seldom at Nelly’s call. 
Her father had taken himself off on some country expedition, was about 
at race-courses again, freely spending the money which he got from Mr. 
Martindale Brooks, so she lay on her back from dawn to dusk and from 
dusk to dawn, thinking and suffering. She was seldom strong enough 
to leave her bed now for more than an hour or two in the day, and even 
then, in the process of taking her up and laying her down again, she 
fainted. Her fine features were sunken and worn; the roses that the 
‘bracing wind of the moors used to bring on her cheek, as she careered 
over them so gaily, were changed from red to white, but their sweetness 
was there yet. 


You may break, you may shatter the vase as you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still. 


For days and days, and weeks, she had lain thus uncomplainingly, a 
terrible grief gnawing her heart away. A medical man came occasion- 
ally to see her, but he frankly confessed that he could do no more than 
alleviate the acute pain when it came. She was in the last stage of that 
fell disease of our climate—consumption—which carries so many of our 
fairest and our purest away, and medical science knew no help for her. 
Yet, there she lay, patient and almost resigned—almost; but she felt 
that she could not turn her face to the wall and die peacefully, till she had 
seen Frank Cuttleby, asked his forgiveness, and bidden him good-bye. 
Yet, in her weak state, she put off this trial from day to day. True, he 
might not, he ought not to come, but if he did Then she would 
make up her mind to write to Jessie Owen, but what could she write to 
her but her heart’s wish—to see and say good-bye to Frank ? 

Then, as she felt her time getting shorter, she would make an effort— 
have her writing-desk on her bed, and, propped up with pillows, essay to 
write—now to Frank, now to Jessie. But the letters were always torn 
into shreds when her poor thin fingers had traced a few trembling lines, 
blotted and blurred with tears. Of course her disease travelled apace 
with this depressed and agitated and remorseful frame of mind upon her 
—that disease which of all others is so nursed and fed by grief and 
trouble. 

Nelly’s days were hastening to an end—the last one almost in view ! 

Always in view before her lowly, penitent, and contrite heart — praying 
always earnestly and humbly for forgiveness for herself, and, perhaps, 
more earnestly for forgiveness for him. For him, whose loud but hollow 
laughter often broke in upon her prayers, or whose curses as he mounted 
the stairs to bed, after his guests had departed and he was upbraiding his 
licentious and ill-governed servants, came to her room like a damp, cold 
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blast, scattering those fervent prayers to the wind. Yet, bad as he was, 
she would listen to his footfall as it came up—to his voice, full of blas- 
phemy though it was, as it drew nearer. Would he come in to-night, 
and ask her how she was? How seldom she had any one to speak to 
now! He was never harsh with her—he would inquire sometimes whe- 
ther she was comfortable and had all she wanted, and she would say, 
“ Yes, thank you—good night!’’ and ¢hat¢ was a change for her. Would 
he look in to-night? Ah, no! He has passed the door—has gone into 
his own chamber, and she hears him turn the key. Then there must be 
hours and hours of darkness before any one came again, for she had de- 
clined having her maid’s services—very superciliously proffered, in truth 
—after her basin of milk had been brought up to her for supper. So 
he would not come to her! Angry words had passed last time they were 
together—she had been cross with him ; that was the reason, doubtless, 
why he had not come near her since. She had declared she would write 
home (for poor Nelly still called the house that had sheltered her for so 
many years her home), and he had said, “ Well, do as you like; but re- 
member, if you do, you ruin me, and hand me over, perhaps, to the 
gaoler!”’ and so he had left the room. Her heart had failed her—to- 
morrow she would ask to see him, and tell him that, come what might, 
she would forbear from writing, if it would please or save him—if he 
would only come to see her now and then. And yet, to “die and leave 
no sign!”—to die without Frank’s forgiveness, good, true, and loving 
Frank! Oh, horror! horror! what should she do for the best? Then 
she would pray eagerly and impassionedly for guidance from On High, 
and a voice always seemed to whisper within her, ‘‘ Write and tell all!” 
Then the old scene with the writing-desk would be repeated—the half- 
written letter torn to pieces again ; and she would sink back, to bathe 
her pillow with tears, and roll over in mental agony that was always fol- 
lowed by her bodily pain, sharper and sharper still—the sword was cutting 
its way out of that frail scabbard ! 

At last she wrote—and completed her letter—to Frank ; a nervous, 
penitent appeal to him, imploring him to come to her, and bring her for- 
giveness in her sore extremity. Her flippant maid took it from her 
hands, stopped a few minutes to adjust her bonnet-strings before the 
glass, and then went out to post it—in time for that evening’s mail. All 
next day poor Nelly lay almost trembling for the morrow; the morrow 
came, but no reply came with it—no Frank—and night again! And so 
many morrows and many nights passed, and shie felt the sand was running 
down. Perhaps he was no longer at Stapleton Grange, and the letter 
was following him about from place to place, so she wrote to Jessie. Still 
the same result; no notice—no reply! Alas! alas! they had cast her 
off for ever! Then one long, trying task; she sat up day after day, and 
wrote again to Frank—wrote as long as her strength would serve her, 
explaining all; and sank down gradually into despair, as days passed by, 
and no letter came for her. Poor girl! Helpless and unsuspicious, she 
lay fretting there, little thinking that her letters’ were never posted—that 
the flippant maid, who was on easy terms with her master, took them all 
to him, and that he opened and read them, and then put them behind 
the fire. She did not even suspect (how could she—she who could not 
contemplate such treachery and meanness?) that the knowledge he had 
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thus acquired of her intentions was the true reason why he never came 
near her now. ; 

“ Oh, Frank! Frank!” she would say to herself in her agony, “I did 
not think you would be so hard with me! I never knew you so unfor- 
giving with your little sister!” 

How much injustice was she, all unwittingly, doing him! Could not 
Heaven spare one kind angel to fly to her dying bed, and tell her, for her 
comfort, how true and loving and forgiving he was—not one avenging 
angel, to beat down that wall of deception that they had built up around 
her to imprison her with gnawing self-reproach, and shut out pity and 
sympathy and pardon ? 

The dinner-parties in the house at Kensington grew less frequent— 
then they ceased, and she was glad of it! She could still hear the sound 
of vehicles driving up in front, but they came at an earlier hour, and the 
visitors were more quiet, though sometimes she fancied she heard angry 
words and altercation as they departed. Then she grew nervous, and 
thought of the flight from Harwich, and of those terrible peace officers 
employed by Trim and Co. of Liverpool. 

Then came Martindale Brooks at last, looking haggard and careworn, 
and said the game was up—they were going all down on the Stock Ex- 
change, and couldn’t be bolstered any longer—his paper was blown upon 
—the air was getting too thick with them, and the kites would fly no 
longer, so, before the storm broke, he must realise, and be off! Then 
for the first time looking at her, and apparently touched by her sad and 
altered looks, he added, somewhat kindly : 

“T have taken a cottage in the country, Nelly, and you shall be 
moved to it by easy stages. The change of air will do you good, and I 
will live there quietly and simply on what I have still got left, which is 
no small sum, as plain Mr. Jones.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!”’ she moaned, “another change of name! All 
this means present danger, and future disgrace and ruin !” 

“ It cannot be helped, Nelly,” he replied, somewhat impatiently ; “ we 
ean’t always expect a run of luck !” 

* No, indeed,” she answered, sadly but not reproachfully. “ Providence 
= turned His face away, and, groping in the dark, you must expect to 

all.” 

‘“« Psha !” he cried, turning on his heel, “ more preaching! I tell you, 
then,” he added, clenching his fists, and looking upwards with fiendish 
malignity burning in his black eyes, “in spite of Providence, I'll swim ! 
Let Providence try its worst—it shall not keep me down!” 

There was such a horrible expression on his countenance that she could 
only shudder, and cover her face with the clothes. 

“Yes, preach away, and write agair to Cuttleby!” he exclaimed, 
leaving the room in a frenzy of rage. 

This settled her determination. Yes, she would write again! She 
would sever herself from that awful man at any risk or any cost. And, 
as her maid told her that the doctor was invited to see her next day, to 
give his opinion as to whether she was strong enough to bear a journey 
for change of air, she determined to hide her letter till his visit, to open 
her coafidence to him, and beseech him to see it posted. A suspicion was 
dawning upon her mind that those by whom she was surrounded were 
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capable of anything—even of the baseness of intercepting her letters ; 
after that last impious speech, she would not trust him or his servants 
again! She felt an eager impulse and something of fitful strength come 
over her to enable her to rise and leave that wicked house—to cast the 
dust of it from her feet, and go out of it to die. But the first experiment 
soon convinced her how weak she really was, and she fell back again to 
sodden her pillow once more. 

The doctor came next day. He was a kind, soft-spoken gentleman ; 
but Nelly had not got her letter (which was to be a very long one) ready 
by the time he called, and, if she had, we much doubt whether she would 
have been disposed to entrust her sacred commission to him. He was too 
strictly professional to enter into all her history with interest—too much 
occupied, no doubt, to give a lengthened attention to her troubles. He 
had but one topic to speak upon, and then depart—the state of her health 
—the retrogression which he found in it since his last visit—the necessity 
for composure and quiet—the folly, the utter madness of contemplating a 
removal into the country in her present condition ; and then he took his 
leave, and she returned to the weary but exciting task which she had set 
herself, of writing out her confession for Frank to read. 

At night she sent for the doctor again—and the maid tossed her head 
as she went out of the room to fetch him, and said in something above a 
whisper, “ Lawks! How fidgety sick people are to be sure!’ But Nelly 
did not heed this, if she heard it—her thoughts were centred on some- 
thing else. She had finished her letter now, and it was safely concealed 
under her pillow; but she felt languid even to fainting—worse, much 
worse than in the morning, though this was not the reason why she sent 
for Doctor Lenitive. 

“ You have been disturbed—excited. Has anything occurred to trouble 
* you?” he asked, with his hand upon her transparent wrist. 

“No,” she replied ; and she spoke the truth. She was in less trouble 
now, for, exhausted as she was, she felt happy to think that she had 
written all, and eased her mind of its heavy burden. ‘I know, doctor, 
that my time is coming—is very near.” 

The doctor made no reply. 

“TT should like to see a clergyman,” she continued ; ‘ will you send one 
to me?” 

“ Perhaps it were as well,” he replied. “I will.” 

And again he went away. To be followed by the healer of the soul— 
a benevolent-looking old gentleman, with hair of silver, who spoke words 
of hope and comfort to her, and to whom she had soon confided her sorrow 
as to a father. 

“ My poor child,” he said, in soothing accents, “ you have been more 
sinned against than sinning. Forgive your enemies, and God will for- 
give you.” 

And he knelt down by her bedside, and they prayed together. Then 
she put her hand under her pillow, and drew forth her letter, which the 
good clergyman promised to take charge of till'he could convey it safely 
to Frank Cuttleby’s hands. 

** You seem too ill to be moved, my child,” he said. 

“So the doctor has told me,” she replied. ‘ But I suppose the attempt 
must be made. I feel so calm and happy now, that I do not look forward 
to it with the fear and dread I did at first.” 
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Something in her look induced the kind-hearted clergyman to prolong 
his visit far into the night—she had sank on to his shoulder, and was 
breathing softly—he allowed her head to slip a little, and it now rested 
on his bosom ; then, after she had remained in this position for some little 
time, he put his head down and listened, and laying her gently on her 
pillow, rang the bell. 

The maid bounced into the room after some delay, and pertly asked 
him what he wanted. : 

‘Hush !” he cried, raising his finger. ‘Call your master instantly !” 

Her master had not gone to bed, she said; he was packing his trunks, 
and she would go and tell him; but she did not know whether he could 
come, for he was very busy, as they were going away to-morrow. 

“Tell him he must come—and at once!” a the clergyman, so 
gravely and sternly that the girl went on her errand without another 


word. 


Poor Nelly was removed from that unhappy home—but it was a hearse 
that came to fetch her! 


CHAPTER XxX. 


A LAST MEETING. 


I TooK my place again by Vallance’s side (continues Frank Cuttleby’s 
narrative). He seemed cross and fidgety, as I observed by his frequently 
jerking the reins on his horse’s back, an impatient trick of his which I 
always understood. 

** What do you think he could have had to say, Frank?” he asked, 
moodily, at length. 

“Why, Val,” I cried, in some surprise, “ I have told you nearly all he 
said 

“Tell me over again, then,” interrupted Vallance, impatiently. “I 
was paying too little attention, for I was reckoning the chances of our 
overtaking him, if we gave chase. “ What could he want?” 

“He only wanted my address,” I replied, “and I gave it to him.” 

** And you wanted another address, and got it, I hope,” he demanded, 
almost angrily. 

“No, indeed, Val ; he refused it, but promised to write to us shortly.” 

* And so you let him go off without telling you where she was?” he 
inquired, again looking down upon me with vexation in his glance. “ Had 
you but called to me, we would have held the fellow by the throat till he 
gave us the information! Oh, Frank!” 

“ My dear Vallance!” I remonstrated, “ of what avail would that have 
been? He could easily have given me a fictitious address, and it would 
have rendered it less likely that we should ever get the correct one from 
him.” 

“ But my father, you know, is a magistrate of the county, and is 

* And what, Val?” I asked; “the law could not assist us in extorting 
from him what we so much desire to know. We have no legal right to 
demand it ; the law would look at it that she was safe in the hands of her 
father, her natural guardian, as it would call him, and therefore the law 
which you would invoke would treat our suspicions with indifference.” 

“Humph! I don’t know that, county magistrates’ law can stretch 
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a point or two. Upon my word, Frank, you treat the matter with an in- 
difference that I confess surprises me !”” 

“ Oh, Val!” 

* You do indeed, Frank! I would have wrung his neck but I would 
have got it out of him.” 

Argument was useless in his present mood. The mare suffered for this 
for some miles, which she was made to travel at a trying pace, accele- 
rated every now and then by the inevitable jerk of the reins. 

I could not bear this silent reproach, which I felt was undeserved. 

-* Now, Val,’’ I broke out at last, “listen to reason. What could we 
have gained—how much might we not have lost by violence?”’ 

“ Perhaps so,” he replied, sullenly. “You are a philosopher—I am 
not, I confess.” 

After this, it were only risking a quarrel to urge more, so we pursued 
our journey in silence. I knew that the noble fellow was burning and 
chafing to avenge poor Nelly, so I would not vex him by continuing the 
discussion. 

“ Be hanged to him!” he cried, with a fiercer tug than ever at the 
reins ; “if ] had known this in time, I would have been after him; the 
mare should have caught him up, hard as he might ride !” 

I let his temper wear itself out, and said nothing. 

*T believe that old villain,” he exclaimed again, working himself up 
into a frenzy, as he often would do, “ is living on her shame !” 

“‘ Spare her—spare me, Val! unless you want to drive me mad!” 

Had any suspicion of the same kind ever crossed my mind ? 

Then he came to himself again, and was all kindness. The stimulus 
which he had so frequently administered to the horse on the road brought 
us to our journey’s end sooner than we had reckoned on, and we found 
Jessie sitting up for us. 

“ Jessie,” said Vallance, over the supper which her thoughtful care had 
matey for us after our long drive, “we have had a singular adventure 
to-day.” 

He looked at me, and finding, I suppose, encouragement, related to 
her our meeting with Nelly’s father. When he had told her all, she 
agreed with me that it had been the wiser course to abstain from 
violence. 

“Well, I know you are right, Jessie, because you always are,” said her 
fond brother, “ but I can’t see it myself.” 

** Depend on it,” replied Jessie, cheerfully, “ we shall hear from her 
soon now.” 

But Jessie was wrong. Weeks passed away and no tidings came. 
Spring wore on, and yet no news of Nelly! Summer—but no letter yet ! 

Then it came; but not from our Nelly. A letter addressed to me in a 
crabbed unknown handwriting was handed across the breakfast-table, with 
an anxious inquiring look, out of Mr. Owen’s letter-bag one morning. 

Cuttleby, here’s a letter !”’ 

I felt that they all almost held their breaths instinctively as I broke 
the seal; they had noticed that the wax was black, but I, in my eager- 
ness, had not. 


“ Dear Sir,—A lady in whom you have been deeply interested has 
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placed some documents into my hands to convey to you. I will not trust 
them to the post, but if you can undertake the journey—lI fear a very 
painful one under the circumstances—I am most anxious that you should 
receive them out of my own hands.” 


That, with the signature, and an address at the West-end of London, 
was all. 

“A trick of that old scoundrel’s!” cried Vallance, impetuously. 
“ Depend upon it, Frank, it is some trap !” 

‘No, no,” said Mr. Owen, shaking his head. ‘Shall you go, 
Cuttleby 

Go! of course I should! not waiting for the coach. So the mare was 
put to, and Vallance and I went off to Sheffield, with scarcely a spoken 
word upon the road; our thoughts were enough for us—too much. And 
Vallance, with all his jerking of the reins, could not get the mare to 
fast enough. At Sheffield I hired a post-chaise, and travelled southwards 
as fast as I could, leaving Vallance, who importuned to accompany me, 
behind. I did not consider him the ablest of diplomatists ; no honest, 
good, and true man can be. 

Four years had gone by since I last saw Nelly. No doubt she was 
much altered. Grief and (must I say it ?) shame must have worked sad 
havoe, I felt sure, on those lovely and much-loved features. Should I 
recognise her again were I to meet her unexpectedly? Doubtless the 
shock of our first meeting under such circumstances, and after so long a 
space of time, would be severe to both of us; but then, again, were we 
to meet? My correspondent had not promised it; in fact, it was not 
clear from his note that he was cognisant of her present address at all. I 
referred to the letter and read it over and over—how many times on that 
long and tedious journey I cannot say. It was night when we approached 
the suburbs of London ; the night, in fact, was getting on so fast that a 
new anxiety possessed me: perhaps it would be so late before I could 
reach Kensington that I should have to postpone my visit till the morn- 
ing, and thus more precious time would be lost. 

As we dashed through Stoke Newington, we met the last Edmonton 
coach coming out of town. The street in that old-fashioned suburban 
village (as it was at that time) was only lighted even then by oil-lamps, 
so that it was not easy to distinguish the features of those who passed you 
on the road. But a sudden and transient glare of light that fell from the 
lamps of my chaise across the face of the Edmonton coachman revealed, 
for just a moment as we passed, the strongly-marked and prominent 
features of my old friend, and, in some sort, uncle, the man with the 
aquiline nose. He, at last, had fallen upon evil days then—was Nelly, 
too, in distress and poverty ? or, worse, in splendour and gaiety? These 
thoughts haunted and troubled me as we picked our dismal way through 
dark Ball’s Pond, whose close hedges and unlighted roads nearly drove 
me beside myself with impatience ; and then we were rattling through 
bright Islington as the clocks struck eleven. It was nearly midnight 
when I got to Kensington—a perfect wilderness of unfinished roads and 
unnamed streets, and uninhabited houses, so that what with the loneliness 
of the place and the lateness of the hour, there was no one about to make 
inquiries of. At last, a late traveller in those uninviting regions directed 
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me to the place I wanted—it was Kensington Gravel-pits, then developing 
into Notting-hill. 

“Did you see a row of large and newly-finished mansions on the left- 
hand side as you came along just now?” he inquired. 

I had seen, and I remembered them—a terrace of tawdry houses, with 
ornamented stuccoed fronts and heavy compost porticos; and I had par- 
ticularly noticed them on account of a hearse standing at one of the 
doors, which struck me as a strange thing at that late hour, but as, just 
as I passed, the men were staggering down the steps with a coffin on 
their shoulders, I had hurried on without venturing to stop and ask them 
for the address I wanted. 

Ah, me! I had met both father and daughter that night ! 

“ Yes,” I said, “I remember passing them not five minutes ago.” 

* Well, sir, you must turn down by the side of them, and, in the new 
_ road at the back, you will see a church, and nearly joining it a small 

house, which is the Reverend Mr. Masters’s.” 

IT hurried back, and knocked, with some trepidation and many mis- 
givings, at the door. Would this gentleman, a perfect stranger to me, 
consent to get up and spend a part of the middle of the night over an 
explanation which could scarcely concern him much? It was some time 
before my knock was answered. I heard the heavy slipshod step of the 
sleepy domestic coming down the stairs—a light shone through the glass 
above the door; and then the sound of bolts being drawn and a chain 
unslipped, and a half-dressed female opened the door a few inches and 
asked me, in no very pleasant voice, “* What I might please to want ?” 

“T want to see the Reverend Mr. Masters at once, on very important 
business. I am ashamed to——” 

She stopped me with a shake of the head. He had gone into the 
country, and would not be back till the afternoon of the next day: he 
had to attend a funeral very early in the morning, and had gone down 
overnight because there was no conveyance early enough, and he did not 
want to travel in company with those who were to be carried in the 
mourning coaches. I had looked so doubtful and suspicious, I suppose, 
that she seemed to think this full explanation necessary, but I never 
asked the name of the deceased—it did not oceur to me to do so. Qh, if 
I had !—and yet, even then, I should have known no more. 

I walked back to the White Horse Cellar, where I had discharged my 
chaise, and, after some difficulty, got admission and procured a bed. I 
had almost preferred to walk the streets that night, for I tossed and 
tumbled about in bed in a state that set sleep at defiance entirely. 

Even my accidentally encountering that hearse at so late an hour 
worried me. What could they be doing, bringing out a corpse at such 
an unseemly time? What strange things were done in London? It 
could scarcely be a murder—could it have been a felo-de-se ? had read 
in our paper that the number of suicides in London had been so much on 
the increase lately, that juries were beginning to return to the almost 
abandoned practice of finding a verdict of felo-de-se, when the facts ad- 
mitted of it. So, perhaps, this was some wealthy self-murderer being 
taken to the punishment ordained for him by man after he had been 
arraigned and tried at the judgment-seat of God! The thought troubled 
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me, and I endeavoured to find some other reason for this unusual sight. 
Then I got peevish with myself, and asked what business it was of mine, 
that I should keep myself awake with it. 

Perhaps (my mind went running on in the same groove)—perhaps 
one of those betrayed and injured women whom compunction and re- 
morse so often drove to suicide, Then a scorching, blasting thought 
—“ Netty?” No! no! I would not have it! No misery, no ill usage, 
no poverty would drive her to this ; her love and fear of God had been 
so deeply rooted and so sincere. Yet, how to reconcile this with what 
she had yielded to since? I had a vague and uneasy feeling, though I 
did not believe she could, under any circumstances, supplement this sin 
upon her other one, and, as soon as the hour admitted of it, I went forth 
and tried to find the house again. Surely this was it—the corner house 
—I could make no mistake about ¢hat; yet it was evidently empty, and 
great bills, announcing it ‘To Let,” were posted in the windows, with a 
reference to some house-agent in the Edgeware-road. So back I hied 
to that address, and found an ill-conditioned man in the shop, who turned 
out to be the agent. I asked, after a slight introduction of the subject, 
who had been the previous tenant. 

* Gentleman on the Stock Exchange, I think—Mr. Martindale Brooks 
—great railway man.” 

he married ?” 

No; his sister kept house for him, and his sister was lately dead, and 
they had fetched her away last night to bury her in the country. It was 
“up the spout,” he thought, “all to the left” with Martindale Brooks ; 
he was “ up a tree,” and had left the house nearly a week ago. 


* Bless me, how shocking!” I cried, “ to leave the corpse in an empty 


house 

Well, it wasn’t altogether empty, he replied, some people were in 
for tradesmen’s bills. ‘Do you think of taking the house, sir?” he 
asked, coming to business. ‘“ Rent, two hundred and twenty-five pounds 

r annum—tenant’s fixtures fifty pounds. Would you like to see it ?” 

“ Not 1!” I replied, with a shudder that I could not account for nor 
repress. 

“Then I’m sorry that you troubled me, and wasted so much of my 
time. Good morning!” said the house-agent, abruptly, holding his 
door open. 

Martindale Brooks! We had heard the name of the great speculator 
of the day, ¢ven down in our moorland home—perhaps on account of his 
connexion with two or three lines which were projected between some of 
our manufacturing towns in Yorkshire. 

I had often heard his name mentioned, and the impression among us 
was that he was a schemer, and perhaps a little of a swindler. Yorkshire 
people, you know, are quick-witted, and soon “reckon up” a man. By 
the way, what connexion is there between “ the road,” whether it be of 
wood, or granite, or iron, and trickery of a low cunning kind? In the 
old coaching days the drivers and guards were pretty honest and respect- 
able, it is true, but the contractors, horse-dealers, stable-keepers, even 
the corn-dealers and hay-salesmen who supplied the horses, were a pack 
of thieves, little better; and now, with the change of system, although 
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the engine-drivers and stokers are hard-working, sober, decent men, the 
engineers, surveyors, directors, down even to the men who supply the 
coke for the furnaces and the grease for the wheels; lawyers far worse 
than the common herd of lawyers, and parliamentary agents prepared in 
the prosecution of a bill through parliament to do something far dirtier 
than the bribery of “long-shore-men” and “ potwollopers” in a contested 
Tower Hamlets or Lambeth election. All these are a very queer lot 
indeed, with many rogues and cheats hanging about, as they did about 
old coach-yards of yore, to pick up the unwary, with just this difference 
in favour of the road rogues, that they carried their roguery with a 
jaunty air, wearing it openly on their low-crowned hats, on the sleeves of 
their cutaway-coats, in the pattern of their long waistcoats, on the to 
of their Hessian boots, in the folds of their exaggerated cravats, while the 
railway rascals conceal their rascality under a respectable cloak and 
genteel exterior, for are they not, most of them, professional men of high 
standing in “the railway world?” The railway world, indeed ! 

The reader will marvel how such thoughts as these could find a place 
in my mind at such a time; but I remembered the keen regret of Mr. 
Owen at the prospect of being ousted, as he was threatened to be, out of 
the old home of his grandfathers by some railway speculators, who had 
marked Stapleton Grange, with its fine old trees, for destruction. Only 
the night before I came away the matter had formed the subject of 
our conversation—the arbitrary powers which parliamentary committees 
allowed these new Mammon ogres to assume, which, if attempted by a 
monarch, in the time of our forthright ancestors, would ‘have brought 
about a revolution. It was an old and long-cherished grievance of 
mine, that a course and system of parliamentary corruption, grosser than 
that of the days of Walpole, of legal rapacity, of private fraud, had grown 
up in these pure immaculate times, when the Pharisees of the press are 
always crying, “Thank God these are not like the days when George 
III. was king !”—a combination of corruption, rapacity, and fraud, that 
at once claimed this new institution—the railway system—for its own, 
and is filling the House of Commons with men intent only on perpetuating 
and increasing it—the railway interest, as they are collectively called ; 
shame on them! I well remember a spiteful question which I asked in 
one of our north country newspapers a few years before, when a fraudulent 
yellow fat contractor to one of our infantile railroads had taken advantage, 
by the knowledge he possessed of some underhanded doings, to get his 
bill paid two or three times over to prevent a “ peach.” “ Mow does the 
grease get to the axle of the railway carriage? Through the nave.” 
Look at their low cunning faces—the lot of them! You may know 
a railway man at sight, for he has the greed of gold branded on his 
brow! And to think that lords and lordlings should sit at these boards, 
with contractors and “golden dustmen,” to manage the business of 
coach proprietors and carriers, with other people’s money ! 

And, as I chafed at the tedious progress of the morning, all kinds of 
angry thoughts came uppermost, and these among them. And, from 
railway gamblers, my thoughts recurred to Martindale Brooks. How 
dare he remove his sister’s remains at twelve o’clock at night? Pooh, 
again! What business was it of mine? 
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Noon had scarcely arrived when I once more made my way to Ken- 
sington Gravel-pits, and knocked with a nervous hand at the Reverend 
Mr. Masters’s house door. Yes, he had returned, and I was shown into a 
well-furnished room—a study, I suppose, for its walls were lined with 
books. Perhaps it was to give me time to compose myself—perhaps it 
was to prepare himself—but it seemed an age before I heard the handle 
of the door turn, and a white-headed, benevolent-looking old man walked 
in, and took both my hands in his. He was silent for a moment—no 
doubt he was seeking counsel and aid in the painful task he had before 
him. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, with a faltering voice, “this is a sad busi- 
ness !” 

“ How is she ?”’ I asked, eagerly. ‘“ Have you seen her lately? Take 
me to her, if you know where she is to be found !” 

“ Alas, my son !’’ he answered, with a pitying look, “ I know too well 
where she is, but it would be of no avail to take you to her now !” 

Then the truth shot, like an arrow, through my brain. 

“Dead! No,no! Not dead!” I almost shrieked. 

Mr. Masters held down his head—his lips moved ; he was praying for 
me, that good old man! 

He floated before my sight, waving to and fro—the walls of the room 
receded—the ceiling seemed coming down. ‘The last sensation I had 
was a sharp pain as of a penknife being jobbed into my heart, and a sense 
of suffocation that I could not overcome—it was not fancy ; physically, 
I was unable to get another breath; I must be dying! The next was as 
a lost, bewildered awakening out of a confused and troubled dream, which 
might have lasted days, or months, or years. I still, however, sat in that 
study, with Mr. Masters before me, and a glass of water on the table at 
my elbow. My temples seemed bursting till the flood forced its way, 
and down came the torrent that had nearly overwhelmed my brain. I 
cried as I had never cried since I was a child—or even then. 

“ The Lord be praised!” I heard Mr. Masters mutter, with a great 
sigh of relief. 

I buried my head in my arm as it rested on the table, and shut out 
the light—all was to be darkness with me from henceforth! When I 
could trust myself to speak, I said, without altering my position: 

“Oh, pray tell me everything !” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to defer it for the present,” he urged. 
“And yeteyou know the worst. What little I have to say may per- 
haps, in God’s mercy and with His blessing, tend to mitigate your grief. 
It was painless and serene at last. Her head rested on my breast, and 
so gently did she go, that I did not at first discover that she breathed no 
more.” 

I put out my hand without raising my head. He grasped it, and con- 
tinued to hold it as he proceeded, pressing it gently now and then: 

“T never saw her till that night, and knew nothing, and now know 
little, of her history. She tried to tell me, but her strength failed her so 
fast, and she so often broke off to beg of me to join her in prayer, that 
there was but little time left to tell me her story in. But I gathered 
from her that you were her dearest friend—that she had left you some 
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years ago, and never seen you since—that she had repented that step 
most bitterly in every minute of her life since, but was prevented from 
retracing it—that she had written down a true explanation of everything, 
and that this paper, with some documents of value enclosed in it, I was 
to give into your own hands, if possible. She would have told me more, 
I think, if her strength had served her, but she sank into a sort of swoon, 
and——” 


The poor old gentleman literally sobbed, and could proceed no further 
for some time. 

“It was her wish that I should read the service of our Church over 
her, and I received a notification that they would bury her this morning, 
in the churchyard of Wheathampstead, in Hertfordshire—I don’t know 
whether any of her family lie there ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Or why that place was selected then. It is a little quiet village, 
some twenty or more miles from town. I was aware that there was some 
other trouble in the house—there were various rumours afloat which I 
did not heed—so I preferred meeting them at the place to going down 
with them. There were only two mourners besides Mr. Brooks himself, 
and them I did not know.” 

“ Did she ever speak of—of him?” I asked, with an effort. 

“Of Brooks? No—not once specially ; she always spoke of ‘ them,’ 
when alluding to the persons with whom she was living. He called him- 
self her brother,” he added, with some hesitation, “ but she was buried 
by the name of Ellen Harrington.” 

“ Tt was so,” I murmured. “ Do you know where he is to be found ?” 
I demanded, my tears suddenly drying at their source, when he for the 
first time mentioned Brooks’s name, and flooding back upon my brain. 

I think he marked the sudden change in me, but, as I lifted up my 
eyes wildly on him, I saw he spoke the truth when he answered : 

“‘No, indeed I do not; we parted at the grave, and I returned to 
town by the mid-day Luton coach.” 

* T must seek him!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ And so it was this man, Martin- 
dale Brooks! Sir, they moved her at twelve o’clock last night! God 
help me, I nearly ran against her coffin !” 

I would have rushed at once to find out Martindale Brooks, but the 
old clergyman, with tears in his eyes, entreated, supplicated me to calm 
myself, and, if possible, to read her letter, before [ decided upon any 
course. I only complied when I reflected that it might, perchance, 


afford me a clue to his retreat, so I took the packet from his hands, and 
tore it open. 
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SOPHIE. 


BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


I. 


LADY MARIA’S CAPRICE. 


Ir Robespierre had not splashed his stocking, and returned to change 
it, thereby missing the diligence, the great French Revolution, with all 
its horrors, might never have been. If Marie Antoinette had been able 
to leave Paris without the fatal nécessaire, she might never have laid her 
queenly head on the block of the guillotine. And, “to descend from Polar 
stars to corner cupboards,”’ if Lady Maria West had not had toothache 
when visiting her daughter at a fashionable boarding-school near London, 
these pages had never been written. 

It happened in this wise: the French governess at the school was 
dies for the efficacy of a remedy she possessed against the peine 
forte et dure, and Miss West, whose special friend Mademoiselle de 
Lausac was, was overjoyed at the prospect of making her friend useful to 
her mother, and thus winning for the beautiful young Frenchwoman the 
favourable regards of a lady so capricious and silly as Lady Maria West. 
Mademoiselle de Lausac never threw away her opportunities, and this 
one she improved to such good purpose, that her grateful patient re- 
turned to Brighton engaged in forming the first nucleus of a resolve that 
“ that fascinating girl” should visit them at the approaching Christmas 
holidays. 

To her widowed sister (who, being poor and childless, was glad to 
toady the more fortunate wife of a rich baronet) Lady Maria imparted her 
project, and was astonished to find that it met but a qualified approval. 

“You are so unsympathising, Jane! If, by any good fortune, I meet 
a person who is likely to suit me, you are certain to try and put me 
against the notion. Of all things, that mean jealousy is the most con- 
temptible !”” 

“T did not mean to vex you, Maria. Of course you know what is 
best—that is, what you would like best, and all that—but it just struck 
me that as John is to be home at Christmas, and this girl is such a 
paragon as yousdescribe, and you know how easily John falls in Jove, and 
what an endless worry there was about that affair with Miss Clutterbuck, 
Town it did seem to me rather a leetle incautious to bring them together.” 

“ How I find patience to bear with you, I really cannot tell!” ex- 
claimed Lady Maria, with a peculiar elongation and compression of the 
mouth, supposed to express resignation. ‘ As if, with my poor health 
and my other troubles, I had not enough to make me uneasy, you must 
make me apprehensive on the very point where I am most sensitive. 
John has more sense now than he had when that forward creature, Fanny 
Clutterbuck, entangled him.” 

“T hope so, but it’s my opinion that men never get sense in that way ; 
if they get credit for having gained it, it is only because they are out of 
the way of temptation, or that no woman thinks it worth her while to 
make » to show how little they have changed.” 


* You are absurd, Jane. Just think how many people we shall have 
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at Christmas, and what parties there will be, and then think of the im- 
mense advantage I should have in having the benefit of mademoiselle’s 
advice, and even assistance in my toilettes. I give you my honour, she 
had an alpaca on yesterday which I am certain did not cost a farthin 
more than sixpence a yard, and it might have been a queen’s velvet an 
ermine—those French people certainly have a way of putting on their 
clothes and putting up their hair that we cannot come up to, and they 
can turn their hands to anything. While I was lying on her bed yester- 
day, that girl, with a few snips of her scissors and a stitch or two, 
changed my head-dress altogether into the most tasty, fanciful thing you 
ever saw. Oh! I shall certainly have her here—she would be invaluable 
to me ; and Minnie is so unhappy at school ; only for Mademoiselle de 
Lausac, she says she would have run away long since, she is such a wild, 
high-spirited creature. But I did not mind all Minnie’s raptures; I like 
to judge for myself, and I declare a more elegant young woman I never 
beheld.” 

In two months from the date of the foregoing colloquy Minnie West 
had left school, and Mademoiselle de Lausac was her governess at home, 
and, being Minnie’s governess, she was also the dear friend and con- 
fidante of Minnie’s mother, chief overseer of that lady’s wardrobe, and 
president of her toilette rites. A hard life—how hard, those alone can 
know who are aware of the frantic struggles of a long-faded beauty, whose 
only weapon has been that vanished cestus of Venus—to retain the 
faintest semblance of the charms which were once so puissant; but, hard 
as it was, I presume that Sophie found it answer better than the mono- 
tonous routine of life at Mrs. Meredythe’s. Here, at least, she had some 
excitement, some amusement, and, best of all, she got that which was as 
the breath of her nostrils—much admiration—for, when Lady Maria was 
pleased, she was not ill natured; that is to say, when everything was to 
her own mind, and she had set-in to enjoy herself, she had no objection 
to those around her enjoying themselves also, always providing that their 
pleasure did not obtrude itself too much on her notice. During the few 
months of this her short reign of pleasure, Mademoiselle de Lausac was, 
therefore, “like a sister” to Lady Maria, and treated by her as quite on 
an equality with herself; but prematurely wise, from a precocious ac- 
quaintance with a very bad side of human nature, the Frenchwoman 
knew she was on mined ground. Very beautiful women are not often 
seen in France ; spirituelle, piquante, amiable, and a thousand other de- 
grees of fascination, number their priestesses in myriads, and agreeable 
and dressed perfectly a Frenchwoman most commonly is, but beauty of 
the kind, which must still be acknowledged as me whether in the 
cashmere of a duchess or the rags of a chiffonniére, is rare in the land of 
sallow complexions and unclassical noses. Mademoiselle de Lausac was 
one of the rare exceptions. In the most crowded street of the most 
crowded city, I do not think that two men under forty years of age, once 
getting a glimpse of her face and figure, would not have tried to get a 
second ; her skin was smooth and clear and pale, with the least possible 
pink tinge in her cheeks; she had very dark grey eyes, with black 
fringes to the lids, and beautifully crépée hair—but ¢hat is an adornment 
you can procure of Messrs. Unwin and Albert’s crisping-pins, so that I 
cannot say if it were natural or artificial; she had a lovely figure, supple 
and slender, yet perfectly rounded, and her expression was a study—in 
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fact, some people said she had no beauty bu¢ her expression. I think 
myself they were mistaken, however; but it was so sad, so dreamy now, 
and again so arch and brilliant, that her face was always changing and 
always attractive. 

“John,” alluded to by Mrs. Hanbury, and the only son of a former 
marriage of Lady Maria West, came at Christmas, and, as his aunt had 
foreseen, fell at once into hopeless bondage. But he was a lout, an 
unlicked cub, and fully eight years younger than Sophie, and he had 
nothing on earth in the shape of property except what his mother chose to 
leave him. So that Sophie won the gratitude of the mother by telling her 
of the son’s vituline adoration, and ridiculing it in a half-tender, half-sor- 
rowful, “ poor boy” tone. John took his broken heart to Oxford for repairs 
in due time, and when he again returned he was a very different being— 
a very objectionable creature, if the truth must be said, slangy and fast, 
and flashy in style and manner, mistaking impudence and shamelessness 
for ease, and an acquaintance with some hundred or so very disreputable 
“se of both sexes, for knowledge of the world; this change not 

aving been altogether wrought by the life at Oxford, but still more by 
the death of a fatuous grandmother, who did her best to undo the young 
fellow by leaving him a very large fortune, amassed in the tallow-trade, 
whick fortune was to be John’s without control as soon as he reached 
the age of twenty-one, of which he then wanted some five months. 
There was no more humble adoration now. Armed with all his advan- 
tages, John still thought Sophie a divine “ creeachaw,” but it was fitting 
that she should know what she had lost before he again extended the 
sceptre of forgiveness ; and then began a pretty game of fence, in which, 
of course, poor stupid John was inevitably worsted, as was proved by 
his becoming absurdly happy and offensively demonstrative. Whether 
even his wealth would have tempted Sophie to befool him had the family 
continued at Brighton, I know not, but with her temperament, the cir- 
cumstances under which she was now living rendered some distraction 
imperatively necessary. 

Sir Francis West, the husband of Lady Maria, was a physician, and, 
though a sensible man, firmly believed in his foolish vain wife, and in- 
dulged her in every wish of her heart ; all the more so, that he knew 
her folly and vanity must soon give place before one power mightier than 
either. He had long been aware of a fact of which poor Lady Maria 
was ignorant—viz. that she nursed in her bosom a fatal disease, which 
was each day sapping the foundations of life; and as it was utterly im- 
possible to keep the silly lady from exciting and over-fatiguing herself, 
so long as she was within the reach of balls and fétes, he seized on a 
pretext to send the whole family off to Devonshire, where he possessed 
a pretty, though small property. It was a lonely place, and none of the 
party had much taste for scenery, so, as Lady Maria was feeling languid 
and nervous, and generally out of sorts, i began to pick flaws in 
her pearl of governesses and companions. 

‘She laid herself too much out for admiration; she rather presumed 
sometimes ; she was not so careful to please.” In short, the good lady 
began to tire of Sophie, and, to cap the climax, she one day discovered 
that John and Sophie were betrothed lovers, and only awaiting the 
young man’s legalised attainment of his property to become man and 
wife. It was a severe blow to Lady Maria. Her son was her ideal of 
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all manly perfections, and she deemed that his deserts entitled him to 
an alliance with the choicest flower of the rank and beauty of England. 
To have him meditating a marriage with a sort of upper-maid, a gover- 
ness, an artful designing creature, was too much. And a stormy scene 
was the result, which scene ended in a parting between those who were 
erst such dear friends. Lady Maria was at first violent and abusive, and 
the pride of Sophie rose bravely to meet this mode of attack. John, too, 
finding Sophie unawed, took heart of grace, and declared his fixed re- 
solve to be faithful until he should be his own master, when he meant to 
lose no time in marrying his beloved. 

Finding that she had made a mistake in her plan of operations, and 
not being without cunning—the weapon of the weak—knowing, also, 
that John, obstinate, like most fools, would certainly keep his word, if 
opposed, Lady Maria called a temporary armistice, and managed to 
separate the allies. 

She first tried her powers on Sophie, as being the most important. She 
spoke, not without pathos, of her former affection for the girl and her 
kindness to her; she promised her undying gratitude, and substantial 
evidences thereof, if all idea of this most unsuitable match were relin- 
quished. She drew a vivid picture of Sophie’s charms and many accom- 
plishments, and the success in life they might achieve for her; and lastly, 
she pointed’ out her fate as the wife of John—a drunkard, a proficient in 
low debauchery, a mindless, soulless wretch, who had already been what 
he called in love some five-and-twenty times, and who was quite certain 


to ill treat any woman who might have the misfortune to marry him. All 


this she represented to Sophie, and not without a certain eloquence, born 
of the deep interest she had in the subject. And Sophie listened atten- 
tively, doubtlessly giving every argument its full weight, which candid 
frame of mind was not a little aided by the fact that she felt for her 
lover a repugnance which was not far removed from loathing. The 
conference lasted long, and the point at issue seemed difficult of adjust- 
ment, for Lady Maria well knew that she was wholly powerless in the 
matter, and that should she summarily dismiss Mademoiselle de Lausac, 
John’s obstinacy, as well as the compound of feelings he termed his 
affection, would to a certainty bring about the event she dreaded. “She 
had never had any control over him, and his goings and comings were 
quite independent of the pleasure of any one save Sophie; so that Lady 
Maria plainly saw, unless she gained the lady on her side, the matter 
was altogether desperate. Finally, she did win the battle—how, does 
not matter here. And having written a long and decisive letter to John, 
dissolving her engagement to him, and assuring. him that any effort of 
his to find her would be unsuccessful, or, if successful, quite useless to 
change her determination, Mademoiselle de Lausac departed without 
beat of drum, during the absence of her lover at some races which were 
being held in the neighbourhood. 


II. 


SOPHIE AT HOME. 


A DREARY, snowy day was merging into a miserable night. The 
streets of a manufacturing town in the north of England were covered 
with that horrible mud which results from trodden snow, and the white 
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flakes, which were still falling thickly, were sullied as they fell; a bitter 
north-east wind howled along the thoroughfares, and the yellow light of 
the gas-lamps showed that every one who had a home to go to was hurry- 
ing thither as fast as possible. In a very respectable house of a very re- 
spectable street two ladies sat by a bright fire; a handsome lamp stood 
unlighted on the centre table, behind the tea equipage, but the occupants 
of the room seemed too much engrossed in their conversation to remember 
either lamp or tea. One of the ladies was a young and splendidly hand- 
some woman, dressed in a deep violet cashmere, exquisitely fitting, and 
relieved by delicate lace at the throat and wrists. A handsome gold 
bracelet, and a slender glittering watch-chain suspended from her pearl 
brooch, gave an effect of richness and finish to her costume, which suited 
her to admiration ; and her companion, an old and very wrinkled woman, 
was, in her own style, as well got up as her more attractive friend—a 
little thin woman, in rich black silk, with a wadded velvet jacket, and a 
cap of fine lace on her false hair. She had false teeth too; you could see 
the gold springs glisten in the firelight, for she showed a great deal of 
them, as she talked with a sort of frequently-recurring snarl, which was 
not pleasant either to see or hear. 

The conversation was carried on rapidly, and with abundance of 
gesture, in French, and the tempers of the interlocutors rose as they 
spoke. The voice of the elder lady also, sharp, thin, and shrill, was 
elevated to its utmost pitch, while the young woman—although it was quite 
evident that she was as much excited as the other—rarely changed from 
the low, rich, and sad tone which seemed habitual to her. 

“Tt has always been so’’ (the old lady speaks)—“ always. You were 
the same from childhood—erratic, lazy, self-indulgent and luxurious; in- 
constant as the wind in love, in affairs always fickle. You will end badly. 
I have done all for you. I have given up my habits, my home in that 
dear land, my quiet, and the few little pleasures which suit my age, for 
your sake ; and you, ungrateful that you are, make my sacrifices of no 
avail, and threaten to destroy my future by your instability.” 

** You are always the same,” replied Sophie—for she it was—“ always 
reproaches. And forwhat? Did younotform me? Such as I am you 
have made me. For the rest, Nature has given me a temperament that 
abhors hardship and poverty, and if I love to surround myself with beauti- 
ful and luxurious things, have you not your share of them ?” 

“T deny it not; but, girl, why can you not live on as you are doing ? 
We do well, your beauty is greater than ever, your fascinations unharmed. 
You would make money were you less extravagant.” 

“Tam sick of it. I was not made to work. I must have Bohemian 
blood in me, for the very respectability of my life stifles me. I cannot 
breathe, I cannot be said to live. These worthy, stupid people, to whom 
I talk so sweetly, who have so good an opinion of me, if they only knew 
how I despise them and their life! After all said, I fancy I shall yet end 
on the stage. That would be the life for me, to see hundreds, thousands 
hanging on my words, to revel in luxury, to be worshipped, adored. Ah! 
what an existence !” 

“Madness! You will marry some respectable man—respectable by 
his great wealth ; you will wear velvet and silk, and have many children 
as beautiful as yourself ; you will worry his heart out and your own, but 
you will be his wife. And in this worthy country, a wife is not only a 
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name, but a fact—a thing not to be lightly cast away—and, if you act 
with common discretion, you may hold your husband securely bound to 
the end, and have the honour to lie in his family tomb when you expire.” 

“ You talk to make me angry, but I know your ways of old ; the Fiend 
never had a better servant than you. I don’t think I shall ever marry. 
In the first place, I should be afraid; in the next, I would not marry a 
poor man. And where is the rich one?” 

“They are in plenty ; youknow better than I. Bah! you havea migraine 
to-night. You are in one of your bad moods, when all seems black. To- 
morrow you will be yourself once more, and in your senses. It is too bad, 
I grant you. Old women, as you know, too often live too long, and it is 
a special provocation that one old woman should not live long enough. 
Such a fool, too, they could not have wanted her in heaven, she was too 
silly, and in the other place she would not be worth tormenting.” The 
wicked old creature shook with cackling laughter at her own words, and 
then went on: “ She dies, this Lady Maria, and leaves you nothing in 
her will, as we hoped. That help is gone. Well! we must make the 
economies ; we must work hard, and you must soon marry. You talk of 
the stage. Chut! you have not self-command for that. I tell you there 
is weary work of study, of self-control, to reach any height there. Do I 
not know it? And perhaps some day you lose your voice if a singer, your 
beauty, or your figure, or your energy, if an actress, and there you are, 
forgotten, thrown aside. Marry! and let me go home again to my 
France. You will not desire to have memory embodied in my form 
sitting by your hearth, when the watch-dog of a husband sits there too. 
Why not marry your dear John, now? His mother is dead, and your 
or with her is over. If he loves you as you said, he will be glad to 

you.” 

**No, no—never! I always detested him, and now I should gain no- 
thing by marrying him. I know the life he is leading. Before he is 
thirty he will be a beggar, or dead, and no one would respect a woman 
who married such as he. The world would know it could but be for 
money, and it would not be worth while to lose so much, and gain onl 
a year or two of immunity from hardship. I wish I knew myself, I wish 
I could but know certainly what would make me happy, I think I could 
win it; for, though you say it, I do not want energy and perseverance. 
Sometimes I think I could be content to be the wife of a good man; I 
fancy I could grow good then, and I might forget; and again, I feel that 
I must have excitement, and amusement, and admiration, or I die. 
Meantime, I wear myself out with teaching, and, despite your praises, I 
am growing old. Every day when I wake, I say to myself, ‘ Perhaps 
this monotony will end to-day; perhaps my fate may be settled before 
night ; I may see the man I could love before I sleep again, or the rich 
man who may love me may come.’ Something may happen, but the day 
wears on, and nothing comes but the old sickening work.” 

“ Bah! things don’t happen in this country, it’s the climate that 
prevents it; things are brought about here. Suppose we leave this and 
go to France, a girl of enterprise and beauty can get on there. I might 
make something for the theatres or opera-houses out of you, but it would 
be fourth-rate. You take to it too old, and, as I say, you have too much 
feeling.” 

Sophie winced at the sneer. 
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“ What is the use of irritating each other ?” she said ; “ we get no good 

that. I do not want to leave this; something keeps me.” 

“Then that is another reason why we should go. When you say 
something keeps you, in that tone, 1 know you are about to get into 
mischief, and I think I know how. You are, surely, not such a fool as 
to wish to get into another affair with a young man who has a mother? 
Oh, pray no! Your rdle must be a young fellow without parents—a 
modern Melchisedeque, then you might do well enough.” 

Sophie drew up her slender supple figure. 

“You are the last person from whom I should seek advice, if I meant 
to do well. I do not know what you would have me do; sometimes you 
rail at me for being content to live on as I do here, sometimes you urge 
me to look for nothing beyond this. What do you mean?” 

*‘T know not, any more than (as you just now said) you know what 
you need to make you happy; only this I can tell you, strange as you 
may think it, and strange as it seems even to myself, I have an affection 
pon pride for you, and I should like to see you established. At times it 
seems to me that you are safe here, and it is best to be as you are; 
again, flashes of old ambitions come to me, and I long to be in the crush 
and roar of the world again, and to bear you with me, to rise or fall 
together. As the humour sways me, so I speak. What would you 
have? Iam of a nation which is versatile as Nature herself. I have 
had many paths in life, and done well and ill in all. How can you 
expect that I should be always constant to one opinion? Tenez, little 
one, do as you think best. I will stand by you now, as I did before, and 
if you have a mind to try your chance for milord of Fernheugh, I do not 
think the game is a bad one, and I should enjoy it, were it but to see 
that marvel of pride, his ridiculous mother, who looks like a handsome 
poissarde grown old, humbled a little.” 

“You may or may not be right in supposing that I have any designs 
on Fernheugh or its master; at all events, Mrs. Cranstoune can expect 
no quarter from me. If I were a beggar at her door she might, possibly, 
give me charity; being, as I am, a woman of education, young and 
handsome, she hates and scorns me, because her son is disposed to admire 
me. We shall see. There is enough that is unpleasant in my life, do 
not you make it worse ; let me have outward peace, at least, at home. No 
one can wound me as you can, for no one but you knows where to aim.”” 

“Yes, one other, ma mie, only fortunately he knows not if we live, and 
we know as little of him. Ah! those early love-affairs are sad mistakes.” 

Sophie made no reply, but moving to the table lit the lamp, and rang 
for the urn, which was brought in by a pretty servant-woman, the picture 
of demure neatness. As soon as she had placed the urn she went out 
once more, and returned, bringing a splendid bouquet of hothouse flowers, 
and a note. Sophie loved flowers br themselves; she especially loved 
hothouse flowers, for the sake of the wealth they typified. Any flowers 
at this season were rarities (for it only wanted two days to the 25th of 
December), and at any season, those blossoms now before her must have 
called forth admiration, not only by their fragrance and beauty, but by 
the exquisite taste of their arrangement. The basket which held them 
was of the prettiest shape and most delicate workmanship, veritable 
wicker lace-work, and damp emerald green moss kept the blossoms and 
leaves as fresh as if they had still been growing on the plauts from 
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which they had been cut. With an exclamation of delight Sophie seized 
the basket. 

* Where did those come from, Janet ?” 

“The groom from Fernheugh brought them, ma’am, about half an 
hour since, but as you told me not to come up till you should ring for 
the urn, I did not bring them in.” 

“That is a commentary on our conversation,” said Madame Frois- 
signac, pointing to the flowers, which, in all the glory of lilac, vermilion, 
gold, pink, azure, and pure waxy white, set off by rich leaves of exquisite 
foliage-plants and delicate exotic ferns, looked (as flowers always do) 
doubly lovely in the bright lamp-light. 

“Yes, perhaps,” answered Sophie, passing her pretty hand lightly over 
the splendid blossoms. 

* But, Sophie, you have not read your note.” 

“No.” 

She opened it slowly ; it was merely a respectful request that she 
would accept the flowers and concert tickets for herself and Madame 
Froissignac, begging also that the writer might have the honour of 
being permitted to be their escort. She handed it to her companion. 

* Do you think it would do ?” 

- “Oh yes; whynot? It will be such a pleasure to be en grande tenue 
once more. The concert itself? Oh, that will doubtless be horrible, 
those English singers are so automatical—no soul, no life; but then we 
shall see, and be seen. By all means let us say yes to this charmingly 
obliging invitation.” 

The élite of Hillingdon and its neighbourhood shuddered next evening 
to see the two French ladies enter the concert-hall escorted by the most 
desirable young man in the county. True, the French people were very 
a they were elegant, lady-like, perfectly proper; accredited, too, 

y the late Lady Maria West, who had had many friends in that quarter 
of England, and who had both written and spoken most strongly in 
favour of Mademoiselle de Lausac, whose natural and acquired graces, 
fine tact, and all but universal adaptability of character, had made her 
rather a favourite. Still, it was more with gentlemen than ladies; and 
there still lingers in many English hearts something of the feeling of 
the old soldier who ‘hated the French because they were all slaves, and 
wore wooden shoes ;” and, worst crime of all, Philip Cranstoune, the 
master of Fernheugh, and of the largest private fortune in that part of 
the world, that he should desert his equals in rank to be the escort of 
two schoolmistresses to a concert, augured that all was not as it should 
be. There was a subdued restlessness among the ladies as the trio 
entered ; opera-cloaks were raised or lowered, wreaths rustled, and feathers 
waved; all feminine eyes—and many masculine ones—were directed 
towards the seats occupied by the little party; and, truth to say, there 
were few amongst the young men who would not have gladly changed 
places,with Philip Cranstoune. 


III. 


GATHERING CLOUDS. 


THE spring was merging into summer, and the hills and dales around 
Fernheugh wore their fairest face; on the high grounds the larch-woods 
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showed their tender green fringes agaist the dark background of the 
Scotch firs ; in the beech-wood, tufts of primroses enamelled the lapis- 
lazuli groundwork of the blue hyacinths; and'the starry wood anemones 
and rich pink lychnis grew in a tangle’ with’ young shoots of ivy; and 
the woolly, curled fronds of fern, all quivering and gleaming in the beau- 
tiful transparent light filtered through young beech-leaves, soft as silk. 
The pic-nic makers of Hillingdon knew Fernheugh and its belongings 
well. Was there not a fishing temple on the:lake, and a great moss-house 
on the rocks above the waterfall? And were there not hundreds of lovely 
sylvan nooks in the woods and groves of thejgld estate, where people 
might dance or dine, make love or mischief, gs taste and opportunity 
directed ? In the beech-wood that lovely May morning, mischief seemed 
to be the power in the ascendant, for Mrs. Cranstoune sat plying her 
crochet-hook, and listening with compressed mouth and heightened 
colour to the words of a younger woman, who sat, beside her on the 
massive trunk of a felled tree. Seen in this moot, Mrs. Cranstoune’s 
face was not pleasant to look at—hard, stern, and resolute; yet the tints 
were still fresh and blooming for the mother of a son grown to manhood; 
and although the plump, rounded outlines of youth had swelled into less 
graceful curves, there was yet enough of comeliness left to enable one to 
believe the fact that Mrs. Cranstoune had in her youth been the belle 
of three counties. Just now you could hardly think, so, for the black 
brows had a trick of knitting themselves together, and overhanging the 
dark fiery eyes when the lady was displeased, and the under-jaw had an 
ominous squareness of set which betokened an ill time for the offender. 
And indeed Mrs. Cranstoune was not a woman to be offended with im- 


punity; she had been her own mistress from a very —_ age, and had 


governed a simple-minded, peaceably-disposed brother with a rod of iron, 
until she married Mr. Cranstoune of Fernheugh, the proudest man in 
the north of England; yet, proud as he was, his wife soon reduced him 
to such admirable order, that he was not only enslaved, but coutent to be 
so. Her children, when they came, and her servants, weré,all,so many 
new individuals to be subjugated, and even in general society she was 
not a little of an autocrat. Her husband’s wealth and position must have 
compelled even a timid woman to some assertion of her importance; 
with such a representative as Mrs. Cranstoune, it may be imagined what 
an influence Fernheugh had on the society in which its mistress moved. 
Inflexible of will, if she desired that a thing should or should not be, 
she persevered until her object was attained ; or if she failed,-which was 
rarely the case, those through whom the failure came were never for- 
given. She had married two daughters to men of her own choosing; 
in one instance the marriage had been a happy one, in the other the 
union was a miserable and disastrous failure. Her son was now a man of 
nearly thirty years old, brave, and fearless of everything save his mother’s 
frown; mat of his gentle blood and unsullied name; and proud, too, 
but in no unworthy sense, of the goodly acres and ample revenues which 
helped to maintain the prestige attached to the house of Cranstoune; 
somewhat obstinate and self-willed, as might be looked for in his mother’s 
son, but with warm and deep affections, of which it was his mother’s 
pride and boast that she had hitherto had the largest share. She was 
one of those women who, while recognising the necessity for her son’s 
marriage, and even desiring such an event, must inevitably hate that 
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son’s wife. Absolute mistress at Fernheugh for forty years, she could 
ill brook the idea that the sceptre must pass from her hand, and another 
queen rule in her stead. The idea was gall and bitterness to her, and it 
would have been none the less bitter had she been assured that the future 
daughter-in-law should possess every charm and quality that can adorn 
womanhood. Judge, then, her horror and indignation at being told as 
a fact that her Philip was unmistakably attracted by an adventuress—a 
schoolmistress, a meretricious Frenchwoman, who brought no better in- 
troduction than extravagant eulogies from that idiot, Lady Maria West, 
who had been utterly undiscerning and silly, and moreover so weak that 
she would have given a certificate for tenderness of heart and high moral 
feeling to Burke and Hare, had they happened to have come in her way, 
or had they known the right way to go to work to obtain it. 

“ Dear Mrs. Cranstoune,” said her companion, in a smooth, sweet, 
gliding sort of voice, which was apt to have an irritating effect on weak 
nerves, “ you say rightly, that poor Lady Maria was, indeed, very weak; 
but perhaps we may look too seriously on this business; surely Mr, 
Cranstoune must be merely amusing himself with a creature like that.” 

* My son is not a man to amuse himself in that way, Miss Anstruther. 
I should regard that as a misfortune next in degree to the evil which I 
at present dread, for I know my son, and the woman with whom he begins 
to what you call ‘ amuse himself,’ will soon be his wife, and I hope I may 
die before I live to see such a sight as that.” 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Cranstoune, you have such a vivid imagination, I am 
sure I should not have told you of those silly reports if I had thought 

‘ou would have taken the matter so much to heart.” 

“I did not need that you should tell me, Miss Anstruther. I feel your 
kindness all the same, however. I am neither deaf, blind, nor stupid, and 
what all my neighbours have been gossiping and whispering about for 
the last six months it is not likely could have been successfully hidden 
from me.” 

“Very true. You are so penetrating and clever, it did seem odd to 
me that you appeared so little shocked when I told my news.” 

“It was no new shock. I know all that has been going on. I have 
known it for the last week.” 

** And does Mr. Cranstoune know that you have heard?” 

“T am a candid woman, Miss Anstruther, and can never disguise m 
feelings. My son must have seen that my manner was cold, constrain 
and disapproving—nay, I know he has noticed it—but, not being as yet 
quite sure of the course which it would be wise and right for me to adopt, 
I have not spoken to him. What you have to-day told me decides my 
conduct. You are guite sure that Madame Froissignac told your milliner 
that her niece was to marry my son?” 

“Oh! quite sure. Mrs. Basset is a most respectable person. I never 
knew her to break her word about sending home one’s things, and you 
know nothing can be more rare or admirable in her class of life than that. 
I assure you, when Mrs, de Benyon gave her'party for her Indian 
brother-in-law, I got my yellow and white——” 

“Thank you, Miss Anstruther. I am sure the details of your costume 
would have delighted any well-constituted mind, and the illustration of 
Mrs. Basset’s punctuality no doubt would have been most reassuring, but 
I must defer the pleasure of hearing them to another time.” 
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“T beg your on, Mrs, Cranstoune; I am sure I can excuse 
being a little me oe hasty just now.” ai 

“Very well! do excuse it, then. If you are a true friend of mine, as 
for thirty years I have believed you to be, you will go home now, and 
leave me to bear my burden as I may. You are really kind, Rebecca, 
only a foolish creature; and try this once if, for my sake, you cannot 
bridle your tongue, and keep your own counsel about this. Of course 
others will talk, but don’t you join in, if you can help it.” 

“You may depend on me, Margaret, I shall be silent; but I cannot 
disguise that I feel this business very much, for I always hoped that we 
should some day be more nearly related, and I am afraid that, led away 
by my hopes, I have talked too much to Mary about Philip.” 

A shade of impatience crossed Mrs. Cranstoune’s face. 

“It is a pity if you have been filling the poor little thing’s head with 
such folly, but, whether for yourself or others, you never were very wise. 
Good-bye. That cloud looks very like a heavy hailstorm, and if so, you 
pa need to make haste, for you can but just reach home before it comes 

own.” 

Miss Anstruther, who delighted in floral adornments to her head-gear, 
immediately became anxious for the safety of her spring bonnet, and 
hurried to the spot where her little phaeton and groom were awaiting 
her, while Mrs. Cranstoune turned moodily towards the house. 

‘Better I had encouraged the affair with Mary Anstruther,” she 
thought, “than that I should be exposed to the humiliation and misery 
of such a business as this. I thought it such a trial to have had three 
daughters and no son, and when a boy came, I was so proud and glad— 
and now——” 

She was by this time at the foot of the grand flight of granite steps 
which led to the chief entrance door of Fernheugh, and, raising her eyes, 
she saw on the broad smooth slab at the top the one who filled her 
thoughts—Philip, her only son, who hitherto had never crossed her will, 
a son of whom any mother might have been proud—a tall, well-knit 
figure, with that indescribable air of “ gentleman’’ stamped on every 
gesture, a handsome face, dark of hue and agreeable in outline, with clear 
brown steady eyes, and a firm mouth, which very pleasant now as it 
smiled on his mother, yet showed capabilities for other less attractive 
phases of expression. Not that Philip Cranstoune was at all an ill-tem- 
pered man, but gentle he was only to his mother, and his quiet, reserved, 
studious temperament rendered him scarcely so popular as he might have 
been with companions of his own sex, for they were a jovial, frank, hearty 
race, those northern squires, and, although they liked and admired Philip, 
yet he brought with him a certain uncomfortable restraint, which some- 
what damped the mirth and restrained the wit of the young fellows, his 

uals, 

“— truth, Mrs. Cranstoune’s jealousy of her son’s attentions had at 
first compelled Philip’s naturally social temperament to barter his secret 
inclination to society for the sake of peace, and the consequence was that 
the boy, prevented from forming friendships and ephemeral attachments, 

d grown into a quiet, rather lonely man. One nascent love-affair with 
Mary Anstruther (the niece of Mrs. Cranstoune’s companion in the 
ibetth-crsed had shown faint signs of life, and Mrs. Cranstoune had 
never had a moment’s peace from that hour until she had quite destroyed 
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all trace of the feeling, for she was a clever woman—only, as women 
sometimes are, a little too clever—and now here was her Philip smiling 
down on her from the top of the steps, and, as the poor woman met his 
eyes, she felt that he was her Philip no more. 

“There you are, mother! I have been looking for you. Is it not a 
splendid morning ?” 

“ Indeed, I scarcely know, Philip.” 

“Not know! Why, what is the matter?” 

For that something was the matter, Mrs. Cranstoune’s voice and face 
made very plain. 

“T was coming to look for you,” said the lady, ignoring for the present 
her son’s question. 

“Were you? Having found me, then, let me hear what cause can 
have made you insensible to the beauty of the morning.” 

“IT have cause enough. Come to my own room, Philip. If what I 
have heard be true, there can be but little beauty in anything for me in 
this world.” 

Her tone was one of absolute despair ; for, skilled in thirty years’ ex- 
perience of her boy’s face and manner, she saw a change which she could 
not analyse, and she felt she had but small need to ask any questions. 
Philip, too, felt that his secret was known, and although ten minutes 
before he would have been rejoiced at the idea, and had even been seek- 
ing an opportunity to tell his mother, yet now something of the old boyish 
terror knocked at his heart as he saw his mother take off her bonnet and 
tee and seat herself in what he had been wont to call “ the chair of 

oom.” 

Mrs. Cranstoune was a courageous woman, and when she met an 
enemy, moral or physical, instead of trying to avoid it, she flew straight 
at its throat. She ow) for one second into the hawk-like eyes of her 
son ; there was sadness there now, but no fear, and she went on: 

“ Philip, I nearly lost my life when I gave you yours, and perhaps for 
that reason—perhaps because you have more of my nature than your 
sisters have—I have loved you better than my other children. You know 
how I have loved you ; how, still comparatively young, I resisted all offers 
to change my state, and remained your mother and your father’s widow, 
and nothing else. Is this true?” 

“True! dearest, dearest mother. Do I not know what I owe you? 
Have I ever refused to acknowledge it? Have we not been less like 
mother and son than friend and friend ?” 

“Yes. And, Philip, must all that cease? Philip, they tell me that 
you are seen in public with a woman who, not being a fit associate for 
me, cannot be a fit wife for my son. You are said to pay her attentions 
which, from you to any woman, must have a meaning. I have been 
proud of my boy’s freedom from fashionable follies and vices. Must I be 
ashamed of him now?” 

Philip was very pale, but his face was calm, and his voice steady. 

“T will not pretend to be ignorant of your meaning. Whoever told 
you, has only forestalled me by a short time, and I am glad that I have 
not been forced to break it to you; for, mother, I know that your love 
for and pride in ine have made you nourish unwarrantable expectations 
on my behalf, and I fear that my choice would not have been yours. But 
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in this case, a man takes happiness or misery for life, and it behoves him 
to please himself. One moment more, dear, dearest mother,” as she was 
about to speak. “ One thing you will please to understand. I have made 
my choice—made it deliberately. In all things else, I am still your 
loving son, as fond and obedient as if I were still a child at your knee, 
but nothing can turn me from this resolve. I am satisfied that Sophie 
is worthy to be my wife. She loves me, and has promised to be mine.” 

‘Stop! or I shall go mad,” cried Mrs. Cranstoune, her dark eyes 
flashing, and her clenched hand upraised. ‘“ Do you, a gentleman born, 
mean to tell your mother that you are resolved to throw away your life 
on a woman of whom you know absolutely nothing? Philip, take care 
while you yet have time. There is a mystery about this woman’s former 
life, and in these days, where there is mystery there is shame. I speak 
for your own sake. To me it will be less than nothing, for if you marry 
her, I swear I will never see your face again. God knows what a bright 
future I had planned for you, but that I could forego, if the woman you 
say you love were but a schoolmistress, but poor, and below you in birth 
and station, sore as would be the wound to my pride and my love, I 
would try to bear it, and in time I might even be content, so that you 
were happy ; but no one knows anything of this accursed Frenchwoman, 
who she is, whence she comes. There have been strange shadowy tales 
afloat concerning her and that wrinkled witch whom she calls her aunt. 
If you persist in this, you break your mother’s heart. Shame and sorrow 
for you would be more than I could bear; and, mark my words, your 
future will avenge me and my ruined hopes.” 

Philip listened quietly, save that his brows knit when his mother in- 
veighed against Sophie, but he uttered no word till Mrs. Cranstoune had 
ceased to speak. Then he said : 

“If any one but my mother had spoken those words against her who 
shall be my wife in the shortest time I can prevail on her to name, I 
should know how to silence the traducer, but with you I am powerless. 
Ah, mother, let me be happy as other men are! See Sophie, learn to 
know, and you must love her. Let me have your blessing and love with 
me in the most important step of my life. People will talk, of course ; let 
them. Neither she nor I care for that. We will go abroad for a year 
or two, till they are tired of the theme, and I do not fear the reception 
that will be given to the woman whom I love and honour when we come 
back. We shall find you still in your old place, and you shall find a 
daughter instead of losing a son. Mother, darling, say I may bring 
Sophie to plead for herself and me ?”’ 

“ Never, infatuated boy! I will not desert you, in the hope that I 
may save you, till there shall be no longer any escape; then I shall leave 
this house, where I have lived happily since I came to it a young wife, 
and I shall never enter it more ?” 

“ Well, mother, however I may regret your resolve, I owe a duty to 
Sophie as well as to you. As to the mystery at which you hint, it is no 
mystery to me; there is nothing worse than poverty to conceal. The 
misconduct of others, who were dear to her, makes her willing to throw 
a veil over the past. For herself, she is pure and innocent as an angel, 
and as I am no longer a boy, I must claim the right of every sane man 
to judge what is most for his happiness. Why will you turn away from 
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me now? I can clear up all that seems dark in Sophie’s life. Although 
lad and proud in her love, I can be but half happy while my mother is 
enemy. Will——” 

“‘ Enough, Philip, my heart and my head are aching. I wish I had 
died before I saw this miserable day. For months I have known a change 
in you, but I never feared this. Leave me now; leave me to think, to 
try to realise. Oh, Philip, Philip, your mother on her knees implores 
you to wait; only wait ; time wil show the truth.” 

“‘ My honour, as well as my love, is pledged, mother; and the very 
scandals you alluded to are but additional reasons why I should hasten 
to give myself the right to defend one who is dearer to me than all the 
world.” 

Mrs. Cranstoune rose to her feet, repulsing her son’s aid, and motion- 
ing with her hand towards the door, she turned silently to her bed- 
chamber, closing the door between the two rooms. Philip, left alone, 
stood for a moment looking gloomily out of the window, but he neither 
saw the golden May sunshine, nor heard the mad joy of the delirious birds. 
The prize was within reach of his hand, the beautiful woman he loved 
was all but his wife, yet his heart was heavy and sad, for disobedience 
was a novelty to him, and his mother’s anger and sorrow were terrible to 
bear. He must have comfort, and she who could give it him was busy 
now with her uncongenial, hard daily work. He must wait. Slowly, 
slowly time moved for the next two hours, and then Philip mounted his 
horse and rode to Hillingdon. 

He found his lovely Sophie pale and worried-looking; her pupils had 
just left. The English governess, a woman no longer young, who had 
worn out health, beauty, and temper in the cause of Lindley Murray, was 
seated at a table in the drawing-room, touching up a drawing belonging 
to one of the pupils; Madame Froissignac was doing something intricate 
with chenille cord and large pearl beads; and Sophie, pale and tired, as I 
have said, leaned back in an easy-chair, her eyes closed and her hand to 
her forehead. ‘To them entered Philip. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Philippe, I am so glad you have arrived; this poor 
Sophie she is weary for you.” 

Sophie opened her eyes, and languidly extended her hand to her lover, 

Froissignac’s ferret eyes watching them both keenly. Miss 
Roberts gave her subdued greeting to the young man, and gathering her 
belongings, prepared to leave the room, as did Madame Froissignac. 
Philip feebly feigned a wish that they should not disturb themselves, but 
poor Miss Roberts escaped at once, and madame, with a grin and a word 
or two, followed her example. | 

“‘ Now, Sophie, what is the matter?” asked Philip, tenderly. ‘You 
look wretchedly, and your hands are burning.” 

“Oh, Philip, I am so wretched. I think and think till my brain seems 
distracted.” 

“ My dear Sophie, what special cause have you had for sorrow since 
yesterday? I left you then happy, as I thought.” 

“Yes, I am always happy when you are with me, but when you go it 
all comes over me; I feel then the irreparable harm I am doing you. 
Philip, I lay awake all night trying to bring my courage to the point of 
giving you up, and I know I am right; our paths should never have 
crossed each other. Iam not fit for you, Iam not worthy of you. Go 
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your way, and let me go mine. I will leave this at once, and you shall 
never hear of me again. I am a miserable, unfortunate woman, and ought 
never to have raised my thoughts to you.” 

‘My own Sophie, you must be ill, very ill, or you could not talk in 
thisway. Do I not know every thought of your dear heart? DoI not 
love you as man never before loved woman? Have you not told me a 
thousand times that you loved me?” 

“ Oh yes, yes,” she murmured, “ Were it not for that, I should not 
suffer.” 

“‘ My dearest, you are all the world to me, I shall try to be as much to 
you. There is no use in waiting longer in the hope that my mother may 
consent. I have tried and failed, to my sorrow I confess, but there is a 
limit to a parent’s authority. I have long been my own master, and now, 
Sophie, I must be yours; the sooner I have a right to defend you, the 
better for me and for you, and perhaps when my mother sees that oppo- 
sition is useless, she may look on us with favour. Go away from this! 
Yes, you shall, but as my wife, loved, cherished, and protected. Has your 
blue fit passed off yet?” 

“ T am better, but, Philip, it is because you are here. Believe me when 
I say that you will be happier without me. I can bring you nothing but 
trouble.” 

“Tam only too glad to compound for the trouble, so that I have you 
as well. No more of that, my Sophie. When I leave you I shall go to 
madame, and see what she says about the day. It must be very soon. If 
I do not watch you, I shall find you gone some fine morning.” 

Sophie smiled a faint, forced smile. “ You might be glad if it were 
so,” she said. 

‘My sibyl! your sayings are beyond measure obscure. When I 
shall have you, 1 shall have everything life can give me. And now, 
Sophie, you must be bright and happy; I have business at my lawyer's 
to attend to, and shall be forced to leave you. I must first see Madame 
Froissignac, however. You are to remain here quietly; you have 
nothing to do with our conference—but, my dearest, have you thought of 
what I spoke about yesterday? I like madame less and less.” 

“ She will not trouble us, Philip ; she pines to return to France, and your 
noble generosity has enabled me to be easy as to her future. Oh! how 
good you are tome! I swear tobe a good woman—a good wife to you. 
Once again I give you your chance, I set you free. Iam not fit to be 
your wife—leave me and go.” 

* No, you are not fit to be my wife; you are fit to be an empress—an 
angel.” 

‘And with a hundred fond absurdities Philip closed the lips of his be- 
trothed, and went in search of madame, whom he found singing wonder- 
ful roulades in a cracked voice, and still weaving her meshes of chenille 
and pearls, 

By-and-by Sophie heard the hall door close, and her lover's step ring- 
ing on the flags of the footway. She went to the window and watched 
till he turned a corner, and in her watching she was so absorbed, that 
madame had entered the room, and was close to her before she heard her. 

‘Ha! you are gazing after your chevalier; if I did not know what I 
know, I should really think you had allowed yourself the luxury of a 
passion once more,” 
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Sophie turned on her a look of scorn and disgust. ‘ You may think 
as you please. Yes, I do love him; there is such a thing as repentance 
—such a thing as atonement. That man’s love has saved me; with my 
whole heart I return it. Who could help it ?—not I. I begin a new life 
henceforth—surely, surely, Heaven allows a sinner to turn back !” 

“ Exaltée ! a Magdalena! a St. Catharine of Sienna! oh, Jules and 
Monsieur le Vicomte! why are you not here? How they will laugh 
when I recount this reformation! But, my demoiselle, take care, you 
have been indiscreet. Monsieur Philippe was uneasy; he could not 
understand your allusions; he asked me what you had had to vex you. 
Bah! I told him the work was too much for you, that your health was 
giving way, and now, in one little month, you shall be Madame Philippe. 
See, I have a cheque for one hundred pounds; we must pay our debts, 
that Madame Cranstoune may have no little billets coming in to her 
husband.” 

“ He gave you that !” 

“ Yes, he would have given twice that, but I feared to seem too eager. 
You see I have your interest at my heart. This will pay all, and leave 
a few pounds for wedding-day robes ; that is all you need have. Your 
dresses are all handsome, and men do not know one from another. You 
are going to travel, too, and when you want new robes you will be his 
wife, and he must get them. He thinks this is for them. Be wise, 
petite ; one does not often meet with sucha man. Love him! Yes, I 
give you the permission. I have almost a mind to be your rival; but, 
ma foi! you look as if there were question of a funergl, and not a 
wedding. From whom was that letter of this morning? “Has it caused 
this gloom ?” 

“ My letters are mine; you have got all you wanted. You can never 
more have fear of poverty ; he is gone to conclude that affair. And then 
we part. I forgive you the harm you have done me.” 

The old woman laughed. “Ha! she forgives that I have made her 
fortune—she forgives that I did not leave her where I found her !” 

“TI wish you had—oh! I wish I had never seen you.” 

“ Bah! you cause me disgust. You are too weak to be either bad or 
good, save by fits. I should not wonder if one of your accesses of peni- 
tence should spoil all yet. I am glad to separate my fortunes from 

ours. I wish you were safely the wife of monsieur. But the letter ?”’ 

“T shall tell you nothing of the letter.” 

“ Ah! have we secrets? Well, be it so; I have business on my hands. 
I leave you with your Jove and your secret.” 

Sophie took up a book from the table, and sat by the window, without 
once turning a leaf, for about half an hour, at the end of which time 
she saw Madame Froissignac leave the house. Then she took her desk 
and wrote a short letter, which, despite its conciseness, seemed to call for 
much thought—nay, not less than three sheets of paper were spoiled and 
torn into minute fragments before the note was to her mind; and when 
it was finished, folded, sealed, and addressed, the writer put on her bonnet 
and mantle and set off to post it. The address was “John Hope 
Carnagie, Esq., Post-office, Hamleigh (to be left till called for).” 


THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


By Witiiam Harrison AINSWORTH. 


INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Calla, calla, Julio Cesar, Annibal, Scipion, 


Viva la fama de Borbon ! 
Song of the Spanish Soldiers. 
Book the ffirst. 
THE AFFRONT. 
I, 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 


On a fine day, in the early part of June, 1523, a splendid 
cavalcade, consisting of three Randel well-mounted gentlemen, 
habited in velvet, and each having a massive gold chain round his 
neck, entered the Forest of Fontainebleau from the side of Nemours, 
and proceeded along an avenue bordered by noble trees towards 
the palace. 

For the most part, the persons composing this brilliant troop were 
young and handsome cavaliers, whose looks and haughty bearing 
proclaimed their high birth, but there were some veterans among 
them, whose bronzed visages and martial deportment showed that 
they had served in many a hard campaign. But all were equally 
richly attired in the sumptuous livery of their leader—black velvet 
embroidered with gold—and their pourpoints and the housings of 
their steeds bore a princely badge, woven in gold, together with a 
sword wrought in the same material, which denoted that their lord 
held the office of Constable, one of the highest military dignities 
of France. 

The leader of the troop, a very striking personage, whom it 
was impossible to regard without interest, was a man of large 
Stature, with handsome, strongly-marked features, very stern in 
expression. An ample chest and muscular throat indicated the 
possession of great personal strength, but his frame, though stalwart, 
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was admirably proportioned, and it was easy to discern, from the 
manner in which he bestrode his steed—a powerful black charger 
—that he wasa consummate horseman. His looks and deportment 
were those of one accustomed to command. If not absolutely 

oung, he was in the very prime of life, being just thirty-three. 
His complexion was swarthy, his eyes dark and piercing, and his 
beard, which he wore oaieie long, black as jet. His firm-set 
mouth betokened inflexible resolution, while his towering forehead 
indicated great sagacity. Though he was magnificently arrayed, his 
bearing showed that he was not one of the silken gallants who 
thronged the gay and chivalrous court of Frangois I., and who de- 
lighted in the banquet, the masquerade, or the tournay—but a 
hardy warrior, who had displayed prowess in the field, and could 
lead hosts to conquest. 

Like his followers, this noble-looking personage was clad in 
black velvet, but his habiliments were ornamented with precious 
stones. His girdle was set thick with gems, as was the handle of 
his poniard, and his plumed toque was ornamented in a similar 
manner. Around his neck he wore the superb collar of the order 
of Saint Michael, bestowed upon him by Frangois I., and upon 
the caparisons of his steed was embroidered a sword, a symbol 
of the dignity with which he had been invested some eight years 
ago, on the accession of the Duke d’Angouléme to the throne of 

rance. 

This noble warrior, who equalled Roland in bravery and 
military science, was the illustrious Charles de Bourbon, Con- 
stable of France. At this time Bourbon was the most redoubtable 
person in the kingdom, as well from his daring and ambitious 
character, as from the power which he derived from his vast pos- 
sessions. As the second prince of the blood—the Duc d’Alengon 
being the first—he was not many degrees removed from the throne, 
which the descendants of his hoae occupied at a later period. 
Sprung from Saint-Louis, by that monarch’s sixth son, he was 
head of the branch Bourbon-Montpensier, and had espoused Su- 
zanne, daughter of the Duchess Bourbon-Beaujeu, herself the 
eldest daughter of Louis XI., and widow of Duke Pierre de 
Bourbon. The Duchess Suzanne had died about six months pre- 
viously, leaving Bourbon without issue, for her three children had 
preceded her to the grave. 

The Constable de Bourbon’s possessions were immense. Whole 
provinces belonged to him, in which he exercised feudal sove- 
reignty. His titles were Duke de Bourbon, Duke d’ Auvergne, 
Comte de Montpensier, Comte de Forez, Comte de la Marche, 
Vicomte of Carlat and Murat, and Seigneur of Combrailles and 
La Roche en Reigniers. In Poitou he had the duchy of Chatel- 
leraut, and in Picardy the earldom of Clermont. These vast pos- 
sessions, combined with his pretensions to the throne and ambitious 
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character, naturally excited the jealousy of Francois I. Other 
causes conspired to heighten the king’s dislike of him. The 
victory of Marignan, which signalised the first campaign of Fran- 
gois in Italy, and gained for him the duchy of Milan, was virtually 
won by Bourbon. Though the Gonstetile did not boast of the 
achievement, his haughty manner offended the king, who sought 
on several occasions to lower his pride, but only succeeded in 
irritating him. 

In Louise de Savoie, Duchess d’Angouléme, and mother of the 
king, Bourbon found an active and powerful enemy. Though she 
was thirteen years older than the Constable, the duchess had con- 
ceived a violent passion for him, and in order to forward his ambi- 
tious views, Bourbon feigned to respond to it. But he soon threw 
off the mask, and treated her with indifference. For a time, the 
Duchess d’Angouléme contented herself with brooding over her 
wrongs, perhaps believing her faithless lover would return, but 
when he completed his perfidy by uniting himself to Suzanne de 
Bourbon-Beaujeu, an alliance which greatly increased his wealth 
and power, by uniting two branches of the family, the hostility of 
the feces took a more decided form. By her advice the large 
pensions bestowed upon Bourbon by the king were recalled, and 
other indignities were offered him. 

Bourbon was too proud to complain of these unworthy pro- 
ceedings, but his mother-in-law, the haughty old Duchess de 
Bourbon-Beaujeu, sought an interview with the Duchess d’ Angou- 
léme, and bitterly reproached her with the injustice done to her 
son-in-law. The indignation and menaces of the daughter of 
Louis XI. produced some effect, and the .Duchess d’Angouléme 
peneee that the pensions should be restored. But she did not 

eep her word. 

ourbon worthily avenged himself by making it manifest that 
he was independent of court patronage. On the birth of his son 
he prayed the king to stand sponsor ‘for the child, and Frangois 
assented. ‘The baptismal ceremony took place at the Chateau de 
Moulins, and the entertainments given on the occasion were on a 
scale of more than fegal splendour, the Constable’s retinue being 
larger and more magnificent than that of the king. Frangois 
was greatly offended at this display, and his mother took advan- 
tage of his anger to propose to him a scheme for the complete 
humiliation of the haughty duke. This was no less than to despoil 
Bourbon of all his vast possessions—an iniquitous design which 
she proposed to accomplish by setting up a claim to the succes- 
sion as direct heiress of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon. 


The claim was as unjust as iniquitous, but the Chancellor Duprat, 

who owed his post to her, and who was her confidant and adviser, 

told her that by suborning the judges, and by using all the influence 

of the king, it could be established. For a long time Frangois 
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refused to listen to the odious proposition, but his mother per- 
sisted, and in the end he yielded. e duchess was aided in her 
vindictive plan by the numerous enemies whom Bourbon’s pride 
had raised up against him, but chiefly by the king’s favourite, the 
Admiral Bonnivet, the rival and enemy of the Constable. 

Bonnivet, of whom we shall have to speak more fully anon, was 
the handsomest man at court, and distinguished as much for his gal- 
lantry as for his remarkable graces of person. Envy of Bourbon’s 
rank and power, apprehension that he might regain his influence over 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, and through her govern the king, con- 
spired to make Bonnivet dread and detest the Constable, and he 
became a ready instrument in the duchess’s hands, losing no oppor- 
tunity of inflaming the king’s anger against the best and bravest of 
his nobles. A scornful remark of Bourbon converted Bonnivet into 
an implacable enemy, and made him eager for the Constable’s de- 
struction. A magnificent féte was given by the Admiral at his 
chateau in Poitou. Resolved that Sashes should witness his 
rival’s splendid hospitality, the king took him to Bonnivet’s 
chateau, and thinking to mortify him, asked him if he did not 
think it splendid? 

“T have only one fault to find, sire,” replied Bourbon. “The 
cage is too large and too fine for the bird.” 

“You are piqued, cousin,” rejoined the king. “ You are jealous 
of the Admiral.” 

“ T jealous of Bonnivet!” exclaimed Bourbon, with deep scorn. 
“ How could I be jealous of one whose ancestors would have 
deemed it an honour to be esquires in my house?” 

This bitter speech was reported by the king to his favourite, 
and, as we have said, rendered the latter Bourbon’s implacable foe. 

From this moment, Bonnivet wanted no urging from the 
Duchess d’Angouléme to injure Bourbon in the Ling’s opinion. 
Nothing but the downfal of the Constable would now content 
him. Moved by his favourite’s representations, which were 
seconded by the wily Duprat, and yielding to his own jealous 
ome 4 the king at last gave consent to a measure which was 

t with disastrous consequences to hintself, and nearly cost 


frau 
any om throne. A feudal ee was commenced by the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, designed to 


: 2, de ispossess the Constable de Bourbon of 
his vast territories. This suit, impolitic as well as unjust, was 
sustained by the king’s advocate, Lizet, and by the duchess’s advo- 
cate, Guillaume Poyet. It was impolitic, we say, for it was under- 
taken at a juncture when a war with the Emperor Charles V. 
caused Frangois to require the aid of all his great nobles, and 
especially of so sagacious a commander as Bourbon. From its 
importance and long duration, and from the illustrious personages 
concerned in it, the process excited the attention of all Europe, and 
the wily Emperor failed not to take advantage of the opportunity 
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of alienating so able a commander as Bourbon, and caused secret 
overtures to be made to him. Henry VIII., also discerning the 
great mistake that Francois had committed, entered into a league 
with the Emperor to reduce the power of France. Both these 
monarchs regarded Bourbon as the most important auxiliary they 
could obtain; but Frangois, insensible to the danger, allowed the 
process to go on. That the issue would be adverse to the Con- 
stable, little doubt could be entertained. The Parliament of 
Paris showed themselves disposed to comply with the king’s 
wishes, and it was almost certain that a decree would be pro- 
nounced in favour of the Duchess dAngouléme. But before the 
matter was decided, Suzanne de Bourbon died, leaving the duke, 
as we have stated, without issue. 

This event, which revived the smouldering fire in the breast of the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, and awakened new hopes, caused her to 
suspend operations for a time. Bourbon had been a widower 
for six months, during which he had remained at the Chateau de 
Moulins, when he was summoned by the king to Fontainebleau, and 
set out at once, attended, as was his custom, by a numerous and 
splendid escort. He rested on the last night of his journey at the 

hateau de Nemours, in order to reach Fontainebleau at noon. 

Amid the crowd of nobles and gentlemen who accompanied 
him were René de Bretagne, Comte de Penthiévre, and Jean de 
Poitiers, Seigneur de Saint-Vallier, and Comte de Valentinois. 
The latter belonged to one of the oldest families in France, and 
had been governor of Dauphiné during the reign of the late kin 
Louis XII. He had raised a large number of men for Frangois I. 
during the war in Italy, and, like Bourbon, had good cause to 
complain of the king’s neglect and ingratitude. Saint- Vallier’s 
daughter, the beautiful Diane de Poitiers, had recently married 
Louis de Brézé, Comte de Maulévrier, grand seneschal of Nor- 
mandy. Saint-Vallier was somewhat stricken in years, his beard 
and locks were grizzled, and his noble countenance had a grave 
and melancholy expression, as if he foresaw the misfortunes in 
store for him. e was a man of the highest honour, and 
Bourbon, who had great faith in his judgment, generally 
consulted him. Of the gentlemen in attendance upon the Con- 
stable, the two in whom he chiefly confided were the Seigneurs 
Pompérant and Lurcy, both young men of good family, graceful 
in exterior, mettlesome, proud, and eager for distinction. 

Since the accession of Francois I., the old feudal chateau of 
Philippe Auguste and Saint-Louis had been almost entirely 
demolished, and had given place to a superb palace, reared in the 
style of the Renaissance. Francois I. ~~ y not as yet com- 
0 his grand designs, but he had done enough to make the 

alace of Fontainebleau one of the noblest structures in France. 
Its splendid apartments were full of objects of art, paintings, and 
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sculpture brought from Italy, and its glorious gallery, just com- 
pleted, was richly decorated. The old walls and moat of the 
medizval chiteau had given place to delicious gardens, with broad 
terraces, parterres, alleys, fountains, lakes, bosquets, and all that 
could contribute to enjoyment. As Bourbon drew near the palace, 
and gazed at its magnificent facade, he could not refuse it the meed 
of admiration it so well deserved. 

The approach of the Constable and his suite was watched by a 
number of arquebusiers, pages, ms, and serving-men, collected 
in the outer court, or grouped upon the great horse-shoe stairs 
leading to the principal entrance of the palace. Various comments 
were made by these persons on the number and splendour of 
the Constable’s retinue, and the general opinion seemed to be 
that the king would take offence at the display. Among the 
observers were two magnificently-attired seigneurs, who, being 
stationed on the summit of the lofty stairs, commanded a complete 
view of the scene. Evidently, from the respect with which they 
were treated, these persons were of the highest rank. The most 
noticeable of the two—though both were noticeable—was a very 
distinguished-looking man, in age about thirty-five, though he did 
not look so much, and possessing features of classical regularity, 
and a figure of incomparable grace. In stature he was a little 
above the ordinary height, and his deportment was haughty and 
commanding. His rich brown locks were shorn close, as was then 
the mode, and he wore a pointed beard A Espagnole. Both for 
his graceful exterior and fascinating manner he seemed formed to 
captivate, and indeed almost alli those whom he had addressed— 
and he made the highest dames his mark—had found him irre- 
sistible. He was accounted the handsomest, as well as the most 
accomplished cavalier at court, and excelled all his compeers in 
manly exercises, as he surpassed them in grace. 

This preux chevalier was Guillaume Gouflier de Boisy, Seigneur 
de Bonnivet, Admiral of France. From the favour bestowed 
upon him by his royal master, he was called “le Grand Mignon 
du Roi.” Audacious in love as in war, equally at home in 
the mélée or at the masked ball, Bonnivet was the most gal- 
lant and profligate personage of the most gallant and profligate 
court in Europe. Tie had fought by the side of his royal master 
at the battle of Marignan, and was subsequently sent by Fran- 
cois as ambassador-extraordinary to England, where he distinguished 
himself at the gorgeous court of Henry VIII. by his unparalleled 
magnificence. Brave to a fault, rash, enterprising, spiritual, lively, 
a boon companion, inordinately addicted to gallantry, Bonnivet 
exactly suited the king. A perfect courtier, he maintained his 
influence over Francois, while he strengthened his position by in- 
gratiating himself with the king’s mother. His prodigality was 
excessive, and his audacity in love affairs unparalleled. If 
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we are to believe Brantome, he resorted to the most extraordinary 
stratagems in the ne neg of his amours, and had trap-doors 
contrived in the chambers of his chateau. He was the secret 
lover of the king’s mistress, the beautiful Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand, and he even dared to raise his eyes to the Duchess 
d’Alengon, the king’s sister. To Louise de Savoie he was so 
subservient, that he became little better than her tool, but she 
requited him by showering favours on his head. It was by her 
desire that the command of the army of Guienne was bestowed 
upon him; and he had but recently returned to court, flushed 
with the successes he had gained over the Spaniards in Fontarabia. 
Vain and presumptuous, Bonnivet had offended most of the old 
commanders, but, being supported by the king and the duchess, 
he was unassailable. 

The person who stood next to Bonnivet, and who watched 
Bourbon’s approach with as much surprise and as much curiosity 
as the Admiral, was very different in appearance and manner from the 
royal favourite, though equally richly attired. Though not hand- 
some, he had a striking countenance, and his deportment was proud 
and martial. He was no other than the renowned Anne de Mont- 
morency, one of the haughtiest and wealthiest nobles of France, 
and one of the bravest of her captains. Though he did not 
envy Bonnivet the king’s favour, nor seek to supplant him, he 
held him in contempt, and would probably have rejoiced in his 
downfal. Montmorency belonged to a ruder and hardier school 
than that represented by the Admiral, and had distinguished him- 
self by many feats of arms and personal courage. On account of 
his valour and military skill he had just been named a marshal of 
France by the king. 

“ By Heaven! it is the Constable de Bourbon!” cried Bonnivet. 
“ What brings him to Fontainebleau?” 

“I know not,” replied Montmorency, “but I trust he may 
be restored to the king’s favour, and this abominable process 
abandoned.” 

“That is not likely to be the case,” remarked Bonnivet. “If 
Bourbon humbles himself, the king may overlook his faults—not 
otherwise.” 

“T have yet to learn what faults he has committed,” said Mont- 
morency. “I know he has been unjustly treated, and so I shall 
not hesitate to tell the king.” 

“You had better not say as much to the duchess,” remarked 
Bonnivet. 

“Wherefore not?” demanded the marshal. “If this suit is 
pressed to an issue, mischievous consequences are sure to follow, 
and I therefore hope it may be amicably arranged. From 
Bourbon’s appearance here, I augur favourably. If I can help to 
set the matter right, I will.” 
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“Take my advice, marshal, and do not meddle in the matter,” 
said Bonnivet. You will only incur the duchess’s displeasure.” 

“T care not for that,” said Montmorency. 

“ And yet it is to the duchess you owe your baton. You are 
ungrateful, monsieur le maréchal.” 

These words were not uttered by Bonnivet, but by a singular 
personage, who had approached them unawares, and listened to 
their discourse. On turning, Montmorency beheld Triboulet, the 
king’s jester. The court buffoon wore the parti-coloured garb 
proper to his office, and carried a bauble in his kand. Misshapen 
im person, he had high shoulders, long arms, large feet and hands, 
and an immense head. His brow was low, his eyes lighted up by 
a malicious flame, and his countenance altogether had a cunning 
and el! expression, which inspired fear while it excited 
mirth. 

Immediately behind Triboulet stood a tall, thin man, whose ap- 
pearance offered a striking contrast to that of the jester. This 
personage wore a black taffeta robe with loose sleeves, and a silken 
skull-cap of the same hue, which set off his sallow features. His 
eves were thoughtful in. expression, and a long grey beard, de- 
scending to his girdle, added materially to the gravity of his 
Hs This individual was the renowned Cornelius Agrippa, 
who after — years of travel and strange adventure in Germany, — 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, and England, now formed part of 
the royal household of France, and occupied the post of physician 
and astrologer to the Duchess d’Augouléme, who had great faith 
in his medical and mystic lore. Though the courtiers affected to 
deride Agrippa’s predictions, and sometimes charged him with 
dealing in the black art, they nevertheless stood in great awe of him. 

“Why dost charge me with ingratitude, thou ribald knave?” 
said Montmorency to the jester. 

“Because you turn upon your benefactress,” replied Triboulet. 

“Bah! I have got no more than my due,” said Montmorency. 
“Thou shouldst talk of my ingratitude to the duchess—a propos 
of the Constable de Bourbon.” 

“ Her co gee has no reason to be grateful to the Constable,” 
said Triboulet, with a strange grin. 

“But the king has,” rejoimed Montmorency. “ Without him, 
Marignan would scarce have been won. I would rather lose my 
marshal’s baton than Bourbon should be deprived of his posses- 
sions. 

“The king shall hear of this,’ muttered Bonnivet. “Did the 
stars tell you that Bourbon would come here to-day, learned sir?” 
he added to Cornelius Agrippa. 

“T expected him,” replied the philosopher. 


“Then possibly you know his errand?” continued Bonnivet, 
with an incredulous smile. 
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“T know it,” replied Agrippa, gravely. “TI could tell you wh 
he comes, and what will befal ‘in but I care not to in the 
future to those who mock my lore. The star of Bourbon is tem- 

rarily obscured. But it will break out with added splendour. 
This day is the turning-point of his destiny. If he stays here he 
will be great—but if he departs he will be greater.” 

“ How are we to interpret that, compére?” inquired Triboulet. 

“ As you will,” rejoined Agrippa, contemptuously. “The words 
of wisdom are unintelligible to fool. But mark me, messeigneurs,” 
he added to Bonnivet and Montmorency. “The destinies of the 
king, the duchess, and the Constable, are this day linked together 
—but the influencing power resides in Bourbon.” ' 

“Why in him? Explain your meaning, doctor!” demanded 
Bonnivet. 

“T have said all I care to say,” replied Agrippa. “But here 
comes the Constable. Will you stay and bid him welcome?” 

“ No, I will in, and inform the king of his arrival,” said Bon- 
nivet. 

“ You will find his majesty in the grand gallery,” said Agrippa. 
“T left him there, not many minutes since, with the Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand.” 

Pe ; will go thither,” replied Bonnivet, hastening across the ves- 
tibule. 

“ Methinks the Constable is like a wild beast about to fall into 
a trap,” remarked Triboulet to the astrologer. “Were I the 
king, if I once caught him, I would not let him go.” 

“Neither would I,” replied Agrippa, significantly. “But his 
majesty cannot read the future.” 

By this time Bourbon had dismounted from his charger, and 
was received with the ceremony due to his exalted rank by the 
chamberlain, who descended the stairs to meet him. Pages, 
esquires, and gentlemen bowed as the haughty Constable mounted 
the steps, and when he reached the summit the Marshal de Mont- 
morency advanced to meet him, and a very cordial greeting passed 
between them. 

“T am right glad to see you here again, prince,” said the 
marshal. “I hope we shall soon gather fresh laurels together in 
the Milanese.” 

“T should rejoice to fight by your side,” replied Bourbon. “ But 
I know not why I have been sent for by the king.” 

“Have you been sent for?” said Montmorency, surprised. “I 
thought you came of your own accord. So much the better. You 
will be well received. The king is in a very gracious humour— 
and so is the duchess.” 

“Ah! the duchess!” exclaimed Bourbon, with an expression 
of deep disgust. 

“You do not speak of her highness as she speaks of you, 
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rince,” observed Triboulet. “I have heard her sigh and seen 
“ change colour at the mention of your name.” 

Bourbon made no reply to this remark, but graciously returned 
the salutation addressed to him by Cornelius Agrippa. A slight 
sign from the astrologer, who was standing within the vestibule, 
drew him towards him. 

“T would fain have a word with your highness,” said Agrippa, as 
the Constable approached him. “I have been consulting your 
horoscope.” 

“Ha! what have you found therein, good doctor?” asked 
Bourbon, who was by no means free from superstition. 

“Much,” replied Agrippa, gravely. “This is a critical hour 
with you, prince—the most critical hour of your existence, since it 
forms the turning-point of your career. According as you now act, 
so will your future destiny be influenced. Comply with certain 
propositions which will be made you, and which will in no respect 
affect your honour, and your position will be assured, and you will 
be elevated to almost supreme power. Decline them——” 

“ What then?” demanded Bourbon, fixing his dark eyes search- 
ingly upon the astrologer. 

“Decline them, I repeat,” pursued Agrippa, “and you will 
incur great perils—very great perils—but you will baffle the 
schemes of your enemies, and obtain brilliant successes.” 

‘You promise this, doctor?” cried Bourbon, eagerly. 

“The stars promise it you, prince, not I,” returned Agrippa. 
“But Ihave more to tell, if you have courage to hear it,” he 
added, gravely. 

“ Say on !—let me know all,” cried Bourbon. 

“You will not long enjoy your triumph. You will meet a 
warrior’s death before the walls of a great city.” 

“'The very death I covet,” said the Constable. “Take this, 
doctor,” he added, detaching a gem from his doublet, and giving 
it him. “ Your prognostication decides me.” 

“ A word mere and I have done,” said Agrippa, lowering his 
tone. “You will gain friends as powerful as those you will lose. 
There are other monarchs who can better appreciate your noble 
qualities than the King of France.” 

Bourbon looked at the astrologer, as if he would fain question 
him further, but the latter signified by a glance that he had 
nothing more to impart, and the Constable left him and followed 
the chamberlain, who led him across the vestibule towards the 


doors of the grand gallery, before which ushers and a guard of hal- 
berdiers were stationed. 
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II. 


FRANCOIS I. 


THE magnificent gallery which we are now about to enter had 
only just been completed, and formed the principal ornament of 
the palace, though it was subsequently eclipsed by another and yet 
more magnificent gallery reared by Henri II. The gallery of 
Frangois i, which still exists, though reft of some of its ancient 
splendour, was of great length, admirably proportioned, and pos- 
sessed a superb plafond, painted by the best Italian masters, and 
supported by a grand gilt cornice. The walls were adorned with 
pe figures of goddesses and nymphs carved in oak, and be- 
tween these statues were introduced admirable paintings. On either 
side were lofty windows with deep embrasures, embellished like 
the walls with carvings and paintings. The windows on the left 
looked on an exquisite orange-garden, while those on the right 
commanded a spacious court, with a fountain, a chef-d’ceuvre of 
art, in the midst of it. 

At the upper end of the grand gallery a brilliant party was now 
assembled. Chief among them, not merely in point of rank, but 
for his lofty stature, majestic and graceful deportment, and splendid 
habiliments, was Frangois I. At this period, the king, who was 
still under thirty, was in the full éclat of his manly beauty. So 
lofty was his stature, that he towered above the tallest of his 
courtiers, and his person was strongly but admirably proportioned. 
With his remarkable physiognomy, rendered familiar by the 
breathing portrait of Titian, all are acquainted. All can conjure 
up that countenance, so handsome, intellectual, refined, haughty, sar- 
castic, of which perhaps the sole fault was that the principal feature 
was too prominent—a peculiarity which caused the monarch to be 

opularly surnamed Frangois le grand nez. The king’s eyes were 
lok and full of fire, and his clear skin was set off by a pointed 
beard. His brown locks were cut short, in consequence of a severe . 
wound he had received on the head, and as a matter of course the 
fashion had been followed by his courtiers. His teeth were mag- 
nificent, and were constantly displayed, his countenance being rarel 
without a smile. His expression was jovial and good humoured, 
though somewhat proud and sarcastic; his deportment full of 
majesty, but he was so affable that he set all who approached him 
atease. Familiarity, however, was never attempted with Frangois, 
even by his greatest favourites. In a word, he fully merited the 
appellation to which he aspired, and which was universally be- 
stowed upon him, of the First Gentleman in Europe. 

Frangois I. was not remarkable merely for his personal accom- 
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lishments and graces. His mental qualifications were of a very 
Ligh order. Ifnot erudite or profound, he was well read. He was 
fond of poetry, and was himself a poet. He delighted in romances of 
chivalry, “ Lancelot du Lac,” “ Garin le Lorrain,” and took for his 
model the peerless “Amadis de Gaule.” In consequence of his pre- 
dilection for them, the favourite books with the gallants and dames 
of his court were “ Gérard de Nevers,” “ Pierre de Provence et la 
Belle Magueloune,” and “ Petit Jehan de Saintré.” Not merely 
was Francois I. a lover of literature, and a patron of poets and men 
of learning, but he warmly encouraged the arts, and his court was 
frequented by the best painters, sculptors, and architects, whom he 
brought from Italy. 

Endowed with some of the highest and noblest qualities, by 
nature frank, loyal, and chivalrous, though fiery and impetuous, 
passionately fond of war, and always thirsting for military re- 
nown, Frangois was a perfect type of the nation over which 
he ruled, on next to Henri IV., who to a certain extent based 
himself upon him, is the best loved of the French monarchs. 
His splendid person and noble features, his kingly deportment, 
his accomplishments, his martial tastes, his courage, his address 
in the tilt-yard and in the management of arms of all kinds, pike, 
rapier, two-handed sword, his unequalled skill and grace in horse- 
manship, his jovial humour, his bonhomie, his devotion to the fair 
sex, are dwelt upon with satisfaction, and his faults overlooked 
or forgotten. The following poetical portrait of him is far too 
brightly coloured :- 

C’est luy qui a grace et parler de maitre, 

Digne d’avoir sur tous droit et puissance, 

7 sans nommer, se peut assez connoitre. 
’est luy qui a de tout la connoissance. 

De sa beauté il est blanc et vermeil, 

Les cheveux bruns, de grande et belle taille ; 

En terre il est comme au ciel le soleil. 

Hardi, vaillant, sage et preux en bataille, 

Il est benin, doux, humble en sa grandeur, 

Fort et puissant, et plein de patience. 


The faults of Frangois I. were profligacy and prodigality. 
More than once he exhausted his treasury by the immense sums 
he lavished upon his mistresses and his favourites. So completel 
did he yield to his love of pleasure, that the greater part of his 
life which was not poe in the field was spent in sybaritic 
enjoyments. Though not tyrannical, he was capricious and vindic- 
tive, and not unfrequently strained the royal prerogative to the 
utmost. 

On this occasion the splendid person of the king was displayed to 
the utmost advantage by his magnificent attire. His habiliments 
were of white and blue—the colours of the Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand. His doublet, of azure velvet slashed and puffed with white 
silk, glittered with diamonds, and his girdle was ornamented with 
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rubies and emeralds. Over his doublet he wore a white brocade 
mantle, trimmed with minever, and so fashioned as to display the 
puffed sleeves of his jerkin. The handle and sheath of his poniard 
were studded with gems, as was also the guard of his long rapier. 
His sky-blue velvet toque was encircled * a white plume, and 
ornamented by diamonds. The perfect symmetry of his lower 
limbs was displayed by his white silk hose, and below the knee 
he wore the Garter, with which he had been invested by 
Henry VIII. prior to their meeting at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. His buskins, of blue velvet slashed with white satin, 
like his doublet, were ornamented with pearls. He was vain of 
his small feet and finely-formed hands, and his fingers were loaded 
with magnificent rings. Around his neck he wore the collar of 
the order of Saint Michael. 

The court of Frangois I., as we have intimated, was not only 
attended by the first nobles, but by the most beautiful women 
of the kingdom, and, though distinguished more than any other 
of the period for splendour, refinement, and chivalry, was not re- 
markable for strictness and decorum, though the fair fame of his 
neglected consort, Queen Claude, was never impeached. But this 
devout and discreet princess was queen only in name. The hands 
that really held the reins of government were those of the Duchess 
# Angouléme, while the king’s affections were estranged by his 
mistresses. 

The Comtesse de Chateaubriand, who at this time held absolute 
sway over the fickle heart of the amorous monarch, was in sooth a 
most lovely and fascinating creature. Frangoise de Foix, daughter 
of Jean de Foix, Vicomte de Lautrec, and first cousin of the 
heroic Gaston de Foix, surnamed “le Foudre d Italie,” was early 
united to the Comte Laval de Chateaubriand, whose jealousy of 
her beauty induced him to immure her in a solitary chateau in 
Brittany. His precautions, however, were unavailing. Frangois 
having heard of the incomparable charms of the countess, com- 
pelled her jealous spouse to bring her to court, and at once became 

assionately enamoured of her. The nature of Frangoise de 
F oix was unambitious, and she might not have exercised the in- 
fluence she possessed over the king beneficially but for her 
brothers, the elder of whom, Odet de Foix, Seigneur de Lautrec 
—a brave but not a successful leader—she made a marshal of 
France; while the Comte de Lesparre, the younger, also owed 
his advancement to her. 

Francoise de Foix was tall, slender, and exquisitely proportioned. 
Her features were of extreme delicacy, her eyes large and of a 
tender blue, her eyebrows beautifully pencilled, her locks blonde, 
and her complexion ravishingly fair. Her attire was of white 
brocade, her long stomacher being covered with gems, while the 
girdle that encircled her narrow waist was studded with precious 
stones. Over her gown she wore a surcoat of azure satin em- 
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broidered with gold, and having loose hanging sleeves. A 
magnificent head-dress of goldsmith’s work confined her blonde 
tresses, and set off her lovely countenance. Frangoise de Foix was 
as fascinating in manner as she was charming in person, and her royal 
lover seemed spell-bound by her attractions. She was not, how- 
ever, more faithful to him than she had been to her husband, but 
she had the art to conceal her infidelities, and never incurred his 
suspicions. Unable to brook his dishonour, the Comte de Chateau- 
briand had withdrawn wholly from court, and secluded himself 
in his lonely chateau in Brittany, where he meditated a terrible 
revenge, which he afterwards consummated. The end of the lovely 
countess was very tragical. 

From the contemplation of the bewitching Frangoise de Foix 
we must turn to another lovely woman, who formed part of the 
assemblage in the gallery. This was the king’s sister, Marguerite 
de Valois, Duchess d’Alencon—La Marguerite des Marguerites, 
as she was styled by her royal brother, who tenderly loved her. 
Graceful of person, beautiful of feature, amiable in disposition, a 
model of virtue in a depraved court, united to a husband she could 
not respect, and who was incapable of appreciating her merits, yet 
to whom she was faithful, highly accomplished, learned, and 
witty, the Duchess d’Alengon was the chief ornament of the 
court of Frangois I. 

About two years subsequent to the period of our history Mar- 

erite was liberated from her husband by death, and espoused in 
“ second nuptials Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre—a consort in 
all respects better suited to her. As Queen of Navarre, her court 


was thronged by poets, savants, and men of letters. Clement Marot 
thus eulogises her: 


Entre autres dons de graces immortelles, 
Madame écrit si haut et doucement, 

Que je m’étonne, en voyant choses telles, 
Quw’on n’en recoit plus d’ebahissement. 
Puis quand je louis parler si sagement, 
Et que je vois sa plume travailler, 

Je tourne bride, et m’ébahis comment 
On est si sot de s’en émerveiller. 


Ronsard, then a handsome page, thus addresses her: 
Ainsi tu fus, 6 princesse, 
Angois plutét, 6 déesse, 
Tu fus certes tout honneur 
Des princesses de notre age, 


Soit en force de courage, 
Ou soit en royal bonheur. 


By some she was styled the Tenth Muse and the Fourth Grace. 
Her Nouvelles, which obtained a wonderful celebrity in her own 
day, may be classed with the Decameron of Boccaccio. 

neendis was dressed in crimson velvet, richly embroidered, 
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and her head-dress was of goldsmith’s work, like that of the Com- 
tesse de Chateaubriand. If she was not so fascinating as the latter 
syren, she possessed infinitely more dignity, and her features had 
an expression which nothing but purity can impart. 

Many other beautiful and high-born dames and demoiselles 
were present, but we do not think it necessary to describe them, 
neither can we do more than allude to the brilliant collection of 
young seigneurs, all magnificently arrayed, by whom the king was 
attended. 

“ So you are resolved to go to Italy, sire,” observed the Com- 
tesse de Chateaubriand to the king, who was standing near an open 
window, gazing into the orange-garden. “ Nothing that I can say 
will detain you.” 

“T must win back the duchy of Milan, which your brother, the 
Maréchal de Lautrec, has suffered Prospero Colonna and Pescara 
to wrest from me,” rejoined Francois. “Had I been there, this 
would not have happened. I have been idle far too long, and must 
conduct the war in person.” 

“T trust it will be a brief campaign,” sighed the countess. 

“ Doubt it not, ma mie,” replied the king. “The duchy shall 
soon again be mine. During the winter I will hold my court 
at Milan, and you shall come thither if you list.” 

“T would might accompany you 
Let me go with you, I entreat you!” 

“No, that cannot be. You could not cross the Alps with the 
army. But you shall follow speedily. Nay, content you, mig- 
nonne. You shall go with me as far as Lyons.” 

At this moment, Bonnivet, who had come quickly down the 
gallery, approached them. 

“ You have some news for us?” said the king, looking inquiringly 
at him. “ Any tidings from Bayonne, or from the Milanese?” 

“None, sire,” replied the Admiral. “I merely come to an- 
nounce to you a most unexpected visitor. Not to keep you a 
moment in suspense, I will add that the Prince Mal-endurant has 
just arrived at the palace.” 


“The Constable de Bourbon arrived here!” exclaimed the 
countess, 


“ His arrival is not unexpected,” replied the king, smiling. “In 
fact, I sent for him.” 

“You sent for him, sire!” exclaimed Bonnivet, surprised, and 
exchanging a glance with the countess. “I did not suppose you 
would adopt such a course. If I had been aware of it, I would 
have counselled you against it.” 

“ And so would I,” added the countess. 

“ For that very reason, I did not mention my design,” remarked: 
Frangois. “ What will you say, ma mie, if I should be recon— 
ciled to the Constable?” he added to the countess. 
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“T shall say that your majesty is not true to yourself,” she re- 
plied, unable to conceal her vexation. 

“ Reconciliation with Bourbon is impossible, unless the Duchess 
d’Angouléme will forego her claim—and she will never do that!” 
cried Bonnivet. 

“Hum!” exclaimed Francois. “One cannot tell what may 
happen. I always pay the greatest deference to my mother’s 
wishes, and, as she has expressed a desire to see the Constable, I 
have sent for him.” 

“Tt is strange I should hear nothing of this before, sire,” re- 
marked Francoise de Foix, in a tone of pique. 

“Not so strange as you think, mignonne,” replied the king. 
“The duchess bound me to secresy.” 

“ What can be the meaning of this?” thought Bonnivet. “The 
duchess hates Bourbon too deeply to make terms with him.” 

“T see it!” mentally aeuuletalh the countess, instinctively ar- 
riving at the truth. “ Her love for Bourbon has been suddenl 
revived. But will he accept her terms? If I know him, he wil 
not.” 

“ Here comes the Constable,” remarked Francois, as the tall 
and majestic figure of Bourbon was seen moving slowly down the 
gallery. He was preceded by the chamberlain, and followed by 
Saint-Vallier and René de Bretagne. 

“He has not lost his insolent deportment,” remarked the Ad- 
miral. “I ought to have informed your majesty that he has 
brought with him an escort of three hundred gentlemen.” 

The observations told, and a frown of displeasure passed over the 
king’s brow. But it fled before Bourbon came up, and gave way 
to a gracious smile. 

“Welcome, cousin,” he cried, in a voice that bespoke cordiality. 
“Tam right glad to see you again at Fontainebleau.” 

At the same time he advanced towards the Constable, and em- 
braced him affectionately. 

“Sire, your kindness overwhelms me,” said Bourbon, moved by 
the warmth of the reception. . 

“You have been absent from court far too long, cousin—far too 
long,” pursued the king. “ Our sister the Duchess d’Alengon, 
and the Comtesse de Chateaubriand, will tell you how much we 
have missed you.” 

“Tt is not my fault that I have been absent, sire,” replied 
Bourbon. “Your majesty will own that I had good reasons for 
keeping away.” 

“J wish you had come notwithstanding, cousin,” rejoined 
Frangois. “A few words of personal explanation would have 
helped to set matters right. But you shall not depart till we have 
settled our differences.” 

“Then I must tarry long, sire,” observed Bourbon, smiling 
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sternly. ‘ Your majesty, I hear, has been pleased to style me le 
Prince Mal-endurant, and I own that the appellation is merited, 
but I am not altogether as patient as you imagine.” 

“T do not wonder at it, cousin. Savin knows, you have had 
good cause for anger! And if you have exhibited a patience 
worthy of the long-enduring patriarch himself, I admire you 
the more for it. But if I inflict injuries, I know how to repair 
them, and your wrongs shall be redressed.” 

“You own I have been wronged, sire?” exclaimed Bourbon. 
“ That is something.” 

“ Foi de gentilhomme! I will make you amends, cousin,” cried 
the king. “ You shall be abundantly satisfied.” . 
Bourbon’s sternness could not fail to give way before these 
and many other equally gracious expressions. It was evident that 
Frangois desired to conciliate his offended visitor, and as he 
employed his irresistible fascination of manner to that end, he 
succeeded. The king next addressed himself to Saint-Vallier 
and René de Bretagne, greeting them both with marked con- 
descension and kindness, and, while he was thus engaged, Bourbon 
paid his devoirs to the Duchess d’Alengon and the Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand. By the latter he was coldly received, but Mar- 
pene de Valois accorded him a welcome as gracious as that of 
er royal brother. A haughty salutation passed between the Con- 

stable and Bonnivet. 

“T must have a few words with you in private, cousin,” said the 
king, turning to Bourbon, as soon as he had concluded his brief 
discourse with Saint-Vallier. “Come with me, I pray you.” 

The Constable bowed, and he and the king quitted the gallery, 
and entering a corridor on the left, proceeded to a suite of magni- 
ficent apartments which Francois himself had recently constructed. 
The most friendly understanding seemed already re-established be- 
tween them. Francois treated the Constable like a brother, and 
placed his arm affectionately a his shoulder. 

“T will now avow the truth to you, cousin,” he said. “This 
process has been a great pain to me, but there is only one way 
of settling it. Methinks you can readily guess that mode.” 

“ No, sire, I confess I am completely puzzled,” replied Bourbon. 

“You are duller than I thought,” said the king. “The 
matter rests with the Duchess d’Angouléme. You must talk it 
over with her.” 

“With the duchess, sire!” exclaimed Bourbon. “ Impossible! 
You must hold me excused.” 

“ Nay, I insist, cousin,” rejoined Frangois. 

“The interview will be productive of no good, sire, and will 
rather aggravate existing difficulties. Again, I pray you to ex- 
cuse me.” 
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“ Nay, I am resolved, cousin. I know what is for your good. 
Come with me to my mother’s private cabinet. She expects 
ou.” 
“ Expects me!” cried Bourbon. “Then this is a preconcerted 
scheme. I warn your majesty it will fail.” 
“JT will listen to no more objections,” said Frangois. “ You will 
thank me for my firmness anon.” 


LOUISE DE SAVOIE. 


Bourson yielded with an ill grace, and entered an ante-chamber 
with the king, in which several gentlemen and pages were as- 
sembled. Two ushers were stationed at a door at the farther end 
of the chamber. At the king’s approach this door was thrown 
open, and Bourbon found himself in the presence of the person he 
most hated on earth. ; 

The Duchess d’Angouléme was seated at a table, engaged in 
converse with the Chancellor Duprat, who arose on the king’s en- 
trance with Bourbon, and made a profound obeisance, but the 
duchess retained her seat. 

Though at this time Louise de Savoie was nearer fifty than 
forty, she had by no means lost her personal attractions. She be- 
stowed great care in the preservation of her charms, and nature 
seconded her efforts. Careful, temperate, active, both in mind and 
body, ill health had produced no ravages : her frame, and at 
forty-five—nay, even at forty-seven, which was her exact age 
when Bourbon appeared before her—the duchess looked 
younger than many an indolent beauty of thirty-five. Her 
complexion was fresh and blooming, her cheek rounded and full, 
her eyes bright, her brow white as marble, and with scarcely a 
wrinkle, and her dark tresses entirely untinged with grey. In brief, 
she was still so handsome that it was supposed i must have 
discovered some wondrous potion for the preservation of her 
youth. Her figure was tall, and admirably proportioned, with 
a slight tendency to embonpoint, which she successfully combated 
by exercise and abstemiousness. It was from the duchess that 

rancois and Marguerite inherited their symmetry of form and 
beauty of feature. Her hands were small, white, soft, and dimpled, 
and her long taper fingers were covered with rings. Her de- 
portment was majestic, and at times imperious. She did not 
neglect to heighten the effect of her charms and imposing 
appearance by richness of attire. On this occasion she was 
arrayed in purple cloth of gold tissue, her stomacher being em- 
broidered all over with flat gold and damask. Her sleeves were 
paned with gold and quilted, and fastened with gold aiglets. She 
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wore a partlet ornamented with rubies and other precious stones ; 
her head-dress, diamond-shaped and having long side lappets, 
glittered with gems. From her neck hung a chain of gold, 
enamelled black, sustaining a magnificent diamond cross, and her 
girdle was ornamented with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. 

Over the king her son, as we have said, Louise de Savoie had 
early obtained an extraordinary ascendancy, which she never lost. 
He appointed her Regent of the kingdom when he set out on his 
first Italian campaign, and had resolved to entrust the govern- 
ment again to her care during the war which he now meditated 
for the repossession of the Milanese. 

Ambitious of power, the Duchess d’ Angouléme was also greedy 
and avaricious, and scrupled not to enrich herself from the royal 
treasures. Of a miserly disposition, she amassed money, not to 
spend, but hoard it, and she died possessed of enormous wealth. 

Louise was the daughter of Philippe, Duke de Savoie, and 
Marguerite de Bourbon, and was wedded at the age of twelve to 
Charles d’Orléans, Comte d’Angouléme. Six years later she be- 
came a widow. 

Bourbon’s swarthy cheek flushed, and the blood mounted to his 
brow, as he stood before the duchess. Bowing haughtily, he re- 
mained at a little distance from her. 

Approaching his mother, the king said, in his cheerful accents, 

brought back the truant chevalier, madame.” 

Adding a few words in a low tone, he turned to Bourbon, and 
telling him he would return anon, quitted the chamber with 
Duprat. 

eft alone with the Constable, Louise regarded him anxiously 
and tenderly, but the stern expression of Bourbon’s features under- 
went no change. The duchess, however, would not be discouraged, 
- said, in a gentle voice which she thought calculated to move 
im, 

“Dismiss that frown, Charles de Bourbon, and come and sit 

nigh me. Nay,” she added, playfully, “I will be obeyed.” 
ut Bourbon moved not, and his brow grew yet more sombre. 

Presently she arose, and, stepping up to him, laid her hand 
gently upon his arm. 

He shrank from her touch as if a viper had stung him. 

Mastering her anger by a great effort, she said, 

“ Come, let us be friends, Charles de Bourbon. We have 
been enemies long enough.” 

“ Friénds, madame!” exclaimed Bourbon, bitterly. “ You can 
scarcely expect it.” 

“ But you will forgive me, Charles, will you not, when I tell you 
I still love you?” she rejoined. 

“ You are too old for love, madame—far too old,” he rejoined, 
with a look almost of loathing. ‘You may have loved me years 
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ago, though your conduct since would lead me to doubi it. But 
ed the feeling ought to be—must be—a stranger to your 
reast.” 

“My love for you is strong as ever, and enables me even to bear 
this language from you,” she said. “ Hear my explanation before 
you reproach me so severely.” 

“T have not reproached you, madame, but I say that your 
declarations are utterly inconsistent with your conduct. You have 
pursued me with unceasing animosity. By your instrumentality, 
madame—for I well know you were the cause of my removal—I was 
despoiled of my authorityin the Milanese, which I had helped to win, 
and the government given to Lautrec, by whose mismanagement the 
fruits of the battle of Marignan were lost. Not only did you prevent 
the reimbursement of the large sums I had expended for the king’s 
use in Italy, but you withheld the payment of my pensions as 
grand-chamberlain of France, as governor of Languedoc, and as 
Constable. I deserved better treatment from the king, but I knew 
from whom the wrongs proceeded, and made no complaint. This 
was not enough. By your instigation a deeper affront was offered 
me. I will not vaunt my military skill, though I had proved it 
sufficiently at Marignan, but I was excluded by you—by you, 
madame, for you directed the king—from the four grand military 
commanderships formed by his majesty, and given by him to the 
Duke d’Alengon, the Duke de Vendéme, Bonnivet, and Lautrec. 
Still I was patient.” 

“Why were you patient, Charles? Why did you not complain 
to me?” cried the duchess. 

“Though deeply mortified by the affront,” pursued Bourbon, 
disregarding the question, “I did not hesitate to obey the king’s 
commands to join the army of Picardy, and brought with me 
six thousand well-armed fantassins, and three hundred lances. 
How was I requited? I need not tell you, madame, since the 
work was yours, that the command of the vanguard, which was 
mine by right, was given to the incapable D’Alengon. That 
affront was hard to bear, yet I did bear it. Well might the king 
call me the Prince Mal-endurant !” 

“ Again I ask you, Charles, why did you not appeal to me?” 
said the duchess. 

“Appeal to you, madame—to the author of my wrongs!” re- 
joined the Constable, fiercely. ‘I would have died rather than so 
humiliate myself. Though profoundly wounded, I remained loyal 
in heart to the king. No act, no word evinced resentment. But, 
instead of disarming your animosity, my patience only aggravated 
it. You had not wreaked your vengeance sufliciently upon me. 
Disgrace was not enough. I must endure spoliation. You threw 


off the mask and assailed me in person. In concert with your un- 
scrupulous adviser, Duprat, you contrived a diabolical plan to 
deprive me of the whole of my possessions. An infamous process 
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was commenced against me, which has filled all France—all Europe 
—with astonishment. The finishing stroke has only to be put to 
your work. My property has been sequestrated by the Parliament, 
and may be confiscated. But beware, madame!” he added, in a 
a of terrible menace. “Beware! A fearful retribution will 
ollow.” 

“Threaten me not, Charles de Bourbon,” she rejoined. “ But 
listen. I do not deny the charges you have brought against me. 
Had you submitted to the first blow—had you sued for grace— 
all the rest would have been spared you.” 

“Sue for grace, madame! Sue for grace to you!” cried the 
Constable. ‘“ You know little of Charles de Bourbon if you think 
he would so demean himself.” 

“ Hear me out,” said the duchess. “I was determined to 
conquer your pride—to bring you to my feet, but you compelled 
me, by your inflexibility, to have recourse to harsher measures than 
I originally intended. You have to thank yourself, Charles, for 
the punishment you have endured. But throughout it all, I have 
suffered more than you—far more.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” remarked Bourbon, “ But I doubt it.” 

“ When I have seemed to hate you most, I have loved you best, 
Charles. My heart was torn by conflicting emotions—rage, grief, 
love. You had spurned my love, and few women could pardon such 
an affront. But I could forgive it, and would have forgiven you, if 
you had returned to me. But you ever held aloof. You forced me 
to go on. Blow after blow was dealt, in the hope that each might 
be the last. Oh, how it would have joyed me to restore you 
to the government of the Milanese!—to have ordered the pay- 
ment of your pensions!—to have given you the command of the 
army of Picardy! But all can now be set right.” 

“Impossible, madame,” rejoined Bourbon. 

“ Say not so, Charles. Since you have been made aware of 
my motives, you must view my conduct in a different light. Let 
the past be forgotten. Let all animosity be at an end between 
us. Henceforth, let us be friends—nay, more than friends. Do 
you not understand me, Charles?” 

“T would fain not do so, madame,” rejoined Bourbon, averting 
his gaze from her. 

“Let not resentment blind you to your own interests, Charles,” 

ursued the duchess. “You have felt my power to injure you. 

enceforth, you shall find how well I can serve you. I can restore 
all you have lost—honours, commands, pensions. Nay, I can raise 
you higher than you have ever risen, and load you with wealth 
beyond your conception. All this I can do—and will do. Kneel 
‘down at my feet, Charles—not to supplicate my pardon, for that 
you have—but to renew those protestations of love which you 
once offered me. Kneel, I conjure you.” 

But Bourbon remained inflexible. 
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“ My knees would refuse their office were I inclined to comply,” 
he said. 

“Then I must perforce take on myself the part which of right 
belongs to you, Charles. By the death of your spouse, Suzanne 
de Bourbon, you are free to wed again. I offer you my hand. 
You ought to solicit it on your bended knee—but no matter !—I 
offer it to you.” 

“Ts the king aware of your design, madame? Does he approve 
of the step?” demanded Bourbon. 

“ The king sent for you at my instance to arrange the marriage,” 
rejoined the duchess. 

“His majesty’s complaisance is carried to the extremest point,” 
said Bourbon. “ But he seems to have taken my assent for granted 
—as you have done, madame.” 

“ We could not doubt it,” said the duchess, smiling confidently. 
* _ proposed union offers you too many advantages to be re- 
jected,’ 

“ I pray _ enumerate them,” said Bourbon. 

“ First, then, the marriage will amicably settle the process be- 
tween us, and will operate like a decree in your favour, for you 
will retain your possessions. Next, I shall bring you a royal dowry. 
As my husband, you will be second only in authority to the king. 
Nay, you will have greater power than he. You will find Louise 
de Savoie a very different wife from Suzanne de Bourbon. I 
will enrich you—I will augment your power—I will aggrandise 
you. You shall be king—all but in name.” 

“T doubt not your power to accomplish all this, madame,” re- 
joined Bourbon. “I know your unbounded influence over your 
son. I know you have filled your coffers from the royal treasures 
—as was proved by the confession of the wretched Semblengay, 
who gave you the five million ducats he ought to have sent to 
Italy, and who paid the penalty of his folly with his life. I 
know that in effect you have already despoiled me of my pos- 
sessions——” 

“ Dwell on these matters no longer, Charles,” she interrupted. 
“Forget the past, and look forward to a brilliant future. My 
offer is accepted ?—speak ! ” 

“You deem me so much abased that I must needs accept it, 
madame,” said Bourbon. “ But I am not yet fallen so low. I 
reject it—scornfully reject it.” 

“ Reflect, Charles—reflect before you come to this fatal deter- 
mination, for fatal it will be to you,” she cried. “ You are ruined 
—irretrievably ruined—if you wed me not.” 

“T would sooner be degraded from my rank—I would sooner 
mount the scaffold, than wed you, Louise de Savoie, my some time 
mistress, but now my bitter enemy,” said the Constable, fiercely. 

“ Bourbon, I swear to you I am not your enemy,” cried the 
duchess. “ Do not regard me with scorn and hate. Look at me 
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as a loving woman. My heart—my soul is yours. Since you will 
not stoop to me, I will do what I never yet did to man—I will 
kneel to you.” 

And / threw herself before him, and clasped his hands. - 

“Forgive me, Charles!” she cried, in half suffocated accents. 
“ Forgive me for the great love I have ever borne you.” 

Notwithstanding the supplications and tears of the duchess, there 
_ 7" symptom of yielding in Bourbon. With almost rudeness, 

e said, 

— madame. It is useless to prolong this interview. Fare- 
we 

“ Stay, I command you, Charles de Bourbon,” she said, rousing 
all her dignity. ‘For a moment I had forgotten myself, but your 
barbarous conduct has restored me. Henceforward I will banish 
your image from my breast, or only retain it there to animate 
my vengeance. Your possessions shall be at once confiscated. I 
will make you a beggar, and then see if you can find a wife among 
the meanest of my court dames.” 

“T shall not need to do so, madame,” rejoined Bourbon, sternly. 
* Let it confound you to learn that the Emperor Charles V. has 
offered me in marriage his sister Leanor, widow of the late King 
of Portugal.” 

“The Emperor has offered you his sister?” exclaimed the 
duchess. “It is false—it is false!” 

“You will find it true, madame,” said Bourbon, with a con- 
temptuous smile. 

“You shall never wed her,” cried the duchess. “If you reject 
me, you shall wed no one else.” 

“ These threats are idle, madame,” rejoined Bourbon, scornfully. 
“T laugh at your impotent malice. You have wreaked your ven- 
geance to the utmost. But you will never be able to subdue me 
to your will.” 

“ Traitor and villain, I see through your designs!” cried the 
duchess. “You meditate reprisals through the enemies of your 
country. But I will effectually crush you. If your treasonable 
practices be proved, I will have your head—ay, your head, Charles 
de Bourbon.” 

“T have no fear for my head,” laughed Bourbon, disdainfully. 
“Tt is safe enough, even though [ am in the king’s palace at Fon- 
tainebleau.” 

“A moment, Charles!” cried the duchess, suddenly relapsing 
into tenderness, and making an effort to detain him. “ Are we to 
part thus?” 

“‘ How otherwise should we separate, madame, than with threats 
on your part—defiance on mine?” said Bourbon. 

nd with a haughty inclination he was about to depart, when 
the door was suddenly thrown open, and the king, unannounced, 
entered the cabinet. 
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IV. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE KING AND BOURBON. 


EVIDENTLY, Frangois had expected a very different termination 
to the interview from that which had occurred. The smile fled 
from his countenance as he gazed at the pair. 

“JT have found him utterly impracticable,’ whispered the 
duchess. “But you may have better success.” 

“ We shall see,” replied the king, in the same tone. “ Leave 
us alone together.” 

Casting a look at Bourbon, who haughtily averted his gaze from 
her, the duchess stepped towards the back of the cabinet and raised 
the hangings, behind which was a door communicating with her 
private apartments. Instead of passing through the door, however, 
she concealed herself behind the arras. 

_ “Come, cousin,” said Frangois, approaching the Constable, and 
leaning good humouredly on his shoulder. “ Cast off those moody 
looks. Have you quarrelled with my mother? If so, I will engage 
to set the matter nght.”_~ 

“T pray your majesty to let me go,” rejoined Bourbon. “ I am 
scarce master of myself, and may offend you.” 

“No, you will not do that,” replied the king. “Ihave more 
command of my temper than you have; and besides, I can make 
allowances for you. But you must not let your pride interfere 
with your interests.” 

“The duchess has told me so already, sire,” cried Bourbon, im- 
patiently. “I know what you design to say tome. I know the 
a you would employ. But the match cannot be brought 
about.” 

“ Answer one question,” said the king. “Is it nothing to be 
father-in-law to the King of France?” 

“J am sensible enough of the distinction such an alliance would 
confer upon me, sire,” replied the Constable. “ But, for all that, I 
must decline it.” 

“Foi de gentilhomme! fair cousin, you are perverse enough to 
provoke me, but I will be calm,” said the king, changing his attitude 
andtone. “ Sinee argument is useless, I must exert my authority. 
By Saint Denis! the match shall take place. I will have no ‘nay’ 
from you. Now you understand.” 

“] hear what you say, sire,” rejoined Bourbon, sternly. “ But 
you cannot enforce compliance with the injunction. Not even at 
your bidding will I wed the Duchess d’Angouléme.” 

“ You refuse !—ha?” demanded the king, fiercely. 
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“ Absolutely,” replied Bourbon. “Iam a prince of the blood.” 

“What of that?” cried Frangois, yet more highly incensed. 
“Were you a crowned king, you would not bemean yourself by 
marriage with my mother. It is she who degrades herself by 
stooping to you. But this,” he added, checking himself, “ cannot 
be your motive.” 

“No, sire, it is not my motive,” rejoined Bourbon. “ Since you 
ae me to speak, you shall have the truth. I prefer death to dis- 

onour.” 

“ Dishonour!” echoed the king, astounded and enraged. “ Dare 
you breathe such a word in connexion with my mother? What 
mean you? Speak!” 

Frangois looked at him with eyes that seemed to flash lightning. 
Bourbon, however, did not quail before the fierce looks and ges- 
tures of the king, but replied with stern significance: 

“ A man of my quality, sire, does not marry a wanton.” 

“Sang Dieu! this to me!” cried the king, transported with 


e. 

And he struck Bourbon in the face with his hand. 

- This mortal insult, as may be imagined, produced a fearful effect 
on the Constable. His first impulse was to slay his assailant, and 
his hand involuntarily clutched his sword. But he abandoned the 
insane design almost as soon as formed. In the effort to constrain 
himself, his frame and features were terribly convulsed, and a cry 
of rage that was scarcely human escaped him. The king watched 
him narrowly, prepared for attack, but manifesting no alarm. 

“Sire,” cried Bourbon at length, “that was a craven blow, 
unworthy of one who aspires to be the first knight in Christen- 
dom. No other person but yourself, who had thus insulted me, 
should live. But you are safe. You have dishonoured me 
for ever. Take back the dignity you have bestowed upon me, 
and which I am unworthy longer to wear,” he added, tearing 
the jewelled cross of Saint Michael from his breast, and casting it 
on the ground. “ Others may fight for you. My sword shall never 
again be drawn in your service.” 

With a heart bursting with rage and grief, he rushed out of the 
room. 

As Bourbon disappeared, the duchess came from behind the 
hangings. 

“So, you have heard what has passed between us, madame?” 
cried the king. ; 

“TI have,” she replied. “He is a false traitor and a liar, and 
has been rightly served. But you will not let him quit the palace? 
By that blow, which he richly deserved, you have made him 
your mortal enemy. You have him now in your hands, and you 
will rue it, if you suffer him to escape. He has many partisans, 
and may raise a revolt.” 
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“You alarm yourself unnecessarily, madame,” rejoined Francois. 
“T have a reason for apprehension,” rejoined the duchess. 
“He has already entered into secret negotiations with the Em- 


“Foi de gentilhomme! if I thought so, I would order his 
instant arrest !” exclaimed the’king. But are you sure, madame? 
Have you any proof of what you assert?” 

“ He boasted just now that the Emperor had offered him the 
widowed Queen of Portugal in marriage,” replied the duchess. 
a not that prove that secret overtures have been made 

im?” 

“ You are right. He is more dangerous than I thought. I must 
prevent his defection—by fair means if possible—if not——” 

“You have provoked him too far, my son,” interrupted the 
duchess. “He will never forgive the insult you have put upon 
him. Allow him to depart, and most assuredly S will league with 
your enemies.” 

At this moment Bonnivet entered the cabinet. 

“Pardon me, sire, and you, gracious madame, if I venture to 
interrupt you,” he said. “ But I would know your majesty’s com- 
mands in regard to the Constable. His demeanour and looks are 
so infuriated, and his language so full of menace, that I have 
ordered the guard not to let him quit the palace.” 

“You have done well, monseigneur,” said the duchess. “ Where 
is he now?” 

“In the pavillon de Saint Louis,” remarked Bonnivet, “ with 
her majesty and the Dame de Beaujeu.” 

“T did not know the duchess was here,” remarked Louise de 
Savoie, uneasily. 

“She only arrived an hour ago from Paris,” replied Bonnivet. 
“Ha! what is this I see?” he added, noticing the cross of Saint 
Michael, which Bourbon had cast on the ground. “Is it thus your 
honours are treated, sire? Such insolence deserves severe punish- 
ment.” 

“T would punish the offender—severely punish him—but that I 
gave him great provocation,” returned the king. “ You say that 
the Constable is in the salle de Saint Louis, with the queen and the 
Dame de Beaujeu?” 

“He went thither not many minutes ago,” replied Bonnivet. 
“ Shall I arrest him as he comes forth?” 

“No,” said the king. “I will see him again, and then decide. 
Come with me, madame—and you too, Admiral.” 
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V. 


THE DAME DE BEAUJEU. 


PREVENTED by the guard from quitting the palace, and nothing 
doubting that his arrest would speedily follow, Bourbon was slowly 
pacing the corridor, considering what course he should pursue 
when an usher approached him, and, bowing reverently, inform 
him that the queen desired to speak with him. 

The Constable willingly obeyed the summons, and was conducted 
to a magnificent hall, where he found the queen. 

Her majesty was seated in a fauteuil, and beside her was an 
ancient dame of very striking appearance. Several court de- 
moiselles and pages were in attendance, but they were stationed 
at the farther end of the hall. 

The amiable qualities of Queen Claude were written in legible 
characters in her countenance. She was still young, and her 
features, though not beautiful, were pleasing. Her person was 
slightly deformed. It is quite clear she must have suffered 
deeply in secret, but profound as they were, her sorrows were 
breathed only to the ear of her confessor, or to Heaven. Her 
manner was singularly gentle, almost humble, and she rarely, if 
ever, manifested resentment against those who most deeply injured 
her. So saintly, indeed, was her conduct, that when she was re- 
leased from her troubles, an event which occurred within a year 
from the date of our history, miracles were supposed to have been 
wrought upon her tomb. Claude, we need scarcely add, was the 
eldest daughter of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany. Married 
to Frangois, then Duke de Valois, when she was barely fifteen, 
she brought him as a dowry Brittany, and the title to the duchy 
of Milan. On the present occasion she was attired in cloth of 
gold tissue, raised with pearls of damask silver, and was coiffed in 
a diamond-shaped head-dress, ornamented with jewels. 

The ancient dame whom we have mentioned as seated near 
her was Anne of France, Duchess de Bourbon-Beaujeu, eldest 
daughter of Louis XI. A woman of masculine character and un- 
derstanding, the Dame de Beaujeu, as she was called, possessed 
many of her sagacious father’s qualities, great shrewdness and 
tenacity of purpose. She had governed the kingdom with firm- 
ness and ability during the youth of her brother, Charles VIIL, 
and long maintained her sway, but her credit declined under 
Louis XII., and when Frangois I. mounted the throne the power 
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she had once possessed fell entirely into the hands of the Duchess 
d’ Angouléme. 

At no time had Anne de France been handsome, and perhaps 
her features were more agreeable in old age than in youth. Her 
countenance was hard, strongly marked, and entirely devoid of 
feminine expression. Always meagre of person, she became thinner 
and more rigid as she advanced in life. Her manner was cold 
and severe, but her deportment did not lack dignity. 

At the time when we discover her, the Dame de Beaujeu seemed 
utterly prostrated by illness. Her features were wasted and haggard, 
and all her movements evinced extreme debility. She was attired 
in black velvet, richly trimmed with sable. Around her throat 
she wore a gorget, ‘and her venerable locks were partially concealed 
by a black velvet hood. She had been brought in a litter to the 
palace, and had to be carried up to the salle de Saint Louis. Her 
physician, Mathieu Bernard, accompanied her, and was now 
standing at a little distance, describing her precarious condition 
to Cornelius Agrippa. 

“ Js it possible her grace can have journeyed hither from Paris, 
doctor?” inquired Agrippa. ' 

“She heard that the Constable de Bourbon had been sum- 
moned to Fontainebleau by the king, and insisted upon coming 
hither,” replied Mathieu Bernard. “ All my efforts to dissuade 
her grace were vain.” 

“She will scarce get back again,” replied Agrippa. 

Making a profound obeisance to Claude, Bourbon knelt re- 
verentially to his mother-in-law, and kissed her withered hand. 
The old duchess immediately raised him, and embraced him 
tenderly. 

“ Your looks bespeak trouble, my son,” she said, regarding him 
anxiously. Tell me what has 

Bourbon relieved his bursting heart by a full description of his 
interview with the Duchess d’ Angouléme, and the quarrel that had 
ensued between him and the king. Both Claude and the old 
duchess listened to his narration with profound interest. At its 
close, the queen said: 

“T sympathise with you deeply, prince, but do not let the 
— you have received make you swerve from your loyalty to 

e king.” 

“ Justice must and shall be done you, Charles,” cried the Dame de 
Beaujeu. “I will go to the Duchess d’Angouléme at once. Your 
arm, Charles—give me your arm.” 

“ You are not equal to the effort, madame,” said the Constable. 

“Tf it costs my life, I will see her,” cried the resolute old 
duchess. And she took a few steps, but her strength then utterly 
failed her, and she would have fallen but for the Constable’s 
swpport. 
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Her physician and Cornelius Agrippa, who had been anxiously 


watching her, flew to her assistance. 

“Qh! that I had but one hour left of my former strength! I 
should die content,” she groaned. 

“Drink of this, madame,” said Cornelius Agrippa, offering her 
a phial. “It is a sovereign elixir, and will restore you.” 

: -_ she had not strength to take the phial, and was evidently 
sinking. 

Bourbon, however, placed the elixir to her lips, and made her 
swallow a few drops. ‘The effect was instantaneous and almost 
magical. New strength seemed imparted to her limbs, the hue of 
health returned to her cadaverous cheeks, and she was able to 
stand without support. 

“ You have given me new life,” she said to Agrippa. 

“ Waste not a moment of it, madame,” he replied. “It may 
not be of Jong duration.” 

Just then, the great folding-doors at the end of the hall 
were thrown open, and the king, accompanied by the Duchess 
d@ Angouléme and Bonnivet, entered the salon. Behind them came 
a crowd of courtiers, amongst whom were Montmorency, Saint- 
Vallier, and René de Bretagne. 

“T have my wish. She is here!” cried the old duchess. 

On the entrance of the king, Claude advanced to meet him, 
and the Dame de Beaujeu followed closely behind her, marching 
with the firmness and majesty of former years. As he behel 
her move along in this way, Mathieu Bernard observed to 
Agrippa: 

“ You have performed a miracle.” 

“T have but restored the vital energies for a moment,” replied 
the other. “It is the last flash of the expiring taper.” 

The royal party met in the centre of the salon. Bourbon had 
followed his mother-in-law, and Saint-Vallier and René came 
over and stationed themselves beside him. 

“T am sorry to learn, sire,” said Claude, “ that our cousin, the 
Constable de Bourbon, has incurred your displeasure. Let me 
intercede for him with your majesty.” 

“Tt is true that the Duke de Bourbon has deeply offended me,” 
said the king. “ But it is not too late for his restoration to 
favour.” 

“You hear that, prince,” said Claude to the Constable. “ All 
may yet be well.” 

“ Sire,” interposed the Dame de Beaujeu, “I ask for justice to 
my son-in-law, the Duke de Bourbon. Has he not served you 
faithfully? Has he not brought you men and treasure? Has he 
not bled for you in the field? And how has he been rewarded? 
By slights, by the withdrawal of his pensions, by the spoliation 
of his property, by disgrace, by dishonour. Sire, wrongs like 
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these are enough to make a traitor of the noblest and most loyal 
heart in France.” 

“No wrong, madame, has been done to the Constable de 
Bourbon,” rejoined the king. “ But, if I am not misinformed, he 
has already played the traitor.” ; 

Bourbon looked sternly at the king, but took no other notice of 
the insinuation. 

“ Believe it not, sire,” said the Dame de Beaujeu. “ Whoso has 
told you that has spoken falsely,” she added, glancing at the 
Duchess d’Angouléme. “Charles de Bourbon is no traitor. But 
goad him not to desperation by wrongs greater than any man can 
tamely endure.” 

“Peace, madame. You trouble the king,” said the Duchess 
d’Angouléme. 

“ What!” exclaimed the Dame de Beaujeu, regarding her with 
unutterable scorn. “Is Anne of France, daughter of Louis XI., the 
wisest and the greatest monarch that ever sat on the throne, to 
hold her peace at the bidding of Louise de Savoie? But I will 
not be silent. I will tell the king, your son, that he has done a 
flagrant act of injustice in aiding you to avenge yourself upon the 
Duke de Bourbon. All shall know the cause of your animosity.” 

“J will hear no more,” cried Frangois, impatiently. 

“Listen to me, sire, I beseech you,” said Queen Claude. 
“You have done Bourbon grievous wrong. Make him some 
amends. You know I rarely interfere with your proceedings, 
but in this case I cannot refrain. I would not have you commit 
injustice.” 

“ Do you also tax me with injustice?” said the king, frowning. 

“T have said it, sire,” she replied. ° 

“T should be wanting in duty to your majesty if I remained 
silent,” said Montmorency. “In my opinion, Bourbon has been 
unjustly treated.” 

“You, too, against me, marshal?” cried the king. 

“T will answer for Bourbon’s loyalty with my mn sire,” said 
Saint-Vallier. 

“ And so will I,” added René de Bretagne. 

“J take you at your words, messieurs,” replied Frangois. 
“ Charles de Geuken, you are free to depart.” 

“Sire, you do wrong in granting this permission,” said the 
Duchess d’ Angouléme. 

“ Beware, madame,” said the Dame de Beaujeu, stepping towards 
her. And clutching her hand, she whispered, “ Interfere, and I 
will proclaim your infamy to all around.” __ 

Bourbon tarried not a moment. With a haughty obeisance, 
and with a look of ill-disguised menace at the king, he quitted the 
salon, followed by Saint-Vallier and René. 
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This time he experienced no hindrance from the guard, but 
passing through the vestibule, and descending the great horse- 
shoe staircase, he mounted his steed, and rode off with his es- 
cort. 

As Cornelius Agrippa had predicted, the Dame de Beaujeu ex- 
pired on her litter on the way back to Paris. 


End of the first Wook. 


Book the Second. 
THE FLIGHT. 


I, 
THE SECRET TREATY. 


AT the ancient Chateau of Moulins, the abode of his illustrious 
ancestors, the Constable de Bourbon dwelt in princely state, main- 
taining a vast number of retainers, holding a court little inferior 
in splendour to that of the king, and exercising all the privileges 
of a powerful feudal suzerain. A grand and picturesque-looking 
structure was the chateau, and from its proud position dominated 
the town, and the rich vine-covered district around it. Not two 
leagues from Moulins was the abbey of Souvigny, a venerable 
Gothic pile, which was to the Dukes of Bourbon what Saint 
Denis was to the Kings of France—a mausoleum. 

On his return from Fontainebleau to Moulins, Bourbon allowed 
no indication to appear from his manner that he was disturbed 
by the quarrel that had taken place between him and the king, 
though those in his confidence knew that he meditated revenge, 
and was making preparations for revolt. 

Ere a week had elapsed, he received information through a trusty 
messenger that the Comte de Beaurain, the ambassador of the Em- 
peror, and Sir John Russell, the envoy of Henry VIII., had 
arrived at Bourg, in Bresse, where they proposed to await a com- 
munication from the Constable. The moment had now arrived 
when it became necessary for Bourbon to decide whether he would 
remain faithful to his sovereign, and bear tamely all the injuries 
he had received, or cast off his allegiance to Frangois, and enter 
into a league with that monarch’s enemies. The Constable was 


not long in arriving at a determination to adopt the latter 
course. 


As it might excite the king’s suspicions if he went to Bourg, 
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and as it would be equally dangerous if the ambassadors attempted 
to come to Moulins, Bourbon appointed a meeting with them at 
Montbrison, the capital of the Haut-Forez, the most mountain- 
ous and inaccessible portion of his domains. 

Under the pretext of a pilgrimage to Notre-Dame du Puy, he 
forthwith set out for the Chateau de Montbrison, accompanied by 
a great number of adherents on whose zeal and attachment he could 
rely, and who were prepared to second his projects, and take up 
arms in his cause. Chief among these were Saint-Vallier and René 
de Bretagne. Bourbon was also attended by his confidant, Phili- 
bert de Saint-Romain, Seigneur de Lurcy, the Seigneur de Pom- 

érant, his two chamberlains, his two maitres d’hétel, Antoine 

’Espinat, lieutenant of his company of men-at-arms, the Bishops 
of Puy and Autun, both of whom had warmly embraced his cause, 
and a crowd of young seigneurs from the Bourbonnais, Auvergne, 
Forez, and Beaujolais. 

On the third night after his arrival at Montbrison, while he was 
seated at supper with his retainers in the great banqueting-hall 
of the chateau, two strangers, who described themselves as mer- 
chants of Lyons, who were travelling to Clermont, claimed his 
hospitality. 

he Constable at once gave them welcome, and assigned them 
seats at the lower table. Their attire accorded with the account 
they gave of themselves, but their bearing proclaimed them per- 
sons of rank, and Bourbon easily detected in one of them, a hand- 
some, dark-complexioned man, with fine eyes and a very intelligent 
countenance, the Seigneur de Beaurain; while, though he was 


_ wholly unacquainted with the other—a well-made, but somewhat 


robust personage, with a bright fresh colour and light-brown locks 
—he judged him to be Sir John Russell, and he was right in the 
conjecture. 

At the close of the meal, the Constable expressed a desire to 
converse with his new guests, and requested them to follow him to 
his private cabinet. 

As soon as the door was closed, all disguise was thrown aside, and 
Bourbon cordially welcomed Beaurain, and expressed the highest 
satisfaction at beholding the English envoy. 

“T regret that I could not receive you in a manner befitting your 
rank, messeigneurs,” he said. “I do not think I have any spies amid 
my household, but it is necessary to be cautious. And now be seated, 
I pray you, and let us address ourselves to the matter in hand.” 

“ First let me express the indignation which my royal master 
the Emperor feels at the infamous treatmerit experienced by your 
highness from the King of France,” said Beaurain—“ treatment as 
injudicious as unworthy, and which fully justifies any reprisals you 
may make.” 

“T have also to convey to your highness the expression of similar 
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sentiments from my sovereign, King Henry VIII.,” added Sir 
John Russell. “ His majesty is highly indignant.” 

“I have not merely my own private wrongs to redress, mes- 
seigneurs,” replied Bourbon, “ but those of my country, which is 
suffering from bad government and oppression, and half ruined by 
a luxurious monarch, who ravages the people to enrich his mis- 
tresses and favourites. Frangois de Valois is unworthy to occupy 
the throne of France.” 

“He shall not occupy it long,” replied Beaurain, with a sig- 
nificant smile. But before proceeding further; let me offer my 
credentials to your highness. Here is a letter from the Emperor,” 
he added, delivering a despatch to the Constable. 

Bourbon took it, broke the seal, and read as follows: 


“Cousin,—I send you the Sieur de Beaurain, my second cham- 
berlain. Believe him as you would believe me, and doing so you 
will find me always your good cousin and friend, 

“ CHARLES.” 


“T am furnished by my august sovereign, King Henry VIII, 
with full powers to treat with your highness, as this letter will 
prove,” said Sir John Russell, likewise delivering a despatch to the 
Constable. 

“ Enough, messires,” observed Bourbon, after he had perused 
the second despatch, which was couched in nearly similar terms to 
the first. “These letters, though brief, are all I could desire.” 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to observe to your highness,” 
said Beaurain, “ that the Emperor my master, and his Majesty the 
King of England, are acting conjointly in this matter. As you are 
aware, they have entered into a league offensive and -defensive 
against France, and in this league they propose to include your 
highness.” 

“T am ready to engage in war against Frangois I.,” remarked 
Bourbon; “ but, whatever may be the issue of the contest, I cannot 
consent to recognise Henry VIII. as King of France.” 

“Such recognition will not be required of your highness,” ob- 
served Sir John Russell. “France will exist no longer. The 
realm will’ be divided between the three allies. The north will 
fall to the share of my royal master. The centre of the kingdom 
will be yours. The south will appertain to the Emperor.” 

“The partition can be discussed hereafter,” rejoined Beaurain. 
“The kingdom must be conquered ere it can be divided. It is 

roposed that the invasion shall take place in this manner. The 

mperor will penetrate France from Narbonne with eighteen 

thousand Spaniards, ten thousand German lanz-knechts, two thou- 

sand men of arms, and four thousand lances. Simultaneously with 

this attack, Henry VIL. will place fifteen thousand archers and 
212 
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five hundred horsemen in Picardy, and this force will be further 
augmented by six thousand men from the Low Countries. The 
invasion will take place when Frangois is occupied with the ex- 
pedition to Italy. Not till ten days after the kingdom has been 
attacked at either extremity by S ain and England shall your 
highness raise the standard of rebellion, for fear of misadventure. 
At the expiration of that time you shall declare yourself. You 
will be aided by ten thousand lanz-knechts, enrolled for you in 
Germany, who will enter France through Bresse.” 

“T approve the plan,” said Bourbon. “But by whom are the 
lanz-knechts to be paid?” 

“The Emperor and his Majesty mg ee VIII. engage to 
furnish your highness with two hundred thousand crowns for their 
payment,” returned Beaurain. “ And the two monarchs further 
engage to sustain your highness against all your enemies, and to 
conclude no truce or treaty in which you are not comprehended.” 

“T am content,” observed Bourbon. 

“T trust your highness will be well satisfied with what I have 
further to propose,” pursued Beaurain. “In order to prove the 
high esteem in which he holds you, the Emperor has commis- 
sioned me to offer you in marriage his sister, the widowed Queen 
of Portugal, with a dower of two hundred thousands crowns, with- 
out counting her own rental of twenty thousand crowns, besides 
jewels for five or six hundred thousand more. Or, if your highness 
mee the Emperor’s younger sister, the Infanta Catalina, you may 

ave her, with a like dower. All his Imperial Majesty requires in 
return is, that you shall unite yourself with him against all other 
persons, without exception.” 

“T choose the fair Queen of Portugal,” replied Bourbon; “and 
I will give her as a dowry the Beaujolais, which produces a | 
- thousand crowns of revenue. I take you both to witness,” he added, 

“that I now renounce my fealty to "at I. I cast off my alle- 
giance to that false and perfidious king, and transfer it to the Em- 
peror Charles V.” 

“We attest your highness’s renunciation,” said both envoys, 
solemnly. 

“ And I accept your allegiance in the name of the Emperor,” 
added Beaurain, with a look of satisfaction. 

“ Nothing now remains but to prepare the treaty,” said Bourbon 
to the Imperial envoy. 

Beaurain did not require a second order. Writing materials 
were on the table beside him, and he rapidly performed his task. 
The document having been approved by Bourbon and Sir John 
Russell, two copies were made of it, and when all had been duly 
signed, as well by the Constable as by the envoys, each retaining a 
copy, Beaurain observed, with a smile, 

“ Your highness is now pledged to us.” 
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“T am bound to revolt and vengeance,” replied Bourbon, “ and 
my kingly allies will aid mein my work. Hitherto, my device has 
been—Spes. Henceforth,” he added, unsheathing his sword, and 
kissing the blade, “it shall be—‘ Omnis spes in ferro est.’ ” 

Perfectly satisfied, the envoys were about to withdraw, when 
Bourbon them. 

“ Stay a moment, messeigneurs,” he said. “I must send a mes- 
senger to the Emperor.” 

With this he sat down and wrote a letter, and, having sealed it, 
he summoned the Sieur de Bruzon, a gentleman entirely in his 
confidence, and said to him: 

“The Seigneur de Beaurain, whom I here present to you, comes 
as an ambassador from the Emperor, to offer me the Queen of 
Portugal in marriage. You will accompany him on his return, 
and will deliver this letter into the hands of his Imperial Majesty, 
saying that I recommend myself very humbly to his good grace, 
and thank him heartily for the signal honour he has shown me in 
offering me his sister. Add, that he will ever find me his good 
brother and friend. Say this to him.” 

“T shall not fail,” muiied Bruzon. 

“Since our errand is completed, we will take leave of your high- 
ness,” said Beaurain. ‘“ We shall start two hours before daybreak, 
and make the best of our way back to Bourg. Immediately on m 


arrival there I will pomaton a courier to the Arch-Duke Ferdinand, 


enjoining him, in the Emperor’s name, to enrol the ten thousand 

lanz-knechts who are to be placed under your highness’s command. 

a done, I shall set out for Genoa, and embark thence for 
pain.” 

“ And I shall make my way as speedily as may be for England,” 
said Sir John Russell. 

“Commend me heartily to your royal master,” said the Con- 
stable, “and remind him of what passed between us at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Farewell, messeigneurs! Heaven speed 
you on your journey! A guard shall attend you over the mountains 
of Forez. See that men are in readiness, Bruzon.” 

“We thank your highness,” said Beaurain. “Heaven prosper 
the cause in which you have embarked !” 

The two envoys then quitted the cabinet, attended by Bruzon. 

“Can I hope that Heaven will prosper the cause of treason and 
rebellion?” exclaimed Bourbon, as soon as he was left alone. “ But 
reflection comes too late. The step is taken. I must on.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the Comte de Saint- 
Vallier entered the cabinet. 
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Il. 


HOW SAINT-VALLIER REMONSTRATED WITH THE CONSTABLE. 


“Do I disturb you?” said Saint-Vallier. “I would fain have 
a few words with you in reference to those two merchants from 
Lyons, who have been so long closeted with you. They are not 
what they pretend to be.” 

“You are right, cousin,” replied the Constable. “I am glad 
you are come. I desire to unbosom myself to you of a secret that 
weighs upon my soul. You know that the affection I bear for you 
is as great as that which I formerly entertained for my brother, 
Frangois de Bourbon, Duke de Chatelleraut, who fell by my side 
at Marignan. I can entirely confide in you. But the secret I am 
about to. disclose is of vast importance, and concerns others besides 
myself. Swear, therefore, on this fragment of the true cross,” he 
added, holding towards him a reliquary which hung by a gold 
chain from his neck—“ swear upon this that you will never reveal 
what I am about to impart.” 

Saint-Vallier having taken the oath, the Constable proceeded to 
disclose all that had taken place between him and the two envoys. 
Saint-Vallier listened in silence, but his countenance showed he 
was deeply distressed by the recital. 

When Bourbon had ended, he said: 

“ Monseigneur, you have declared that you love me as the 
brother you bewail. As that brother would have spoken, had he 
been living, I will now speak to you. The Duke de Chatelleraut 
followed you in your glorious career, but he would not have fol- 
lowed you in the career in which you are about to embark. He 
would never have been a traitor and a rebel.” 

“By Saint Paul! he would not have endured the wrongs I 
have endured, and which have made me what I am,” rejoined the 
Constable. 

“TJ grant you have had great wrongs,” rejoined Saint-Vallier; 
“but this is not the way to avenge them. You are about to destroy 
yourself or your country. Weigh well what I say. If the plot 
is discovered, your doom is certain, and you will die with infamy. 
If the design succeeds, you will aid the enemies of your country, 
to whom your name has been hitherto redoubtable, and who seek 
you, not because they sympathise with your wrongs, but because 
they believe you can serve them. But pause, I implore you, 
before the fatal step be irrevocably taken. Pause before you 
declare yourself a rebel. The king may deprive you of your 
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possessions, but he cannot deprive you of your renown, which ought 
to be dearer to you than ak aa mein No one can rob you of 
your glory but yourself. Would you incur the scorn and reproach 
of the haughty nobles who have made you their model? Would 
you desert that youthful chivalry who have striven to emulate your 
valour, and whom you have led on to conquest? Would you turn 
your arms against those soldiers of whom you have so long been 
the hero and the idol? Will not your breast be torn with anguish 
and remorse as you listen to the cries of desolated France, while 
she shrieks in your ears, ‘ Bourbon was the defender of his country, 
and has become its scourge?’ ” 

Bourbon was much moved at this appeal, and Saint-Vallier 
believed he had made the desired impression upon him, as the 
Constable remained for some time absorbed in thought. But he 
was mistaken, for Bourbon suddenly exclaimed, 

“T cannot renounce my project. It is too late.” 

“ No, it is not too late,” rejoined Saint-Vallier. “The envoys 
have not departed. Send for them. Reclaim the treaty.” 

At this moment Bruzon entered the cabinet. 

“ Highness, a messenger has just arrived from the king,” he said. 
“It is the Seigneur Perot de Warthy, and from what I gather he 
brings good tidings.” 

“ He can scarce bring good tidings from the king; but I will see 
him,” replied the Constable. 

Following Bruzon to the door, Saint-Vallier said to him, in a 
low tone, 

“Bid those two merchants from Lyons come hither. His 
highness desires further speech with them.” 

A few moments afterwards, the Seigneur Perot de Warthy, a 
gallant-looking young cavalier, clad in a rich riding-dress, though 
somewhat travel-stained, was ushered into the cabinet by Bruzon. 
Close behind them followed the two envoys, whose reappearance 
excited Bourbon’s surprise, though he made no remark. 

“ What is your errand, Seigneur de Warthy?” demanded the 
Constable of the messenger. ; 

“JT bring this despatch for your highness,” replied Warthy. 
“The king is about to set out on the expedition to Italy ——” 

“ And he has summoned me to attend him—ha?” interrupted 
Bourbon. 

“No, prince,” replied Warthy. “His majesty has been pleased 
to appoint you lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to regulate, in 
conjunction with the Duchess d’Angouléme, all affairs of state 
during his absence.” ; 

“Lieutenant-general of the kingdom!” exclaimed Bourbon, 
astonished. “Has his majesty bestowed that appomtment upon 
me? I expected a far different message.” 
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“Tt is as I have stated to your highness,” said Warthy. “ There 
you will find the brevet.” ; 

“The king relents towards you, cousin,” whispered Saint- 
Vallier. “ He is about to restore you to favour. All that has been 
done has been merely to try you. 

“He has not abandoned the hope of reconciling me to the 
duchess,” rejoined Bourbon, in the same tone. “This is her 
handiwork. Seigneur Perot de Warthy,” he added, turning to 
him, “I must pray you accept this ring,” taking one from his 
finger and presenting it to him. “I will charge you with m 
thanks to the king to-morrow. Let all hospitality be shown him,” 
he added to Bruzon, who bowed and withdrew with the mes- 
senger. 

EN ow is the moment,” whispered Saint-Vallier. “The envoys 
are here. Reclaim the treaty.’ 

“ Has your highness anything further to say to us?” demanded 
Beaurain, uneasily. 

“No,” replied Bourbon, approaching him. “ The king has tried 
to lure me back in vain. I adhere to my resolution. Good night, 
messeigneurs.” 

The two envoys bowed and retired. 

“ He is lost!” exclaimed Saint-Vallier. 


III. 


SHOWING HOW THE PLOT PROGRESSED. 


Lone before daylight, the two envoys, accompanied by Bruzon 
and a guard, quitted the Chateau de Montbrison. On the same 
day, at a later hour, Perot de Warthy set out on his return to the 
Palais des Tournelles. 

As soon as the king’s messenger had departed, Bourbon held a 
" acege council in his cabinet, at which were present the Bishops of 

uy and Autun, Aymard de Prie, Seigneur de Montpoupon, La 
Clayette, and Saint-Saphorin, two brave and experienced captains, 
who had served under him in the Milanese, and the Seigneur de 
Lurcy. Having bound them to secresy, he acquainted them with 
the treaty he had entered into with the Emperor and the King 
of England. None of his auditors attempted to dissuade him from 
the design, but, on the contrary, all approved of it, and agreed 
to lend their aid in its furtherance. 

“Tt behoves your highness to exercise the utmost caution in 
making your preparations,” said Saint-Saphorin. “ Perot de War- 
thy, who has just left, has been asking many questions concernin 
your movements, and he appeared to have some suspicion of the 
character of the two pretended Lyons merchants.” 
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“ Be assured I will act with all due caution,” said the Constable. 
“T was on my guard with Warthy, as I believe him to be a spy. 
But it is absolutely necessary to ascertain how many partisans I can 
count upon, and how many men I can raise.” 

“When so many have to be trusted, some rumours of the plot 
are sure to reach the ears of the king,” observed the Bishop de 
Puy. “I would advise your highness to wait till his majesty has 
set out for Italy. It will be time enough to levy your troops when 
he has crossed the Alps, and cannot return.” 

“No, no; at all hazards I must prepare,” replied Bourbon, 
impatiently. “ You, my lord bishop, have professed your readiness 
to serve me. I shall now put your zeal to the test, by charging 
=~ with a mission to my uncle, the Duke de Savoie, urging 

im to declare himself in my favour as soon as the rebellion shall 
occur, and to prepare for that event.” 
_ “Twill a the mission,” replied the bishop. “But it 
is not devoid of danger. If I am taken, my sacred character will 
not a; me from the king’s vengeance.” 

“You have nothing to fear,” said Bourbon. “No letters shall 
betray your purpose. Tell the Duke de Savoie that I can count 
upon two thousand gentlemen who have pledged themselves to 
stand by me in any event, and to bring retainers with them. Tell 
him also that I can make sure of four thousand fautassins in 
the Pays de Vaud and Faucigny. Am I not right, captain?” he 
added, turning to Saint-Saphorin. 

“‘T will answer for the men,” replied the other. 

“ And I will undertake to raise as many more in the Beaujolais 
and the principality of Dombes,” said La Clayette. 

“T will baie to hold Dijon,” said Aymard de Prie. “I 
am in command of the garrison, and will introduce a thousand men 
into the city.” 

“Your highness will have men enough, I doubt not,” said the 
Bishop of Autun. “ Half France will flock to your standard when 
it is once displayed. But do not neglect precautionary measures 
in the interim. If you should be betrayed, and fall into the king’s 
hands, he will show you no mercy.” , 

“I am fully aware of the risk I run, my lord bishop,” replied 
Bourbon; “and, for fear of mishap, I will fortify my two strong- 
holds of Chantelle and Carlat, and furnish them with men and pro- 
visions, so as to secure a safe retreat.” i 

“Has your highness any commission for me?” inquired the 
Seigneur de Lurcy. ; 

“Yes, an important one, which I know you will execute to my 
satisfaction,” replied the Constable. ‘“ You shall despatch a mes- 
senger to J acques de Matignon and Jacques d’ Argouges, two young 
Norman seigneurs, who are attached to me, appointing a meeting 
with them at Vendéme. They will attend the rendezvous, I doubt 
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not, and you will then reveal the plot to them, and engage them 
to facilitate the disembarkation of the English, and the occupa- 
tion of the province by the Duke of Suffolk.” 

“Think you they can be trusted?” said Lurcy. 

“Most assuredly,” replied Bourbon. “Tempt them with the 
offer of the government of Normandy. With that imducement 
they will not hesitate.” 

“Your highness’s instructions shall be carefully fulfilled,” re- 
plied Lurcy. 

Do you propose to remain here till the outbreak, prince?” in- 
quired the Bishop of Autun. 

“No,” replied Bourbon. “I shall return forthwith to Moulins, 
and in order to avoid a summons to join the king, I shall feign 
illness, and remain secluded till his majesty has set out for Italy.” 

“ You will do well,” observed the bishop. “Such a course will 
disarm suspicion.” 

Next morning it was reported throughout the chateau that the 
Constable had been seized with fever. His physicians declared 
that the air of Montbrison disagreed with him, and advised his 
return to Moulins, as soon as he was able to bear the journey. 
Before complying with the recommendation, Bourbon despatched 
u messenger to Francois, who was then staying at the palace of the 
Tournelles, excusing himself on the plea of severe indisposition 
from repairing to Paris, 

Meantime, the Bishop de Puy set out on his mission to the 
Duke de Savoie. Aymard de Prie proceeded with his troops 
to Dijon, and Lurcy was on his way to keep the rendezvous he 
had appointed with Matignon and D’Argouges at Vendéme. 


Thus it will be seen that some little progress had been made in 
the plot. 


IV. 


THE COMTE DE MAULEVRIER. 


By the time the Constable had returned to the Chateau de 
Moulins, Francois had completed his preparations for the war in 
Italy. Bonnivet, at the head ofa large force, had already crossed 
the Alps, and Lautrec and Lescun had been sent to defend the 
frontiers from the Spaniards. 

Having paid a visit to the cathedral of Saint Denis, for the pur- 
pose of solemnly invoking the aid of the patron saint of France, and 
offered up his devotions in the Sainte Chapelle; having also pub- 
licly appointed his mother Regent of the kingdom during his ab- 
sence, he set out with a large attendance, comprising the flower 
of the French chivalry. 

His march rather resembled a journey of pleasure than a war- 
like expedition, inasmuch as he was accompanied by the Comtesse 
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de Chateaubriand and several other beautiful dames. The royal 
cortége was preceded by the grand-master of France at:the head of 
two thousand lansquenets, and followed by the Duke de Longue- 
ville, with a large troop of horse. 

Proceeding by easy stages, Frangois had reached Saint-Pierre- 
le-Moutier, which was within half a day’s journey of the Chateau 
de Moulins, and was passing the evening festively, as was his 
wont, when he was disturbed by the sudden arrival of Louis de 
Brézé, Comte de Maulévrier, grand seneschal and lieutenant- 
ae of Normandy, whom we have already mentioned as the 

usband of the beautiful Diane de Poitiers, daughter of the Comte 
de Saint-Vallier. 

Frangois at once granted him the private interview he desired, 
and, as soon as they were alone, Maulévrier said, 

“Sire, prepare yourself for bad tidings. What I have to tell 
you I fear will arrest your expedition to Italy. I come to warn 
your majesty of a most formidable conspiracy, the object of which 
is to deprive you of your kingdom, and perhaps of your life. For- 
tunately, the discovery has been made before the mine could be 
sprung. Fortunately, also, for the purposes of justice, the chief 
contriver of the plot is in your majesty’s power.” 

“There is only one person in the kingdom who could contrive 
such a plot,” replied the king. “ But I do not think the Constable 
de Bourbon capable of a crime so heinous.” 

“The Constable de Bourbon is guilty of the blackest treason, 
sire,” replied Maulévrier. “ He has allied himself to the Emperor 
and to the King of England, and while an invasion is made upon 
your kingdom by those two sovereigns, he designs to break out into 
revolt. This is no idle accusation, sire. I will give proofs of the truth 
of what Lassert. Two young Norman seigneurs of high honour and 
distinction, Matignon and D’Argouges, with whose names your 
majesty must be familiar, met Bourbon’s confidential agent, Lurcy, 
by appointment at Vendéme. At this meeting Lurcy disclosed 
to them the whole conspiracy, and offered them the government of 
Normandy and other high posts, on the condition that they should 
assist the disembarkation of the English on our coasts. ‘The trea- 
sonable offer filled the two loyal gentlemen with horror, and they 
indignantly rejected it, but, as they had been sworn to secresy, 
they could not reveal it. However, they confessed the conspiracy 
to the Bishop of Lisieux, who, appalled at its enormity, at once 
made it known to me, and I have not lost a moment in warning 
your majesty of the danger with which you and your loyal subjects 
are threatened. Heaven be praised, you have hitherto escaped !” 

Astounded by this terrible communication, to which he would will- 
ingly have refused credit, the king remained for some time buried 
in reflection. At length he said: 
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“Comte de Maulévrier, I charge you not to let fall a word in 
regard to this conspiracy. I will give Bourbon a last chance. [ 
will see him to-morrow at the Chateau de Moulins.” 

Maulévrier would have remonstrated, but perceiving that the 
king was resolved, he said no more. 

Frangois, however, did not neglect needful precautions. Without 
assigning any reason for the step, he immediately despatched an 
order to the grand-master, who was a day in advance of the royal 
cavalcade, enjoining him to return at once, and he directed the 
Duke de Longueville to scour the country round with his cavalry. 

Next day the king rode on to Moulins, where he found the 
regpecage awaiting him with the two thousand lansquenets. 

ith this force, and with the troop of the Duke de Longue- 
ville, Frangois felt no apprehension of outbreak. 

After ordering the town to be invested at all points, he entered 
the chateau with a numerous guard, and demanded the keys, which 
were at once delivered to him by Philippe des Escures, Bourbon’s 
chamberlain. 

Frangois then dismounted, and said, in an angry tone, 

Why is not the lord Constable here to welcome me? Bid him 
come to me at once.” 

“ Sire,” replied the chamberlain, “ the Constable is full of grief 
that he cannot receive your majesty in person. He is confined to 
his chamber by severe illness, and cannot stir forth without im- 
perilling his life.” . 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the king, with an incredulous look. “I may 
be able to find a more efficacious remedy for his illness than his 
physicians have employed. Take me to his chamber.” 

“ Let me go with you, I pray you, sire?” said Maulévrier, who 
was standing near the king. 

F op. wes however, declined, and entered the chateau. Conducted 
by the chamberlain, whose looks proclaimed his alarm, he then pro- 
ceeded to the duke’s chamber. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
By ALExANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EXPLANATION. 


As I broke open the packet which Mr. Masters delivered over to me, 
a bundle of papers fell from it which I did not heed, though I remem- 
bered to have seen them before. They fell on the ground, and I pro- 
ceeded to read her letter. It presented evidence of having been the 
work of many days—perhaps nights too!—of having been taken up, 
continued, and laid aside as opportunity or strength had served her. 
Here and there there were blots made unmistakably by tears—then words 
penned by a trembling hand: blanks, and erasures, and interlineations. 
Alas! the blots were more frequent than the erasures or interlineations ! 
And there were more blots on every page before J had done reading it. 
At first, I thought I could not go on with it, and must give up the task, 
but as discovery upon discovery was made, and truth upon truth broke 
on me, I felt that I owed it to my poor lost girl’s memory to read her 
narrative to the end. 

And here it is: 

“ he Mr. Cuttleby,” it commenced, “ for I will not shock you by 
using the old fondly-remembered name till you have heard all I have to 
say in my extenuation; and then, when you have read it all, I will anti- 
cipate your forgiveness, and venture to take my farewell of you as 
‘ Frank’—my own dearly-loved Frank! I know you will not judge me 
harshly when you know all that I have suffered. I am going—it may 
be in a day or two—to answer to my Creator for all that I have done, 
and I have faith that he, too, will he me, for I carry to him a broken 
and a contrite heart. And I have something more to ask from you 
besides your forgiveness ; I beseech you, as I lie at the edge of the grave, 
I earnestly beseech you—you who never in happier days refused me a 
request, or said nay to one of my wishes—that you will not seek revenge 
on those who have wronged you, and (though not to the same extent) 
wronged me also. I hear you promise me that you will let them go! 

“T hope and trust that 1 may put down everything in this statement 
truthfully and as it occurred. Believe me it is indeed my desire to do 
so. I pray that my memory may serve me truly—that I may not be 
tempted to gloss over or to suppress anything—and that I may be spared 
to go through with it to the end. At all events, I will begin at the very 
beginning, when I for the first time brought a shade—a mere passing 
shade—of displeasure and suspicion” (the last four words had been 
scratched through but not sufficiently obliterated) “upon your face. 
You will remember it was on the morning of John’s departure from 
America, when you came upon us suddenly behind the laurel-bushes. It 
was the first time I had known what unhappiness was—real unhappiness : 
for the sorrow at the first trouble which | can recollect, your dear good 
mother’s death, was of a different kind. John had put some dreadful 
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thoughts into my mind on the day I am speaking of: they were merely 
suspicions, but they were, perhaps, all the more powerful than real facts, 
because they left me in doubt, and gave to me that racking thing a 
secret, which I was not to tell to you or to your father. The secret of 
this doubt, this suspicion, worried me all the while that John was in 
America; sometimes I had resolved to disclose it to your father, and ask 
of him his opinion, of his own knowledge or of mere hearsay, as to its 
truth. But then I had given the pledge to John! Oh, if you ever 
thought I was cold or reserved with you, it was on account of this tan- 
talising doubt. I resolved at first that we should not be married till it 
was all cleared up—then, not till you knew of it, and could judge for 
‘erwnge! of its probability, or, taking me, should take me with a know- 
edge of it. Just as I had determined to tell it to you, and leave you to 
our own discretion after knowing it, or urge you to study your better 
interests and make no alliance with it, while I was at Stapleton Grange 
looking for you day by day to entrust it to your honour and in your 
keeping for a while, you left for Liverpool, and were prevented from 
coming to me. Just at or about this time, I received a letter from John. 
It drew me deeper into his dangerous confidences, though I had hoped it 
would set me free. He wrote me word that his inquiries in America 
(where, you know, my father had lived for a short time after my poor 
mother’s death) had confirmed what he had at first only suspected, and 
that he and I were—brother and sister! It told me more which I 
ought at once to have communicated to you—and therein lies my first 
sin against you; but it did mot tell me what I soon afterwards learned 
for myself. It told me that he was deceiving you; that he was on his 
way to England, though he had written to you that he was about to pay 
a visit—a commercial visit—to the Far West in the pursuit of your 
business ; and it urged me to write to him at Liverpool to appoint an in- 
terview somewhere in the neighbourhood of Stapleton, where he could 
explain to me all the facts and proofs which he was able to do no more 
than allude to in the letter. Instead of consulting you, or even my kind 
and good friends the Owens, but still hoping to clear all the mystery up 
for myself without troubling you or them, I weakly and foolishly made 
an appointment with him. In judging of this, you must remember that 
we three were always together, almost from infancy. 

“ At Liverpool he met you unexpectedly, though, he said, he thought 
you did not recognise him. No wonder! when, towards’ the dusk of 
evening, I first saw him in the road waiting for me, I should have passed 
him, so much was he altered. His nose, about which we used to tease 
him so when children, betrayed him-even above his heavy black beard 
and whiskers ; his sharp black eyes were so sunken, that, though I saw 
and knew they were the same afterwards, they at first only struck me as 
a part of that keen look which we generally find among Americans. 
Don’t think I am writing lightly or loosely if I say that it struck me 
that the identity of John Black—though still the same in expression— 
was sunk and absorbed in the Yankee. ‘Never were two sets of features 
more dissimilar at one time, but never were two sets easier of amalgama- 
tion. Well, we met. He almost convinced me that all he had fancied 
was now confirmed—that he was my brother. He promised to satisfy 
me on this point if I would accompany him to Sheffield, where our 
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father was waiting for us. A carriage was ready; in the desperate de- 
termination of clearing up this heavy mystery before our wedding-day, 
I returned to the Grange, took sufficient change for a night’s absence, 
and joined him. 

* At Sheffield, at the ‘ Tontine,’ where we stopped, I, for the first 
time, in my recollection, met my father; or one who John represented 
to me as my father, and I have never had reason for doubt or suspicion 
of the fact. 

“ And then the sad story—the terrible truth came out. Yes, indeed ; 
John and I were brother and sister, so far as the children of one father 
are. You know the story of my father’s flight to America, after my 
a mother’s death. John was born to him of the woman he took with 

im to New York. He got into some trouble there just as John’s 
mother lay in mortal illness. She died, and he fled with his son to 
England. Without friends, without funds, without character, as he 
remorsefully told me—in absolute distress and hunger—he fell into bad 
company—the lowest and the worst—thieves! and, in concert with a 
gang of them, he attempted your father’s house one night. He declared 
to me that he did not at that time know that your good father had taken 
charge of me, his deserted daughter. They cut out a panel of the front 
door, and he was prevailed on to take his child to help their scheme. 
They put him through the aperture, to open the inside fastenings and 
admit them. But he was too young, or too weak, or too frightened to 
perform his work, They found the inmates were not asleep, as they had 
hoped (for they had not contemplated outrage—only robbery), anda 
voice disturbed them. (They were nursing me in by sickness, and are 
rewarded for it now, dear, kind—more than parents!) The gang fled, 
and left John to his fate; you know how good a one it turned out to be. 
These disclosures frightened me. I believed the man was my father, 
and I believe so, without any actual proof, still. There is a sort of 
instinct in these things that I fancy never deceives us. What was I to 
do? I, who had never been from home before—a poor, weak, terrified 
girl, feeling at once the great love that I had won all at stake now— 
perhaps all lost! Could I have run away and told you all, I believe I 
should have done so; would to God that 1 had! But, when I bitterly 
reproached my father, in terms that, under any other circumstances, no 
child would be justified in using to a parent, be he ever so bad, he, 
with tears in his eyes, declared that when he went, half maddened with 
desperation, poverty, and drink, on that fatal expedition, he had no more 
idea that his brother-in-law still lived there, than his own child had; 
for he had known before he went away to America, that your father 
contemplated letting it, and going into Sheffield, so as to be nearer to his 
business (a thing which you will recollect, I dare say, hearing him say he did 
contemplate at one time), and, knowing a little of the ways of the house, 
he thought to get a better share of the wicked partnership he had 
formed, by leading them to a rich plunder, I threatened in my indig- 
nation—high as it was—to walk back all the way to Moorlands, and tell 
you all I had heard, and I advised my father (as I believed him, and 
still believe him to be) to make his escape. Thus condoning and 
compromising a crime, | fell into a more terrible confidence still—a 
confidence of John’s, our old playmate—our brother, as we used to 
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consider him when we were all children together; and he told me his 
miserable story, and then said (in a way that convinced me he was 
somehow acquainted with what had transpired between my father and 
me) that I might now go and betray him to you too. He confessed to 
me that he had robbed you—robbed you of thousands, systematically, 
cruelly, relentlessly, by misrepresentations at first, then by fraud, then 
by forgery to cover and conceal both. Oh! how my blood curdled, as I 
heard the cold, heartless, shameless confession, which opened up a gulf 
at once between you and me ; for, were I to lay it all bare to you, what 
reparation would that be? How could I expect you to marry the sister 
of the man who had deceived you? Oh! forgive me for not making 

ou acquainted with it all at the time, but what good purpose would it 
cae served? I was utterly cast down, and from this time I was a 
helpless thing in their hands. Why John (or Septimus, as I ought to 
call him, for he, it appeared, had been baptised into my father’s name 
without consideration of its suitability) should wish to keep and to be 
burdened with me, I could not divine, unless it were to gratify his 
hatred of you; but they both urged me to fly with them to London, and 
I, ashamed, disgraced, and depressed, without a friend or counsellor in 
my affliction, yielded only, alas, too easily! John and I travelled by 
the mail, and my father promised to meet us at a place of rendezvous, 
having reasons of his own for not travelling in a decent or open manner. 
One of these reasons was, as he confessed, that he had taken a prominent 
part in the Reform Riots in Sheffield, and might be recognised if he 
made himself too public; but, as all offences committed during that 
agitated time appeared to be now overlooked, there seemed very little 
force in this argument. It afterwards came out—I got to hear it 
accidentally—that at the time your warehouse was in the hands of the 
mob, he had contrived to break open the strong-room, and, at the risk of 
his life, with the flames crackling round him, had abstracted some 
valuable papers—all the bills which John had forged, and the will of his 
wife, my poor mother, among the rest. The bills and forged papers 
John afterwards stole from him, and no doubt destroyed, to efface all 
evidence of his guilt ; the will, which could not in any way affect John 
for good or evil, my father still retained for future use; and the other 
papers he long kept in a box which he carried about with him from 
— to place. Of a portion of them I now make we restitution, 

aving had, only last night, an opportunity of securing them. I believe 
he did make some use of the will, for, from snatches of conversation I 
heard between them, I concluded that they were trying to extort some 
money from you; and they confessed that it was from the lawyers the 
were employing on the business, that they had heard you were married. 
I doubted this at the time,‘and still doubt it; but if it be true, dear 
Frank, how earnestly I pray and hope that it may be dearest Jessie that 
- have taken for your wife, and that you are both happy—so far 

appier, I am sure, than I could ever have made you, with my wilful, 
thoughtless ways. 

“ Arrived in London, we went to obscure lodgings in the east end of 
the town, where we lived till all their cash was gone, and their credit 
exhausted, and then they decamped in debt, carrying me with them to 
Harwich, where they took the name of Radley, and opened a place of 
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business, ostensibly as shipping agents, under the firm of Jonathan 
Radley and Co., where remorse, compunction, and grief were too much 
for me. The disease which is now taking me off, first came upon me in 
London, in the shape of acute inflammation of the lungs. Want of 
proper care and medical attendance during my illness had confirmed the 
mischief already done, and perhaps, in my miserable state, I yielded to 
it, and made no effort to throw it off; at all events, my malady 
increased rapidly whilst we were at Harwich. Here John appeared to 
be in funds again, paid his way well, and seemed to be looked up to. 
Here he called in a surgeon, ~ i pronounced my lungs diseased—then 
permanently and hopelessly disorganised. He could not arrest the 
progress of the malady, he said, but he would do what he could to baffle it ; 
and so, I believe, he did, to the best of his power; but the cold winds of 
that eastern coast in winter were all against him. Where John’s money 
came from I did not know till afterwards, when it turned out that he 
had returned to his old practices, and been forging the acceptances of 
Trim and Company, an extensive firm in Liverpool, for large amounts. Of 
course, when the bills came due, this was all discovered. He absconded, 
leaving me and his father (who, I sincerely believe, had no hand in this 
fraud, and knew nothing of it till the meee“ knew it) to face the officers 
who came over from Liverpool in search of him. 

“We returned to London, and lived poorly and miserably—I and the 
man who called himself, and whom I have called, my father, and suppose 
to be so—for some time, when John again found us out and returned to 
us, a successful speculator outside the Stock Exchange. There was one 
thing I must give him credit for—the only thing I can say in favour of 
him—he was not selfish with ws. When he was in funds, he was always 
quite ready to give us‘a portion. My father availed himself very freely 
of this liberality, but I only received sufficient for my utmost needs, being 
still doubtful whether the money was come by honestly. I believe it was 
all as honest as such speculations usually are, but the extravagant and 
vulgar style in which he lived sickened me at heart; his associates I 
shunned with loathing, and a violent relapse of illness kindly covered my 
retreat to my own room, and soon gave me too valid an excuse for keep- 
ing to it. We have lived here two years or more, I think, and I have 
principally inhabited only one room in this noisy house, as far removed 
from the part where the visitors throng as possible. In my solitary 
chamber, often confined to my bed for days together, I have thought and 
thought over all this, and what it will no doubt end in, till I can bear it 
no longer. I have written to you and to Jessie Owen repeatedly, but got 
no answer. Perhaps you have given me up as hopeless and worthless— 
I sometimes fear you have; then I think that, perhaps, you may not be 
at Stapleton Grange, and that your address may not be known to the 
Owens ; but then, why does not Jessie write? Perhaps they, too, may 
have removed !” 


Here the statement broke off, and was taken up again abruptly on an- 
other sheet of paper. 

“I have been so weak and ill, that I could not go on with my letter— 
IT hope I may live to finish it. One thing I must put down at once, while 
Ican. Ihave not seen my father now for months, and hear that he is 


away; my brother (if he be my brother) has been away, too, for a few 
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days—on business, he left word. So I took the opportunity of goin 
about the rooms on the floor which I occupy, and which is quite rh me, 
for the servants, I believe, are taking advantage of their master’s absence, 
and living riotously below. I have never had any power or control over 
this wretched household; it has never been offered to me, and I have no 
desire to have or to exercise it, even if my health and strength would 
permit. So the servants do as they like, which, for the most part, 
means, what they ought not to do. At all events, they never come near 
me, except my own maid (or the one they have appointed to attend to 
me), and she only occasionally. In my wanderings, which I am onl 
enabled to take now and then, I found out the room that had been 
occupied by my father, and accidentally, upon sitting on a piece of furni- 
ture, which I had clung to, feeling faint, to save me from falling, for I was 
very weak and ill, I saw behind it the box in which he had kept his 
papers, and I concluded that those he had come into possession of at 
Sheffield were among them. I forgot to mention, that when we were at 
Harwich, John had broken the box open to get at the forged bills which 
he knew it contained, and destroy them. The lid of the box had been 
repaired and fastened down again, but not so effectually but that I could 
remove it, and in that box I found some papers belonging to you, and 
which, I believed, were of great value to you. [I also believe that I saw 
my mother’s will there, but I did not disturb it. The documents, how- 
ever, which I presumed to be your property, I secured, and have secreted 
in my room ever since, and they will be enclosed for you with this letter 
—I hope they may repair some of the ruin that has been brought upon 
you. I put the furniture back into the same position and condition in 
which I had found it, and had just got back to my room, and had time 
to conceal my prize, when the girl whom I have mentioned came to bring 
me my dinner. I don’t think she suspected me—in fact, frone her ap- 
pearance and manner, I fancy she had been drinking with the rest of 
them, and was hardly in a condition to notice anything.” 

The writing got feebler and more unsteady, and there was another 
break; the next sheet was in lighter ink, and indicated a longer interval 
than usual in the heavy task she had imposed upon herself. 

“I have been very, very ill, and thought that the last sheet would have 
closed my letter; but to-day I feel a little stronger, and I hope to write 
a little more, for I will try to write as long as 1 can—it seems so hard 
to have said my last to you, and then to lie down and die! It makes me 
happy—oh, so happy !—to be writing to you; it seems to take me out 
of this vile house and vile company, and bring me among the friends of 
my youth again, and to the dear old home which your parents, dear 
Frank, made for me. If I had never yielded to the evil influences and 
delusive promises which drew me from the comfort and happiness and 
security of that beloved home, I should not be dying now. But, in my 
last extremity, it is a consolation to be unburdening my soul and con- 
science to you—to acknowledge my guilt and your goodness—to know 
that (as I trust) you will probably be reading this when I can have no 
other way of entreating your pity and forgiveness. 

“Oh, Frank! ‘Will you then, I wonder, think of poor dead Nelly 
kindly—of your poor little Nelly, who used to sit on the door-sill of the 
grotto keeping shop with you, and buying and selling pebbles, before she 
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had learned what doubt and trouble were? Remember those old days, 
Frank, and do not be hard with my memory, when I used to run round 
and round the garden in your rope-harness as your horse, and have great 
parties of imaginary guests with you in the summer-house—when we 
played, and quarrelled, and made it up again all in a breath, over my 
ittle wooden tea-things. 

“ Or think of the going to church together on Sundays, hand in hand, 
along that path that led across the fields—and forgive me ! 

“ Or, again, think of our rides across the moors at that time when our 
trouble was coming near us, though we did not know it, and when we 
should have laughed any one to scorn who had said we should ever be 
separated. I feel sure that you will not hate Nelly in her grave, Frank— 
if she sinned, she has suffered: let that be her atonement! To you only 
she has sinned—before God she has not sinned; or, if she have, her 
sacrifice surely outweighs it. According to the light given to me, did I 
act, risking your temporary happiness for your lifelong comfort and 
honour. For, reflect on the consequences of my letting you unite your- 
self with the sister of one whom men called a forger, a swindler, and a 
cheat—and, above all, the man who had undermined your possessions by 
his fraud, and brought them all down in ruins!” 

Another gap—and then another entry. 

“ Tuesday Morning.—I am very weak, and in some pain to-day, yet 
loth to give in while I can hold a pen, for am I not clinging to you still 
while I am writing to you? Dear Frank, I shall never see you again in 
this world. There are only a few grains of sand now left in my glass. A 
kind, good man is soothing my last moments, and I am dying happy, re- 
signed, and trustful. Do not let what it has been the will of God to 
bring about prey upon you; remember, it is all wisely ordained—all for 
the best—and say with me, Thy will be done! Do not let idle and vain 
regrets hang upon you; you have the consolation in all your troubles 
that you were always kind, always good, always generous to me ! 

** Now, Frank, 1 have one earnest request to make to you—I will 
write it to-morrow morning. 

‘* Wednesday.—I have thought over what I wanted to say all night, 
and I am sure it is right to say it. How peacefully could [ leave the 
world if I knew you would fulfil this my last wish! 

* Jessie Owen has been a dear, kind, and constant friend to me, a 
loving, faithful girl. Such a daughter, such a sister, such a friend, and 
such a woman, cannot fail to make a wife such as (if she be not yours 
already) you, dear Frank, deserve !” 

I put the paper down, for I could read no more; the idea which I 
saw foreshadowed seemed revolting to me. As the poor, injured, long- 
se girl lay fresh in her coffin, my mind rebelled against such a 
thought. 

* _ ale never !’”’ I cried, emphatically, shutting up the letter for the 
present, “no, Nelly! never !” 

And those who had known me best, would have known then that that 
resolution was a solemn and sacred one. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FAREWELL. 


Mr. Masters returned home soon after I had read thus far into 
Nelly’s letter. 1 was sitting by the table, with my head resting on my 
hand, and, happening to look up, I saw him sitting on the opposite side 
looking at me with that kind, fatherly, pitying look of his, beneath 
which poor Nelly had laid down her head and died. He must have come 
in very quietly, so as to avoid disturbing me, I suppose; but how long 
he had been there I should not have known had he not himself said, as 
he crossed the room, and took a chair beside me, 

“T have only just returned. Shall I be intruding, or shall I be a 
little company to you ?” 

“Pray stop with me!” I cried; “I want counsel and comfort, too, 
and you can give me both. But first tell me, did—did she die happily ?” 

‘* Happily, resignedly, and peacefully. Were not the words so often 
lightly spoken—so often used by cant—so shamefully misappropriated 
sometimes—I would say, ‘ She fell asleep in Jesus,’ for it would be lite- 
rally true.” 

Thanks to his kind and comforting ministrations at the last! 

“ It is all explained here,” I continued, laying my finger on the manu- 
script; “that man was her brother—at least, he was the child of her 
father. Do you know what has become of him ?” 

“Tt is supposed that he was prepared to leave the country—possibly 
he is gone even now; for some of his speculations, it is said, have broken 
down, and if he stayed longer he would be a ruined man, I have not 
heard that he has left a debt unpaid in this neighbourhood, so that no 
one hereabouts has any occasion or business to inquire about him.” 

“T should like to go to Wheathampstead—but not alone,” I said, after 
a pause; “if you could——” 

“T will go with you when you please,” he replied, anticipating me, 
“but you want rest. Remain in this house to-night, and to-morrow, if 
you like, I will accompany you.” 

I did want rest ; I felt it now that all was over. That strange, vague, 
undefinable looking forward to something that was invisible; that clinging 
to something that was broken; that spasmodic grasp of a hope that 
crumbled in my touch; all was over now. My heart felt empty; my 
mind seemed to be sinking ; my body wanted support. I must live, I 
suppose, though I had nothing to live for. I started aghast at my 

thoughts! Yes, I did want rest, and strength, and counsel, assuredly! 
And where could I get such peaceful rest, such kind and considerate 
companionship, such help to my troubled mind, as here ? 

So I accepted the good man’s invitation. 

“But you have dropped some papers, Mr. Cuttleby,” he said, pointing 
to the floor. 

True ; I had forgotten the enclosures that fell from Nelly’s letter as I 
opened it. So I picked them up, and looked cursorily over them. They 
were documents that had been locked away, some for years, in the strong- 
room of our place of business before the riots, but which, believing them 
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to be old and discharged accounts, I had never had the curiosity to open. 
Among them was a bank receipt for five thousand pounds in the funds, 
which I had never known that my father possessed, and another was an 
acknowledgment for a loan of three thousand from my father to the very 
bankers who had given me such cold comfort in my ruin! No doubt 
my father, leaving everything at my disposal and in my hands, had con- 
cluded that these documents would speak for themselves; they had now 
returned to my possession, but, though they made me, by eight thousand 
pounds, a richer man, they brought no comfort to my heart, for was not 
~ Nelly dead—hopelessly out of my reach or power of getting back ? 

f she, dear girl, had been here to share my fortunes, how different it 
would have been! Poor Nelly! how she must have exulted in being the 
means of restoring these things to their owner, and thus helping to repair 
the wrong that John and his father had done me! Had they fallen 
into John’s hands, he, an adept at forgery, would, no doubt, have con- 
verted them into cash; but his father stopped short of that crime in his 
career. A blackleg, a swindler, a cheat at cards, a trafficker with loaded 
dice, a defaulter on the turf, almost a housebreaker, he, I believe, had a 
horror of the name of forger; he never forgave his son’s “ descending,” 
as he called it, to that. 

** No, sir,” he said, the last time I saw him, when, assuming a peni- 
tential air, he explained that, “ by a strange accident,” he had come into 
possession of his deceased wife’s will, and that finding (although it was 
very obscurely worded) that it seemed to give him some interest in the 

roperty she left behind her, he was quite prepared to leave it to my 
onour and generosity to adjust it; “no, sir, 1 never came to do anything 


felonious—that is, not asa rule. In ‘ Eclipse’ year I was bowled down, 
and I had also sported the odds freely against ‘ Childers,’ and he won, 
you know; so I had to compromise again, but I never came to FORGERY! 
Believe me, Mr. Cuttleby, I had no participation in those disgraceful 
delinquencies of my son’s—Septimus Harrington the elder, sir,” he 
added, drawing himself up pompously, “never yet signed another man’s 


” 
name! 


I believed him, and gave up to him all that Aunt Margaret had left 
behind her—which, I believe, he speedily made away with; but I never 
saw him again. ; 

I am anticipating matters, but, as they are all being wound up now, it 
is of little consequence which I take first. 

As agreed between me and Mr. Masters, we started together for 
Wheathampstead. It was at Hatfield, where we stopped to change 
horses, that Nelly’s father somehow found me out. It was then a 
sporting neighbourhood—but made hideous by railway works and coal 
depdts—and I believe he was on his way to Newmarket, when he had 
been stopped by somehow hearing of what had occurred in London. At 
all events, Mr. Masters recognised him as one of the parties who had been 
present at the funeral. Bad as he was, I could never feel unkindly towards 
Nelly’s father. He took his leave of me with many expressions of grati- 
tude, and we pursued our journey to Wheathampstead. 

Under the shadow of that fine old church which supplied abbots to St. 
Albans so early in the Christian era—in the centre of one of the most 
pretty, peaceful, and picturesque villages in England, they had laid her. 
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Had I had the choosing of the spot, I could not have selected one more 
to my taste. Up in our wild moorland, where she had spurned the turf 
-beneath her horse’s heels, in the days of her high spirits and easy mind, 
she should have been laid, had she died in the midst of her early, pleasant 
life ; but, subdued and broken, disappointed and borne down, where such 
a peaceful spot as this for her to lie at rest ? 

By a simple gesture of the head, Mr. Masters indicated the place where 
they had buried her. Away from the footpath that passed across the 
churchyard, in an angle of the church wall, a quiet shaded nook, overhung 
by a drooping ash, there was a mound of newly-turned gravel. My kind 
friend walked away and left me beside it. 


We returned to town together that evening. 

Five days afterwards, I read in the newspaper of the discovery of a 
body in the Regent’s Canal at Paddington. There were no papers found 
on the body by which to identify it, but the description of the features left 
me little room to doubt who it was. Should I go to satisfy myself 
whether my suspicion was correct? I resolved that it were best not. For 
I could scarcely have looked at those well-remembered features, now 
frigid in death, without some feeling of reproach, much as I might strive 
against it; and, if I identified it, 1 should only throw a few more grains 
of shame and disgrace into the suicide’s grave. So they returned a ver- 
dict that the body of this man unknown was found drowned in the 
Regent’s Canal, but how he came into the water there was no evidence 
to show; so he received a Christian burial—such as it was. 

I returned to Stapleton Grange, to make them acquainted, as I con- 
sidered due to them, with all that had occurred; and, in two months 
afterwards, took my leave of them and old England, and sailed for the 
new world of Australia. Vallance would have accompanied me, but his 
father and mother (and never had father such kind and considerate and 
attentive children as Vallance and Jessie) were getting old now, and it 
would have pained them so to part from him. 

The railway that threatened Stapleton Grange with destruction was 
one of those schemes that broke down and helped to ruin the famous 
Martindale Brooks, so the good old folks were left to end their days in 
peace in their old home ; but the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
line has since levelled it with the ground, and carries a thousand throbbing 
hearts a day, on missions of love, of hate, of mischief, over the hearth 
where they sat and drooped and died within six months of one another. 

And what became of Jessie ? 

It shall be told when the’ time comes. 

Meanwhile, I took my leave of England, as I have already said, and 
sailed for the new world of Australia. I arrived just at the time when 
that new world was agitated from end to end by the discovery of what 
appeared to be an inexhaustible supply of gold. On the surface, and the 
beds of rivers, and dry water-courses, cropping up out of hill-sides—there 
was gold—gold everywhere—nothing but gold! I found Australia de- 
lirious when I landed at Port Philip Head, and set my foot on what is 
now the gigantic colony of Victoria. ‘The news had already flown like 
wildfire about the other colonies, and thousands were pouring down almost 
daily from the older parts of New South Wales (of which, at that time, 
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Port Philip formed a portion)—from Adelaide, from Swan River, and 
even from Van Diemen’s Land: and hence the strange paradox presented 
itself{—there was abundance of gold, but want of the most common neces- 
saries of life. The influx of a vast and sudden stream of population had 
swept the markets bare, and the investment which I took out with me, of 
bacon and cheese, and soap and candles, and beer and spirits, was greedily 
bought up, I had almost said ounce for ounce in gold! I should have 
been a very rich man in a month or two after my arrival, if my gold 
could have been converted into Bank of England notes, but with few local 
banks, and those only of limited capital, it was at present inconvertible, 
and so lay idle in my hands. No one wanted it. Gold was a drug— 
iron, in the shape of picks and shovels, was the precious metal now. But 
~ I could go on quietly and bide my time. It soon came; the news 
rought dealers in the precious metal, and so, though abominably cheated, 
I dare say, I realised some portion of my proceeds, and bought land and 
built houses, which in the next year returned me five hundred per cent. 
for my money. Not that I felt any pleasure in all these transactions— 
it was simply a distraction to my thoughts, and, surrounded as I was b 
speculations of the kind, I was forced into the vortex, and in all the mad- 
ness of its course was whirled round and round, every time being thrown 
higher and higher—not sucked down as an ordinary whirlpool will serve 
the too adventurous swimmer, but eddying round with the giddy speed of 
the Maélstrom, that often restores its plaything to the surface again un- 
broken and whole. Luckily for me, I had had sufficient warning in 
England once of the danger that dragged many and many of those 
around me to their destruction—I neither drank nor gambled. I had 
often to maintain my principle of abnegation at the cost of jeers—of 
enmity, hatred, and contempt—nay, almost of blows. The demoralised 
pulation around me could not understand why I kept aloof from the 
iquor-store and the gambling-booth ; they ascribed it to sullenness, to 
avarice, to cowardice, to pride. There was no one there to whom I could 
confide my true reason, so I let them have their way—I had long grown 
callous of the opinions of better men than them. 

Oh, but it is an irksome life, to be among those with whom you have 
no sympathies in common—who look down upon you with suspicion, even 
with hatred and envy, and whom you yourself cannot help regarding with 
contempt and disgust! I never knew, or heard, or read of, in ancient or 
modern times, such a state as men lived together in, at that time, in 
Melbourne. In the midst of gold there was poverty, and want of things 
which gold could not buy—not only contentment and happiness, but the 
more material things of life. Buried in gold were all the finer feelings of 
the heart, as between man and man—all feeling of reverence or devotion 
to God, showing how inadequate, how poor a thing is gold after all." Was 
it not Burns who wrote the punning lines, 


Gold governs all without pretence, 
And would be God, but L prevents ? 


Whether it was Burns or not, they might be truly applied to the popula- 
tion of Melbourne in the early days of the great gold find. There was 
not even rough, coarse, vulgar good-fellowship—all was suspicion, envy, 
hatred, avarice, and brutal blasphemy, and open, glaring vice. I never 
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heard a man in Melbourne in that time—mind, I am only speaking of 
the Melbourne I was acquainted with—thank Providence for his success 
or prosperity. Drinking-bars and gambling-rooms rose up on all sides ; 
but oh, how few churches! Meeting-houses of wild fanatics certainly 
did spring up, but how different and far away were these from the 
temples of real devotion, praise, and thanksgiving, which, I am told, the 
golden city can now boast of. Religion! love! home! woman! how 
were these terms desecrated, let me not pause to tell. Let that page of 
the History of Victoria be sealed for ever, and, when the seal is broken 
at that day of final account, may the Lord have pity and mercy on all 
that lies recorded there ! ; 

Hell without the sulphur and flames—hell without the reigning figure 
with a tail and cloven foot—that was Melbourne in those days. Stop! 
Though that fancy figure of painters—that portrait of incarnate sin and 
vice, was not there, there was one very like it; a man with keen, cunning, 
wicked eyes—even more keen and more cunning than those generally to 
be met with there—and a sharp aquiline nose. I met him in the street 
one night, and recognised him instantly. John Black, Jonathan Radley, 
Martindale Brooks, Septimus Harrington the younger, was not dead after 
all! I never saw him but once, and know not what has become of him, 
what pursuit he followed, or to what honours he may have attained. 
Possibly he is premier of that model colony by now. He had not the 
taint of convictism, which it so much abhors, upon him; he was, like 
thousands more among its population, an unconvicted felon. 

I began to yearn for home—I longed for flowers with a scent on them, 
for birds with music in them, for men with hearts in them. I was sick 
of sham flowers, sham birds, and sham men. I looked up at the sun, 
stained blood red, and thought how gaily over that older, but purer 
country it had been careering, in its bright and virgin splendour, warm- 
ing and cheering, not burning up and laying waste. I could never get 
over the foolish feeling that Old England was at the top of the world, and 
we were underneath, walking with our heads downwards, physically as 
well as morally. Truly all things were topsy-turvy then ; all ideas and 
feelings seemed inverted—they may have, and I am told they have, 
righted themselves now. Nay, I have met and known some real gentle- 
men from Victoria, forthright, honest, and true; but I have been speak- 
ing of the early days of the gold find. There were some good and 
honourable men there, I suppose, even at that time; but it was never my 
good fortune to come across them. My own opinion, however, is, that 
they got pushed to the wall or trampled under foot by the motley crowd 
of Jews, bushrangers, expirees, outpourings and scum of the earth, who 
were fighting and yelling for the gold—it was no country for them, and 
they hadn’t a chance in it. 

Such was the state of things that, though realising in haste, and 
cheated out of three-fourths of my property, I still had a considerable 
sum of money to carry away with me; and, taking passage by what was 


called a clipper ship, I took my leave of the settlement of Port Philip, 
and sailed for home. 


Home! which I had spurned in the bitterness and sullenness of my 
disappointed hopes—home, which those men drunk with gold and brandy, 
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whom I was leaving behind me, cursed and railed at, and yet inquired 
after whenever a ship arrived—home, which I had learned to love once 
more, and to feel assured that there was no country like it after all! 
How often did I catch myself repeating Cowper’s hackneyed lines: 


England! with all thy faults, I love thee still, 
My country !—— 


Where my love lay buried thither I would return. False and delusive 
notion that I could find comfort or peace away from it ! 

So the Morning Light went cutting through the waves with her sharp 
bows, her tapering spars bending with the weight of canvas that they 
bore, leaving the land of gold and its hideous satellites for the land of 
love, comfort, and happy firesides in gabled old houses, in quiet country 
places, where you do not spend Christmas in a temperature of a hundred 
and ten in the shade, which produces languor, and is fatal to all attempts 
at jollity; where you have something better to look at than the silly 
kangaroo—the land where, openly, at least, low cunning and sharp 
practice do not invariably lead to the council-table or the woolsack, and 
where successful knavery is, at all events, decently concealed from view 
in deference to the better feelings of the majority; not paraded as a 
virtue which must be practised to gain high political honours and places 
of distinction in the commonwealth. 

It was bright spring when we sighted the white cliffs of England; we 
were off Plymouth, the captain said, and in a few hours my feet touched 
English ground again. 

‘** What had become of the Owens? What become of Jessie ?” 

My tale is all unfinished till I tell. And, as I write these few last 
pages in the study of a country-house, a little bright-eyed girl of five 
years old comes bouncing in, and cries, 

“ Oh, papa! here’s Uncle Vallance come to see us before he goes to 
London. He’s going to be married, mamma says, and wants to tell you 
all about it, so you must put away your papers, please, and come down.” 

“Very well, Jessie dear,” I reply ; “ tell mamma I’ve only got a few 
more lines to write, and I must finish now, because I want to give it all 
to Uncle Val, to take with him and put in order. There, I’ve done.— 
Ah, Val, my boy! I’ve done what you asked me to do, and here’s my 
story. You must put in anything I may have omitted.” 

“T will,” says Cnorvus. And we go down stairs to dinner. 
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A RADIANT morning again. The sunshine streaming in on Miss Hall’s 
claret-coloured silk, and dancing off to play with Cissy’s dimples and her 
delicately tinted muslin. Every one talking of the cricket-match, and 
Miss Hall’s views on the subject of “back stops” and “runs” (the last 
mentioned she supposed a sort of “exhilarating change for the young 
men, my dears, = they grow tired of standing quietly by those little 
sticks”) being vague in the extreme, and being drawn out by the 
captain. 

Breakfast was over, and the dog-cart coming round in half an hour, 
when a little hand tapped at the window and beckoned Tom, who was 
sitting there. He was reading, and looked up to see Cissy. 

Tom obeyed the summons less readily, as he saw Captain Thornton 
smoking out on the lawn under the mulberry-tree, and he hated being a 
third! She led him past the captain’s cigar, however, without speaking, 
though he raised himself on his elbow and gave her a smile, at which the 
colour deepened in her cheeks. 

She took Tom to the old place under the firs, by his now neglected 
work, and stood still. 

“Tom,” she said, clutching nervously at the fence, “I have promised 
Captain Thornton—I mean, I want to tell you something.” And then 
she stopped. 

Tom looked at her steadily, from the hem of her fluttering dress to the 
tip of her waving feather, which kept it company in a dance with the 
breeze, and the look troubled Tom, because he saw the downfal of the 
a eyes which would not meet his, and the trembling colour below 
the eyes. 

Poor Tom! he could not say a word. He tried for the last time to 
grasp his straw and think it a strong rope, but failed. 

* You need not tell me,” he said at last, taking pity on her. “I dare 
say I can guess. You are——” 

The words stuck in Tom’s throat, and Cissy ended the sentence : 

“Tam engaged to Captain Thornton, and hope to be his happy wife, 
please God, next spring.” 

She said “ happy,” raising her eyes. 

She had the feeling (natural to most women) of disliking to talk of her 
engagement, loving im so much, but when the ice was broken her voice 
ceased to tremble. : 

Poor Tom! “I hope you will be happy,” he said, hoarsely. 

Cissy was not looking at him now, her eyes had wandered across the 
lawn to the place where she saw Captain Thornton between the trees. 

= thought you liked me,” she said, simply, “and would be glad for 


me.’ 
Liked her! with never anything to love, before or after. 


“I was too young,” she went on, “ and so they said he must wait for 
me, and he has waited, and been abroad.” 
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She pulled at a velvet round her neck, and drew from her dress a 
medal. 

“He has won this for me, and so, Tom, I try,” she said, whisper- 
ingly, “to do some little good thing every day, to be more worthy to 
wear it.” 

What was this man, after all? 

Good looking, after the thoroughly English type, with plenty of pluck, 
of course, as all men have worthy the name, and great strong shoulders, 
fit to bear the burden of the day upon them, loving Cissy dearly, but not 
thinking her an angel by any means, as Tom did. At this present 
moment he was lazily content, smoking his cigar on his back. 

She worthy of him! Tom felt stunned; and just then a voice called 
out, “ Cissy!” Not Uncle Michael’s voice, but one that she would love 
to obey by-and-by—a voice that would have the right to call her from 
Tom or any one else. 

So she left him leaning against the rails. 

Poor fool! to dream a woman could love him. Pshaw! it was but the 
dream of a few weeks, and the other had had possession of the land before 
he ever saw it. He would settle down again to his old life. What! try 
to hew out that new path without one single motive at the end ? 

He could not and did not care to do it. Could any one? And he 
answered to himself, Not any one. 

Just then there was another call of ‘‘ Tom.” The dog-cart was ready, 
and he had to drive him and her together. (The captain, on account of 
Miss Hall’s seniority entitling her to the front seat, declining the reins.) 
Nothing could have been harder to him. 

He would have rather been put to severe labour for a month than go 
through that day, but he did go through it, and no one thinking of him, 
noticed or dreamed of the agony it was to him. 

Miss Hall, like most deaf people, talked much above the rattle of the 
wheels, and through it all Tom heard the subdued voices behind; not the 
words, but all that the low tones said to him. 

Nothing escaped his jealous ears or eyes. He had seen, when they 
started, how the captain wrapped the rugs round his property! to protect 
it from the dust. 

* Take care of Miss Cissy,” said Uncle Michael, from the hall steps. 

Captain Thornton answered they would treat her like “ glass with 
care,” and took his seat beside her with a smile, which had in it some- 
thing of a proud and happy triumph. 

Was there not another who would have taken as good or better care 
of even her little finger ; but that one’s protection—what was it? 

Tom did not seem to be able to think clearly all through that long day. 
He was left beside Cissy in the cricket-field, but did he not see and know 
_ her heart was yards away from him in the game, because somebody 
played? 

She made Tom explain all the proceedings to her, and Tom talked like 
a book that day, and a book that wearies us. 

“Oh! who is winning, Tom?” she would say, her cheeks flushed with 
excitement ; and “ Oh, that was a good hit, Iam sure! Who is a very 
good bat, Tom ?” 

And Tom named her lover, again like that book, wearily. Tom saw 
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the movement of her little hand up to the place where he knew his 
medal lay. 

Did he care to be with her to-day, and play that quiet instrument 
called “ second fiddle” during the intervals of absence of the first violin ? 

When Captain Thornton came up, Tom saw Cissy turn her sweet face 
towards him, and ask him in a petting, womanly way if he weren’t tired 
(and though not tired, the captain did not object by any means to these 
inquiries), while, as for himself, all that was expected from him was to 
prevent the bay mare from running away with Miss Hall. 

We sometimes murmur at a great deal being expected from us, but is 
there not a time when we find a Jittle the hardest to fulfil. 

The match was over, and Tom drove back a merry pair. The captain’s 
side had won; which side that was Cissy hardly knew, only that it was 
his, and as they drove home in the cool of the afternoon, through the 
pleasant shady lanes, I am afraid the bay mare had many a lash to render 
the pleasure shorter. 

It was a pity, because our happiness often passes away so soon. A pity 
that that happiness should so often make another’s trouble. 

It was little Cissy and Captain Thornton dreamed of that; they 
dreamed of little but themselves. 

Tom had done his duty, and was taking the mare round to the stables, 
while they lingered at the hall door, looking out at the golden sunset 
over the hills, when he heard, ‘Come, Cissy, give me one walk round 
the fir-plantation before you punish me by an hour’s solitary confinement 
with that sour cousin of yours.” 

She tried to put her hand up to his mouth. 

** Hush, Digby! You don’t know how much good there is in him.”’ 

** Am I to be jealous,” he asked, looking down at her, smiling. (There 
certainly was not much jealousy in the tone !) 

How this struck to Tom’s heart, not his opinion, but hers, for she 
laughed a merry laugh at “ Digby’s absurd idea ;” and then, putting her 
hand on his arm, they went down the avenue together, while Tom turned 
the corner into the stables. He was beneath jealousy, and why? Was 
it the tailor or the medals that gave this man his confidence and 
superiority, the graceful, almost caressing manner to women, or the yellow 
whiskers? With such a prize as Cissy to work for, would not Tom have 
put himself at the hardest school? (He did not think at the moment of 
that lowest form, where we must plod on without hope of recompense for 
years.) The captain had called him sour. 

Is it not a law of nature that the fruit which is hidden from all sun- 
light on the wall will never ripen? There was another trial yet for Tom 
a little later. The long dining-room was still all a-glow with the fading 
sunlight from the west, which-was coming in through the low windows, 
and only failing to light up Tom’s face sitting by them. Just in front 
of his eyes the two came in together, catching it instead, who had so little 
need of any added brightness. It regilded the golden hair, and deepened 
the flush on Cissy’s cheeks into a. warmer, richer colouring. Uncle 
Michael looked up from his newspaper and stared at her—perhaps at the 
pretty picture she made of youth and happiness—calling up old memories 
of long ago—perhaps at a new light breaking in on him—a light which 
increased as Captain Thornton took her hand in his own and led her 


forward, smiling, up to where he sat. 
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“There is no reason why it should be a secret any longer, is there, 
Cissy? For my part, I want it acknowledged.” 

No answer, except what the downcast eyes said to any one who knew 
how to read them. 

“So,” said Uncle Michael, smiling in answer to the captain’s smile, 
“mamma’s old friend is yours, too, little Cissy !” 

“ Not a word?” said Captain Thornton, looking down at the small 
figure beside him. ‘I am sorry you are so ashamed to own me, Cissy.” 

It was not shame of him that kept the colour deepening in her cheeks; 
for fear it should be thought so, she crept a little closer to his side. 

“T don’t know what you want me to say, Digby. I leave it all to 
ou.” 

. Then she took her hand away, and ran out of the room. I don’t think 
Captain Thornton was displeased with her. If he had my feelings on the 
subject, he did not like a woman to talk like a well-written book about 
her love. As she was gone, he sat down by Uncle Michael, and told him 
how very soon now he hoped to make her his wife. 

Uncle Michael was unused to love-stories, so near at hand, out of a 
book. 

“ You will take care of her,” he said, not very well knowing what to 
say. 
Captain Thornton smiled. 

“Don’t I look fit to take care of such a small woman, sir?” And 
Uncle Michael surveyed the broad chest and shoulders before him with 
the pleasure of a muscular Christian! 

There certainly did not seem to be much fear that the captain would 
ever want his small wife to take care of him. 

“¢ Shall you sell out ?”” asked Uncle Michael. 

“No. I think it a mistake of a man only a little over thirty. We 
should soon be reduced in the service to boys and veterans, or else 2 man 
must not marry, and I have too strong an inducement that way.” 

Then Cissy came in again, and he changed the subject. Only Tom 
was forgotten—Tom, who, when he went to his room that night, found 
a great red circle indented deep into the palm of his hand. 
wy it come there while he watched that picture in the setting sun- 
light? 

eT wo days after this Cissy went away, and Tom had to drive her down 
to the station. 

For the last time they stood on the little platform together. 

“It has been a very pleasant visit, Tom,” Cissy said, when the whistle 
of the approaching train was heard. “You must come to see me next 
year if you have not left England, and you shall have a room to shut 

ourself up in when you are tired of us.” 

‘T shall be in England,” said Tom. 

* All my lectures have not been thrown away,” she said, looking at 
him as if she heard something strange in his voice. “I was beginning 
to be quite vain.” 

“It is easy to preach.” 

* And so very hard to practise. Well, good-bye, Tom.” 

Good-bye.” 

He did not grasp the small gloved hand which lay in his own; he 
almost let it fall, he held it so lightly. 
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The train was up. He saw one moment afterwards the sweet blue 
eyes looking out at him from the window, then only the tip of her 
feather, which the wind blew towards him (and which everything else 
carried so far away) for the last time. 

Go to see her when she was married! Not he. 

He was on the platform alone, and turned slowly to walk home. The 
country looked miserably dull, the clouds were a leaden grey, to match 
his feelings. He went back at once to his fences, and threw down his 
tools with disgust. He came in, and drank deeply of Uncle Michael’s 
wine. 

No work to do—nothing. 

The third volume was ended, or rather the first and last. There was 
nothing left but a dull moral, which would be wearisome to linger over. 

Missing her everywhere, her merry laugh, her light footsteps, the 
sight of her fair young beauty, and knowing she missed nothing—was it 
not hard on him? Tom went to bed a dissatisfied, miserable man. He 
thought how things might have been with Aer to work for, but to work 
because all men are born to work, he could not do it, and with no one to 
care whether he did not or he did. 

Tom thought the volume was closed, but it was only the chapter. It 
was true, he settled down to the dull moral of a wasted life. 

The days and weeks went by unmarked to him, save by the shadows 
on the old dial and the ticking of the clock upon the stairs, and Tom was 
to all intents and purposes the same as before that summer visitor came. 
One morning Uncle Michael pulled out a letter. 

“ Cissy is married,” he said. ‘“ If you like you can read this.” 

Tom carried the letter out into the garden and turned it over in his 
hand, but he did not read it. 

Why should he read how she had given herself to another man ? 

“ A pity they sail for India so soon,” said Uncle Michael, as he and 
Tom were silently smoking their pipes one evening. “I don’t like to 
think of little Miss Cissy among those heathens.” 

“So even her body is drifting thousands of miles away from me,” 
thought one of the silent men by the chimney-corner. But what did it 
matter? If the ship carried out all Tom’s dead hopes, what did it 
matter too? 

Just before they sailed there came a delicately-tinted letter for Tom, 
such as he had never received in his life before, and he took it to the old 
place under the firs to read there. It was from Cissy. She did not care 
to hide her happiness now. Even though she did not speak directly 
about it, every word seemed to wear the colouring of the rose-coloured 
paper—every word seemed to wear the colouring of her happy love. She 
and her husband were on the eve of sailing. 

“I have been saying good-bye to every one,” she wrote, “ and cannot 
go away so far without saying it to you. It is a sorrowful word, but 
Digby has quite as much to leave as I, though he won’t hear of it.” 

And then, though she did not preach or lay down the law as some 
women do, she asked him again if he would not be something more than 
he was—something which he had promised to be to please her—thinking 
of others still in her new happiness. Tom’s eyes grew gentle as he read 
the letter, but when he came to the name “ Cissy Thornton,” he hardened 
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himself against her words in thinking of her, not as “Cissy,” but as 
“that man’s wife.” It was easy for her to try to teach him when she did 
not know what anything but ewer meant. So he gave himself up 
again to the old life. 

What terrors and crimes Captain Thornton took his young wife out to 
meet and see, is history, and so no part of my story about Tom that I 
should enter into it. The thunder-cloud, small at first, but growing 
larger and larger, which burst over India, and the loud ery which was 
echoed here from every burning, throbbing heart. 

At any other time, Tom’s heart would have cried out with the rest for 
vengeance after each sickening horror, but because she was there his 
whole soul seemed concentrated in one woman. His lips grew pale as he 
opened the papers, trembling to see her name—only a name, There was 
only a sort of benumbed pity for the hundreds of others as he breathed 
a great sigh of relief on closing each fresh paper, though each moment of 
agonising doubt brought a great furrow on Tom’s forehead. 

One day the mail brought in news which (he often wondered after- 
wards) he had never even thought about. Captain, the Major Thorn- 
ton, was among the list of killed. Tom closed the paper, and went and 
leaned against the fence in the fir wood, to try to think about it calmly, 
and of what it would be to Cissy. He could think now about the golden 
sunset shining on them both together, without giving himself that grip of 
pain ; of how he had seen her run to meet this man under the trees in the 
ng because now it could never be so again, except, perhaps, in 

eaven, 

Now, he thought, she too will know, though not quite as I have known 
it, that living so long in a world without sunshine. How will she kee 
her own words true now—unless Then there came rushing throug: 
Tom’s brain thoughts which he struggled to escape from so soon after 
the other’s death. Had she loved that other so very much? Ah yes! 
he knew she had; but might not a lesser love content her? It would con- 
tent Tom to have it from her, if he might only have her even to call his 
own. 

Then Tom wrestled with his thoughts again under those same trees, 
where Cissy had told him of her love for the man who had now died 
fighting for her, and of the happy future lying before her. Would she 
curse Heaven and die? 

Tom thought he should, if his darling had died so. 

After that news life was not the same to Tom. There was something 
working within him which must find vent some way soon—whether for 
good or ill, who knew? It might be there was a hope at Tom’s heart 
which he dared not own as such even to himself. 

If there were a chance for him he would go abroad for years. Tom 
knew he could work for an object. He was only thirty-five, old to begin, 
but (so said the life-stirring motive which had been wanting all this man’s 
life) it was never too late. 


Six months more passed, and they heard of Cissy’s arrival in England. 


And so Tom made his way to the Lakes, to see her again. _ 
It was a glorious summer evening, with the sun going down in a great 
red glow behind the blue mountains. When the coach had set him down, 
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he stood looking at the tinted waters of the lake, with the shadows creep- 

ing down the mountain-sides lower and lower, and the trees of the islands 

dipping their branches to those other branches in the mirror beneath 
em. 

Tom was tired ; he had had a long day’s journey in no luxuriantly- 
cushioned carriage, and the day, which was ending here in all this glow 
of gorgeous sunset, had been hot and dusty by the way. 

Tom’s road lay to the left of the little town where the coach stopped. 
He was near the end of his journey, and he raised his hat to catch the 
cool breeze on his forehead. 

He had to pass through a little wood, and then a gate, opening on to 
a tiny lawn, which sloped down to the water’s side. Tom went on with- 
out stopping again up to the porch at the side of the cottage, where the 
roses dropped their leaves on him as he stood beneath. Should he accept 
the omen, and believe that at last the roses were to fall to him. 

“Ts Mrs. Thornton at home ?”’ he asked the servant. 

Yes, sir” (looking rather doubtfully at Tom); “but she is not 
well.” 

“T think she will see me,” Tom said, quietly, “if you tell her it is Mr. 
Brook.” (Poor Tom had no such superfluities as cards. 

So he was taken into the low drawing-room, and left there, where the 
sweet smell of the roses came in at the open windows from the verandah. 
There was nothing in the simple pretty furniture, the pictures, or stands 
of flowers, to try to make the world look gloomy to any one living there. 

Tom stood by the windows, just as he had stood four years ago at 
Uncle Michael’s the afternoon of the cricket-match, when they came in 
from the sunset outside together. Here was the same sunset, but—the 
handle of the door turned, and she came in alone. 

The sunset was unchanged. Ah me! that was all. 

Four years rarely, thank God, bring a change like this. Her cheeks 
had lost for ever their tinge of colour, and were of almost marble white- 
ness, while the large violet eyes looked as if they had been dilated by 
some horror, they were so piteous, and startled, and wistful, all at once. 
The dimples had gone out of the small thin face, and there was nothing 
but the gentle mouth, nothing but the golden tresses of her hair, falling 
on her deep black dress, to tell him it was the old Cissy. Yet she was 
more lovely to him—she might have been so to many men—than in her 
gay, fresh prettiness four years ago ; only—he felt it, as he saw her, as if 
_ hope, which he now knew had come to him, would be a wrong to 

er. 

He came forward and grasped the hand she held out to him without 
speaking, it touched him so to see her look like this. 

“It is very kind of you to come to see me,” she said first. ‘Are you 
staying here? It is a very pretty place.” 

“ Yes; but lonely, isn’t it, for you?” 

“No, not for me,” she replied. “I have never been able to bear the 
noise of a town since (her voice quivered) half a ‘year ago.” 

What should he say to her? What could he say? It seemed to him 
as if it would be better not to attempt these common-places. Was she 
not grieving? Did not her pale, gentle face tell its own tale of sorrow, 
and was she always calm like this ? 
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“Tf it were not out of place—if you would not think it so,” he said, 
after a powerful effort, “ f should like to tell you how I-——” 

She looked at him wistfully, and interrupted him. 

“ Ah, yes! I thought you would be sorry, because you knew him, 
Tom” (he would not undeceive her). ‘* No one can ever know,” she went 
on, with her cheek resting on her hand, and her eyes looking out upon 
the blue waters of the lake outside, “ how dreadful it was. I have not 
spoken of it to any one, and I hope they don’t think it unkind” (she hid 
her face in the cushions of her chair, and pressed her hand to her side as 
ifin pain). “He was hurried away just as I was waked from dreaming 
we were in England, and in a place like this together, with everybody 
white near us, only I am so glad now”—and something of a smile came 
over the wistful eyes—‘ he just had time to give me his last morning 
kiss. I never saw him any more; they would not let me. But oh, Tom, 
I am always trying to think that the day is still going on since then, and 
I must bear it as well as he would like me, and then, when the evening 
comes, I shall be with him again.” 

Not a word from Tom; his head was on his arms on the back of a 
chair. Perhaps she had a kind of idea he was more sorry for her than 
the rest, for she had never spoken as she was doing now to any one else. 

* Perhaps I loved him too much, for you know when God asked 
Abraham, and he was ready, he would not take his son. I am afraid I 
should not have been ready if I had had my way.” 

Oh, lesson of faith! Oh, reproving words! although not meant for 
such, sinking down into Tom’s heart. Heart-breaking sorrow to leave 
this gentle trust behind! She seemed to him like one of the angels, as 
he looked up at her for a moment, with a great sob choking him. 

“T ought to be glad,” said Cissy, drawing from the bosom of her dress 
a medal; “I have two now, both Digby’s. I ought to remember, when 
it feels sometimes such a long weary time till I shall see him again, how 
he died, and be his brave wife still, as a soldier’s wife should be. I keep 
these near me, always to remind me how”’—she trembled all over—“ he 
died, and so how I must try to live; and then I sometimes think, Tom, 
I shall be allowed some day to give them up to him again as bright as. 
they are now.” 

** Will you see my baby ?” she said, after a long, long silence. 

Tom had not taken his face from his hands on the back of the chair, 
and now there was no answer. 

Cissy came nearer, and put her hand (so small and thin that her 
wedding-ring would not have stayed on her finger save for a guard which 
held it there) upon the chair. She knew then why he did not show his 
face. ‘“ A hard boy, that,” whom nothing could move, as the doctor and 
Tom’s relations had always said of him. 

“Tom,” said Cissy, very softly, standing near him, “I knew you 
would be sorry, because you knew him.” 

Would he undeceive her? Never in this world—never, if it were better 
80, in the next, and yet he would have almost given his life to have taken 

er one moment in his arms and comforted her—but that such comfort 
could not be. His sorrow, seeing it as she saw it, did her good. She 
nestled her face among the cushions on the couch, and cried too. She 


had hardly ever cried before since that dreadful morning when she had 
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clung to her husband, and he had unclasped the tightening arms and 
kissed her passionately for the last time. 

The fresh breeze came through the windows, stirring Tom’s hair and 
cooling his aching head. 

“Tom,” said Cissy again; and Tom looked up this time and followed 
her up-stairs to where a very little child lay. A little child with no father, 
and only this fragile girl-mother, who (Tom’s eyes could see) would not 
be long here to watch over it. 

She bent over the cot, and lifted out such a tiny morsel of humanity, 
that Tom would certainly have supposed it to be a doll, with all the 
modern improvements, had he not been told otherwise. 

Cissy lifted out the child and put it into Tom’s arms, and he held it 
better than many men who are used to such ware. 

“ Poor little Dot,” said its mamma ; “ she is very small, isn’t she? But 
see, Tom, she likes you.” 

The baby arms were trying to stretch themselves round Tom’s neck, 
and he bent his face on the little downy head, and made a vow to himself 
there ; then laid her down gently. 

It was growing late, the moon was shining now on the waters, and 
ger had had many a hard thing to do in his life, but this was the 

ardest of them all, to say “ Good-bye”’ for ever. 

They went down again into the darkening drawing-room, and Tom knew 
the time was come. 

“ You are staying here?” said Cissy. “I shall see you again?’’ And 
then the temptation did come into Tom’s head, should he stay and come 
again? 

No, he must not act like this; still he stood hardly able to pass his 
own sentence. 

“No, I cannot come again. I was only here for the day, and so came 
to see you. Good-bye!” 

He took the hand she held out, and looked at her, the words of 
a more tender parting trembling on his lips. She noticed nothing— 
nothing strange in him, so far was he from any of her inner thoughts. 
As he looked at her, he let fall her hand without even raising it to his 
lips, but not as he had done four years ago,—and found himself in the 
darkness of the trees outside. Should not the darkness of the trees so 
hide him from us all ? 
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As he went a stage on his dreary journey back that night, he thought : 
* Shall the lesson that girl has taught me of how to bear the hardest 
things in this life be lost upon me? Shall not the teachings of her gentle 
words give back to her, even through me, a brighter shining of the medals 
- rd breast? Yes, it shall be so. At thirty-five I will begin to learn 
the lesson.” 


Across the seas, out in the bush, there is a man who gives himself little 
rest by day or night. Perhaps (say others) it is that the grey hair which 
sprinkles his head tells him that, if he is working to build a home in Eng- 
land, he feels his time is too short to be trifled with. They do not think 
that there are some men to whom work comes as a friend; and yet, if 
need be, this work is put away from him. If there is a watcher by a sick- 
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bed wanted on a lonely night—if there is a weaker emigrant (with those 
who depend on his labour) lain aside—that other solitary hard-working 
man will give his help and time—and that man is Tom. 

His is truly a solitary hard-working life. His hair has grown grey 
before its time ; before their time have come those deep furrows on his 
brow; and yet, solitary as he is, those hard hands do not labour even 
here for no object. 

In England there is a little orphan whose father fell in India, and 
whose mother died a year or two afterwards, and there is never a tree 
felled, never a hatchet raised, without Tom’s thoughts going over the 
seas to that little child. Without an object? I do not know how, but 
I know that it will be so—thére will be a soft path some day for those 
who have trodden bravely the thorny one here. 


IN TRUST. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Onty a faded portrait, 
Wrought with exquisite art, 
That I hide from the garish daylight, 
And keep in trust on my heart; 
Only a shadowy image 
Of one so true and dear, 
That a halo of love surrounds it, 
And makes its features clear. 


I cannot pierce the care-steeped past, 
When tear mists blind my eyes, 

For mournful hues of the gloaming 
Float on my thoughts that rise. 

In a lonely mound, ’neath the careless grass, 
They buried his sacred dust, 

In the depths of my heart, far from human gaze, 
I hoarded his truth and trust. 


Can the callous world, with its Gorgon leer, 
Deaden the beautiful glow 

That blooms from the withered skies of the past, 
Once lit with an iris-bow ? 

There are ghostly tracks of death in the years, 
That have heedless, onward sped, 

Unmindful of all they shattered in gloom 
In their cruel, remorseless tread. 


The bright of joy, and the dark of grief, 
No eyes can truly see, 
For none may read the scroll of the heart 
With love’s own sympathy ; 
Can I paint the charm of that spell-wrought hour, 
When he cast his love at my feet, 
And I wept with bliss in my thanks to God 
For a happiness so complete ? 


IN TRUST. 


*T was a summer’s day, and the joyful winds 

Were loaded with honeyed breath, 

And the heart of the air, with its pulses of life, 
Could not harbour a thought of death ; 

For the fragrance of hope was scattered abroad, 
And its light was spread above, 

And over all was the summer calm, 
As sweet as our pledge of love! 


For oft, in the stealth of a chosen hour, 
I wound, with a woman’s art, 
Remembrauce of looks and tones and speech, 
In a woof within my heart ; 
Until his words, like flashes of light 
Revealing a hidden flower, 
Laid bare the unseen bud of love 
With the truth that forms its dower. 


I wrote the book of our future life 
With the sun-flecks of each hope, 
And never a thought that was edged with gloom, 
O’ershadowed its horoscope ; 
With stolen tints from flower and sky, 
Love’s magic pencil wrought 
Fair visions that were photographed 
Through the lens of each cherished thought. 


But a breeze, surcharged with venom of death, 
Wrenched the book from my hold, 

And blotted and wasted the hues of my dreams, 
Infused with affection’s gold ; 

Till my life seemed bare as a soddened tree, 
Scathed by the wind and rain, 

With no vernal sap within it, 
To make it bloom again. 


Till the tempest of grief had spent its force, 
And I bore to the patient years 

The trust of his oath and fealty, 
To banish vain, futile tears ; 

Till my barren life was hallowed and blest 
With faith’s undying hues, 

And my heart took strength from sorrow’s mists, 
As a flower is fed with dews. 


Only a faded portrait, 
rought with marvellous art, 

That the sacred past has bequeathed to me, 
To place in trust on my heart, 

Till the kindly years, im their gentle march, 
To his soul may bring me nigh, 

And restore in Heaven the love and truth 
That were never meant to die! 
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MY SISTER BIATRICE. 


THE most critical judges in female beauty would have pronounced 
Biatrice, my only sister, to be a lovely girl. She was rather short 
than tall, with a slight, graceful figure, a delicately fair complexion, 
soft light hair, on which was shed a golden hue to relieve it from that 
colourless appearance which gives often an insipid look to the counte- 
nance, while her eyes were large, blue, and liquid. I never considered 
myself possessed of the talent of describing ladies, so that I do not feel I 
have done her justice. All I can say, in addition, is, that I considered 
her the most beautiful creature in existence. 

It must be understood that I was a boy, and that she had attained the 
mature age of nineteen. I have an idea that she was somewhat spoilt, 
slightly self-willed, and obstinate, but, as she was always gentle and 
good natured to me, I did not discover her faults. To be sure, she 
always made me do exactly what she wished, and I never dreamed of 
running restive, nor doubted that she was in the right. 

We were the only children of Colonel Travers, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. We were born in India, and had been sent home with 
our mother, who died when I was about five years old. She was very 
beautiful, and I believe that Biatrice was like her. I scarcely remember 
my father. He came to England on leave soon after our mother’s death, 
was inconsolable at first, but, after remaining two years, went back with 
a young wife. After that, as far as I could judge, he troubled himself 
very little about me. He talked in his letters, which were few and far 
between, addressed to our aunt, under whose charge we were left, of 
sending for Biatrice, but no time was fixed, and no arrangements ever 
made. I suspect that the young wife was at the bottom of this. Pos- 
sibly she might not have wished for a rival queen in her domestic circle. 
Whatever was the cause, I gained the advantage of not being separated 
from the only being I loved or cared for in the world except my dog 
Toby. I did not, I confess, love Aunt Belinda, as she desired to be de- 
signated by us, with whom we lived, nor Uncle Brimbleby, who occa- 
sionally paid us a visit. I do not know if anybody ever did love Aunt 
Belinda. I know that Biatrice did not. She said that she had tried very 
hard ever since the mistress at school had told her that she ought to do 
so, but that, try as much as possible, she could not yet. Aunt Belinda 
was our mother’s half-sister. ‘They were curiously unlike each other. 
Our grandfather had married twice, and our mother was the only child 
of his young and pretty second wife. Aunt Belinda’s mother was well 
advanced in years before she and Uncle Brimbleby were born. I do not 
know if that had anything to do with making her what she was. Miss 
Brimbleby, as the world called her, though she wished to be called Miss 
Belinda Brimbleby, looked as if she never had been young. She was tall 
and thin, with a parchment complexion variegated with freckles ; her lips 
were thin, and her mouth so pursed up that it was a wonder she could get 
sufficient food into it to sustain life. I had a bladder for a football, and 
its mouth always put me in mind of hers. I would as soon have been 
kissed by one as the other. She did not often favour me—only when I 
went to school, and came back for the holidays. Her eyes, which were 
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grey, and small, and lustreless, were ornamented on either side by queer 
crow’s feet, which curled away till hid by the pale hair, which came down 
in broad plaits over her thin temples. And then her dress—it was a 
pattern of propriety and primness certainly, but, like herself, it was very 
unattractive. Her moral character was of the same description. I can 
best describe it as being the essence of primness. Her charity might have 
covered a multitude of sins, but in that case they must have been remark- 
ably small ones. I shocked her very much once upon a time, when, after 
she had been describing her notion of heaven to me, which appeared to 
me to be that of a very strict, dull place, I sighed, and asked, if I was 
compelled to go there, she did not think I might be allowed a little imp 
to play with. Her only brother, our uncle, Barnaby Brimbleby, was 
unlike her in every respect. He was a soft, easy-going soul in person as 
in mind. She was thin and angular, he was fat and round, his skin well 
filled out, almost to bursting, but it looked too unctuous and expansible 
for that. He was addicted to laughing and telling stories, but they were 
of a somewhat dreamy, drowsy character; he puffed and sighed inordi- 
nately at times, and in hot weather his too solid flesh looked as if it 
would altogether melt away, and resolve itself into dew. We liked him 
better than we did Aunt Belinda, but we had no great respect for him or 
for his opinions. However, we saw much less of him than we did of our 
aunt, as he had a snug government office in London, and only occa- 
sionally came down into Hampshire, where Miss Brimbleby lived. Such 
were the two persons to whom was entrusted the bringing up of my 
sister and myself, and in process of time the bringing out of Biatrice. 
The latter important ceremony had lately been performed at a large tea- 
aa or, as it was called, a soirée or conversazione, at the house of Miss 

ulcina Dewlap, the bosom friend and confidante of Aunt Belinda. That 
is to say, if it were possible that Aunt Belinda could have such a thing as 
a bosom friend, Miss Dewlap was that friend. I doubted the fact. For 
her sweet Belinda, Miss Dewlap protested that she would do anything, 
and, to prove her affection, gave the tea-party in question, that, as she 
worded. it, her dear friend might have an opportunity, under circum- 
stances the most favourable, of presenting her charming niece to her 
numerous and admiring acquaintances. I had that very afternoon come 
home for the summer holidays, and was taken to the party. I thought 
the whole affair very dull and stupid. There were a great many old 
women in turbans or thickly-beribboned caps, and very few young ones, 
and some men, mostly of a very sawny description, and there was some 
unharmonious music, vocal and instramental—the latter I liked best, as 
everybody talked—and a card-table in one corner of the room, and aa- 
other in the centre covered with prints, When I had eaten as much 
bread-and-butter and cake, and drank as many cups of coffee and tea as 
I could persuade the greengrocer waiter to give me, I had nothing else 
to do, and looking over prints at the best of times is dull work, but in a 
hot room between nine and twelve at night it is insufferable, so 1 got up 
into an arm-chair in a corner, and, as the green tea and coffee kept me 
awake, I watched what was going on. 

Biatrice declared that the party was very pleasant. I suppose she 
thought so on account of a dark, bewhiskered, mustachioed man, who cer- 
tainly paid her great attention ; but then she was the only pretty girl in 
the room, and he was the only manly-looking fellow present. I did not 
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like his looks, though. His countenance was handsome, but his eyes were 
fierce, and there was a coarse sensual expression about his mouth, which, 
though at the time I did not understand, made me dislike his looks. It 
was evident that Miss Dewlap thought a great deal of him, and believed 
that she was doing Biatrice a great favour in introducing him. 

He at once began to talk in the most easy, familiar manner, as if he 
had known her all her life, with a gaze which showed the most unbounded 
admiration. He addressed scarcely a word to any one else for the rest of 
the evening, and Biatrice showed by her looks that she was greatly 
pleased with him. She was thoroughly unversed in reading the human 
countenance. Artless and unsophisticated herself, she had no notion of 
the amount of deceit and treachery to be found in others. Still Biatrice 
had a good deal of character—she possessed courage and determination 
—only as yet there had been nothing to call it forth. 

“Who is that handsome man?” I heard an elderly spinster near me 
inquire of a beturbaned stout dame. 

“Oh! talking to that pretty fair girl,” answered the other. “ He is 
a Major Gormanston, or O’Gorman, I am not sure which. Immensely 
rich, I am told, but somewhat of a roué—a regular lady-killer, it is 
whispered.” 

* That does not much matter,” said the spinster, with a simper. “ He’ll 
reform, and make all the better husband. Men always do who have sown 
their wild oats, and of course, if he has a large fortune, he must be think- 
ing of marrying.” 

* T am not quite so certain of the correctness of either of your state- 
ments, my dear,” said the dame. “I have known facts which might 
= the contrary. But tell me, who is that pretty girl to whom he is 

king ?” 

« She is a Miss Travers, niece of an old Miss Brimbleby, who resides 
near here, and who, it is said, will leave her all her property ; but she has 
a rich uncle who will give her far more, and besides this, she has some 
twenty thousand pounds of her own.” 

“ An heiress, and young and pretty! No wonder the gallant major 
pays her attention,” quoth the dame, in a tone which betokened incre- 
dulity as to the amount of my sister’s expectations. 

It was the first time that 1 had ever heard of her being an heiress, nor 
did I believe that she was so. I only knew that she dressed well, had 
plenty of money, and gave me as much as I wanted. I scarcely indeed 
at that time understood what being an heiress meant, but I concluded 
that it was something desirable, as it made the gallant major pay my 
sister attention. 

A movement soon afterwards took place in the room, in consequence of 
two of the younger ladies being led up to the piano by a like number of the 
soft-looking young men ; and the major seized the opportunity of leading 
my sister towards the corner where | was sitting, and where they would 
be more out of earshot of the rest of the guests, some of whom might 
have been listening to his remarks. That he was pushing on the attack 
in the style and self-confidence of an old practised campaigner, I might 
soon have discovered, from what I overheard. 

“ For myself, | am not a marrying man,” he remarked, & propos to 
something he had said before, I conclude, giving at the same time a care- 
less twirl to his moustache. ‘‘ Any woman who could attract, or I would 
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rather say enchain me, must possess very rare qualities—beauty, talent, 
sense, liveliness, spirituality, independence of thought, courage; not 
often to be found, I grant; but for lack of them in those who have 
attracted me, I am still a free bachelor.” 

“T should think that such qualities are rarely found in a woman at all. 
I certainly know of no one possessing them,” said my sister, looking up 
with a frank smile, totally unconscious of the trap laid for her. 

“ Perhaps you, Miss Travers, have never reflected on the qualities you 
yourself possess?” said the major, fixing his dark eyes on her with 
a basilisk glance, which made even me, as I sat up in my snug corner, 
shrink into myself and shudder, as a person does when it is said that his 
enemy is walking over his grave. I do not know exactly what effect that 
glance and those remarks had upon Biatrice, but she was silent for some 
time, and her neck was slightly bent forward. The major saw his ad- 
vantage. “I cannot boast of any great talents,” he continued, “ but 
there is one I possess in a remarkable degree—that of discerning charac- 
ters. You will not be surprised, therefore, when I tell you that I already 
know more of you than you do of yourself, and I can assure you, Miss 
Travers, that you do possess the very qualities I so highly value.” 


Again the major cast a glance, intended to express admiration, full 


into the eyes of poor Biatrice. : 

Had she known more of the world and the wickedness that is in it, 
she might have turned away and endeavoured to avoid the attentions of 
the man ; but her innocence blinded her, and prevented her seeing that 
he was merely playing a part—expressing those sentiments which he 
believed would suit his purpose. ; 

“I must be forthwith introduced to your aunt,” I heard him say. 
“ Miss Dewlap will do me that honour. ‘I will not ask you. She ma 
say something in my favour. You have an uncle, you told me ; I should 
like to be introduced to him also.” 

Biatrice was not aware that she had mentioned her uncle, and said 
that he was not present—indeed, seldom visited her aunt. 

I saw her eyes follow the major round the room till he had explained 
his wishes to Miss Dewlap. That lady then presented him in form to 
Aunt Belinda. Her reception of him was far from gracious ; but, nothing 
daunted, he placed himself by her side, and commenced a fusillade of small- 
talk, with which he hoped, I suppose, to silence the opposition of the old 
maid before he opened fire with the more powerful artillery on which he 
relied for victory. Aunt Belinda, however, sat intrenched behind works 
which completely baffled his stratagem. He began by praising Biatrice, and 
the admirable way in which she had been brought up; but he soon 
found that that line of attack would produce no effect. He then boldly 
complimented Miss Belinda herself on her own mind and sense and beauty ; 
but the subject of his eulogium only pursed up her mouth more tightly 
than before, and turned her cold grey eyes slowly round on his audacious 
countenance, when, after a moment’s pause, her lips parted to allow the 
monosyllable “ Sir !” to escape them, and then closed as firmly as before. 
Still undaunted, the major persevered till he had extorted a reluctant 
consent from Aunt Belinda to his proposal to call the next day with a 
song which he averred my sister Biatrice had set her heart on possessing, 


though, to the best of my belief, she had not at that time even heard its 
name. 
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A move was now made to the supper-room. He would have offered 
his arm to Aunt Belinda, but Miss Dewlap insisted that he should take in 
Miss Travers. He, I have no doubt, considered that it would have been 
better policy on his part to have taken in the old lady. I, of course, 
slipped down among the first, that I might have time to survey the good 
things, and select those which promised to afford most satisfaction to my 

alate. I decided upon eating a portion of every dish, if I could get it. 

watched the major with rather a jealous eye; for after he had helped 

Biatrice, from the way in which he nal the chicken and ham and 
jellies and tipsy-cake under his huge mustachios, and poured the wine 
down his capacious throat, I feared that my share of the good things 
would be greatly diminished. 
. Before the supper-room was empty the carriages were ordered, and I 
had scarcely finished a second round of the table when Miss Brimbleby’s 
carriage was announced. I found the major putting on Biatrice’s cape. 
As he did so, he whispered in her ear, but quite loud enough for others to 
hear, “I have your kind aunt’s permission to call to-morrow with that 
— song I described to you. At what hour shall I find you at 

ome ?” 

Biatrice mentioned our luncheon-hour, and from the way he ventured 
to press her hand he must have felt wonderful confidence in his own 
powers of fascination. 

Miss Brimbleby, with no very tender glance, declined his services, and 
ut on her shawl and hood herself. From the face he made behind her 
ack, and which Biatrice did not notice, though I did, it was evident 

that there was no love lost between our aunt and him. As we drove 
home Aunt Belinda called Biatrice roundly to task for encouraging the 
major. 

‘ A nasty hairy big man !”’ she exclaimed at length. “I wonder you 
could allow him to sit by you all the evening. I should have got up and 
run out of the room sooner. He smokes, I know, and eats like an 
ogre !” 

, il Biatrice could say nothing ; but I do not think Aunt Belinda 
gained anything by abusing the major. I was certainly not well dis- 
posed towards him, bat I held my tongue. 

The next morning, who should walk into the breakfast-room but honest 
Bob Hazlewood, the son of an old friend of our mother’s, and an officer 
in the navy. He had broad shoulders, a fine open countenance, with 
blue eyes, and crisply-curling light hair with a rich auburn tinge. I 
describe him, because he was very unlike Major O’Gorman, and because I 
loved him as a brother. He was six or seven years older than Biatrice 
at least, and since she was a child had, I believed, always admired 
her, till within the last two or three years, when, during the few weeks 
in that time he had been on shore, he had treated her with much more 
formality and respect than I at least thought consistent with the regard 
I believed him to feel. He even addressed her as ‘ Miss Travers,” and 
— of me as “her brother Thomas.” Aunt Belinda liked him better 
than any other being of the male species. She had known his father, 


and had once told Biatrice, when in a confidential mood, that she might 
have been, or ought to have been, or thought she might have been, Mrs. 
Hazlewood. He shook hands frankly all round, and, taking his 
seat, exclaimed, “I have come to receive your congratulations, which I 
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am sure you will give me, Miss Brimbleby, and I hope you will, Miss 
Travers, and Tom—no fear of you—when I tell you that I have just 
received my commission as Commander, and that I may now call myself 
Captain Hazlewood.” 4 

“ Very glad indeed to hear it, Captain Hazlewood,” said Aunt Be- 
linda, with more warmth than I thought she would exhibit. . 

Biatrice also said that she was glad to hear it, but with far less warmth 
than I should have expected. I jumped up and exclaimed : 

“Then you'll take me to sea with you, won’t you, Bob? Do, there’s 
a good fellow. I know you will.” 

He had taught me to call him Bob when I was a little child, and I had 
done so ever since. 

“If I do, Tom, you must not call me Bob any longer. It wouldn’t do 
for a midshipman to call his captain, Bob, eh?” And he laughed heartily 
at the notion. 

Even Aunt Belinda’s thin lips curled into a smile, though she did not 
consider it correct to indulge in any loud cachinnation. Biatrice con- 
descended also to laugh, and I promised vehemently that I would never 
again call him Bob if he would undertake to make me a midshipman. He 
at length promised to take me, provided I could obtain my uncle's con- 
sent, as soon as he could get a ship. We were altogether a very merry 
party, and I heartily wished, when he was going away, that he was coming 

ack to luncheon instead of Major O’Gorman. 

He promised to come and see us as often as he could while he was on 
shore, which I thought was very good natured. He was going up to town 
in the afternoon, to attend the levee on his promotion, and as he had busi- 
ness besides, he would be absent for some days. 

Luncheon was not over when Major O’Gorman was announced, and 
without being invited he walked in, following close on the heels of the 
servant, and took his seat at the table, as if he was an old acquaintance. 

Aunt Belinda received him with a bow which would have frozen most 
men, and my sister blushed in a way which surprised me ; but, unabashed 
by the cold bow, and pretending not to observe the effect his appearance 
had produced on the young girl, he unfolded a napkin which had been 
placed by mistake for Captain Hazlewood, and observed : 

** You see, Miss Brimbleby, that I am a man of my word. I ought 
to have been a hundred miles away by this time, with the depot of my 
regiment ; but I would run any risk rather than not fulfil a self-imposed 
duty—a very delightful one, own. I have brought the song, and the 
only favour I ask is to be allowed to sing it with you, Miss Travers.”’ 

Biatrice, in spite of our aunt’s frowns, accepted his offer, and he then, 
as if unconsciously, helped himself to some pickled salmon and a glass of 
sherry, which he finished with astounding rapidity, and then stretching 
out his arm, helped himself to some other viands, replenishing his glass 
till he had emptied the decanter. 

Aunt Belinda gazed aghast at the man’s impudence, and I thought 
would have fainted with astonishment. I wondered that Biatrice did not 
perceive his objectionable character; but the truth is, she was under a 
species of infatuation which prevented her from thinking that anything 
he did could be wrong. On finishing the bottle, he proposed going to the 
drawing-room, and, undoing a roll, produced, not one, but several songs, 


which he proposed that Biatrice, or that he himself should sing. He had 
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a fine bass voice, and understood music perfectly, and as Biatrice sang 
very sweetly, I stayed in to listen. 

He spent the greater part of the afternoon in the house, and would have 
forced an invitation to dinner from our aunt, had she given him the 
slightest opening. After this he came day after day, making himself 
completely at home, and having forgotten, apparently, all about his regi- 
mental duties, 

Had it not been for her regard for Miss Dewlap, our aunt would not 
have allowed this intimacy. At length, however, after a somewhat 
lengthened visit to that lady, which she paid alone, on her return home 
she called Biatrice into the drawing-room, and screwing up her lips even 
more tightly than usual, carefully closed the door, and nodded to her to 
sit down. I had coiled myself away in an arm-chair, reading a book of 
sea adventure, and she did not discover me. 

* Niece, I find that Major O’Gorman is a base deceiver, though I can- 
not say that the information surprises me,” she began. “He has been 
making love to Miss Dewlap, and now he makes love to you.” 

‘IT can scarcely believe that Major O’Gorman would have made love 
to Miss Dewlap,”’ said Biatrice, quietly. 

‘“* Why not, miss?” asked Aunt Belinda, tartly. 

‘* Because she is an old woman, and the major tells me that he has the 
greatest difficulty in behaving with common politeness to old women,” 
said Biatrice, with a touch of malice in her voice, which was very wrong. 

“ Does he?” shrilly screamed Aunt Belinda. “Does he dare to call 
Dulcina Dewlap an old woman? Why, she is younger than I am.” 

“ Het does not know that. He called her one certainly, but he could 
not wish to say anything rude to you, aunt,” said Biatrice, feeling that 
she had gone too far. 

* Doesn’t he?” cried our aunt, more excited than I had ever before 
seen her. “I'll tell you what, though, if he ever enters this house again, 
I'll send for Dulcina Dewlap, and confront him with her.” 

“Perhaps, aunt, Miss Dewlap only thought that the major was 
making love; she might easily have been mistaken,” said Biatrice, in a 
soothing voice. 

“ Only thought! As if a woman doesn’t know when a man is making ° 
love to her,” shrilly cried our aunt. ‘ What do you say to his taking her 
in his arms and kissing her? What do you call that, miss?” 

Poor Biatrice blushed, for undoubtedly the major had treated her in the 
same manner the last time he had called, when our aunt was out of the 
room, and I happened to have climbed up to look in at the drawing-room 
window. 

After this the major did not come for two or three days. Just then 
Uncle Brimbleby wrote word that he should be down upon us before long, 
and hoped to see blooming cheeks and smiling faces. 

I was afraid, knowing how affairs stood with Biatrice, that she would 
exhibit neither one nor the other. I never had seen her so out of spirits 
in my life before. I suggested that a walk would do her good, and: she 
agreed, inviting me to accompany her. We had not gone far, when the 
major overtook us. He seemed delighted to meet her, and was far more 
subdued and gentle than usual. She did not disguise her feelings. As we 
walked on, she told him that Uncle Brimbleby was coming down to re- 
main a few days, and gave a very clear and full description of his character. 
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“Then I must make the acquaintance of the old gentleman, and win 
him over,” exclaimed the major. “If I can but get half an hour’s con- 
versation with him, we'll checkmate the old lady.” 

Biatrice charged me, at the risk of her displeasure, not to let our aunt 
know that she had met the major. After this, she frequently went out to 
enjoy a little fresh air in the evening, when our aunt was enjoying her 
after-dinner nap, or fancied that she was in her room. I had no doubt 
that on those occasions she met the major, but I could not bring myself 
to betray her; indeed, I did not see at that time, boy as I was, that any 
harm could come from what she was doing. 

The day after Uncle Brimbleby arrived the major called, and the foot- 
man, supposing that he was to be admitted at once, ushered him into the 
study, where my uncle and I were seated, my uncle looking over papers 
of importance, and I filing them according to his directions. A stranger 
would, on seeing Uncle Brimbleby, have considered him a remarkably soft, 
easy-going, pliable, and credulous person, on whom any knave might im- 
pose with the most barefaced effrontery, and be certain of success. The 
major, who piqued himself on his knowledge of human nature and his 
discernment of character, took a measure, as he thought, of his man at a 
glance, and prepared to act accordingly. Uncle Brimbleby received him 
with a good-natured, cordial smile, which further deceived him. 

“It affords me infinite pleasure—indeed it does—Mr. Brimbleby, to 
make your acquaintance at length,” he began, with one of his most 
attractive bows. ‘Your kind and excellent sister, Miss Brimbleby, I 
have to thank for her most generous hospitality ; your sweet niece I dare . 
not trust myself to panegyrise, lest I might appear to exaggerate the 
sentiments she has inspired ; and you, Mr. Brimbleby, will, I am sure, 
obtain all that respect and regard which I feel so anxious to bestow.” 

My uncle’s cheeks had been swelling out as the major run on, till they 
appeared ready to burst. At length, unable to contain more wind, he 
let it escape, with the ejaculation, “Oh!” adding, “‘Go on, pray; you've 
said nothing about Tom there.” 

The major was somewhat nonplused at this, but, regaining his 
presence of mind, he remarked; “ A very fine little fellow! will some day 
make a major-general or a lord chancellor; but, as I was saying, Mr. 
Brimbleby, the admiration which I feel i“ 

“Infinitely surpasses what I feel for you, Major O’Gorman,” said m 
uncle, interrupting him. “TI have too long lived within the sound of 
Bow bells, not to make a pretty shrewd guess, when I see a man, what 
he is worth. We understand each other. Let me ask, therefore, what 
is your object in seeking the acquaintance of my family ?” 

The major cast an inquiring look at the mild, pliant, rotund coun- 
tenance of my uncle. He probably thought that it was impossible such 
a man could be very determined or severe. At all events, it was neck- 
or-nothing with him. Again he scrutinised my uncle’s face: those pink 
cheeks—that beardless chin—their possessor could be no match for him. 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Brimbleby,” he exclaimed, putting his 
hand to his heart, “ I have sought the acquaintance of your family for 
one sole object—that I might woo and win, and lead to the altar of 
Hymen, your admirable, your sweet, your adorable niece.” 

“ Ah! I am glad that you have been thus explicit, Major O'Gorman, 
because I wish to be equally explicit with you,” answered my uncle, 
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looking as amiable as if he was saying something very pleasant. “I do 
not desire your acquaintance, nor does my sister; and, as the guardian 
of my niece, I am resolved not to allow her to marry one who values her 
fortune more than herself, and who, I consider, from his antecedents, is 
not calculated to prove a good husband, or to make her happy. In my 
sister’s name, I forbid you this house, and have to assure you that we 
shall both be very glad to hear that you have quitted this neighbourhood. 
Good morning, Major O’Gorman. Tom, ring the bell.” 

I gladly jumped up to do as I was bid, and probably showed in my 
countenance the satisfaction I felt. 

The major seized his hat, and, twisting his mustachios, approached 
the door, scarcely deigning even to bow as the servant opened it, and he 
left the room, giving me a glance, as he did so, expressive of anything 
but brotherly affection. I watched him out of the house with infinite 
satisfaction. 

The very next day Captain Hazlewood returned. I could not tell 
how Biatrice could have heard of the major’s final dismissal from the 
house ; but I supposed that she must have done so, judging from the 
very cold, repellent manner with which she received my future com- 
mander. I could not understand why she should treat him so, unless 
the major had abused him during his absence, which I thought possibie. 
He looked puzzled and hurt, but laughed and joked with Uncle Brim- 
bleby, with whom he was an especial favourite. Aunt Belinda never 
joked with anybody, but an occasional slight relaxation of the puckers 
round her mouth indicated the nearest approach to a smile in which she 
ever indulged. Even Biatrice after a time thawed a little, and treated 
him with somewhat of her old cordiality. He observed the change, and 
his spirits rose even higher than before. I was very nearly certain that 
Captain Hazlewood was very fond of my sister, but he was not a man to 
tell his love, unless he believed that there was a fair possibility of its 
being returned. THe called me aside during the morning, and, telling 
me that he had been promised a ship to which he expected to be 
appointed in a day or two, asked me if I should be ready to accompany 
him. What! leave books and school, and tasks and impositions, and 
start off to see the world in company with so kind a friend? I did not . 
require a moment’s consideration to say “ Yes” with all my heart, and he 
promised to obtain my uncle’s leave. He told me that we might possibly 
be absent three or four years, and this—young as I was—made me 
think a good deal what would become of Biatrice in the meantime. I 
watched her narrowly, and observed that she became more and more 
unlike herself every day. Her evening walks were renewed, and, as 
she did not invite me to accompany her, I resolved to follow, that in 
case she might get into any danger, I might be at hand to assist her. I 
had an undefined notion that she was running some risk by going out 
by herself, without the knowledge of our uncle and aunt. When she 
went out I slipped after her. She did not go beyond the garden, and I 
soon ysis the reason why she went there, by seeing the major 
climb over the wall and join her. I could not get near enough to hear 
what he said, without the risk of being discovered; but I longed to do 
so, though perfectly aware that eavesdropping was not a creditable pro- 
ceeding, yet, under the circumstances, I considered that I was justified in 
practising it if I could. 
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I determined the next evening to hide myself away nearer the spot 
before she went out. The major soon disappeared over the wall, and 
she returned to the house. The next evening everything favoured me. 
Our uncle had to go out to some public meeting, and our aunt, who had 
had a headache all day, fell asleep after tea. On seeing this, I hurried 
out into the garden, and, taking a circuitous route, reached the spot I had 
selected for an ambuscade. I waited and waited till I began to fear that 
the lovers had appointed a different place for their meeting. I was 
greatly relieved when I heard Biatrice’s light step on the path, and saw 
the major’s hirsute countenance as it rose above the wall. I am not 
going to repeat all I heard. I am only surprised that a girl possessed 
of my dear sister’s general good sense could have listened patiently to the 
nonsense the fellow ta!ied, and believed his assertions. I may, however, 
say thus much, I heard him entreat her to fly with him the next night, 
that he might become her devoted, loving, faithful husband. She hesi- 
tated—she pleaded for more time for consideration—her uncle would 
certainly relent when he knew more of the major, and so might her 
aunt—she pleaded that our father would very soon be returning from 
India, and that he would not refuse the first request his only daughter 
had to make him. These, and similar arguments, instead of convincing 
the major, only made him press his suit more ardently, and at length he 
declared that Biatrice could not love him, and that if she would not 
consent, he must, for his own peace of mind, fly her presence for ever, and 
try to forget her in the excitement of battle, till some kind shot should 
terminate his miserable existence. I earnestly wished that she would 
take him at his word, but, to my sorrow, she consented ; and as the major, 
very confident of his game, had already made all arrangements, he 
speedily explained them to her, and little more remained to be settled. 

I followed Biatrice into the house. What was I to do, with the pos- 
session of this important secret? Should I go to Biatrice, and ask her 
not to run away with the major? She had so much influence over me 
that I thought she would very likely win me over to help her. It seemed 
anact of black treachery to her to tell our uncle and aunt without warning 
her, which I could not bring myself to commit. To ask the assistance 
of Captain Hazlewood would be worse. He might shoot the major, to 
be sure, off hand, but that would not, I had an idea, gain him the affec- 
tion of Biatrice. Was not I, however, about to become a naval officer— 
not a very big one, I had to confess—but still big enough to defend my 
own sister? Perhaps I would insist on accompanying her; at all events, 
I would watch, and act according to cireumstances. I felt almost as 
nervous and anxious as poor Biatrice must have done as the night drew 
on. I went up to bed at the usual hour. As I passed my sister’s room, 
the door of which the maid had left slightly ajar, I looked in, and: saw 
her on her knees at her bedside. I remember that very distinctly. I 
thought I would go in and kiss her, and say, “ Pray on, dear sister, and 
then perhaps you won’t run off with that man.” But I did not. She 
afterwards came to my room and kissed me, little guessing what I knew. 
Again I missed the opportunity of speaking, and I could have cried my 
eyes out at my want of courage. 

As soon as the household had retired to rest I crept out of my room, 
and letting myself down by a window which opened easily, took my 
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selected post. I had not long to wait, when I heard the wheels of a car- 
riage, and soon after the major appeared, with a cloak and hat on his 
arm. ‘The moment of action had arrived. What should I do? He 
walked up and down impatiently, and an expression of, vexation escaped 
his lips at my sister’s non-appearance. Biatrice at length came. She 
had let herself out by a garden door, and come round to the front of the 
house, overlooked chiefly by the windows of the sitting-rooms. The 
major was about to put his arm round her waist, but she drew back. 

*T have come, Major O’Gorman, because I have promised to fly with 
you,” I heard her say; “ but I feel that I am doing wrong. I have been 
deceiving my kind uncle, who, with all his peculiarities of manner and 
appearance, is good and generous. I shall cause bitter annoyance to 
my father when he arrives from India, and finds that I have married 
without the consent of my guardians, and I doubt if even you will 
continue to respect me if I run off with you. I entreat you, therefore, 
to release me from my promise. Let me acknowledge that I am engaged 
to you, but let us wait for my father’s arrival.”’ 

The major spoke low for some minutes. He was expostulating with 
her on her change of sentiinent—as he called it. At length he seemed 
to lose temper, his voice grew louder, a round, fierce oath escaped him. 

- “You are in my power, young lady,” I heard him exclaim; “I am 
not thus to be trifled with. You-shall go on with this affair and marry 
me, or b ‘ad 

She ~ a from him as he uttered those fearful words, erying, “‘ Am I 
in your power ?” and darted towards the front door, on the steps of which 
she stood with her hand on the bell-handle, when she turned and said, 
slowly, 

«Thank Heaven that I am not in your power. You have unmasked 
yourself in time,’ Major O’Gorman, and no power on earth shall force me 
to marry you. You may thus understand that my resolution is taken.” 

And before the major could advance a step she rang the bell violently. 
Believing that she would faint, I started up to run to her assistance, and 
the major, supposing that he was betrayed, and that I had some con- 
stables at my heels, took to his, and ran down the road as hard as he 
could pelt. Our uncle and aunt and the servants, believing that the 
house was on fire, were very much relieved, though greatly astonished, 
when they found Biatrice in a cloak and bonnet, and me without my cap 
or shoes, at the front door. I begged that no questions might be asked, 
and the next morning she confessed her delinquencies to our uncle, and I 
reported how she had behaved when the real trial came. The tears 
came into Uncle Brimbleby’s eyes as he listened, and then seizing her in 
his arms, he exclaimed, 

“Thank Heaven! thank Heaven! dear girl. You’ve had a narrow 
escape. He’s a great scoundrel 

Before I went to sea, Biatrice had somewhat recovered her spirits. I 
was absent for upwards of three years, during which time my captain 
did some very gallant things, in which I had the satisfaction of helping 
him. Biatrice heard my account of them with unfeigned interest, and 
when he found his way to our house, he had little difficulty in persuading 
her to become Mrs. Hazlewood. 
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GERMAN MYSTERY. 


Ir is, I believe, pretty generally allowed by English people residing in 
Germany, how very difficult it is to obtain any clear and reliable informa- 
tion upon events of the past, unless they are notorious as matters of 
history, and recognised as such in other countries. This being the case, 
one need not wonder that occurrences of minor importance, even con- 
cerning individuals of the highest rank, should almost always be sur- 
rounded by a haze of mystery nearly impossible to penetrate, and not 
only involved in marvellous superstitions, but worked up with such flowers 
of imagination as serve to bewilder the unfortunate listener, and to plunge 
him or her into a sea of difficulties even with regard to the leading 
features of the events in question. It has happened on several occasions 
to the writer of this article to be singularly mystified about the very 
foundation upon which the structure of various bewildering German stories 
has been raised, but in none more so than by the following one, which she 
chanced to come across within the last two years. 

Having located myself for a few weeks in the spring of 1863 with a 
foreign friend on the outskirts of Dresden, near the pretty environ called 
Pauensche Griind, we set out one evening to walk farther into the country, 
which at this season was peculiarly attractive, and shortly reached a valle 
running from the river Weisseritz towards a village on the higher ground. 
We stopped at a picturesque-looking abode, situated about midway to 
the heights, to ask what it had originally been, as, although of a moderate 
size, its appearance was not that of the usual houses of the surrounding 
peasantry. An intelligent-looking labourer, to whom we addressed our- 
selves, said that it had been built in former times as a summer residence 
for the wife of Augustus the Strong ; but, while listening to this rather 
improbable account, my companion suddenly recollected having been told, 
when pane through Dresden two years previously, that in some house 
thereabouts there lived an old lady of rank, who, = quite young, had 
poisoned her husband. The story, as detailed to her, stated, that although 
there was no doubt whatever of this lady’s having committed the crime 
in question, yet from defect of evidence they could not condemn her to 
death ; that she had remained long in prison, and at last had been per- 
mitted to live in a country-house of her own in this neighbourhood, but 
under strict surveillance of the police. We asked the man if this was really 
true, and if so, whereabouts this place of confinement was situated. Then, 
in the usual manner of German raconteurs, came a most marvellous story. 
He told us that this celebrated lady had only died about three weeks 
before (on the 16th of April, 1863), at the advanced age of eighty-six ; 
that we must in the course of our walk have passed near her residence, 
which was close upon a bridge over the river Weisseritz, and that she had 
been long pee ihe there for the murder of her husband, the Graf zu L.,* 
by means of poison. He positively asserted that for upwards of thirty 
years she had lived in Plauen Palais without even having the outer 
shutters opened to admit the light of day. But the singular part of the 
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story was, “that the executioner came periodically from Dresden to see 
that she always wore a hempen rope round her throat, according to her 
sentence of condemnation, and that three men and some fierce dogs kept 
guard over her by night, and several women watched her constantly 
during the day. She had been, he said, as remarkable for her beauty and 
abilities as for her rank and fortune ; in short, one never heard anything so 
incomprehensible and bewildering as the story altogether, for it was 
strangely mixed up with assertions about her having been a favourite of 
the great Napoleon’s after her second marriage with Count K.,* and just 
before the unfortunate Russian campaign ; her second marriage being in 
direct contradiction to the tale of her having been so long kept in con- 
finement for the murder of her first husband. On retracing our steps to 
Dresden, we kept a sharp look-out for the house, but fearing to miss it in 
our ignorance, we applied to a woman on the road for information. A 
gentleman, hearing our interrogations, turned round when passing, and 
pointed to a ghostly-looking abode close upon the river, near the bridge 
which led to the village of Plauen, and told us that it was “ there the 
lady had lived who had poisoned her husband ;” adding, “ that it was at 
present shut up, but that, owing to many strange questions being involved 
in her history, it was concluded that public curiosity would soon be 
satisfied by their being brought forward by the publication of her memoirs, 
now that she was no more.” Of course Plauen Palais was reported to 
be full of ghosts and horrors, and since her death it was generally allowed 
that strange sights had been seen, and mysterious trampling noises heard, 
in and around the lonely deserted mansion, which ever since that event 
had continued uninhabited. 

It may easily be supposed that we were anxious to take a nearer view 
of a place where so extraordinary a criminal had recently finished her 
dark career, and naturally we felt extremely desirous to ascertain what 
was the truth of a story in which there was evidently so much exaggera- 
tion. We walked on accordingly, and when passing opposite to the house 
(on the other side of the river), my eyes were suddenly attracted by a 
light in one of the rooms shining through the bars of the outer shutters. 
On pointing out this to my friend, Fraulein von D., she laughingly re- 
marked that what I mistook for a light must proceed from a beam of the 
sun (then about to set) gleaming in by some window at the back of the 
house. On going a little farther, however, we perceived that this could 
not be the case, as the old-fashioned mansion was built in a deep double 
form, which quite precluded the possibility of such an effect. 

Never was seen in any country a more haunted-looking dwelling, or 
one in a more sombre situation than this mysterious Plauen Palais. The 
massive building was of a certain height, and rose on the top in a conical 
form. The walls were of a dingy yellow, the roof was of a dusky red, and 
on one side the river swept down close to the wall of the house, which was 
covered with ivy and other creeping plants dipping into the water. But 
the most peculiar thing of all was the funereal appearance of everythin 
round et about the Palais. The wall which surrounded the house an 
garden was painted black ; the iron cross bars, with which all the lower 
windows were strongly secured, were of the same sinister hue, and 
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although the fast-closed outer shutters of the upper rooms were only of a 
deep slate colour, yet just below the projecting roof was painted a broad 
black band, which went quite round the house. The garden was crowded 
with forest trees to a degree which rendered it gloomy and obscure, and 
quite hid the Palais on the side opposite to the bridge; but in the wall 
there was a back door opening into a neglected pleasure-ground, bordered 
by the river for a considerable distance on one side, and by a road which 
encircled the grounds on the other, till it ended by a dilapidated-looking 
Restauration, and a second bridge leading towards Dresden. We had 
walked in this pleasure-ground some evenings previously, and had been 
much struck by the appearance of desolation all around us, so much so, 
indeed, as to leave it very soon, being overpowered by the feeling which 
the French term malaise. There was a beautiful avenue along the river- 
side, shaded by fine old trees almost meeting overhead, and which led to 
the door in the garden wall of Plauen Palais, of whose mysterious history 
we were at the time quite ignorant. In various places were the remains 
of fountains gone to ruin and forming swamps in the grounds, besides 
several rock-work erections broken and defaced. In short, the general ap- 
pearance of everything conveyed the idea of the pleasure-grounds of a 
once fine place, which for some strange reason had been forsaken and 
allowed to go to decay. 

After hearing the above-mentioned strange history, we felt very desirous 
of eliciting the truth and separating it from the fiction, and for that pur- 
pose sought out next day a certain Herr Wolf (an antiquary), from whom 
we were told we might obtain some reliable information upon the subject. 
“ No,” Herr Wolf said, “ this was not in his power; for that a pamphlet 
which had been published about the Grifin in former years was no longer 
to be had, it was so long ago, but that much was asserted which was not 
true. Among other things, it was reported that the house was haunted, 
and that lights were to be seen at all hours of the day and night shining 
through the bars of the closed shutters, in the room where the old lady 
had died.”” He undertook, however, to procure for us a significant notice 
that had appeared in the newspaper which had announced her death. This 
notice, entitled “Eine dunkle Geschichte die in Dresden spielt und 
Interesse fiir ganz Europa hat,’* states the lady to have been the only 
child and heiress of the Hausmarischall Peter August von Schénberg, 
and alike distinguished for ability, beauty, rank, and fortune. At nineteen 
she married the Count zu L., with whom she lived very unhappily, and — 
who died suddenly in 1800, in his twenty-seventh year, which gave rise 
to the report that his wife had poisoned om by means of a cherry-cake, 
which she had made for him herself. From this cireumstance (the news- 
paper goes on to say) arose the foolish report that she was sentenced to 
wear day and night a hempen rope round her throat as indicative of her 
guilt, and that the Dresden executioner visited her periodically, in order 
to make sure that she had on this singular evidence of her condemnation. 
That this story was nonsense, was proved by the fact of her having 
married, two years afterwards, Count K. of Hanover, who, being ap- 
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pointed ambassador to Dresden soon after, became involved in much dif- 
ficulty by his wife’s political intrigues ypd cabals. It was at this period 
that this singular and worthless ale and became infatuated with 
Napoleon I., and at the same time (the newspaper insinuates) with 
Talma, the great tragedian, who was staying with the Emperor as his 
guest. Then follows a dark story about the birth of a son to Napoleon, 
who, like Gasper Hauser, vanished no one knew where for seventeen 
years, at the end of which time he appeared in Dresden, openly claiming 
to be the son of the Emperor by Grifin K., then living at Plauen Palais. 
Whether or not he was her son is one of the great mysteries of this 
singular history. As such she would not recognise him, nor afford him 
any relief whatever, although she gave a small annuity to another man, to 
whom the world attributed the same honourable descent by the mother’s 
side at a later period, and whose father was reported to have been an 
Italian, sateaheh te the court of Saxony. Of legitimate children, she was 
said to have had a son and daughter by Count zu L., and a daughter by 
Count K., who had very soon divorced her. The last, we have been 
assured by one personally acquainted with her, although so limited in 
means as to be obliged to live in some religious establishment in Bavaria, 
came to attend her mother when she heard that she was dying, and the 
hardened old woman spoke to her shortly before she expired of Napoleon 
the Great, as having been the only man she had ever known “ a de- 
served a woman’s devotion.” 

A few days after we had obtained the newspaper containing the above- 
mentioned information, a pamphlet appeared with a much more detailed 
account of the wretched man who called himself the Griifin’s son by Na- 
poleon. From this pamphlet, it appears that he had been supplied with 
money by the Saxon ambassador to enable him to go to Paris, to try and 
interest Louis Napoleon (then President of the Republic) in his claims. 
The president (as might be expected) declined to assist him, although 
Count de Morny gave him permission to visit the tomb of his supposed 
father in the Invalides. 

This pamphlet also states, as an historical fact, that in 1830 the Griifin 
went to Vienna, in order to bring back the Duke de Reichstadt to France, 
where a considerable part of the nation had conspired to proclaim him 
emperor, as Napoleon II.; that the plot was discovered, and she was 
marched from Vienna to Dresden under a military escort, and there con- 
signed to the care of her own government. This cireumstance—generally 
allowed to be true—seems to account much better for her having been 
kept under the surveillance of the police, than the accusation of having 
poisoned her first husband. On that subject we never could obtain any 
accurate information, even as to her having been brought to trial for the 
deed, although no one seemed to doubt that she had committed it; and 
my own conviction is that she was too rich, too highly born, and otherwise 
gifted, to have been in any danger of condemnation in Germany, even if 
the crime could have been proved ; but that an offence of such magnitude 
as a political conspiracy was a different affair, and one which involved not 
only the safety of individuals, but the tranquillity of nations. 

About the time that this pamphlet was published, the Grifin’s likeness 
also appeared, posted up in different places in Dresden; and understand- 
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ing that her photograph* had been taken only the summer before, we 
set off to try and procure a copy. Sure enough we found it at Herr 
Krone’s, in the Friederich’s Allée, and the people there informed us that 
when she came to have it done she had told Herr Krone “ that he would 
make a mint of money of it when she was dead,” so that she appeared to 
be quite aware of the mysterious interest which hung about her, and not 
at all ashamed of a notoriety in every way so hideous. 

After hearing all the particulars I have stated, and reading attentively 
the accounts given in the newspaper and pamphlet, we were induced to 
return once more to Plauen Palais, where we found a group of people 
gathered on the bridge, contemplating the house with much interest, and 
whispering with one another. A sudden impulse seized us to enter the 
black enclosure and knock at the low door, in order to ascertain if there 
was any living thing within. So far we were successful, for after waiting 
a short time it was suddenly opened by a policeman! We asked if the 
house was to be let? He looked at us very strangely, and answered 
“No.” We then said that having heard a great deal about this place, 
we should very much like to see the interior of the mansion, and would 
be much gratified if he would admit us into the apartments so recently 
inhabited by the much-talked-of Griifin K. He replied that it was quite 
impossible, as the doors were all locked, except those of the lower rooms, 
where he and another man were living, and the keys deposited with the 
lawyer in Dresden. We questioned him why policemen came to be in 
the house? He answered that they were resident there by the orders of 
Count zu L,, the late Grifin’s grandson, who had come from Hanover to 
take possession for his father. We got bolder and bolder, and asked 
him, point blank, if he saw any ghosts? He replied that he “did not 
believe in them ;” but looked very odd in saying so, We then petitioned 
to see “the dogs.”” This question fairly threw him off his guard, and he 
simply answered that he was sorry he could not grant our request, “ for 
that they had been sent away.” And this was all the satisfaction we 
could obtain within the haunted precincts of Plauen Palais. 

Much struck with this extraordinary story, and the apparent impossi- 
bility there appeared to be of obtaining any clear information about it, I 
sent the Griifin’s photograph, the newspaper, pamphlet, a description of 
the house and garden, and all the particulars as 1 have now mentioned 
them, to England, as an instance of German obscurity; and in con- 
sequence a paper, entitled “ An Historical Mystery,” came out in the 
Cornhill Magazine in the following month of December, 1863. 

A few days after having despatched those papers, I aud my friend came 
accidentally in contact with an old lady from Bamberg, who said she was 
a near relative of the lawyer who managed the Griifin’s affairs. She told 
us that the latter had died very rich, and had left alone to her daughter, 
by Count zu L., a million of thalers. She also agreed in the same story 
with every one else, that the Griifin had been a hard-hearted old woman, 
who, although she had adopted the Roman Catholic faith, had ignored 


* That considerable importance was attached to the history of the Gri fin, 
may be inferred from the circumstance of her photograph, even then, costing a 
thaler (three shillings). 
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the best part of its practice, that of giving alms to the poor, for that no 
one ever received any relief from her in the way of charity. The old lad 
likewise mentioned a very odd trait in her character, the manner in whic 
her thoughts were centred in the vanity of the past; as a proof of which, 
it would seem that she always kept lying beside her an album, between 
each leaf of which was inserted a piece of one of the different dresses she 
had worn when living with Napoleon at St. Cloud, when his power and 
splendour were at their zenith, and his favourite of the hour made it her 
study to shine beside him in suitable attire. We asked if she knew 
whether or not the Griifin had really been brought to trial for the 
murder of her first husband? but like other authorities, when questioned, 
she professed not to know. ‘It was so long ago.’’* 

I have been so much questioned, both by German and English people, 
upon the subject of Griifin K. (and it is so difficult to answer where 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty), that I feel it a sort of duty to 
myself to state simply the manner in which I happened to come upon the 
story at all, which, together with the singular coincidence of my friend 
and myself having found ourselves in the neighbourhood of Plauen Palais 
on the very day its eccentric occupant died, enabled us to gather more 
easily the mysterious detail connected with her. To this was added the 
still more extraordinary circumstance of having myself seen the memorable 
light shining in the full blaze of day from the apartment formerly occupied 
by the Grafin, and at a moment when nobody was believed to be in the 
house, or at all events most certainly not in the locked-up rooms, of 
which all searches and investigations must have long been over, some 
weeks having elapsed between the time of her death and the evening on 
which I saw it. 

Since the time I have been in Dresden, I have understood that this 
strange and mysterious history has been more talked of than ever, and 
the Griifin’s photograph, and that of the unfortunate man calling himself 
her son by Napoleon, have had a great sale, so that her words have proved 
so far true—namely, “that Herr Krone would make much money of 


her likeness after she was gone.” 
J. R. 


* This apparent ignorance might arise from a fear of offending the near 
relatives who survived her, or the persons (whoever they might be) who suc- 
ceeded to her money. 
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‘ BY MRS, ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


IV. 
THE GHOST OF AN OLD LOVE, LAID. 


FERNHEUGH was in its summer pride ; the rose-garden, sloping down 
from the southern terrace, which had been Mrs. Cranstoune’s boast, was 
glowing with splendid flowers of every shade of every colour possible in 
a rose—and how many ‘hose are, our great-grandmothers could scarcel 
be made to believe. The woods and lawns were in their first fresh 
summer leafage, and the master of this fair domain stood sorrowfully on 
the broad curve of the gravelled sweep before the house, watching the 
receding carriage ak sonenel his mother away from the home she 
had so long considered as her own. 

All his pleadings for her favour had been coldly and scornfully rejected 
so long as he persisted in a marriage which she abhorred, and, energetic 
in all her actions, she had bought a pretty house, close to the estates of 
one of her sons-in-law, far away in a southern county, and now, with a 
sort of contemptuous indifference, which veiled the deep mother-sorrow, 
rage, and disappointment she really felt, she had given her son’s hand 
an icy pressure, and gone away to begin her life anew. 

Philip gazed after the carriage until it had disappeared, and then, 
with a heavy sigh, turned back to the house. He tried to cheer him- 
self up with the thought that another week was to see him the husband 
of Sophie, and he repeated again and again that his mother was much in 
the wrong to oppose herself so violently to a union which must secure 
his happiness. He told himself that he was no longer a boy ; and that 
let his choice be whom or what she might, he knew his mother would 
have disliked her at first ; but he could not comfort himself. And then 
his thoughts grew very bitter against his mother, who had done her ut- 
most to poison his happiness; she had lavished the most unworthy in- 
sinuations on his future wife, and called her some very ugly names, and 
prophesied all manner of evil to result from the marriage. Not satisfied 
with this, she had, as a last resource, gone to Hillingdon, and attacked 
the enemy in her own dominions. She had commanded Sophie to give 
up all idea of Philip, and had detailed all the pains and penalties conse- 
quent on an opposite line of conduct. 

Sophie was in a queer mood, nervous, shaken, and more than half 
inclined to retreat, and had Mrs. Cranstoune been wise, she might have 
gained her point ; but “ violence begets violence ;”. Mrs. Cranstoune was 
too proud and too ill tempered to bend, and her haughty scorn roused 
the sleeping fiend in the younger woman’s breast. She had retorted by 
defiance, and in reply to Mrs. Cranstoune’s grand threat ‘that she would 
never have anything more to do with her son in case this marriage went 
on,” Sophie had replied, that it was a great comfort to know that, and 
that her own only objection to the marriage had been the fear that she 
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and her husband might possibly, through his too great tenderness for his 
mother, be subjected to the intolerable tyranny, and narrow-minded in- 
terference which (he made no complaints, but she had sense enough to 
draw her own inferences) had evidently been the terror of his boyhood 
and the bane of his later years. “TI shall change all that,” cried Sophie, 
triumphantly. “I will make my husband a happy man, although we 
shall be deprived of the inestimable advantage of your presence.” 

Mrs. Cranstoune’s arrows either fell short of their mark, or were 
turned aside by the confidence, fluency, and triumph of her antagonist, 
and there was just sufficient truth in the sweeping accusations Sophie 
brought against her, to add a pang of remorse to her other troubles, 
Poor woman! More than ever convinced by this interview that Sophie 
was no fit wife for Philip, and yet feeling assured that she could herself 
do nothing more to avert the calamity, she returned to Fernheugh at the 
conclusion of the interview, only to make rapid preparations for her im- 
mediate departure. In vain Philip urged that he meant to go abroad at 
once on his marriage, and it was probable should not return to England 
for a year or two, Mrs. Cranstoune was impervious to reasoning or en- 
treaty ; and now she was gone, and Philip was alone, brooding over his 
grievances against his mother, the injustice of the world in general, and 
even against Sophie. 

So it was within a week of his marriage-day, and yet there was 
something which dissatisfied him in the behaviour of his betrothed. She 
had become irritable, capricious, her health and temper were alike disor- 
dered, and although her manifestations of love for himself admitted of 
no doubt as to her deep affection, yet he was not satisfied. Twice when 
he had called at her house, at unusual hours in the evening, she had 
been denied to him. She was ill, suffering from headache, Madame 
Froissignac said, and he had thought that that estimable lady had dis- 
played, or rather concealed, considerable embarrassment at his pressing 


demands to see Sophie, if but fora moment. He rebuked himself for | 


allowing any uneasiness, however undefined, to embitter his thoughts of 
his beloved; but do what he might, there it was, and in his solitary 
chafing he resolved on going to Sophie, and once more urging her, if 
she had any concealed trouble, to tell him of it. 

He mounted his horse, and rode on down the broad avenue, where 
fell tremulous flickering lights and shadows through the soft young leaves 
of lime and beech; on along the highway lying white and solitary in the 
early June sunshine, unheeding the glory of the day, in a downcast 
mood ill suited for a loving and loved expectant bridegroom. He saw 
the roofs and spires of Hillingdon through the smoke of a thousand 
furnaces, and rode into the town, where every milliner’s girl who looked 
admiringly at the young squire of Fernheugh, knew that he was going 
to marry the French schoolmistress, and that madam, his mother, had 
quarrelled with him about it, and had gone away rather than acknowledge 
her daughter-in-law. 

Arrived before Sophie’s house at length, he knocked, and was admitted 
by the pretty smiling housemaid, with whom his good humour and libe- 
rality had rendered him a favourite, independent of the interest which 
most women take in the chief actor in a prospective wedding. 
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He found Sophie and her aunt together, sewing industriously at some 
iece of feminine industry. If he brought misgivings with him he soon 
ce them, for never, even in the first days of their intercourse, had Sophie 
been brighter than now. A more dispassionate critic might have thought 
the vivacity overacted, and the flush on her cheek a thought too feverish ; 
but the contrast to her recent unhappiness was so welcome to her lover’s 
eyes, that he only saw his Sophie’s bright smiles with delight. Madame 
Froissignac seemed to have taken up the gloom and dissatisfaction which 
Sophie had dropped. Never a pleasant companion, she was now less so 
than ever, and, contrary to her wont, she appeared impatient for Philip’s 
departure. He, however, charmed from his gloom and inquietude by 
Sophie’s altered mien, lingered long, shared the tea which, after a long 
delay, madame introduced, in despair of getting rid of her visitor, and at 
length departed, with renovated hopes and in bright spirits. So soon as 
he was gone Sophie’s smiles disappeared, and a haggard anxiety sat on 
her white forehead. 

“ I thought he never would go,” she said, with a sigh. 

“You did not appear to wish he should,” snapped madame. ‘“ You 
exerted yourself to entertain him in such a way that I thought you mad. 
Knowing, as you do, what hangs over us, you might have been less de- 
lightful.” 

* Oh, if it were but over, one way or other!” groaned Sophie. “I 
could bear to know that he knew me as I am, if it were but over; it is 
this suspense that kills me.” 

Madame looked angrily at her. 

“ Yes, your wretched intelligence cannot bear any strain; if -your 
plans trusted to your carrying them through, you would have been 
ruined long since. Luckily for you I have some interest in you, and 
still more, I have no mind to resign my little annuity without a struggle. 
Come, now, it is dusk already. I have told Janet that we are going 
into the country to see a friend, and shall probably be home by the last 
train from Camphill, but that we may remain away all night. Be quick, 
take off that flimsy white dress, and put on the darkest shabbiest thing 
you have. I have taken Janet’s winter cloak and bonnet for you, and 
with a thick veil you need have no fear of being recognised. The train 
starts in twenty minutes. I shall keep Janet busy elsewhere while you 
get out of the house ; for myself, I do not care if she sees me. Here, 

anet, Monsieur Cranstoune left this sovereign for you; it is to buy a 
pretty cap and a muslin dress for the wedding. Go now, you will pro- 
bly be back before we go, but you had best take your key.” 

Janet, nothing loth, departed on her errand, and Sophie and madame 
changed their dresses, and otherwise disguised themselves, with a rapidity 
which bespoke practice in the art. Softly they descended the staircase, 
lest the old cook should come up from her dominions, and hurrying to 
the corner of the street, madame called a cab, and in a few minutes they 
were at the railway station, The train by which they meant to go was 
at the platform, getting its steam up for the start, and the passengers 
were taking their places. Madame saw Sophie into a third-class car- 


riage, and going herself to the ticket-office window, secured two return 
tickets, and followed her charge. 
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The line was a mere insignificant branch, and there were few pas- 
sengers in any of the carriages. In the one chosen by our acquaintances 
there were but a stolid red-faced countryman, with his wife and a squall- 
ing baby. In little more than an hour the train reached its destination, 
and madame and Sophie, having waited until the other passengers had 
left, stepped out on the platform, and sending for a fly, gave their orders, 
and were driven away through the soft grey twilight of the summer night. 
Some twenty minutes passed, both madame and Sophie eagerly scanning 
the landmarks they passed in their rapid drive. At the entrance of a 
village madame called to the driver to stop, telling him that they were 
now close to their friend’s house, and paying him so liberally as to call 
forth his surprised thanks. The two ladies remained shaking out their 
dresses, and otherwise rearranging their ruffled plumage, till the man 
had driven away on the road by which he had come, when they turned 
away from the village and followed a road to the left, which in a few 
minutes brought them to a disreputable-looking house, half-alehouse, 
half-farmhouse. Entering the passage, they saw at one side a bar, where 
a girl with well-oiled hair, 4 l’Impératrice, and long brassy earrings, 
was carrying on a vigorous flirtation with a couple of young farmers, 
She stared at the new comers; female visitors, unless it might be the 
wives of labourers coming to reclaim their muddled spouses, were not com- 
mon at the “Jolly Farmer,” and Miss Jennings accordingly gave them 
a good deal of attention. Madame took the initiative, speaking in the 
voice of a very feeble old woman, and keeping her foreign accent altogether 
in the background, so that it would have needed an educated ear to have 
detected it. 

“Ts there not a sick gentleman here?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am. Oh! are you a friend of his? I am so glad, for 
nobody has been to ask for him, and he lays there very bad. It’s the 
young man as was throwed from the tax-cart,” she added, in an aside 
to her admirers, “and he’s been a drinking hisself mad since he’s been 
here.” 

“ Can you be so obliging as to let us see him?” interposed madame, 
in her smoothest manner. ‘ We are no relations of his, but we knew his 
family, and were under obligations to them, and hearing of this dreadful 
accident, we came to know if we could be of use.” 

“ Oh! is that it, ma’am?” ‘Then, witha giggle: “I misdoubt he’ll 
not know you, he’s seeing all sorts of ’orrid things crawling and jumping 
about the room, and the doctor says if he cannot get a sleep he will die. 
Sit down a minute, will you, and I’ll tell Mrs. Creswold.” 

The animated young woman left the bar, and, following a narrow 
passage, entered a small parlour, where the landlady, a thin, eager-faced 
woman, was knitting a yarn stocking by the light of a flaring candle. 

“ Aunt, there’s two women in the bar a-wanting to see the gentleman 


that’s been hurt. They say they're friends of his people, and heerd of 
the smash.” 


“ What are they like ?” 

“ Decent enough, but queer. They’re not like a common lot, but I 
don’t know if they be ladies.”’ 

‘What business have they coming bothering here ?” said the land- 
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lady, crossly. ‘He has plenty of money about him to pay all square, 
and if he do die, as the doctor says is most like, we have had the trouble, 
and ought to have the pay. I suppose they must see him ?” 

“Oh yes! I suppose so.” Mrs. Creswold rose from her chair, laid 
down her knitting, and followed her niece. ‘‘ The doctor said the gentle- 
man was to be kept as quiet as possible,” she said, in easwer to madame’s 
repeated request. “ It’s a very unpleasant thing to happen where there’s 
only a lone widow and a girl, and the gentleman is very troublesome. 
Jem, ostler, and Tom, waiter, have bin a-holding him down all after- 
noon. Please to come this way, ladies.” 

Madame Froissignac and Sophie followed their conductress up a stair- 
ease which was only lighted by a smoking lamp in the hall, and along a 
dim, uncarpeted corridor, which seemed to go all through the house, and 
from which several doors opened right and left. At one of these doors 
the landlady stopped. 

“I don’t more than half like letting you in,” she whispered. “ The 
doctor said he was not to be disturbed, in case he might sleep, and, in- 
deed, he has had as much lod’num as would have killed a elephant. But 
it’s a great responsibility to have a person so ill, and know nothing of his 
relations, or where to send if anything should happen. I had better go 
in first and see how he is, and if there is any chance of his knowing 

ou.” 

“ Probably you are right,” returned madame. 

Mrs. Creswold opened the door, and cautiously entered; Sophie and 
her companion pressed close to the open door. The wretched occupant 
of the bed was tied down to its frame, and his bloodshot, wide-open eyes 
were fixedly staring at the opposite wall, as though he saw something 
unspeakably horrible there. The old-fashioned solid four-poster shook 
with his violent trembling, and when the landlady entered he gave a 
shuddering moan, and gasped out, in a wretched whine : 

“Oh! thank you for coming. I am so glad you have come. It is 
— to be shut up here, with no one to save me from those terrible 

ngs.” 

“There are two persons here to see you, sir—two ladies, friends of 

our family, they say.” 
a “Oh! let them come up and stay, please—let them stay ; I can’t be 
one.” 

“They shall come in a minute,” answered Mrs. Creswold. “I am 
glad to see you quiet again.” She turned from the room, closing the 
door behind her. “Happen you're the lady he wrote to—some out- 
landish name, but she lives at Hillingdon, Dean-street ?” she said. 

“No,” answered madame, promptly; “‘ we were but travelling through 
this part of the country, and, hearing of this accident, the similarity of 
name brought us to see if it might not be the young man whose family 
we knew; we came a good deal out of our way for the purpose. His 
friends are rich people; no doubt you will be well paid for anything you 
have done for him.” 

* Who are his friends, ma’am? His own name we know, from its 
being printed in his hat and on his valise, but it would be a comfort, in 
case of his death, to have his relations here.” 
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“His parents are dead, but his stepfather is a baronet, and a rich man. 
I will give you his address before I leave—that is, if it prove to be the 
same person whom we knew,” she added, recollecting herself; “and if 
you wil! be so good,” she continued, “will you order me and this lady 
some tea, to be sent us here? My dear, will you wait without a moment 
while I go in to assure myself that the poor man be quiet, and, mean- 
time, this excellent lady will have the kindness to order our refresh- 
ments.” 

** He’s quiet enough now,” replied the landlady, as she turned to de- 
scend the stairs. ‘ You should have seen him an hour since.” 

As soon as Mrs. Creswold was fairly on her way, madame stepped 
briskly into the room, and Sophie kept close to her; the younger woman 
threw up her veil, and stood beside the bed. 

“T am here, John,” she said. 

* Ah! you are come at last. I thought that letter would bring you.” 
His eyes flamed, and a fierce grin drew back his lips till the discoloured 
teeth were all exposed. ‘ You thought to be a fine lady,” he said. “Til 
oy your game. You nearly caught me; I was a cursed fool then, I 

id not know anything of life, but since I have been in Paris I have 
learned many things. Ha! that letter brought you. You would like to 
know how much I have found out. Unless you stay with me, and nurse 
me through this, Mr. Cranstoune of Fernheugh shall hear it all. Sophie! 
bad as you are, you'll not let them hurt me. Oh! drive them away.” 

His cry ended in a shocking howl, which was scarcely human, and he 
shrank beneath the bed-clothes. Madame whispered to Sophie : 

* T'll go down and keep that woman away. It would never do for her 
to return; indeed, we need scarcely have troubled ourselves to come ; I 
think it not possible that he can get well.” 

She turned and passed from the room, and Sophie scanned her sur- 
roundings with a curious eye. There was a profusion of light in the 
chamber, a large moderateur lamp stood on the dressing-table, a pair of 
candles flanked the ends of the mantelshelf, and another pair stood in the 
centre of a small table, whereon was arrayed an army of medicine bottles, 
glasses, and cups. The one window was open, but the sweet fresh summer 
air that stole in was tainted with sickening odours of alcohol stale and 
fresh, and heavy vapours of drugs. Sophie had scarcely finished her ex- 
amination, when the wretched patient thrust his head up. 

“ Are they gone, Sophie ?” 

“ Yes, quite ; I have driven them off.” 

“Oh! thank you; they left me in the dark at first, but that was too 
horrid. I soon raised such a row that they were glad to give me lights. 
Ah! Sophie, it’s all your fault; you went away and left me; you might 
have made something of me, but I went to the bad after that; it’s all 
right now, for I would not marry you for a gold mine; all the same, I'll 
spoil your plans. You to marry an honest man!” He chuckled and 
half choked with mocking laughter. “ You! I found you out. Minnie 
was always a soft little thing, and some of my mother’s friends had 

. written to tell Minnie of the wonderful marriage our old governess was 
going to make, so | set off to stop the joke; it was only fair; but they 
put a screw in the tax-cart I hired at Manley Downs, and I was a little 
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queer, so between us the jade came down on her knees, and I was thrown 
on my head. I managed to write that letter to you, though. What's 
that ?”—with a shriek, as a large moth, attracted by the lights, came 
blundering against the lamp globe. ‘Here they are again, Sophie! 
Sophie !” 

Sather miserable access of terror and abject entreaties for protection. 
Self-possessed as Sophie was, she grew terrified and sick; the cords by 
which the poor wretch was tied, cracked and strained with his struggling, 
and his cries rose to such a pitch, that in a moment a number of persons 
entered the room. 

Foremost amongst them was a respectable-looking elderly gentleman 
in professional black, who advanced to the patient, and laid hold of one 
of his hands. 

“He is much worse,” he said. ‘I am afraid, ladies, you have done 
him no good.” 

‘We came to see if we could be of any use,” replied Sophie. And 
drawing the doctor to the window, she added, “Do you think he can 
recover 

“Tt is very doubtful—more than doubtful—the constitution has been 
destroyed by excessive abuse of ardent liquors, and it is evident there has 
been fatal mischief done; his head was injured by his fall, and he was 
unable to resume his journey, but not thinking himself more harmed than 
could be repaired by a night’s rest, I was not sent for, and he began to 
drink furiously ; the result was such, that the people here teok on them- 
selves to call me in, but I see small chance of a favourable issue. I had 
a message just now that two ladies, his friends, were come, but I under- 
stand from that lady’s lips” (he pointed to madame), “that you are not 
relatives, only friends of his family.” 

“Yes, scarcely more than acquaintances of his, but we have been under 
obligations to his mother.” 

“Then perhaps you would kindly write and let her know. I should 
be more at ease if his father, or some relative, were here.” 

“ Our connexion with the family ended some time since, on his mother’s 
death. His father, too, is dead. He has no relatives of whom I know 
but his step-sister, a very young girl, and his step-father, whom, as I 


understand, his conduct has quite alienated. 1 can, however, give you 
his address.” 


“ Thank you.” 

The doctor, in compliance with her request for writing materials, 
handed her his note-book and pencil, and she wrote the name and address. 
The doctor read it : 

“Sir Joseph West! Is he the man? Whatashock for him! What 
a misfortune to be connected with such a being as that !” 

“TI have heard that he has quite ceased to interest himself about him; 
his half-sister, I believe, still retains some affection for him, and some- 
times sees him.” 

“Ha! Well, I shall write to Sir Joseph to-night.” 

Madame had for some minutes been standing at Sophie’s side. 

“It is all you can do, sir,” she said. “And as my daughter and I 
must catch the 11.15 train, we must be going; we should have remained 
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could we have done anything, but the people seem so kind—hark! how 
horribly he blasphemes! My dear, I was to blame to bring you here. 
You think, then, sir, that we can be of no use ?” 

“T fear no one can, ma’am ; opiates have no effect on him, so markedly 
so that I much fear he has been in the habit of taking them largely. But 
you are late for any train to-night, the last will have left in ten minutes, 
too short a time to allow of your reaching the station. May I ask where 
you were going ?” 

“We meant to have taken the train to Hillingdon, and slept there 
to-night, and gone on to London to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, it is impossible you can go by train to-night.” 

** How provoking!” cried madame. “ And this does not look like a 
place where one could get tolerable rooms.” 

“I fear not; it is chiefly a house of call for farmers and the rustic 
population ; but I am sure the landlady will do her best for you. Mrs. 
Creswold, those ladies are too late for the train, can you let them have 
rooms ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, that they can.” 

The outcries from the bed now began to lull, and presently the voice 
of the wretched man, hoarse and strained, but devoid of violence, cried 
out : 

“ Sophie! Sophie! are you there ?” 

“He mistakes my daughter for some one else,” observed madame. 
** My dear, go to him; indulge the delusion for the present.” 

* You may as well,”’ said the doctor; “ but the sooner you leave him 
afterwards the better, for it is not a fit or pleasant sight for ladies’ eyes.” 

* Most shocking!” exclaimed madame; while Sophie, trembling in 
every limb, again neared the bed. 

“ It’s all your fault, Sophie,” cried John, “ but I’ll have my revenge. 
You thought I should not find you out.” 

He was becoming violent again, but when the doctor approached he 
cringed and whined like a beaten hound. 

* You must take this,” said the doctor, pouring out a draught ; “these 
ladies must go to another room now, but you shall see them when you 
have slept. Mind, you must keep quiet; so long as you do, you will be 
safe from those things you complain of. Mrs. Creswold, I am going up 
the hill to Mrs. Aldworth’s, and I shall call as I return to see if there be 
any change. If he calls for drink, give him this.” 

e mixed some brandy and water, and dropped into it a dark red 
fluid, and then tying a thick paper over the glass containing the draught, 
he made his bow, and went out. Madame pursued him to the landing. 

** He seems very ill,” she said. . 

“ Yes, ma’am, 1 shall write before I sleep to Sir Joseph. It is a very 
sad case ; I do not think he can recover. Good night !” 

“ Good night,” replied the lady. And then, returning to the landlady, 
she begged that she and her daughter might have their rooms as soon as 

ible. Indeed,” she added, “ we have been so shaken and terrified 

y the scene we have witnessed, that I should prefer that we might have 
the same chamber.” 

“ You can have it so, ma’am, if you choose, or you can have two rooms 
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as good as any in England. In summer and autumn we generally have 
gentlemen for the fishing and shooting, but it so happens that there are 
none just now. You can choose your own rooms.” 

Candle in hand, she led the way, and exhibited two or three chambers 
sufficiently clean and orderly, and with a mismatched, bought-at-auction’s 
look about the furniture. Madame chose a large double-bedded room, 
papered with Chinese-looking landscapes, and to Sophie she said : 

“T thought it better that we should have tea below, my dear, as soon 
as that distressing interview should be over. Perhaps our good hostess 
will kindly join us, and give us a more particular account of that poor 
creature’s accident than we have yet heard ?” 

Mrs. Creswold, much gratified by the invitation, expressed her will- 
ingness to accept it, and went down to order in the delayed refreshment, 
while Sophie and madame remained a few minutes in their room. 

“ If we had but known how ill he was,” said madame, “ we need not 
have been at the trouble to come. It has been quite useless ; a man in 
his state cannot hear reason, or be influenced.” 

“IT wish we could have known, it would have saved me such dreadful 
anxiety; and then if Philip, or any one, should find out where we have 
been, how could we explain it ?” 

* No one has found out yet, and no one shall; this is an out-of-the- 
way place, we shall be home by ten o’clock in the morning, but even if 
we should be discovered, the story we told here is the nearest to the 
truth, and natural enough. You have been under certain obligations to 
Lady Maria, and you can be supposed to be very fond of Mademoiselle 
Minnie ; it was only a kind thing to come and see their son and brother; 
but—if there should be a chance of his recovery ?” 

Sophie was leaning against the window, and her face, as much of it es 
could be seen for the deep bonnet and veil, was white and set. She was 
silent for some minutes after her companion uttered those last words, 
then she said, slowly: 

“‘ That would ruin us—ruin me. He has been in Paris; whom he has 
seen there, and what he has heard, and how he found the clue to our old 
haunts, I cannot tell, but he threatened to tell all to Philip.” 

“ Bah! he will never be able to tell anything. What he says now 
passes as the ravings of a drunken maniac; if you had told me at first 
when those two letters came, I might have prevented all this, but it 
matters not now; you were always so fond of keeping things from me.” 

‘* His first letter was full of vague threats; I did not answer it; the 
second was more definite ; he said he had heard of my intended marria 
and meant to come and see Philip, and tell him all that had passed be- 
tween himself and me. I was’terrified then, for I know Philip so well— 
how proud and pure and noble he is—so I wrote to him soothingly, en- 
treating his forbearance. The next was the frantic summons to come 
here; that I showed you, and you yourself decided that we must come.” 
‘“ “Yes, I know. Well! I am certain he is dying now. He must 
ie !”” 

“ As if our feeling that, would make it happen !” 

Madame laughed : 


“ Some such feeling as that brings about numbers of deaths,” she said, 
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lightly. ‘Come down now. We shall keep our bonnets on. Stay a 
moment. Behold!” She raised her skirt, and displayed, attached to her 
crinoline, a smart little hat and a lace mantle. ‘See how much you are 
indebted to my forethought. How would you have appeared before 
Janet in the morning, wearing her bonnet and cloak. We shall change 
them on our way to the railway station, and throw hers into some field ; 
some one will be glad to find them, and, for her, I will make the loss 
up. 
“You do, indeed, think of everything,” answered Sophie. “I wish 
we had got home to-night.” 

“So do not I. We shall know with more certainty in the morning 
whether our good friend may recover or not.” 

They descended to the hall, where they were met by Mrs. Creswold, 
and ushered into her parlour. Tea, with the accompaniments of buttered 
toast, cold fowl and ham, awaited them. Madame declared herself 
seg with hunger, and ate with appetite, quite winning the land- 

dy’s favour by her urbanity. Sophie drank cup after cup of tea, but 
her food seemed to choke her, and her lips were parched and colourless. 
Madame asked for the history of John’s accident; it was as follows: 
“The waiter at the “ Jolly Farmer” was about closing the house for the 
night, when he heard the sound of some one running towards him, and a 
young lad came breathlessly up, asking for assistance for a gentleman 
who had hired a conveyance at an inn on Manley Downs, and, although 
more than half drunk, had insisted on driving. The lad had come with 
him to drive the vehicle back, and he declared that nothing but a miracle 
could have brought them safely to their journey’s end, so reckless and 
violent was his companion. A heap of stones at the side of the road 
frightened the horse, already nervous and irritated by the capricious 
tormenting of his guide, and in a moment horse, tax-cart, and both men 
were lying in a heap on the stones. The spot was about half a mile from 
the “ Jolly Farmer,” and in a short time the injured man was: brought 
safely to the inn. After a few hours he revived, and expressed his in- 
tention of continuing his journey next day, but he passed the night in 
drinking, and in the morning was unfit to go on. Still he persisted in 
refusing to see a doctor, and averred that a little rest would quite restore 
him ; but, as he still continued his potations, he grew rapidly worse, and, 
calling for writing materials, wrote a letter, which he sent off to be 

ted, and very soon afterwards he became so unmanageable as to be no 
onger able to forbid his hostess to summon advice.” 

To this tale madame and Sophie listened in silence, and when it was 
ended, complaining of fatigue, the two ladies bade Mrs. Creswold a 
courteous good night, and retired to their room. A fire had been lighted 
there, and was now burning briskly. Sophie drew, shudderingly, close 
to it, and madame blithely ridiculed her for it. 

“ One might fancy you an old woman,” she said ; “so lovely and warm 
a night too. Nevertheless, it has a companionable look, that fire, in this 
dreary wilderness of an inn chamber.” 

“I find it cold,” answered Sophie. 

“ Hum! this day week will be your wedding-day, ma mie.” 

“Tt was to have been. If he should live ?” 
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“ Chut! you can arrange that easily; but agg you may have no 
trouble on that score. It is sufficiently likely that all will go well 
for 


“I hope so—oh! I hope so.” 

“Go to bed. You look like a ghost.” 

“Did not that woman say she would come to tell us what the doctor’s 
last report for the night might be?” 

* Yes, she will come. Ah me! what trouble and vexation is brought 
on one by too great benevolence of disposition! Had I not felt a love 
almost maternal for you, I had stayed quietly at home. For myself, a 
little sufficed; but you, the dearest of all my pupils, I sacrificed myself 
for you. And to no purpose, if our friend should recover.” 

“ Let me be, if you have any pity in you. I wever wanted to begin 
this game ; you set me on for your own ends. Let us speak no more of 
it. My head aches.” + 

“Tt is probable either head or heart must ache when so much is on the 
throw of the dice; and as you, ma chére, have no heart, the poor head 
pays the penalty.” 

Sophie made no reply, but slowly began to undress. Madame seated 
herself opposite the gre, watching her companion’s every look and 
gesture. Presently Sophie was ready for rest, and retired behind the 
sombre green curtains of her bed; madame sat on. 

Something more than an hour passed, then there was a stir of feet in 
the passage, a bustle, and the opening of a door, subdued voices, and 
quietly retreating footsteps. When all was still again, a low knock came 
to the chamber where the ladies were. 

** Come in,” said madame’s sharp clear voice. 

Mrs. Creswold put in her nighteapped head. 

‘The doctor has just bin, ma’am, and the poor young man is sleeping 
sew The doctor says that last draught will probably save his 

ife.” 

“Ah! that is delightful! What good news! My daughter is sleep- 
ing soundly, else she should share in my pleasure. I suppose you will 
sit up to-night with him?” 

“ Why, no, ma’am. I shall leave my door open; it is close to his, and 
I sleep lightly. Indeed I would sit up, but that we are all quite worn 
out.” 

“T am so rejoiced that there is no necessity,” returned madame. “I 
am sure you must need rest. Ah! good night.” 

“ Good night, ma’am. I knew you'd be anxious.” 
“Yes, you have relieved me much. Once more, good night.” 
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ABOUT SAGE FRIENDS WHO “ALWAYS TOLD 
YOU SO.” 


A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Lucutuus is one of the Athenian “lords, and flatterers of Timon,” 
upon whom Timon’s faithful steward attends, in his master’s hour of 
need, to solicit a loan. Timon has sent Flaminius to this his fast friend, 
nothing doubting his present assistance. But Lucullus is a summer friend 
only ; a mid-summer friend only. He is not for winter wear. Nothing 
doubting, quotha? Is Timon so confident as all that? The more fool 
he. Flaminius must go back re infecta. Lucullus cannot think of 
bolstering up the sinking credit of so wasteful a master. Hasn’t he told 
Timon fifty times that he was living too fast? Didn’t he always say it 
would come to this at last? “ La, la, la, la,—nothing doubting, says he? 
alas, good lord! a noble gentleman ’tis, if he would not keep so good a 
house. Many a time and often I have dined with him, and told him on’t ; 
and come again to supper to him, of purpose to have him spend less: 
and yet he would embrace no counsel, take no warning by my coming. 
Every man has his fault, and honesty [liberality] is his; I have told him 
on’t, but I could never get him from it.”* According to Cicero, it is the 
part of a fool to say, Who'd have thought it? Znsipientis est dicere, Non 
putarem. Applying which canon, Lucullus, who always thought it, and 
always told Timon how it would be, is a model of prescient candour and 
correctness. So that if not altogether a sure friend in need, he is a sage 
friend indeed. No mind has he to be classed with the aghast gapers 
satirised by Byron, who are said to 

——-stare, as if a new ass spake 

To Balaam ; and from tongue to ear o’erflows 

Quicksilver small talk, ending (if you note it) 

With the kind world’s Amen— Who would have thought it ?” 


Exiled Coriolanus comes in mean apparel, disguised and muffled, to 
the house of Aufidius, whose saucy servants vent their contempt on so 
threadbare a suit, and are for turning him out neck and crop. The 
coming of their master results in “a thousand welcomes,” and at once 
the tables are turned in the servants’ hall. The grooms and lackeys who 
could see nothing in the sorrily attired stranger but a mark for kitchen 
insolence and brutality, now discover that from the first there was a some- 
thing noble and great about that Wekcome Guest. 

lst Serv. Here’s a 


2ud Serv. By my hand, | had thought to have strucken him with a cudgel; 
and yet my mind gave me, his clothes made a false report of him. . . . Nay, I 


knew by his face that there was something in him: He had, sir, a kind of face, 
methought,—I cannot tell how to term it. 


Serv. He hadso: looking as it were,— Would I were hanged, but I thought 
there was more in him than I could think. 


2 Serv. So did I, T’ll be sworn: He is simply the rarest man i’ the world. 
* Timon of Athens, Act III, Se. 1. { Coriolanus, .~ IV. Se. 5. 
N 
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These graceless grooms have, however, the grace to confine their pre- 
science to thoughts, and not to claim the merit of having uttered them. 
They refrain, under strong temptation, from saying, I told you so.— 
That is a temptation which, with very slight ground for the saying it, is 
irresistible to noble lords and grave authorities. 
I told ye all, 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
*T would fall upon ourselves,* 


says the Duke of Suffolk to the Privy Council, when Cranmer’s exhibi- 
tion of the king’s ring suddenly disconcerts them in their measures against 
him ; while good master secretary, Thomas Cromwell, plumes himself on 
having thought the same ; for his mind misgave him that, in seeking tales 
and informations against Cranmer, they blew the fire that now burnt 
them. 

Ben Jonson was following classical authority when he makes the Roman 
mob exult in the downfal of Sejanus, 


Crying, they're glad, they never could abide him. 


——Protest 
They ever did presage he’d come to this ; 
They never thought him wise, nor valiant. 


Nobody can possibly grudge Epictetus the mild gratification of saying 
to his master, “I told you so,” in the anecdote recorded by Origen. 
Epaphroditus must have been no less brutal as a master, than Epictetus 
was sublime as a slave. ‘ Epictetus, when his master was twisting his le 
one day, smiled and quietly said, ‘ You will break it ;? and when he did 
break it, only remarked, ‘ Did I not tell you that you woulddo so?’ "ft A 
less superb picture of servant suffering at the hands of master, and venting 
the same reminder, is that of Moliére’s Mattre Jacques getting a beating 
from Harpagon, and screaming out between the blows, “ Eh bien! ne 
Pavais-je pas deviné? Vous ne m’avez pas voulu croire. Je vous avais 
bien dit que je vous facherais de vous dire la verité.”§ We may apply 
in a like sense the stately line addressed by Bajazet, in Racine’s tragedy, 
to Acalide : 

Je vous l’avais prédit: mais vous l’avez voulu.|| 


Long years before official duty brought Mr. Arthur Helps into such 
intimate relations as at present with Right Honourable members of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, he had written in one of the Essays we owe to 
his hore subsecive, that those men are the grace and anand of Councils 
who are of that healthful nature which is content to take defeat with good 
humour, and of that practical turn of mind which makes them set heartily 
to work upon plans and propositions which have been originated in oppo- 
sition to their judgment; “who are not anxious to shift es Saeaaga 4 
upon others; and who do not allude to their former objections wi 
triumph, when those objections come to be borne out by the result.” 

La Bruyére** ridicules, in his polite and polished style, the sort of men 


* King Henry VIII., Act V. Sc. 2. + Sejanus, Act V. Se. 10. 
t Origen, contra Cels., VII. § L’Avare, Acte III. Se. 5. 

|| Bajazet, Acte II. Se. 5. 

{| Essays Written in the Intervals of Business: Of Councils and Commissions. 
** Les Caractéres, ch. xii. Des Jugemens. 
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who are easily caught by some great men’s ambitious project,—talk about 
it with eager interest, and are charmed by the very audacity and novelty 
it displays. They get quite used to the idea of it, and come to assume 
it a feasible thing. In fact, they are only waiting for its sure and signal 
success, when it altogether collapses and comes to nothing after all. 
Thereupon they change their key, and affirm with peremptory decision 
that the whole thing was preposterous, and never could have succeeded. 
In another section of his Characteristics the same classical penman 


sketches a fussy, pretentious quiduunc, who had always said how it would . 


be, when two brothers quarrel, or two ministers are at loggerheads. Had 
he not always foretold to the two brothers this deplorable issue? Had 
he not always foretold of the two ministers that they would not, could not 
hold together for long ?* In one of Longfellow’s later poems there is a 
portrait-sketch of this complacent predictive-power incarnate : 
And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous neckcloth, white as snow ; 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 
His form was ponderous, and his step was slow ; 
There never was so wise a man before ; 
He seemed the incarnate “ Well, I told you so !”+ 


Note-worthy among the general faults in conversation enumerated by 
Dean Swift, is the habit some folks have, dexterously, “and with great 
art,” of lying on the watch to hook in their own praise : they will call a 
witness to remember they always foretold what would happen in such a 
case, but none would believe them; they advised such a man from the 
beginning, and told him the consequences, just as they happened ; but he 
would have his way.{ Byron might well say, 


Without a friend, what were humanity, 

To hunt our errors up with a good grace ? 

Consoling us with—‘* Would you had thought twice ! 

Ah! if you had but followed my advice !” 

Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe, 

Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight blast, 

Is that portentous phrase, “ I told you so,” 

Utter’d by friends, those PROPHETS OF THE PAST. 

Who, ’stead of saying what you now should do, 

Own they foresaw that you would fall at last. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe in the same breath with Byron is well-nigh 
enough to take that breath away; but the lady is pretty nearly of a 
mind with the lord. Her Nina, in the tale of the Dismal Swamp, gets 
into a decided scrape, and comes to tell Aunt Nesbit so. “I told you 
you’d get into trouble one of these days,” the sage senior observes. “ Oh, 

ou told me so!” is the impatient rejoinder: “if there’s anything I hate, 
it is to have anybody tell me, ‘I told you so.’” Aunt and niece then 
confabulate awhile, on the scrape in question ; and anon the former re- 
turns to the charge: ‘ You see the consequences now of not attending to 
the advice of your friends. I always knew these flirtations of yours 


* Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. ii.; Du Mérite personnel. 
+ The Birds of Killingworth. 
} Swift’s Hints towards an Essay on Conversation. 
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would bring you into trouble.” And Aunt Nesbit said this, Mrs. Stowe 
tells us, “ with that quiet satisfied air with which precise elderly people 
so often edify their thoughtless young friends under difficulties.”"* There 
is a deal of practical significance in one of Scapin’s replies to Silvestre, 
when warned against his itch for des enterprises hasardeuses : 

Silv. Je te Vai deja dit, tu quitterais le dessein que tu as, si tu m’en voulais 
croire. 

Scap. Oui; mais c’est moi que j’en croirai.t 

In deep chagrin at the disappointment of his expectations from the 
Minister, Peregrine Pickle resolves to make Crabtree acquainted with his 
misfortune, that once for all he may pass the ordeal of his satire, without 
subjecting himself to a long series of sarcastic hints and allusions, alto- 
gether past endurance. “ He accordingly took the first opportunity of 
telling him that he was absolutely ruined by the perfidy of his patron, and 
desired that he would not aggravate his affliction by those cynical reflec- 
tions which were peculiar to men of his misanthropical disposition. Cad- 
wallader listened to this declaration with internal surprise, which, how- 
ever, produced no alteration in his countenance; and, after some pause, 
observed, that our hero had no reason to look for any new observation 
from him on this event, which he had long foreseen, and daily expected.” 
Not less in the internal surprise, than in the mendacious assurance, is 
Crabtree a good sample of these prophets of the past. 

Supposing such folks now and then to venture on an actual prediction, 
mightily piqued they are to bring about its fulfilment, at whatever damage 
to their friend. When the Greek emperor, in peril from Mahomet 
(A.D. 1453), who threatened the capital of the East, implored with fer- 
vent prayers the assistance of Christendom, Gibbon relates of the Roman 
pontiff,—no friend to the Greeks,—that, “instead of employing in their 
favour the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the Fifth had foretold 
their approaching ruin ; and his honour was engaged in the accomplish- 
ment of his prophecy.”§ Swift hits off this state of mind with his usual 
point, in the Verses on his own Death,—where anxious inquiring “ friends” 
are supposed to be calling to ask after the Dean in extremis. 


Some great misfortune to portend, 

No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profess, 

The merit of a lucky guess 

(When daily how d’yes come of course, 
And servants answer, “ Worse and worse !”’) 
Would please them better than to tell 
That, “God be praised, the Dean is well.” 
Then he who prophesied the best 
a his foresight to the rest : 

* You know I always fear’d the worst, 
And often told you so at first.” 

He’d rather choose that I should die 
Than his prediction prove a lie.|| 


* Dred, ch. v. 
+ Moliére, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Acte III. Se. 1. 
Peregrine Pickle, ch. xcii. 


Decline and Fall, ch. Ixviii. 
On the Death of Dr. Swift. 
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In a review of the writings of M. Viennet, of the French Academy, — 


* who, in 1840, predicted that within ten years his fellow-peers and fellow- 


countrymen would be laying upon each other the blame of national ruin, 
—M. Désiré Nisard affirms that, certes, it is entirely allowable in one 
who has noway contributed to that ruin, to boast of having foreseen and 
foretold it. But, he adds, “Je n’en dirai pas autant de ceux qui ont 
travaillé de leurs mains 4 faire réussir leurs prophéties. Ils ont prédit la 
chute de la monarchie ; je le crois bien, ils y aidaient. Le beau mérite, 
quand on a poussé la sape jusqu’au mur et ouvert la bréche, de dire, la 
ville prise: Je l’avais bien prédit 


When the fagot-maker and his wife have cruelly disposed of Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb and his brothers, the relenting mother sets to upbraiding her 
husband on the subject of that accomplished fact. ‘ It was all your fault, 
Richard! I told you over and over again that we should repent the hour 
when we left them to starve in the forest. . . . Richard! Richard! I told 
you how it would be!” At last, says the nursery-tale, the fagot-maker 
grew very angry with his wife, who said more than twenty times that he 
would — what he had done, and that she had told him so again and 
again. He declared he would give her a good beating if she did not hold 
her tongue; not, indeed, the story-teller assures us, with a fine knowled 
of human nature, that Richard was less sorry than his wife for what had 
been done ; but her scolding teased him; and, like other husbands, adds 
the story-teller—whose italics on this occasion we conscientiously repro- 
duce—“ he liked his wife to be always in the right; but not to talk of 
being so.’’t Squire Western, naturally irascible, is made even preter- 
naturally irate by the similar aggravations of Mistress Western; who 
winds up so many sentences of table-talk with the ever-recurring “I 
repeat it to you again, brother, you must comfort yourself, by remember- 
ing that it is all your own fault. How often have I advised—”t one re- 

tition too many of which reminder provokes the squire to bounce from 

is chair, and, venting two or three Eilon imprecations, bolt furiously 
out of the room. 

General fiction, indeed, will supply a redundant stock of examples, to 
the same effect, and in every shade of character. There is Miss Austen’s 
Mrs. Allen, for instance, who, consulted by anxious Catherine Morland as 
to the look of the weather, has no doubt it will be a fine day, if the clouds 
will only go off, and the sun keep out. At eleven o'clock some rain-drops 
begin to fall, and “Oh dear! I do believe it will be wet,” breaks from 
Catherine in a most desponding tone. ‘“ I thought how it would be,” says 
Mrs. Allen. They resign themselves, after a fashion, to the doom of a 
wet day. But at half-past twelve it turns fine. ‘Ten minutes more 
made it certain that a bright afternoon would succeed, and justified the 
opinion of Mrs. Allen, who had ‘always thought it would clear up.’ ”§ 
There is Lady Theresa Lewis’s Lady Portmore, one of the odd channels 
scooped out by whose restless vanity is the persuasion that she is the 
world’s universal confidante ; and who will enter into long arguments to 
prove that she must necessarily have foreknown any piece of intelligence 

* * Etudes d’Histoire et de Littérature, ee Nisard, p. 54. 


+ Hop-o’-my-Thumb. } History of a Foundling, ch. ci. 
§ Northanger Abbey, ch. xi. 
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or gossip that is imparted to her.* There is Mrs. Gore’s Penelope Smith, 
‘the only person who ventured to assert that she had always seen in Ber- 
nard Forbes the making of the greatest man in England.”+ Again, there 
is that self-absorbed piece of feminine frivolity in Mrs. Stowe’s novel—for 
we are making place aux dames—Marie St. Clare, who will not hear of 
her child Eva being in the least degree ailing till it is too late. “ But 
now that Eva was fairly and visibly prostrated, and a doctor called, Marie 
all on a sudden took a new turn.—She knew it, she said, she always felt 
it; that she was destined to be the most miserable of mothers. Here she 
was with her wretched health, and her only darling child going down to 
the grave before her eyes.”t It is of herself, as ever, that Marie is 
thinking ; not of her darling child. Inconsistent in everything else, she 
is uniformly consistent in entire self-absorption. Just before Eva draws 
her last breath, as father and mother stand beside her death-bed, “ It’s 
just what I’ve been foreboding,” said Marie; “it’s just what has been 
preying on my health from day to day, bringing me downward to the 
grave, though nobody regards it. I have seen thislong. St. Clare, you 
will see, after a while, that I was right.” “ Which will afford you great 
consolation, no doubt,” said St. Clare, in a dry, bitter tone.{—The Mrs. 
Glegg of “George Eliot,” again, is a pronounced type of the species, 
When her sister Bessy—Mrs. Tulliver, of the Mill on the Floss,—is 
forming plans, which Aunt Glegg approves not, for the advancement of 
her children, Aunt Glegg blames Bessy for her weakness, and appeals to 
all witnesses who shall be living when the Tulliver children have turned 
out ill, that she, Mrs. Glegg, has always said how it would be from the 
very first, observing that it is wonderful to herself how all her words come 
true.||_ When ruin and sickness overtake the Miller, Mrs. Tulliver sends 
for hef sisters, and there is much wailing and lifting up of hands below 
stairs: ‘ both uncles and aunts saw that the ruin of Bessy and her family 
was as complete as they had ever foreboded it.”"4{ At a later stage of the 
household decay, Maggie Tulliver is roused to hurl defiance at uncles and 
aunts, hugely to their dismay. But, “ It’s no more than what I’ve allays 
said,” maunders on Aunt Glegg. ‘ Other folks may be surprised, but 
I’m not. I’ve said over and over again—years ago I’ve said—‘t Mark my 
words; that child ’ull come to no good : there isn’t a bit of our family in 
her.’”** Pre-eminent among our family, for sagacious foresight and ac- 
curate prediction, being Aunt Glegg herself. And, as inimitable Birdo- 
fredum Sawin sings and says, . 
It takes a mind like Dannel’s, fact, ez big ez all ou’ doors, 
To find out that it looks like rain arter it fairly pours.}+ 

As for Mr. Dickens, almost every work of his would supply illustra- 
tions to the purpose. In the Pickwick Papers we have Mrs. Nupkins, 
who had gloried in that wheedling adventurer, the seif-styled Captain 
Fitz-Marshall, of whom she could not make too much,—facing about, on 


* The Semi-attached Couple (the odd title of a book which would, probably, 
not have been so named, but for its being the correlative of that cleverer piece of 
penwomanship, The Semi-detached House), ch. xx. 


t+ The Hamiltons, ch. xxix. t Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ch. xxiv. 
Ibid., ch. xxvi. || The Mill on the Floss, book i. ch. xiii. 
Ibid., book iii. ch. i. ** Tbid., ch. iii. 


Tt The Biglow Papers, No. lx. . 
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the exposure of that impostor, and reproaching her husband for ever 
taking up with so evident a blackleg. ‘Ah! you may thank your papa, 
my dear,” Mrs. Nupkins assures the Maced daughter; “ how have I 
implored and begged that man to inquire into the Captain’s family and 
connexions ; how have I urged and entreated him to take some decisive 
step!” Poor Mr. Nupkins mildly interjects the reminder that his wife 
had always paid great attention to the now exploded captain—had con- 
stantly asked him to the house, and lost no opportunity of introducing 
him elsewhere. Whereupon, “ Didn’t I say so, Henrietta ?” cries Mrs. 
Nupkins, appealing to her daughter with the air of a deeply-injured 
wife: “didn’t I say that your papa would turn round and lay all this at 
my door? Didn’t I say so?”* And sobs give emphasis to the query. 

Or take Mrs. Varden, on the occasion of the match-making between 
Dolly Varden and Joe Willett, when it appeared that from Mrs. Varden’s 

netration and extreme sagacity nothing had ever been hidden. ‘She 
had known it all along. She had seen it from the first. She had always 

redicted it. She had been aware of it before the principals.” And she 

ad, by her own account, observed no end of little circumstances (all of 
which she named) so exceedingly minute that no one else could make 
anything out of them even now; and had, it seemed, from first to last, 
displayed the most unbounded tact and most consummate generalship.t 

So with Mrs. Nickleby. When intelligence arrived of Madame Man- 
talini’s failure in business, &c., “ that good lady declared that she had 
expected it all along, and cited divers unknown occasions when she had 
prophesied to that precise effect.”{ In point of fact, what Mrs. Nickleby 
had all along prophesied was, that her daughter Kate would anon be taken 
into partnership by the flourishing milliner ; and her only doubt as to its 
future was whether the dressmaking firm would ultimately become Man- 
talini, Knag, and Nickleby ; or, Mantalini, Nickleby, and Knag.—In the 
same story§ it is that a shrewd stage performer observes of certain 
cautious demi-semi-patrons, that, if you succeed, they give people to un- 
derstand that they had always patronised you ; and that if you fail, they 
will have been quite certain of that from the very beginning. 

A characteristic touch of Betsey Prig’s is that where, to other rough 
usage of a wretched, feeble patient, she adds the torture of rasping his 
unhappy head with a hard brush, and observes, as she stops to look at 
him—his very eyelids red with the friction—‘ I suppose you don’t like 
that neither!’ His aspect amply justifies the surmise. ‘“ Mrs. Prig was 
gratified to observe the correctness of her supposition, and said triumph- 
antly, ‘ she know’d as much.’ ”|| 

Once more ; there is that precious piece of profundity and pomp, Mr. 
Pumblechook, who, on the discovery of Pip’s great expectations, makes 
known to that lad for the first time in his life, and certainly after having 
kept his secret wonderfully well, that he (Pumblechook) had always said 
of him (Pip), “ That boy is no common boy, and, mark me, his fortun’ 
will be no common fortun’.”4 

Mr. Charles Reade gives us a specimen of the quality in Merton, 


* Pickwick Papers, ch. xxv. + Barnaby Rudge, ch. Ixxx. 
t Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xxi. § Ibid., ch. xxiv. 
|| Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxix. § Great Expectations, ch. xix. 
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when George Fielding is crossed in love. ‘Merton was one of those 
friends one may make sure of finding in adversity. ‘There,’ cried he, 
* George, I told you how it would end.’’”’** And the clodhoppers at the 
village “public” drone to the same tone; a century nearly of voices 
echoing some such conversational Tristich as this : . 


lst Rustic. I tawld un as much, dinn’t I now, Jarge ? 
Quad Rustic. That ye did, Richard, for I heerd ee. 
1st Rustic. But, la! bless ye, he don’t vally advice, he don’t. 


It is Mr. Thackeray’s “daresay,”’ that when Pharaoh’s kind daughter 
found the child, and cherished and loved it, and took it home, and found 
a nurse for it, too, there were grim, brickdust-coloured chamberlains, or 
some of the tough, old, meagre, yellow princesses at court, who never 
had children themselves, who cried out, “ Faugh! the horrid little squal- 
ling wretch!’ and knew he would never come to good; and said, 
* Didn’t I tell you so ?”’ when he assaulted the Egyptian.t Readers 
will not have forgotten the same author’s Mrs. Mackenzie in “ The New- 
comes,” and the execrable garrulity with which that unbearable mother- 
in-law scolds everybody right and left, when the fine old colonel’s fortune 
is lost, and protests her unvarying mistrust of the connexion, she had 
left no stone unturned to bring about. 


Byron makes even Remorse a persecutor whose prophecies and warnings 
are apt to come after the event: 


That juggling fiend—who never spoke before— 
But cries, “1 warned thee!” when the deed is o’er.§ 


A somewhat parallel passage occurs in Mr. Robert Browning’s pic- 


turesque expansion of the text of Edgar’s song in Lear, “ Childe Roland 
to the dark tower came :” 


—tThe tempest’s mocking elf 
Poin‘s to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. || 


* It is Never Too Late to Mend, ch. ii. ¢ Ibid. 


{ Roundabout Papers, No. v. § The Corsair, canto ii. 
| Browning’s Men and Women, vol. i. p. 147. 
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LireraToRE has lost a distinguished member, and society a brilliant 
ornament, in the recent death of Dudley Costello. 

He was born in Sussex at a time when a French invasion was immi- 
nent. His father, afterwards Colonel Costello, of the 14th Foot, had a 
command near Winchester at the period, and the infant was often 
brought over to the camp to be seen and admired as a remarkably fine, 
intelligent child. ‘That fellow never cries!” was his proud father’s ex- 
clamation, so sweet was his temper and so cheerful his aspect from his 
earliest days. In this, as in many characteristics, Dudley resembled his 
mother, a woman of great mind, self-denying, noble, generous, and full of 
wit and gaiety. “ What can you two find to laugh at ?” asked a bachelor 
friend once of the pair, when travelling with them. ‘You kept me 
awake all night, only a partition being between us, with your gaiety.” 

Dudley inherited the bright character of both his parents—their wit 
and their spirit—all who knew him can vouch for that fact! His friend- 
ship and readiness to assist his companions in literature and art, of which 
he was a judicious and passionate admirer, are extensively known. The 
notices he from time to time gave of art, both in this Magazine, the New 
Monthly, and in other publications, were fully appreciated by those who 
knew the value of real criticism, and every artist was pleased to find that 
his pen was employed to set forth the merits of a good work. In all de- 
partments of art this was the case, and at the first great Exhibition he 
was solicited to bring before the public, in his own peculiar manner, the 
merits of numerous works, which might have suffered in the hands of one 
less capable of judging with his delicacy and discrimination. An artist 
himself, his beautiful pen-and-ink sketches attracted the notice of Baron 
Cuvier in Paris, and he prevailed on Mr. Costello to fill the place of one 
of the great naturalist’s assistants lately lost. Many of the drawings in 
the “ Régne Animale” are from his pencil, and none are so faithful or so 
exquisitely touched as those he executed. 

Educated at the Military College, Sandhurst, he got his first commis- 
sion in the 24th, and awaited the return of that regiment from India. 
After an interval of half-pay, which he passed in sketching and writing 
his first tales, he entered the 96th, and was sent to Canada and Bermuda. 
Many officers there with him recollect his charming character and the 
delight of his society. “ At Bermuda,” says the Examiner, in a memoir 
of our lamented friend, evidently written by one who well knew and 
loved him, “ Dudley Costello was in high favour among his comrades for 
his wit, and the good humour with which he strove to relieve the mono- 
tony of the Summer Islands. He gave up all his leisure at that time to 
drawing and literature, sketching in pen and ink, in a masterly style, all 
the grots and caves and peculiar scenery of the islands, and writing an 
account of them from their earliest discovery. In particular, he made a 
drawing of Moore’s calabash-tree, an object of pilgrimage to admirers 
of the poet, whose ‘ Last eve in the shade of a calabash-tree,’ made it 
one of the show-objects of Bermuda. In after years he had a fruit of 
the same tree set as a drinking-cup, and (together with the pen-and-ink 
sketch) presented it to the poet at Sloperton. Moore wrote to tell him 
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that ‘no present he ever received gave him such pleasure. Bessie,’ he 
added, ‘ does nothing but drive about, carrying it with her, and exhibit- 
ing it to all her friends.’ 

“ While in Bermuda, the society of which he was the chief favourite 
looked regularly every fortnight for a newspaper ‘edited’ by him. He. 
took the trouble to write it in a hand like printing, in order that it 
might be easily read, and there was mirth at the breakfast-tables of his 
friends whenever the Grouper, as he called his paper, appeared. The 
staff of young officers whom he had appointed to assist were sometimes 
idle and indifferent, and he filled up the whole paper himself, writing in 
different styles—anything for an amusing joke that hit some topic of . 
their daily conversation. For several years this amateur journalism 
continued to delight the world of Bermuda, the soldier-editor being at 
the time scarcely twenty !” 

Young Captain Canning, R.N., the son of the great minister—a con- 
nexion of his own by marriage—was his favourite companion, and the 
last time they ever met, Dudley lent his watch to his friend, who had 
mislaid his own, in order that he might be ready to sail at an early hour. 
An appointment was made for them to meet, when the watch was to 
be restored. Canning sailed in haste, and the friends never met again. 
The hope of Canning’s family was drowned while bathing, and Dudley 
Costello had already reached England. 

He rejoined his family soon after in Paris, and from that time gave 
himself up to literary pursuits. His tastes and those of his accom- 
plished sister, Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, being in all things the 
same, the two henceforth assisted each other, and, both in paintin 
and in composition, they went generally hand in hand. He was fond 
of active sports, and considered an admirable leaper, astonishing the 
young Frenchmen, his acquaintances, with his powers of running and 

eaping, and enjoying their surprise at feats which he himself looked upon 
as trifles. That he saw things from a comic point of view, and that 
nothing escaped his observation which was likely to tell in narrative, he 
has shown for many years in this Magazine, which he has enlivened with 
his clever and brilliant sketches of French life, as well as lightly touching 
on peculiarities of English manners and habits; but nothing ill-natured or 
severe ever fell from his pen or was conceived in his heart. He possessed 
untiring patience, was extremely persevering and diligent, and the order 
in which he arranged all that he wrote was very remarkable. “ Havin 
now quitted the army,” says the Examiner, “ Costello thought nothing 
SO easy as a new pursuit, sure to succeed. Moore gave him letters to a 

ublisher in Paris for his Bermuda sketches and accompanying narrative. 

Nothing came of this, so far as concerned the pictures themselves, but 
the talent shown in them had not been spent in vain. For while in 
Paris, Costello was introduced to Baron Cuvier, who, delighted with his 
sketches in pen and ink, proposed to him to replace a lost assistant who 
drew for his work on comparative anatomy. He passed some months, 
therefore, in the private cabinet of Cuvier, drawing from preserved 
specimens of fishes, since published in the work. So exquisitely delicate 
in execution, were his sketches that even those which failed to satisfy the 
naturalist because of the omission of a scale or a fin, were shown as won- 
ders of neat-handed skill. After a time he devoted himself to copying 
illuminated MSS. in the Bibliothéque Royale, where he made friends 
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with all the authorities. His copies of the wonderful work of King 
René of Sicily (on Tournaments and their Laws) are most accurate an 
beautiful, and were much admireg in Paris. He continued for some 
years to draw in this way, and he and his sister were, in fact, the first 
who drew the public attention to illuminated MS. copying both in Paris 
and at the British Museum ; and he executed many curious works before 
the art had become common, as it has of late. 

“Soon after this, by some accident, he was induced to become foreign 
Correspondent to the Morning Herald—being a very good linguist— 
and went to Hanover, where his own introductions from friends and re- 
_ lations caused him to be presented at court, and for his pleasantness he 
was much liked. He divided his time between Paris and London, always 
writing for papers and magazines, reading and studying to help his 
sister’s works, contributing chapters to them, and enriching them with 
his notes, &c.: they, in fact, frequently wrote together on many subjects. 

** He was an enlightened lover of art, devoted to study and literature, 
and possessed a memory of singular power, an accuracy of detail and 
a military precision in the fulfilment of all duties, that made him one 
of the most exact and reliable of men, but his charm consisted in his 
extreme gentleness and kindness of manner and of disposition.” 

Costello travelled frequently, and never returned without treasures of 
experience. In 1861, Mr. Virtue published thirty-six numbers of “ Pied- 
mont and Italy from the Alps to the Tiber,” with engravings of the 
drawings of Bartlett, Harding, Brockedon, and a host of talent beside, 
to which were added photographs, and last not least, animated, spirited, 
learned, and graceful descriptions and historical notices by Dudley Cos- 
tello. Seldom has information been so cheaply given, even in this a 
of cheapness, as in this delightful work on Italy. Without the plates, 
the word-painting would suffice for a guide. At this moment, when 
the energetic hand which traced these scenes is still for ever, a few ex- 
tracts from the book will be welcome. Mr. Costello begins by “the ap- 
proaches to Piedmont, taking them in the order of their succession from 
Switzerland to the Mediterranean,” crossing St. Gothard, the Simplon, 
the great St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, Mont Genévre, the Col di Tenda, 
and that “least frequented which leads from Oneglia by the Apennine 
pass of Ormea.” 

Before fairly entering Italy proper, Mr. Costello gives a variety of 
interesting details of the too celebrated valleys of the Vaudois, generally 
visited with religious devotion by the “serious traveller,’ whose Protes- 
tant recollections are called up by the terrible peaks and caverns of 
refuge once swarming with zealous fugitives from tyranny, whose “ courage 
unto death” has rendered their struggle immortal; but, leaving sad 
memories, let us allow ourselves to be whirled away over viaducts, bridges, 
and tunnels, on our way from magnificent Turin to Genoa la superba. 
“The number of tunnels between Arquata and Genoa is ‘legion,’ the 
most remarkable being that at Busalla, called ‘ Di Giove,’ which is three 
thousand one hundred métres, or very little short of two English miles 
in length. If the monotony of so many underground courses be great, 
great also is the relief from barrenness and darkness when we see the 
sun shining upon the vines, the olives, the oranges, and the gaudily- 
painted houses which proclaim the vicinity of Genoa. But there are 
tunnels to the very gates of the city, the last being the Lanterna.” 
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Wonderful, amongst other wonders in the splendid and squalid, gor- 
— and grim, gloomy and gay city, are the bouquets manufactured at 

enoa ; “ nobody who has seen them will deny that they are the largest a 
lady—no, we will not restrict their dimensions to what a lady can accom- 
plish—the largest a sturdy facchino can carry.” But, in spite of the 
reputation gained by Genoa on this particular, it is, in some measure, 
undeserved, for the Genoese do not love flowers for their own merits. All 
their flowers grow wild, and they take no trouble to cultivate them, as 
true lovers would. It must be confessed that, without doing so, such 
myriads of charming plants present themselves from hedge and wall, 
and in every field and grove near the city, that they excite to a success- 
ful commerce the trader most insensible to beauty. ‘ A moderate-sized 
bouquet is about as large as an open umbrella, and formed like a cockade. 
It is invariably composed of circles of white, blue, red, and yellow 
flowers ; it is, moreover, so artificially, one may say so wonderfully con- 
structed with wood and wire and worsted, that to think of the flowers 
having ever grown in a garden is altogether out of the question.” 

We dare not linger over the animated description which Mr. Costello 
gives of the churches, the streets, the people, and the amusements of 
Genoa; we pause at characteristic Nervi, less known or less observed than 
its superb neighbour. “Of all the places in the vicinity of Genoa where 
bright colours are used to finish the exterior of the houses, Nervi is the 
most remarkable. ‘This little town possesses a thriving population of 
orange merchants and vendors of maccaroni and vermicelli. Here, too, 
reside almost all the owners of the little carriages for four persons, which 
generally manage to hold a dozen, that are to be seen in the Piazza Carlo 
Felia, in Genoa, ready to start for any place you choose to name within 
reach of the capabilities of a single horse—or, it may be, beyond them. 
The greater part of these carriages are adorned with pictures of saints, 
and around them are inscriptions in their honour. But it is the manner 
in which the houses are painted that constitutes the peculiar appearance 
of Nervi. They are of all colours—yellow, red, green, blue, black, pink 
—every hue is to be seen. Italian house-decorators possess the art of 
completely deceiving the eye at a very short distance ; all the architectural 
ornaments are painted in relief; but it is in the false windows that the 
fancy of the artist or the bad taste of the proprietor is exhibited. One 
of these will present the appearance of being open, and hung with cur- 
tains of the richest damask ; at a second you will see a lady reading behind 
a blind ; at a third hangs a birdeage, with a cat stealthily climbing ; from 
a fourth a female servant seems to be shaking a carpet, while her lover, 
finding her thus engaged, passes his arm round her waist. What is not 
less extraordinary than these paintings is the rapidity with which the 
are executed. Scarcely have the masons spread the stucco on the walls 
than their place is supplied by the painters, who lay on their colours while 
the composition is still wet, and thus one party follows the other, till, in 
an incredibly short time, the fresco is finished.” 

The following descriptions in the course of the drive along the Riviera 
di Levante to Spezzia are graphic and singularly correct : ‘ Once across 
the Col d’Alburo, the characteristic features begin to show themselves, 
the aloe and the cactus rising amid the rocks, the sheltered slopes reveal- 
ing the vine, orange, olive, and fig, the last the fruit par excellence of 
the markets of Genoa. Villages succeed with Roman names, Quarto and 
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Quinto—the latter claimed as the birthplace of Columbus—and wherever 
the road dips to the level of the sea, it crosses a bridge spanning some 
mountain torrent, or oftener the dry bed of one. The rapidity with which 
these water-courses are filled nay gathered from the following fact. 
Two diligences, between Genoa and Nice, met on the road one day, the 
carriage from the former place having traversed the bed of one of the 
streams without wetting its wheels. An hour afterwards, the other dili- 
gence passed the same spot, a sudden storm had intervened, the carriage 
was swept away by the improvised torrent, and three persons, together 
with the horses, were drowned.” 

Distant about twelve English miles from Genoa is the pretty town of 
Recco, with its gleaming white houses and lofty campanile strongly relieved 
against the thickly wooded mountain at the base of which it rests. Here 
begins a long but not a toilsome ascent, each step disclosing a wider view 
of the blue Mediterranean, shut in on one side by the broad promontory 
which has its northern angle at San Nicolo, and its southern extremity at 
Porto Fino. But the spot for the most beautiful view along this part of 
the coast is from the trellised terrace of the roadside inn, a short distance 
before reaching the tunnel of the Cima du Ruta, which opens upon 
scenery of a totally different character. Here, looking northward, the 
Bay of Genoa lies at your feet, extending as far as the eye can reach, the 
great city glittering midway, and the horizon bounded by the purple out- 
line of the Apennines, that overhang the Riviera di Ponente. 

Very different the scene and very different the atmosphere after return- 
ing to the high road and passing through the tunnel of La Ruta, meeting 
the south wind as it steals through the leaves of the far-spreading forests 
of chesnut which fill the valleys below : 


E con perpetuo onore 
Di non caductre fronte é verde ’1 bosco. 


The dark-green foliage of these forests is inexpressibly refreshing in con- 
trast with the glitter on the sea, which is now lost sight of for about seven 
miles while crossing the base of the promontory of Porto Fino. But the 
Mediterranean comes in sight again as the road sudderly turns on the 
height above Rapallo, with the palm-trees of San Fruttuoso distinctly 
visible on the extreme right, and, midway between the two, the deserted 
convent of Cervara, where Francis I. saw the last of the land he coveted 
before he was carried prisoner to Spain. Rapallo is very beautifully 
situated on the shores of the bay to which it gives its name, and the 
medizval tower standing close to the sea, which was formerly its defence, 
is a most picturesque object. Its numerous churches and very high and 
slender campanile add much to the general effect; nor is the interior with- 
out its attraction, the houses being almost all built on arcades, beneath 
which a numerous population of women and girls industriously ply their 
trade, lace-making being the speciality of the town. 

It is between Rapallo and Chiavari, especially as the latter place is 
neared, that the Riviera discloses itself in all its beauty. Here the rocky 
heights are covered with arbutus and lofty stone pine, and the hollows are 
filled with masses of grey olive-trees or crouching thickets of fragrant 
orange and lemon; while bright villas and churches, with graceful cam- 
paniles, lie scattered about in most admired disorder. The road is seldom 
far from the sea ; sometimes it hangs over its blue depths with nothing 
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but a low wall for a barrier, a sheer descent of smooth rock lying on the 
other side ; sometimes it sinks nearly to the level of the shore ; then again 
it rises, climbing sinuously, till once more the waters are many hundred 
feet below, and, if the position of the sun be favourable, a grateful shade 
affords shelter all the way to Chiavari. 

The joyous and tranquil inhabitants (“ un’ licta e riposata gente”) of 
Chiavari are, however, a most industrious race. The whole people seem 
to have but one occupation—that of making chairs incessantly. They 
are the lightest specimens of household furniture that ever were seen or 
handled, and are very prettily made. But the town of Chiavari is itself 
a very interesting place. Like Rapallo, it is chiefly built on open arcades, 
with pointed and circular arches, and it contains several fine churches. 
Old and picturesque towers are also dotted about the town. From 
Chiavari the road runs on a level with the sea as far as Sestri, passing 
Lavagna with its castellated palace of sombre red. Mulberry-trees, 
festooned with vines, grow in profusion in the fertile country on the left 
hand, while the sandy shore on the right is bordered by tall aloes and 
cactus, which give quite an Oriental character to the scene. Sestri is 
charmingly situated on an isthmus at the foot of a small wooded pro- 
montory, and the traveller, not yet satiated with the beauty which has 
been all day long before his eyes, may yet linger late on the shore, to 
gaze on the magnificent sunset. It is impossible to behold anything 
more lovely than the hues which colour the western sky as the sun de- 
clines behind the mountain range above Finale; and when the rose hues 
are faded, and “all is grey,” still he may linger to watch the magnificent 
stars as they gradually light up the heavens: 

Risplendo dopo lui con lucid’urna 

Il Fanciullo troiano, E’n una stella 
Luminosa catena, ed aureo nodo 
Fare di squammosa coda umidi Pesci. 

We have lingered so long on the Riviera because it has seldom been so 
well described, and its little towns, in their paradisiacal sites, are generally 
passed over to arrive at better-known localities. We extract a word only 
about Verona. 

“There are three great things in Verona—two of them present to the 
eye, the third appealing to the heart. In the Piazza de Bra stands the 
old Roman amphitheatre ; encircling the greater part of the city winds 
the rushing torrent of the Adige; and around and above, in every part, 
hovers the memory of the immortal lovers whose fate is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the name of Verona. 

“The Capulets and Montagues might still quarrel in the streets; the 
scene is unchanged, and Shakspeare’s descriptions are marvellously exact. 
In Verona, as in a Spanish city, every house has its balcony, and the 
ladder has only to make its choice. Few cities have better preserved the 
character of the middle ages; the pointed arches, the trefoiled windows, 
the pillared houses, the sculptured corners of the streets, the vast hotels, 
with their bronze knockers, elaborate gratings and entablatures, crowned 
with statues and rich architectural details, which the pencil alone can 
render, carry you back at once to the past.” 

The Casa Cappelletti, in the Via Cappello, is still there; but if we 
look for the actual house, as it stood in the time of the Scaligeri, we shall 
be disappointed. “The palace is now an inn for vetturint, ealled the 
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Stallo al Capello, the especial calling of the present owner being shown 
by a signboard, whereon is depicted a raging horse, held with difficulty 
by a groom, while another man is putting on the saddle; and that there 
may be no doubt of the hospitality which he sells, perhaps also to dispel 
any lingering illusion, a placard informs the gazer that Mario Faiter 
keeps a ‘ Trattoria, Locanda e Stallo de lo Capello’—the ‘trat’ (ill- 
> pees cognizance of the ancient family being also hung up in 
e ” 


The church of San Zeno is very remarkable, both for its fine archi- 
tecture and extraordinary carvings, not the least peculiarity being the 
painted statue of the saint himself, his features lighted up by that smile 

pularly known as “il riso di San Zenone.” Why the saint is so 

ilarious, is explained in a comic note in the margin. “ The campanile 
of San Zenone is one of the most beautiful of its kind in the north of 
Italy, and a conspicuous object in the general view of the city. No one 
should quit Verona without visiting the cypress garden of the Palazzo 
Guisti, where Dante walked beneath the laurels: the view from it is one 
of perfect beauty.” 

Of Padua, of Mantua, of Vicenza, there are interesting details, and 
much that is novel of often-described Venice. One treasure of art 
amongst the myriads which swarm in pictorial Venice has never been so 
weil described, nor the charming palace where it is found. 

“ The palace of Prince Giovanelli may serve as a type of the grace and 
elegance of the abodes of the rich nobles of Venice in the present mode. 
All that Paris can yield of riches and exquisite taste adorns its numerous 
and beautifully-shaped saloons. Not a discrepancy can be discovered 
there, and in every room fresh thought and elegance appear : the dra- 
peries, the chandeliers, the colours of the walls, the furniture, the books 
—all are in perfect keeping, and each apartment is a little palace of 
itself. In one room, very simply adorned, hangs on the wall, entirely 


. alone, one of the most unapproachable treasures by the hand of Albert 


Durer that Venice possesses. It is quite a small cabinet picture, repre- 
senting Moses striking the rock and the people, half delirious from thirst, 
rushing to take instant advantage of the miracle. The costumes are of 
the painter’s own time ; the pots, the cups, and vases of his country ; and 
the faces and figures all entirely belonging to him. The grouping, finish, 
perspective, expression, are perfectly marvellous, and this gem is as pure 
and brilliant as when the great artist gave it the last magic touch. This 
beautiful dwelling has a fine view from its first chambers ; but across the 
small canal, at its side, the ruins of a palace once quite as gorgeous are 
peopled by families apparently in the lowest stages of poverty and dirt. 
The heavy splendid curtains of the palace windows may well be closed to 
shut out the contrast.” 
A sunset at Venice must close our extracts from the attractive account 
of the seductive city : 
~“ The finest thing that can be imagined is a sunset at Venice when 
you are returning from the Lido, from Quintavalle, or from the public 
gardens. The line of houses of the Giudecca, interrupted by the church 
of the Redemtore; the point where the Custom-house raises its square 
tower, surmounted by two figures of Hercules supporting Fortune ; the 
two rounded cupolas of the Salute,—form a series of marvellous accidents. 
These objects, cut sharply against the sky, make the background of the 
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icture. The island of San Giorgio Maggiore placed in the front, with 
its church, dome, and belfry of brick, a diminished campanile, which is 
also seen on the right above the ancient library ; and the ducal palace, — 
all these edifices, clothed in shade, for the light is behind them, are 
touched with tones of azure, lilac, and violet, on which is traced in black 
lines the rigging of the vessels at anchor. Above, bursts forth a confla- 
gration of splendour—a few @artifice of rays: the sun sinks down in a 
bed of piled-up topaz, ruby, and amethyst, which the wind changes into 
soft clouds every instant. Dazzling jets of flame dart up between the 
cupolas of La Salute, and sometimes, according as one is placed, the spire 
of Palladio cuts the disk of the sun in two. What doubles the magic of 
the spectacle is, that it is all repeated in the water, having the lagune for 
a mirror.” 

All the historical and poetical towns of Northern Italy are touched 
with a delicate but firm hand, and at length the desolate Campagna is 
reached. “ Romulus,” says a lively French traveller, “ must have been 
drunk when he thought of building a city in so hideous a spot.’’ Never- 
theless, the wonder of all wonders, the immortal of all immortals, be- 
wildering and amazing Rome, rises out of the most dreary of deserts, 
investing that and all around it with glory and interest, increasing in 
every age, and is rapidly described in Mr. Costello’s animated pages. 
A scholar and a wit, an accomplished linguist, full of conversation and 
ready apprehension, he never failed to catch the bright points which 
could be brought out hereafter with effect, and he had the art of 
dressing the simplest incident with a force and reality which ensured inte- 
rest at once. His talents were as rare as his disposition was amiable, and 
he was a general favourite wherever he appeared. 

Amongst his numerous works on a variety of subjects, is the grace- 
fully illustrated work on the ‘“ Valley of the Meuse.” It is a charm- 
ing guide to the beautiful scenery of the Ardennes, and the drawings 
were taken on the spot by himself. Scattered in his sister’s works are 
many of his writings, for they loved to work together, as they always 
felt alike, and admired and studied the same things: his “rej may 
seen in her Early Poetry of France, in her “ Persian Rosegarden,” and 
in many of her early volumes. Of late he was exclusively occupied in 
writing for the Examiner, for Bentley, and occasionally in All the Year 
Round. 

The death of a beloved wife a few months since caused him deep afflic- 
tion, and a fatal malady, which very recently pronounced itself, was in- 
creased by his restless state of mind, and the over-fatigue of a journey 
through Spain in the midst of the parching heat of the last summer. His 
end was sudden, and has plunged his sister and his numerous friends into 
the deepest grief. They mourn him as all that was tender, affectionate, 
and amiable, and the void he has left in the circle that esteemed and loved 
him will be long felt and deplored. 

Our readers will miss his sparkling style and lively sketches of charaé- 
ter, his pleasant stories, and his ever-ready adaptation of the incidents of 
the day to the illustration of the manners of the time. 
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THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


By Wittiam Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the Second. 


WHAT PASSED IN THE SICK MAN’S CHAMBER. 


THE king was ushered into the sick man’s chamber. It was large 
and gloomy, wainscoted with oak as black as ebony, and the panels 
were adorned with portraits of the Constable’s illustrious ancestors, 
commencing with Robert, Comte de Clermont, sixth son of Saint 
Louis, and Beatrix de Bourgogne, daughter of John de Bour- 
gogne, and heiress of Bourbon-l’Archambaud, from whom the 

ouse of Bourbon derived its name, and concluding with the 
father of the Constable, Gilbert de Montpensier, slain at Poz- 
zuoli in the war against Naples by Charles VIII., and Clara de 
a the Constable’s mother, a princess remarkable for her 
uty. 

On a couch, at the farther end of this sombre apartment, 
lay the sick man, wrapped in a loose gown of quilted silk, trimmed 
with sable. He had a black taffeta cap on his head, and a furred 
velvet mantle was thrown over his knees. Beside him, on a table 
placed within reach, stood a crystal flagon containing a dark- 
coloured liquid, and several small phials. The only person with 
him at the moment was his principal physician, Jean i PH6pital. 

On the entrance of the king, who was ceremoniously announced 
by the chamberlain, Bourbon, aided by his physician, arose, and 
bowing, thanked his majesty for his gracious visit. 

“Tam sorry to find you so unwell, cousin,” replied the king, re- 
garding him as closely as the gloom of the chamber would permit, 
and coming to the conclusion that his illness was simulated. 

Bourbon bore the scrutiny without embarrassment. 

“The saints be praised that your majesty has come at a time 
when the fit has just left me,” he said, “and when I am secure 
from the attack for a few hours. But I am greatly prostrated,” 
he added, feebly—“ greatly prostrated.” 

The king bade him be seated, adding, that he desired to confer 
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with him in private, whereupon Bourbon signed to his attendants © 
to withdraw. 

Before quitting the chamber, Jean de l’H6pital observed, in an 
under tone to the king, 

“His highness has been dangerously ill, sire, and is not yet 
out of danger.” 

Then making an obeisance, he retired. 

The chamberlain having placed a chair for the king near Bour- 
bon’s couch, likewise bowed and withdrew. 

After glancing round to make sure they were quite alone, 
Francois said, 

* T will deal plainly with you, cousin. Some disclosures have 
been made to me respecting your practices which I would willingly 
not believe, and before taking any steps to ascertain the truth of 
the reports, I have resolved to give you an opportunity of ex- 
planation.” 

* My enemies have been at work, I perceive, sire,” said Bourbon, 

without manifesting the slightest uneasiness. “ What has been 
told your majesty?” 
_ JT have been informed,” replied Francois, “ that, forgetful of 
your allegiance to me, you have entered into a treasonable league 
with my enemies the Emperor and Henry VIII. This is what I 
have been told, cousin, but, as I have said, I am unwilling to 
believe it.” 

“Sire,” replied Bourbon, “you have not been misinformed. 
Overtures have been made me by the Emperor and the Kin 
of England, who thought, not unnaturally, that the treatment 
= experienced from your majesty must have deeply dissatis- 

ed me.” 

“They thought you were prepared to become a traitor,” cried 
Francois. “ Foide gentilhomme! I scarcely expected you to make 
so frank an avowal. They knew you to be ready to revolt—ha!” 

“They knew I had endured wrongs enough to make me a 
rebel,” rejoined Bourbon. “But they were mistaken, sire—they 
were mistaken.” . 

“Then you rejected the offers?” said the king. 

_ “I still indulged hopes that your majesty would render me 
justice.” 

“ Justice you shall have, cousin—strict justice,” rejoined the 
king. “Now listen to me. I suspect—nay, I am certain—that 
you are engaged in a conspiracy against me, and against the 
state. The two young Norman seigneurs, Matignon and D’Ar- 
gouges, have disclosed the treasonable proposition made to them 
on your _ by Lurcy. You look confounded, as well you may. 
You see I have ample proof of your guilt, but I can obtain plenty 


more by arresting all your principal adherents who are now as- 
sembled in this chateau. Not one of them can escape me.” 
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“ Be not too sure of that, sire,” said Bourbon. 

“You fancy you can protect them,” rejoined the king. “ Learn 
that I am master of your castle. Its courts are filled with my 
archers—its walls are surrounded by my troops—its keys are in my 
possession. I have only to give the word to cause your arrest.” 
se = majesty will never give that word,” rejoined Bourbon, 

mly. 

“ Wherefore not?” cried Frangyis, striding towards thé door, as 
if with the design of putting his threat into execution. “ What ho, 
there !—who waits?” 

But the door was shut, and no one answered the summons, 
though the king repeated it still more lustily. 

“ What means this?” he cried, glancing furiously at Bourbon, 
who had risen from his couch, and thrown off his loose robe, 
showing that he was armed. 

“Tt means, sire,” replied the Constable, “that the door will 
not be opened save at my order. Your majesty may be assured,” 
he added, with stern significance, “that those who enter this 
chamber will not arrest me.” 

“ Ha, traitor! do you mean me mischief?” exclaimed the king. 

“ Your majesty has come hither alone. I did not invite you. 
But you are perfectly safe, provided you pledge your royal word 
that no arrests shall be made.” 

Frangois hesitated for a moment, and then returned his half- 
drawn sword to the scabbard. 

“‘ Let us understand each other, Bourbon,” he said. “I had no 
design to proceed to extremities with you. Had it been so, I 
should have ordered your immediate arrest on my arrival at the 
chateau. My wish, as you must have perceived, was to confer 
amicably with you. I do not desire your destruction—on the con- 
trary, Lam well disposed towards you—ay, well disposed. Abandon 
your fatal design—prove to me that you are faithful and loyal, 
as heretofore, and you shall find me forgiving and generous. Be 
true to your sovereign, and he will be true to you. Whatever 
may be the decree of the Parliament, you shall keep your pos- 
sessions. ‘The utmost wish of your soaring ambition shall be gra- 
tified. You shall accompany me to Italy, and shall share with me 
the command of the army. Will this content you?” 

“ Sire, it is far more than I could expect,” replied Bourbon. “I 
thought I had entirely forfeited your favour.” 

“Ingrate!—how could you think so, when I but lately ap- 
pointed you lieutenant-general of the kingdom? That appoint- 
ment ought to have convinced you that, in spite of our mis- 
understanding, I still had the greatest regard for you. I know 

our merits as a leader, and am certain you will add to your 
on in this campaign. You shall help me to re-conquer the 
Milanese, as you helped me at Marignan to win it.” 
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“T hope to convince your majesty that I am worthy of the dis- 
tinguished honour you propose to confer upon me,” said Bourbon. 

“The appointment we be announced at once, and will set at 
rest all rumours to your disadvantage,” said Frangois. “ To- 
morrow you shall set out with me for Lyons.” 

“ Alas! sire, I am utterly unable to travel in my present state. I 
could not even enter a litter. My physicians will tell you so.” 

“°Tis a strange disorder that afflicts you, cousin,” observed 
Frangois, with an incredulous look. “ You appear strong enough 
for service in the field.” 

“You must not judge me by my looks, sire. When the fit 
som me, I am utterly prostrated. Bat I shall be better in a few 

ys.” 

“ You think so?” cried the king. “ Well, then, I will wait for 
you at Lyons.” 

“T would not have your majesty delay the expedition on my 
account. As soon as Iam able to move, I will follow you to Italy.” 

“No, no, I will not start without you,” rejoined the king, sus- 
piciously. You shall join me at Lyons as speedily as you can.” 

At this moment a side-door was opened, and a young dame, 
richly attired, and of surpassing beauty, entered the chamber. 


VI. 


DIANE DE POITIERS. 


On seeing the king, she would have instantly retreated, but he 
commanded her to stay. 

“ Do not let my presence alarm you, fair lady,” he said. “ And 
do not suppose you interrupt me, for I have finished my confer- 
ence with the Lord Constable.” 

The young dame, who seemed much embarrassed, made a pro- 
found obeisance, but did not advance. As we have said, she was 
exquisitely beautiful. Her features might have been modelled b 
Praxiteles, and her figure was tall and admirably pro mer se | 
She was attired in green velvet, embroidered with flowers of 
damask, gold, and pearls, with the sleeves puffed and quilted, and 
her head-dress, which was very becomingly fashioned, was orna- 
mented with pearls and other precious stones. 

“T am trying to recal your features, fair lady,” said the king, ap- 


proaching her, and regarding her with undisguised admiration, 


“but I do not think I can have seen you before. Such a lovely 
face as yours—such lustrous eyes—and such a form—must have 
made a lasting impression upon me. Yet you must have been at 
court.” 

“No, sire, my father, the Comte de Saint-Vallier, never took mo 
to court,” she replied. 
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“How?” exclaimed Frangois, surprised. “ Are you the charm- 
ing Diane de Poitiers, who, by bestowing your hand upon the Comte 
de Maulévrier, have made him the most enviable of mortals?” 

“Tt is my misfortune, sire, to be the wife of the Comte de 
Maulévrier,” she replied. 

“Your misfortune! ha!” exclaimed the king. “Are you 
aware that your husband is here?” 

“Here, sire!” exclaimed Diane, uneasily. ie 

“Nay, be not alarmed,” replied Frangois, smiling. “He has 
not come for the purpose of taking you back to the Chateau de 
Brézé. He brought me some important intelligence from Nor- 
mandy.” 

“Tis Maulévrier, then, who has revealed the plot,” mentally 
ejaculated Bourbon. . 

“T should not return with him, if he desired it,” said Diane. 
. beer majesty must understand that the comte and I have quar- 
relled.” 

“ Quarrelled! ah!” exclaimed Francois. “And so you took 
ay from the husband you hate with the Duke de Bourbon— 
eh ” 

“T do not hate my husband, sire, though he has compelled 
vol to leave him. I came to the Chateau de Moulins with my 

er.” 

“And you expected to find your father with the Constable, 
— you entered so suddenly just now, eh?” remarked the king, 

ryly. 

“T did, sire. I came to inform them of your arrival at the 
chateau—little expecting to find your majesty here. I trust I 
may infer from your gracious and kindly aspect that the Con- 
stable is restored to favour?” 

“ He is fully restored,” replied the king. “ You will be pleased, 
I am sure, to learn that I have just promised him the command 
of half my Italian army.” 

“You have done well, sire,” she rejoined. “ With Bourbon in 
joint command with your majesty, victory will be assured. You 
will accompany the king?” she added to the Constable, with evi- 
dent anxiety. 

“T hope to do so,” he replied. “ At all events, I will follow as 
soon as my strength will permit me.” 

“Nay, I must have you with me,” said the king. 

“ Right, sire—do not leave him behind,” she whispered. 

“T know the way to enforce obedience on the Constable’s part,” 
said the king. «1 shall take you with me to Lyons, fair Diane. 


He will follow quickly then.” 


“ Sire!” exclaimed Bourbon, with ill-concealed vexation, “ the 
countess is here with her father!” 


“What of that? I shall not ask his consent,” replied the king. 
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“The only who has any right to object is Maulévrier, and 
he is not likely to interfere. The Comtesse de Chateaubriand 
and a large party of court dames are in my train,” he added to 
Diane. “You shall accompany them.” He then continued in 
a low voice: “I cannot doubt the great influence you over 
Bourbon. What you say to him he will obey. Charge him, 
therefore, to join me a week hence at Lyons.” 
i And he moved towards the other side of the chamber, as if 

to examine the portrait of the beautiful Clara de Gonzaga. 

Diane instantly took advantage of the opportunity, and, ap- 
proaching Bourbon, said, in a low voice, 

“You have accepted the king’s offer? You will break with the 
Emperor and Henry VIIL, will you not?” 

“It is too late,” replied the Constable, in the same tone. “I 
have signed the compact.” 

“ But consider that the king has promised to share the command 
of the army with you?” she urged. 

‘Promises made by princes under such circumstances are rarely 
kept,” replied Bourbon. “I can never be really restored to the 


g’s favour.” 


“You wrong him,” she said. “He is the soul of loyalty 


and honour.” 

“ He loyal!” echoed Bourbon. “ He is perfidious as his mother. 
I will not trust him.” 

“That is your determination?” 

“My fixed determination,” he rejoined. 

“ Then we shall never meet again—never, Charles,” she said. 

Bourbon made no reply, and his head sank upon his breast. At 
this moment the king turned round. 

“ Have you prevailed upon him, fair Diane?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, he will come, sire,” she answered, hastily. “ You 


will?” she added to Bourbon, with an entreating look that ought 
to have been irresistible. 


“ You have said it,” he rejoined. 

“That is well,” observed the king. “I knew you could not 
resist her persuasion.” 

Just then the door opened, and Jean de Hopital entered the 
room. 

“1 crave your majesty’s pardon for this interruption,” he said, 
“but I am compelled to attend to my illustrious patient. It is neces- 
sary that his highness should take the draught prepared for him.” 

a | — your zeal, sir,” replied Francois, “and I enjoin you 
to use all your art to restore the prince your master to health as 
quickly as may be. Think you he will be able to set out for Lyons 
in three days’ time?” 

“J will not answer for it, sire,” replied Jean de l Hopital, con- 
sulting Bourbon by a look. . 
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“In a week, then?” demanded the king. 

“ Perchance in a week, sire,” replied the physician. “But he 
must travel slowly, for even then he will be very feeble.” 

“Come hither, sir,” said the king, taking Jean de |’Hopital 
aside. “ Answer me truly, as you value your life. What ails 
the Constable?” 

“His highness is labouring under a severe quotidian ague, 
caught at Montbrison,” replied the physician. “The fever has 
proved of singular obstinacy, and will not yield to ordinary re- 
medies. We are under great apprehensions,” he added, lower- 
ing his voice, “that it may be aieed by some mortal ailment, 
as consumption, or the black jaundice. Fis state is exceedingl 
critical, and demands the utmost care. Were he to take cold, I 
answer for his life.” 

_“ Hark ye, sir,” said the king. “ ow you can speedily cure 
him, if you will. Within a week I expect to see him at Lyons.” 

“T cannot perform impossibilities, sire,” replied the physician; 
“but if it be in the power of medical skill to further your ma- 
jesty’s desires, you shall behold him at the time appointed.” 

satisfied, Frangois then turned towards the Constable, 
and said: 

“ Adieu, cousin. I commend you to the care of your physician. 
Butas I shall naturally be anxious to hear how you progress, I will 
leave behind me the Seigneur Perot de Warthy, who will send 
me daily tidings of you.” 

“That is needless, sire,” said Bourbon, impatiently. “Since 
you are pleased to express so much anxiety about me, I will de- 
spatch frequent messengers to you with the reports of my phy- 
sicians.” 

“T prefer leaving Warthy,” rejoined the king. “I can depend 
on Once adieu, We shall meet again at 

And, offering his hand to Diane, he led her out of the room. 


Vil. 


PEROT DE WARTHY. 


SCARCELY were they gone, when Bourbon sprang to his feet, 
and gave vent to an outburst of rage. 

“ By Heaven! I have had enough to do to play my-part!” he 
exclaimed. 

“TI pray your highness to calm yourself!” cried Jean de PH6- 
pital. “ His majesty may return.” 


“TJ wish he would return!” exclaimed Bourbon. “I was a 
fool to allow him to depart. But I must take instant counsel 
with my friends.” 

So saying, he thrice struck a small bell placed upon the table. 
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At the summons, a secret door opened, and a dozen young seig- 
neurs, all of whom were armed, issued from a closet where they 
had been concealed. ‘These persons were Bourbon’s most devoted 
rtisans, and comprised the Seigneurs Pomperant, Frangois du 
een Tansannes, Espinat, Sainte-Bonnet, Desguiéres, Brion, 
and five others. 

“We have been impatiently awaiting the signal to come forth,” 
said Pomperant. “ But it seems our scrvices were not required. 
I am sorry your highness allowed the king to depart.” 

“ You shall hear what has occurred, and judge whether I have 
acted wisely,” rejoined Bourbon. 

And he then proceeded to relate what had passed between him 
and the monarch. 

“J would not trust him!” exclaimed Tansannes. “ His promises 
are worthless, How say you, messeigneurs?” he added to the 
others. “ Are you not of my opinion? 

There was a unanimous reply in the affirmative. 

“Tt is not too late,” said Pomperant. “ We may yet secure his 
person. Entrust the matter to me. We have force enough to 
overpower the royal guard.” 

The opportunity is I own,” said Bourbon. “But 
the plan is too hazardous. It occurred to me while the king stood 
before me—but I rejected it.” 

“ You did well, prince,” remarked Saint-Vallier, who had entered 
the chamber by the same door that had admitted his daughter. 
“Tf you had seized the king, your own doom would have been 
certain.” 

“ Who would have pronounced the sentence?” remarked Pom- 
on sternly. “I repeat, it is not too late to secure the king. 

our highness has but to say the word, and it shall be done.” 

“ Ay, we are ready to execute your highness’s orders, be they 
what they may,” added the others. 

“ Are you all mad?” exclaimed Saint-Vallier. “ Know you not 
that the archers of the royal guard are in the court of the chateau? 
—that the Duke de Longueville has four troops of light horse 
drawn up outside the gates?—that the town is invested by two 
thousand lansquenets, under the command of the Grand-Master? 
Any such attempt must end in discomfiture.” 

“ We can carry off the king before his capture is discovered,” said 
Pomperant. 

“ Impossible!” cried Saint-Vallier. 

“You are lukewarm in the cause, cousin,” said Bourbon. “ Per- 
haps you may feel differently when I inform you that his majesty 
designs to take your daughter, the Comtesse de Maulévrier, with 
him to Lyons.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Saint-Vallier, as if struck by a sharp pang. 
“ Rather than this should be, I would consent to his capture.” 
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“Who is mad now, M. le Comte?” remarked Pomperant. 
‘ Will you entrust the beautiful Diane to this profligate monarch?” 

“‘ No, I would sooner see her perish,” rejoined Saint-Vallier. “TI 
will agree to any plan.” 

At this moment a warning exclamation was uttered by the phy- 
sician who was stationed near the door. 

At the signal Bourbon hastily resumed his gown, and flung 
himself upon the couch. 

Scarcely were these preparations completed, when Perot de 
Warthy and the Comte de Maulévrier entered. They both glanced 
suspiciously at the band of young seigneurs, who had withdrawn 
to the ho of the chamber. 

Saint-Vallier alone remained standing near the couch on which 
Bourbon was extended. 

“What is your business with me, sir?” demanded the Con- 
stable of Warthy. 

“T am enjoined by his majesty to remain in constant attendance 
upon Sey highness,” replied the other, bowing. 

“This fellow troubles me,” muttered Bourbon. “I must get 
rid of him.” 

“Louis,” said Saint-Vallier to his son-in-law, “I am glad you 
have come hither. I was about to seek you. You must take 
back Diane to Normandy.” 

“T cannot comply with your request,” replied Maulévrier. “I 
return to the Chateau de Brézé forthwith.” 

“So much the better,” cried Saint-Vallier. “ Diane must ac- 
company you.” 

“Impossible,” replied Maulévrier. “She is gone with the 
Comtesse de Chateaubriand and the king to Lyons.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Bourbon, starting up. “ Has the king set 
out? I thought he meant to pass the night here?” 

“He has changed his mind, and has just quitted the chateau 
with his suite.” 

“ And you have allowed Diane to accompany him?” demanded 
Saint-Vallier, with a look of agony. 

“ Mort-Dieu ! I could not prevent it,” replied Maulévrier—“ even 
if I had the wish,” he added to himself. 

a made no remark, but it was easy to perceive his 
anguish. 

Greatly excited by the unlooked-for intelligence, Bourbon could 
scarcely rest upon the couch. 

“T cannot comprehend why the king should depart so sud- 
denly,” he said to Warthy. “ Has he taken the troops with him?” 

* No,” replied the other. “He is only attended by the archers 
of the royal guard, and the young nobles forming his retinue. 
The Grand-Master and the Duke de Longueville are left behind 
with their men.” | 
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“ For what purpose?” demanded Bourbon, sternly. : 

“To keep guard upon the chateau and the town,” replied 
Warthy. 

se exchanged a glance with his followers, which did not 
pass unobserved by Warthy. f 

“His majesty’s parting order,” remarked that vigilant per- 
sonage, “was that no one—not even your highness—should be 
allowed to quit the chateau till to-morrow.” 

“Ha! By Saint Paul, it would seem we are prisoners, mes- 
seigneurs!” exclaimed the Constable, fiercely. 

An indignant response was made by his adherents. _ : 

“No offence is intended to your highness by his majesty,” said 
Warthy. “It isa mere measure of precaution—nothing mo.e.” 
Then, turning to Saint-Vallier, he added: “ M. le Comte, it is the 
king’s pleasure that you proceed to Lyons to-morrow.” 

“T will go now!” cried Saint-Vallier. ; 

“That may not be,” replied the other. “As I have just said, 
no one must quit the chateau to-day, on any pretext whatever.” - 

“The keys of the chateau have been entrusted to me,” said 
Maulévrier. “To-morrow I shall return them to the Seigneur 
des Ecures, your highness’s chamberlain. If you have aught to 
say he added to Saint-Vallier, “you will find-me im the 

eat hall.” 
“ So saying, he quitted the chamber. 

“Why do you not go too, sir?” cried Bourbon, fiercely, to 
Warthy, finding that the latter remained. 

“His majesty’s injunctions to me were——” 

“Leave me,” interrupted Bourbon. 

“T cannot disobey the king,” cried the pertinacious Warthy. 

But his remonstrances were cut short by Pomperant and the 
others, who forced him out of the room. 

“Will no one deliver me from this plague?” exclaimed the 
Constable, springing from his couch. 

“ We will,” replied several voices. 

“Be advised by me, cousin, and do him no mischief,” inter- 
‘eng Saint-Vallier. “The annoyance is hard to endure—but 

r it. By skilful management, aided by your physicians, you 

may lead this spy to give such reports to the king as may cause 
him to set out for Italy without you. Hitherto, as you know, I 
have strenuously opposed the plot, but my opinion is now changed. 
I would have it succeed. Be prudent, cousin, and our wrongs 
shall be avenged.” 

“T will follow your counsel,” rejoined Bourbon. “But do you 
intend to obey the king’s order, and proceed to Lyons?” 

“°Tis needful I should do so,” replied Saint-Vallier. “My 
first business must be to deliver Diane. It is idle to hope for aid 
from her base-souled husband; but I will talk tohim. Be content 
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to play the sick man a little longer, cousin. It is of the last im- 
portance to your cause that the king should set out for Italy with- 
out you.” 

So saying, he left the room, and sought Maulévrier in the great 
hall. But he produced no impre‘sion on his cold-hearted son-in-law. 


Vill. 


HOW BOURBON QUITTED THE CHATEAU DE MOULINS, 


NExtT morning, Maulévrier delivered up the keys of the chateau 
to the chamberlam, and, without seeking any further interview 
with the Constable, set off for Normandy. 

By noon both the Grand-Master and the Duke de Longueville 
had quitted Moulins with their men, and were marching towards 
La Palisse. Saint-Vallier accompanied them. Warthy, however, 
remained, and Bourbon submitted to the annoyance of his frequent 
visits. If Jean de ’Hépital could be believed, no improvement 
had taken place in the Constable’s health. 

Three days passed in this manner, but, on the morning of the 
fourth, Warthy made his appearance in a riding-dress, booted 
and spurred, and informed the Constable, who was lying on his 
couch as usual, and attended by his physicians, that he was about 
to set out for Lyons to make a report in person to the king. 

“‘ Express my profound regrets to his majesty that I am not able 
to join him,” said Bourbon, secretly overjoyed by the anticipated 
departure of his tormentor. “As you yourself must have per- 
ceived, I am rather worse than better, and my physicians tell me 
—and indeed I myself perceive—that there is no prospect of im= 
mediate improvement. I would pray the king, therefore, not to 
wait for me longer, but to set out on his expedition.” 

“T will convey your highness’s message,” replied Warthy. “ But 
I know the king will be grievously disappointed.” 

“ My own disappointment is greater than his majesty’s can be, 
sir. I pray you assure him so,” rejoined Bourbon. 

A slightly incredulous smile passed over Warthy’s shrewd fea- 
tures at this observation. However, he made no remark, but, 
taking leave of the Constable, set out on his journey, mounted 
on a fleet steed, which soon carried him several leagues on his way. 

No sooner was Bourbon freed from the restraint imposed upon 
him by the importunate spy, than he commenced preparations, and 
despatched a body of men with arms and ammunition, under the 
command of Captain Saint-Saphorin, to his chateau of Chantelle, 
instructing them to put that fortress at once into a state of com- 
plete defence. 

“T shall be there myself in a few days,” he said to Saints 
Saphorin. “Moulins, I find, is quite untenable.” 


i 
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This state of repose was not of long continuance. Warthy, who 
had been provided with relays of the fleetest horses, was back again 
in an incredibly short time, and Bourbon, to his infinite annoy- 
ance, was obliged to resume his couch. He received the spy in a 
very ill humour, but Warthy did not appear to heed his Hoke- 
sure. 

“ Highness,” he said, “the king is much offended. He will 
not believe you are so ill as you represent. And he commands you, 
on your allegiance, to join him without delay.” 

“That is wholly impossible, sir,” interposed Jean de Hopital. 
“The Lord Constable is far too ill to travel. I fear you have not 
explained fully his dangerous condition to the king.” 

“T have reported all I have seen,” replied Warthy. “ But his 
majesty will take no more excuses.” 

_ “ Excuses, sir!” cried Bourbon, fiercely. “Dare you in- 
el b : he ki high lied 
ut repeat the king’s message to your highness,” replie 
Warthy. “His majesty, as I highly offended. and 
declares he will no longe: be trifled with. He peremptorily orders 
you to join him at Lyons without delay. If you fail to do so——” 
And he hesitated to proceed. 

“Well, sir—what if I fail?” demanded Bourbon, slightly 
— himself, and fixing a stern glance on the messenger. 

“His majesty will send the Grand-Master and Marshal de 
eon with three thousand lansquenets to fetch you,” rejoined 

arthy. 

« Mort-Dieu! am I to be told this?” cried Bourbon. 

And he would have sprung from the couch, if the two physicians 
— not thrown themselves upon him, and held him forcibly 

own. 

“You will betray yourself if you give way thus,” whispered 
Jean de Hépital. i pray to be calm.” 

Yielding to the advice, the Constable controlled himself by a 
great effort. 

There was a pause, during which the spy remained intently 
watching the Constable. 

“ What answer shall I return to his majesty?” asked Warthy, 
at length. 

_ “Say I will come,” replied Bourbon. - 

“ Highness, it is not possible that you can travel,” said Jean de 
PH6pital. “ His majesty cannot desire your death.” 

“Tt would seem as though he did,” rejoined Bourbon. “But, 
be the consequences what they may, I will set out to-morrow. Tell 
- majesty so,” he added to Warthy. “When do you return to 

yons?” 
- “ Within an hour,” was the reply. “I am charged to come 
back instantly, and, as I have relays of horses, I shall not be 
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bes on the road. His majesty will be well content with your 
highness’s determination.” 

And, with a profound bow, he quitted the room. 

“ May the devil go with him!” exclaimed Bourbon, as he 
sprang from his couch. “If I detain this spy,” he thought, “the 
king will execute his threat, and send the Grand-Master and 
Chabannes to take me. Here, in this chateau, I can offer no re- 
sistance, but in Chantelle I may stand a siege, and hold up till 
; et obtain reinforcements. I must proceed thither without 

elay.” 

As soon as Warthy had departed, a conference was held between 
Bourbon and his followers, in which it was agreed on all hands 
that it would not be safe to remain longer at Moulins, and it was 
therefore decided to remove to Chantelle, a fortress in Auvergne, 
which the Constable considered impregnable. This decision being 
arrived at, preparations for departure were made with all possible 
despatch. 

Determining to take with him all his treasure and valuables, 
Bourbon emptied his coffers, and caused their contents, amounting 
to more than thirty thousand golden crowns of the sun, to be 
sewn up in stout leathern bags. In like manner his jewels and 
other valuables were removed from their caskets, and packed up 
in valises. Could he have done so, he would have carried off his 
silver drinking-vessels and plate as well. These preparations made, 
the majority of the conspirators, escorted by a troop of three hundred 
men-at-arms, fully equipped, quitted the chateau at nightfall, and 
proceeded towards Auvergne. The bags containing the gold 
pieces were entrusted to veteran soldiers. The young seigneurs 
took charge of the jewels. 

Bourbon’s object being to gain time, he did not accompany the 
troop, but tarried till the ‘ullowing morning, when, pretending that 
he was about to join the king at Lyons, he pares his litter, and 
attended by his physicians, and by a small escort commanded by 
Pomperant, proceeded along the beautiful valley of the Allier 
towards La Palisse, where he rested for the night. 

Next day he continued his journey across a hilly tract of country 
to a small town, all the time keeping close within his litter. On 
the third day he reached Changy, and here his physicians gave 
out that the journey had seriously aggravated his malady, and 
that it was utterly impossible for him to proceed farther at present. 
Bourbon’s design was to wait at Changy till he could obtain 
intelligence of the king’s movements from secret agents whom he 
had despatched for the purpose to Lyons. 

Before these messengers could return, Warthy made his ap- 
pearance at Changy, and, being informed of the Constable’s in- 
creased illness, to which he attached little credence, sought an 
interview with him. This was granted without difficulty, and the 
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Ey found the duke in bed, with his physicians in attendance upon 


“You see, sir,” he remarked to Warthy, “I have made every 
effort to comply with his majesty’s commands, but my strength has 
entirely failed me. However, I feel somewhat better to-day, and 
to-morrow I hope to reach Roanne. I pray you return to the 
king, and tell him how you have found me.” 

“ My orders are not to quit your highness,” rejoined Warthy; 
“and if I return without you, I am persuaded his majesty will 
put his threats into execution, and order your immediate arrest.” 

“ His majesty will act as he deems best. I must decline further 
discourse with you,” said Bourbon, turning from him. 

Warthy felt almost certain he was duped by the Constable and 
his physicians, but as some doubts still lingered in his mind, he de- 
termined to return to Lyons, where he arrived early next morning. 
From the report given him by the spy, Frangois felt convinced 
of the Constable's duplicity. 

“He is playing me false,” he said. “ But I will baffle his 
schemes. Return to him at once, and do not leave him again. If 
any further difficulties arise, despatch messengers to me, and I will 


send the Grand-Master and the Marshal de Chabannes to seize 
him.” 


IX. 
CHANTELLE. 


THE indefatigable W arthy departed on his mission. On arrivi 
at Changy his worst suspicions were verified. The sick man an 
his attendants were no longer there. But instead of pursuing his 
route towards Lyons, as he had promised, the Constable had turned 
back towards Moulins. 

Despatching a messenger to the king with this information, 
Warthy rode on to La Palisse, and thence to Varennes, where, it 
appeared, the Constable had laid aside all disguise, and, abandon- 
ing his litter, had mounted a charger, and ridden off with his suite 
to the Chateau de la Chantelle, in Auvergne. Disregarding the 
risk he might incur in following him, Warthy despatched a 
second messenger to the king, and started in pursuit. He was 
only a few hours behind the Constable, and being well mounted, 
hoped to overtake him before he arrived at Chantelle. 

pape across the wide plain of the Allier, skirted on the east 
by the mountains of Forez, he soon reached the small town of 
Saint-Pourgain, where he obtained a fresh horse, and ascertained, 
at the same time, that the Constable and his attendants were only 
two or three leagues in advance of him. From Saint-Pourgain 


he entered the vale of the Sioule, and, pursuing his course by the - 
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side of the river, soon found himself among the mountains of 
Auvergne. 

The region he had now gained was highly picturesque, but 
Warthy noted little of its beauties, being eng by the thought 
of the dangerous errand on which he was bent. But, though fully 
aware of the risk he incurred, Warthy did not shrink from it. 

After tracking the sinuous course of the river through the 
mountains, whose funnel-shaped cones and rifted sides proclaimed 
them to be extinct volcanoes, and remarking several ancient strong- 
holds perched on commanding points, he emerged into a broad 

lain watered by the Sioule, whose course he had hitherto fol- 
—_ He now plainly descried the lordly chateau of Chantelle, 
about two leagues off, situated on a rocky eminence, the base of 
which was washed by the river. It was a vast and strongly-built 
fortress, and from its position seemed well capable of standing a 
siege. ‘ 
‘As Warthy’s eye ranged over the intervening district he caught 
sight of a troop of horsemen, whose arms were ti in the 
sunbeams, and entertaining no doubt that the cavalcade consisted of 
Bourbon and his attendants, he set spurs to his charger and gal- 
loped on. But swiftly as he speeded, to overtake the Constable 
was now impossible, and he was still half a league off, when he 
beheld the train pass through the outer gates of the castle. 

As he approached yet nearer to the fortress, he plainly perceived 
that it had been put into a state of defence, the ramparts and 
bastions being armed with ordnance of large size, and the towers 
with culverins and falconets. Sentinels were pacing to and fro on 
the battlements, and a guard was stationed on the outer gate. From 
the summit of the donjon floated Bourbon’s haughty standard, 
which had been unfurled immediately after his arrival. The din 
of martial instruments resounded from the outer court of the 
castle, and when Warthy, after some little delay, obtained admit- 
tance, he found the enclosure full of armed men. 

Bourbon had not thrown off his riding-cloak, and was con- 
versing with Tansannes, Saint-Saphorin, and others in a great hall. 
with a roof supported by rafters of chesnut, and walls adorned 
with trophies of the chase—huge antlers, skins of bears, wolves, 
foxes, wild-cats, and marmots, with which the adjacent mountains 
abounded—when the arrival of the king’s messenger was an- 
nounced, 

The Constable ordered him to be at once admitted, and on his 
appearance, said to him, in a jocular tone, 

“What! here already, Messire de Warthy! You spur me 
hard, my friend.” 

“Your highness must have better spurs than mine, since you 
have ya here first,” replied Warthy, in the sametone. “I am glad 


to find you can ride so well. You can now have no reasonable 
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excsue for disobeying the king’s injunctions. I hope you will 
accompany me to pening 

“ A truce to this, sir!” cried Bourbon, changing his manner. 
“T have come hither to be free from the persecution to which I 
have been subjected. Unless I have the king’s written promise to 
restore me my possessions, I will not stir from this castle. If he 
refuses my just demand, there will be a war in France more dread- 
ful than any the kingdom has yet endured.” 

“T grieve to hear your highness threaten rebellion, for I can 
only so construe your words,” replied Warthy, courageously. “ It 
is not for me to predict what his majesty’s reply will be to your 
demand, but I fancy it will be conveyed by the Grand-Master 
- the Marshal de Chabannes, at the ial of an overwhelming 
orce.” 

“T am of opinion that the king will return a very different 
answer, sir,” said Bourbon. “He knows he has treated me un- 
justly, and when he finds [ am in a position to obtain redress, he will 
offer it. But be his decision what it may, I am prepared.” 

“T would fain remonstrate with your highness before you take 
this terrible step,” said Warthy. ‘“ Powerful as you are, you cannot 
resist the king.” 

“That remains to be seen, sir. I am resolved to have justice, 
which has been so long denied me.” 

“Then at the hazard of my life I must perform my duty,” re- 
joined Warthy, boldly. “I now proclaim to all your followers that 
if they shall aid you in holding this castle t their sovereign 
lord and king, to whom, and not to you, they owe fealty and 
homage, they will be guilty of lése-majesté, and will be treated as 
rebels and traitors.” 

“ Will your highness allow this insolent fellow to brave you 
thus?” cried Pomperant, furiously. “Order his instant execu- 
tion.” 

Warthy did not blench, though he felt he was in a most critical 

ition. 

“ Remember, I am sent hither by the king,” he said. 

“The king cannot save you!” cried Tansannes. 

“No, but he can avenge me,” replied Warthy, resolutely. 

“The audacious spy deserves a dog’s death,” cried Frangois du 
Peloux. “Let him be hanged at once.” 

“ Or flung from the battlements,” said Saint-Saphorin. 

“No,” said Bourbon; “he has given his tongue unwarrant- 
able license, but he has come hither as the king’s messenger, and 
his person is safe. You must be content to remain here till to- 
morrow, Messire de Warthy, when you will take a letter from me 
to the king. The Bishop of Autun, who is here, shall accom- 
pany you, in order that he may explain my conduct to his 
majesty.” 
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“T must perforce remain as long as your highness chooses,” 
replied Warthy. 
“You ought to thank me for detaining you,” said Bourbon. 


“ You must want rest after your journey. See that all care be taken © 
of him,” he added to an attendant. 


Upon this Warthy withdrew. 

After inspecting the garrison, Bourbon proceeded to examine 
the defences of the fortress, to make sure of its capability of resist- 
ing a siege. The examination was very carefully conducted, and 
occupied several hours. At its conclusion, he held a private con- 
ference with all his chief adherents, at which it was unanimously 
agreed that the place was not strong enough to hold out against 
the cgay army which would infallibly be sent to besiege it by 
the, king. 

“If it should fall before I can be reinforced, my cause will be 
ruined,” said Bourbon; “and the German lanz-knechts enrolled 
by the Archduke Ferdinand, though already assembled in the 

ranche-Comté, will not dare to enter France while the king re- 
mains at Lyons. For my own part,” he continued, “ I am satisfied 
that his majesty is too much alarmed to quit the kingdom at present, 
and if he should decide on crossing the Alps, he will assuredly 
leave behind him an army of six or seven thousand men. The pre- 
sence of such a force will prevent the contemplated rising, and 
the nobles of Auvergne, on I had summoned by the arriére- 
ban to unite at Roanne, will disperse without striking a blow. 
What is to be done under these circumstances? Shall we retire 
to Carlat? Though more inaccessible, that castle is no better able 
to stand a siege than the fortress we now occupy.” 

“To be shut up amid the mountains might be fatal,” remarked 
Tansannes. “ Let us make the best of our way to the Franche- 
Comté, where your highness can put yourself at the head of the 
German lanz-knechts.” 

“The lanz-knechts are already commanded by two able leaders, 
the Counts Wilhelm and Felix de Furstenberg,” replied Bourbon. 
“T will not become a fugitive from my own territories while there 
is a chance of holding them. A few days will now decide. M 
letter, which will be conveyed to the king by Warthy, will bring 
the matter toa crisis. If, as I fear, his majesty should abandon 
his expedition to Italy, nothing will be left for us but flight.” 

Next day, Warthy left the castle, accompanied by the Bishop of 
Autun. On the farther side of La Palisse they encountered the 
Marshal de Chabannes and the Grand-Master, who were marching 
at the head of a large force, consisting of light horsemen and fan- 
tassins, to seize the Constable. On discovering this force, the bishop 
contrived to send off a messenger to warn Bourbon. 

The bishop himself was arrested, and sent on to Lyons with a 
guard, under the charge of Warthy. 
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X. 


HOW THE BISHOP OF AUTUN AND THE COMTE DE SAINT-VALLIER WERE 
ARRESTED. 


On a plain, outside the fair city of Lyons, was encamped the 
army destined for the expedition to Italy. In the midst of the 
camp stood the royal tent. Thither the Bishop of Autun was taken 
b Warthy. Frangois had just returned from inspecting his troops. 

is towering figure was sheathed in glittering steel, but he had taken 
off his plumed helm and given it toa page, at the moment when, the 
bishop was brought in. 

After om at the Constable’s letter, which was delivered to 
him by Warthy, Frangois tore it in pieces, exclaiming furiously, 
“ Does the audacious traitor venture to treat me as an equal, and pro- 

terms tome! Foi de gentilhomme! I will lower his pride. 
Hitherto I have acted too leniently towards him, but now he 
shall feel my power. I have striven to save him, but since he is 
insensible to my kindness, and will rush upon his ruin, e’en let 
him perish !” 

“ Your majesty forgets that you have driven the Constable to 
desperation,” said the Bishop of Autun. Could he have placed 
faith in your promises, he would be with you now. I implore your 
majesty to make terms with him, and, by so doing, avoid a most dis- 
astrous war.” 

“My lord bishop,” said the king, sternly, “I will not hear a 
word in the traitor’s behalf. He can expect no grace from me, 
and, by Saint Louis! he shall have none. He thinks himself safe 
in Chantelle, but I will take it in a week; and if he seeks refuge 
in the mountains of Auvergne, I will hunt him down like a wild 
beast. I will proclaim him as a rebel and traitor throughout the 
realm, and set a price of ten thousand golden crowns upon his 
head. All who shall harbour him, or assist him or any of his 
followers, shall be held guilty of treason. And now, my lord bishop, 
a word with you. You are concerned in this conspiracy, and, if you 
would obtain grace and restoration to my favour, you will not hesitate 
to reveal all you know respecting it.” 

“T have nothing to reveal, sire,” replied the bishop. 

“You are the depositary of the Constable’s secrets, my lord,” 
remarked Frangois, sternly. 

“‘ Whatever his highness may have confided to me under the 
seal of confession, is sacred, sire,” rejoined the bishop. 

“That excuse will not avail you, my lord. You are bound 
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to disclose a conspiracy against your sovereign. By Saint Louis! 
I will have the truth. All those who are in any way implicated 
in the plot, or suspected, shall be immediately arrested. One of 
the chief conspirators is already in my power. I will interrogate 
him at once. Bring the Comte de Saint-Vallier before me,” he 
added to Warthy. “ You will find him in the adjoining tent, 
with his daughter, the Comtesse de Maulévrier.” 

“ Am I to arrest him, sire?” demanded Warthy. 

The king replied in the affirmative, and Warthy departed on his 
errand, returning presently with Saint-Vallier, who was guarded 
by two halberdiers. 

Just as Frangois was about to interrogate the prisoner, Diane de 
Poitiers rushed into the tent, and threw herself at the king’s feet, 
exclaiming: 

“ My father has been unjustly accused, sire. He is no traitor.” 

“T trust he may be able to clear himself, madame,” rejoined the 
king, raising her gently. ‘“ But as it will be painful to you to 
listen to his examination, I must pray you to retire.” 

“You have disobeyed my injunctions in coming hither, Diane,” 
said Saint-Vallier, reproachfully. ‘Your presence adds to my 
trouble. Go, I implore you!” 

“No, no, I will not leave you,” she rejoined. “I may be able 
to plead your cause. I can show his majesty that he has not 
a more loyal subject than yourself—that you are incapable of the 
crime with which you are charged—and that if there should be 
a conspiracy headed by the Duke de Bourbon, which I cannot— 
will not—believe, you have no part in it.” 

“Can the Comte de Saint-Vallier himself give me such assu- 
rance, madame?” said the king. 

“ Undoubtedly, sire,” replied Diane. “ Speak, father! You 
have no share in any plot?” ; 

“T know of no plot,” rejoined Saint-Vallier. “ But I am well 
aware that I have many enemies, who would not hesitate to accuse 
me falsely. Who charges me with conspiracy against your ma- 
jesty ?” he added to the king. 

“TI do,” replied Warthy. “I charge you with leaguing with 
the king’s enemies, and I will bring proof of what I assert.” — 

“TI defy you to do so,” replied Saint-Vallier; “and if the 
combat be permitted me by his majesty, I will force you, at the 
point of the sword, to confess that you have accused me falsely.” 

“You must establish your innocence by other means than the 
combat,” rejoined the king. “You have long been Bourbon’s 
confidential friend and adviser. You have been staying with him 
at the Chateau de Moulins. Is it not certain, then, that you must 
be privy to his designs?” ; : ; ag 

“ Presumption is no proof, sire,” said Saint-Vallier. “1f the 
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Constable de Bourbon has any such designs as your majesty at- 
tributes to him, he has carefully concealed them from me.” 

“You abuse my patience by these idle prevarications,” cried 
the king, angrily. “By an immediate avowal of your guilt, and 
by a disclosure of all you know respecting this conspiracy, you 
might merit my forgiveness.” 

“ And think you, sire, that if I were leagued in such a plot, I 
would purchase safety by betraying my associates?” rejoined Saint- 
Vallier. “No, I would rather perish on the scaffold.” 

“ Such will be your fate,” said the king, sternly. “ But torture 
shall extort the truth from you.” ' 

“Oh! sire,” exclaimed Diane, again flinging herself at the 
king’s feet, “ do not have recourse to such terrible measures. Spare 
him the torture !—spare him !” 

“ Let him confess his guilt, then—let him reveal all he knows 
regarding the plot,” rejoined Frangois. 

“Torture will not force me to speak,” said Saint-Vallier, reso- 
lutely. “I should be unworthy of the name I bear if I could 
betray my friends. Cease to intercede for me, Diane,” he added 
to his daughter. 

“ Remove the prisoners,” said Frangois to Warthy, “and let 
them be taken with a strong escort to Paris, and 7% ie in the 
Conciergerie, there to be kept till commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed for their trial by the Parliament.” 

“ Sire,” said Diane, “I crave your majesty’s permission to attend 
my unhappy father to Paris. My presence will be some consola- 
tion to him.” 

“T cannot grant your request, madame,” replied the king, in an 
inflexible tone. “ You must remain here with the Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand. Take leave of your father, and let him depart.” 

Half distracted, Diane flung herself in her father’s arms. While 
straining her to his breast, Saint-Vallier said, in a low voice: 

“Stay not here. Depart instantly for Normandy. Promise me 
this, and I shall die content.” 

“You shall not die, father,” she cried. “I will obtain your 
pardon. I will not cease to supplicate the king till he yields.” 

“T forbid it,” rejoined Saint-Vallier, authoritatively. “Obey 
me, as you would know peace hereafter.” 

Diane made no reply. Overcome by her emotion, she had 
swooned in his arms. 

Female attendants were instantly summoned from the adjoin- 
ing tent, which was appropriated to the Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand and her ladies, and Saint-Vallier having committed his 
daughter to the charge of these women, quitted the tent with the 
Bishop of Autun and Warthy. 


The king’s injunctions were promptly carried into effect. While 
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the two prisoners were despatched with a guard strong enough to 
prevent any attempt at rescue, to Paris, and lodged in the Con- 
ciergerie, there to await their trial, officers were sent forth to all 
the principal towns in the Lyonnois, the Borbonnois, Auvergne, 
Bourgogne, and Dauphiné, to proclaim by sound of trumpet the 
Constable de Bourbon a rebel and a traitor, and to offer in the 
king’s name a reward of ten thousand golden crowns of the sun 
for his capture. Orders were at the same time issued that all the 
southern frontiers of the kingdom should be strictly*guarded, so as 
to prevent his flight. 

By such means the alarm was spread far and wide with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and it seemed scarcely possible that Bourbon 
could escape. 

Meanwhile, the Grand-Master and the Marshal de Chabannes 
had marched, without opposition, to Chantelle. There was no 
necessity to summon the fortress to surrender. The gates were 
thrown open by Saint-Saphorin, who was left in command, on the 
approach of the assailants. But the Constable and his chief ad- 
herents were gone, and, as far as could be ascertained, had taken 
refuge amid the mountains of Auvergne. The two leaders, there- 
fore, having compelled the garrison to lay down their arms, arrested 
Saint-Saphorin, took possession of the fortress in the king’s name, 
and despatched amine of men in pursuit of the fugitives. 

Warthy was also on Bourbon’s track, Sootian sworn to effect his 
capture. 


XI. 


MARCELLINE D’HERMENT. 


Late at night, the messenger despatched by the Bishop of 
Autun to warn Bourbon of his danger, reached Chantelle, and 
before dawn the Constable had quitted the fortress, attended by 
his principal adherents. His escort comprised a hundred well- 
armed men, to twelve of whom were entrusted the leathern bags 
containing the treasure. 

After traversing a long mountainous defile, remarkable for its 
grand and savage scenery, he reached Montaigut, where he dis- 
mounted, and entering the church, performed his devotions, and 
besought Heaven’s aid in his difficulties. . 

Leaving Montaigut, he soon became involved in a range of 
volcanic mountains, and after a long ride through this extraordi- 
nary region, he came to the Chateau Lafayette—an old feudal 
stronghold, built on a vast lava current, which had issued in 
bygone ages from the crater of the Puy de Come. 

iding up to its gates, he was heartily welcomed by the chate- 
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lain, who hospitably entertained him and his train, cheering them 
with a liberal supply of the generous wine for which the district is 
renowned. 

Lafayette would fain have persuaded Bourbon to tarry with 
him, but the Constable declined, alleging that he intended to pass 
the night at the Chateau d’Herment. 

Again the fugitive’s way led him through mountainous defiles, 
and night overtook him long before he reached his destination. 
Harbingers had been sent on to announce his approach, and as he 
and his followers climbed the steep and dangerous ascent to the 
fortress, a number of men, carrying blazing pine-wood torches, 
issued from the gates, and lighted them on their way. At their 
head was the young chatelain, who greeted Bourbon with pro- 
found respect, and placed his castle and all within it at his dis- 

osal. 

. The Seigneur d’Herment was a young man of some two or 
three-and-twenty—tall, powerfully built, and handsome. He was 
habited in a green hunting-dress and buff boots, and wore a broad- 
leaved grey felt hat, ornamented with a white feather, on his head. 
With him were two large shaggy hounds, which had pulled down 
many a lordly stag, torn in pieces many a wolf, had engaged more 
than one bear, and would not have hesitated to attack any other 
wild animal. 

D’Herment dwelt in his lonely castle with his sister Mar- 
celline, whose beauty and courage were the theme of admi- 
ration throughout that wild district. Marcelline was nearly five 
years younger than her brother, whom she strikingly resembled in 
feature, and even in character. Though her pursuits were mas- 
culine, and though her time was passed among scat and hounds, 
though she could manage a hawk better than her own falconer, 
though she could tire out the most energetic horseman, though 
she never missed the mark with arbalest or petronel, there was 
nothing in Marcelline’s manner unbecoming the gentlest damsel. 
Her features, it is true, had a resolute expression, not often met 
with in a maiden of eighteen, her mouth and chin being proudly 
cut, and her fine nostrils often distended like those of a deer. Her 
complexion was embrowned by the sun, her eyes large, bright, 
and blue, and her luxuriant tresses of a lovely auburn. Her 
attire, though savouring little of court fashion, and boasting few 
ornaments, became her well, and displayed her tall and symme- 
trical figure to the greatest advantage. Her black velvet toque 
- adorned with the plume of an eagle which she herself had 
shot. 

Such was the damsel who greeted Bourbon and his companions 
as they entered the great hall of the castle. Her remarkable 
beauty could not fail to strike the young nobles who were now 
presented to her by her brother, but she seemed insensible to the ad- 
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miration she excited, and entirely occupied in attending to the Duke 
de Bourbon, whom she conducted to the upper table. She made 
no apology for the repast which was set before the Constable 
and his - ane and, indeed, it needed none, for though the 
viands were homely they were abundant, and the appetites of 
the guests, sharpened by their long ride, enabled them to do ample 
justice to the substantial dishes with which the board was loaded. 
Moreover, the wine was excellent, and plentifully supplied. 

At the close of the repast Marcelline arose, and as the Con- 
stable led her forth he thanked her for her hospitality, and bade 
her adieu, stating that he should depart long before daylight. 

In consideration of the fatigue they had undergone, and the ex- 
traordinarily early hour at which it had been arranged that they 
were to depart, most of the Constable’s attendants now retired to 
rest; but before seeking his chamber, Bourbon had an hour’s 

rivate conference with D’Herment, at which Pomperant and 
ansannes were present. 

Just as the castle clock struck two, torches flashed in the great 
court, and showed the enclosure filled with horsemen. Shortly 
afterwards the chief part of the:Constable’s adherents made their 
appearance, and mounted their steeds. Ere many more minutes, 
Bourbon, attended by the chatelain, descended into the court, 
muffled in a heavy riding-cloak, doubtless to protect him from the 
fresh morning air. After taking leave of D’Herment, and casting 
a hasty glance around to ascertain that the men to whom the bags 
of treasure had been confided were there, he rode out of the gate- 
way, followed by his train. 

On gaining the valley he struck spurs into his steed, and the 
whole troop proceeded at a ‘quick pace in the direction of the 
Chateau de Carlat, whither they were bound. Thus they passed 
on through a wild district, the volcanic mountains looking sin- 
gularly fantastic in the gloom. Bourbon rode on in front alone, 
and seemed buried in thought. 

At last, when day began to dawn, and the cones and craters 
of the mountains became more distinct, the leader of the party 
checked his horse, and signed to the troop to halt. The order was 
instantly obeyed. But what was the surprise of the young seigneurs, 
and indeed of the whole cavalcade, when their chief facing them, 
and throwing aside his cloak, disclosed the features of Tansannes. 

Exclamations of surprise and anger arose on all sides. 

“ What is the meaning of this? Where is the Lord Con- 
stable? Has he deserted us?” cried several voices. 

“He is on his way to the Franche-Comté,” replied Tansannes. 
“Instead of retiring to rest he quitted the Chateau d’Herment at 
midnight, disguised, and attended only by Pomperant. His aim 
is to gain Saint-Claude with as much expedition as possible, and 
we are to join him there.” 
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This announcement caused great discontent among the young 

igneurs, and they gave loud utterance to their anger. 

“Pardieu! the Constable has done ill to desert us,” cried 
Peloux. “We would all have shed our last drop of blood for 
him. He had better have died with his friends than be captured 
ingloriously.” 

“The Constable will never be taken alive,” said Tansannes. 

“ But he should not have left us without a word,” said Saint- 
Bonnet. “It looks as if he could not trust us.” 

“ He felt you would refuse to leave him,” said Tansannes. 

“ Why so we should,” rejoined Desguiéres. “I, for one, would 
never have left him.” 

“Tt was the conviction that a large escort must necessarily in- 
crease his risk, that caused him to abandon you,” said Tansannes. 
“ But he trusts you will rejoin him at Saint-Claude. He confides 
his treasure to your charge.” 

“ Nothing, then, is left us but to ery ‘ Sawve qui peut, and dis- 
perse,” said Peloux. “Let each man make the best of his way to 
the frontier.” 

“ Agreed,” replied the others. 

“ Saint-Claude must be our rendezvous,” said Tansannes. “ A 
week hence, if all be well, we will meet there. Vive Bourbon!” 

“Vive Bourbon!” exclaimed the others, and the shout was 
echoed by the whole troop. 

The young seigneurs then bade each other adieu, and rode off 
in different directions, each taking with him a bag of gold, and a 
guard of a dozen soldiers. 


XI. 


THE CHATEAU DE LALLIERES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING what Tansannes had asserted, Bourbon 
had not quitted the Chateau d’Herment, but had remained in 
his chamber while his followers rode away. The only persons 
taken into his confidence besides the chatelain, were Pomperant 
and Tansannes, the former of whom remained to attend his lord 
and aid his escape, while the latter undertook to personate him. 
The Constable was loth to separate from his woth followers, but. 
D’Herment convinced him that if he retained so numerous a suite 
he would inevitably be tracked and captured. In this opinion Tan- 
sannes and Pomperant concurred, and at last Bourbon yielded 
to their arguments. It was also thought advisable, for greater 
security, that the Constable should disguise himself as a serving- 
man, and for this purpose a doublet and hose of russet serge were 
procured for him. A short mantle of knitted worsted, with a hood 
attached to it, enabled him partially to conceal his features. 
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All being arranged, after an early meal D’Herment rode forth 
from his castle, with the ostensible purpose of trying some newly- 
manned hawks. He was accompanied by his sister and Pom 
rant, and the trio were followed by Bourbon, disguised as before 
mentioned, and by a couple of falconers, each having a hawk upon 
his wrist. 

After more than an hour’s ride among the mountains, they 
came to a lake formed by the damming up of a river by a 
tremendous stream of lava which had flowed from the side of a 
lofty volcanic mountain. 

he lake was of some extent, and its borders were in places 
fringed by trees, while the shallower parts were full of reeds, 
bulrushes, and aquatic plants. M alles now took a hawk 
from one of the falconers, and a heron shortly afterwards risi 
from the reeds, she quickly unhooded the hawk, and cast it 
off. On perceiving its danger, the heron flew swiftly upwards, 
followed with equal swiftness by the hawk, and to such a height 
did they soar, that they looked like specks, and eventually almost 
vanished from sight. When they reappeared, the hawk was upper- 
most, and soon stooped upon her prey, and ere another minute the 
heron fell dead within a few yards of Marcelline. 

A bittern was next roused, but the party were prevented from 
continuing the sport by the appearance of a troop of horsemen 
coming from the direction of the chateau. No doubt could be en- 
tertained that this troop, which consisted of a dozen men and a 
captain, were in pursuit of the Constable. ‘There was no time for 
deliberation, but Marcelline was equal to the emergency. 

“Ride on with the prince,” she said to her brother. “ Let the 
Seigneur Pomperant go with me. They will take him for the 
Constable. We can make our way across the mountains to the 
Chateau de Lalliéres. If you can baffle pursuit, you will find us 
there.” 

To this bold proposition D’Herment at once agreed, and the 
courageous damsel, calling upon Pomperant to follow her, dashed 
up the rugged side of the mountain. At the same moment, D’Her- 
ment, followed by Bourbon and the falconers, galloped off along a 
road which skirted the banks of the lake. 

The movements of the parties were of course descried by Cap- 
tain Florac, the leader of the troop. As had been foreseen by 
Marcelline, he mistook Pomperant for Bourbon, and started in pur- 
suit with a couple of men, despatching the rest of the troop 
after the other fugitives. While mounting the hill, Marcelline 
and her companion remained in sight of their pursuers, but soon 
after gaining the summit they were lost to view. 

On reaching the same point, Florac found that they were de- 
scending a precipitous an into the valley on the opposite side of 


the mountain, and, notwithstanding the danger of the course, he 
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aeiy followed with his men, and reached the valley in 
salety. 

The chase continued for more than a league along a narrow 
defile, when all at once Marcelline and her companion stopped, and, 
on seeing this, Florac pressed on more vigorously than ever. 

The stoppage of the fugitives had been caused by the - 
ance of a body of armed men riding towards them from the farther 
end of the defile. Uncertain whether these were friends or foes, 
but fearing they might prove the latter, Pomperant hesitated to 
proceed, halting for a brief space to consider what course he should 

ursue. 
’ Marcelline proposed to take refuge in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, and undertook to guide him to a secure retreat, and, without 
waiting for his reply, forced her horse up a steep acclivity. Pom- 
perant followed, oe ere he had climbed half the ascent, Florac 
and his men came up, and two shots were fired, one of which 
struck Pomperant’s horse, and the wounded animal, after a plunge 
“am a struggle, rolled down the precipice, dragging his rider with 

m. 

Pomperant, though much bruised, tried to disengage himself, but 
ere he could do so, Florac had dismounted, and holding him down, 
presented a poniard at his throat. 

“JT arrest your highness in the king’s name,” cried Florac. 
“ You are my prisoner.” 

“ Why do you address me by that title?” demanded Pomperant. 
“ For whom do you take me?” 

“For Charles de Bourbon, Constable of France, a rebel and a 
traitor to the king,” rejoined Florac. “Fortune has, indeed, 
favoured me. I shall obtain the ten thousand gold crowns offered 
by his majesty for your highness’s capture.” 

“You will obtain no reward for my capture,” said Pomperant. 
“T am not Bourbon.” 

“This denial will not avail with me, prince,” rejoined Florac. 
“T know you too well. Yield yourself my prisoner, or——” 

“Never!” exclaimed Pomperant, seizing his antagonist’s wrist, 
and preventing him from using the poniard. 

A desperate struggle then ensued between them. Florac was a 
very powerful man, and, being uppermost, had a great advantage 
eed omperant, who, moreover, could not extricate himself from 

orse. 

The issue of the conflict could not therefore be doubted, espe- 
cially as the troopers were preparing to aid their leader, when at 
this juncture a sharp report was heard from above. A well-directed 
bullet pierced Florac’s brain, and he sank an inert mass upon Pom- 
perant’s breast. 

Looking up, the troopers perceived Marcelline on the edge of a 
rock, with a smoking petronel in her hand. 
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The fate of their leader caused a momentary irresolution in the 
men, and this allowed Pomperant time to free himself from his 
dead antagonist and spring to his feet. In another momen the 
had possessed himself of Florac’s steed, and, charging the troopers, 
hewed down one of them. Panic-stricken, the other galloped off, 
but he did not escape. Pomperant rode after him, and being better 
mounted, speedily came up with him, and by a tremendous blow . 
cleft him almost to the girdle. 

The poor wretch had ridden in the direction of the troop, 
whom we have described as advancing along the ravine, and who 
were now not far from the scene of action, hoping they might 
succour him—but he shouted to them in vain. Had they been 
so minded, they could not have lent him aid, but they might 
have avenged him, for the victor did not attempt to fly, but 
tranquilly awaited their coming up. Pomperant anticipated no 
molestation, for he had recognised in the Laie of the troop a 
friend—the Seigneur de Lalliéres. 

Meanwhile, Marcelline had descended from the heights, and 
riding up, received Pomperant’s congratulations on the courage 
she had displayed. While thanking her for the important service 
she had rendered him, he added, with a look that bespoke the 
depth of his gratitude, “ You have saved my life. I shall never 
forget the debt I owe you.” 

A greeting then took place between Pomperant and Lalliéres, 
and after explanations had been given by the former, Lalliéres 
ordered half a dozen of his retainers to convey the bodies of 
Florac and the two troopers to a monastery in the mountains, and 
there cause them to be interred, taking care to have masses said 
for their souls. 

The chateau belonging to Lalliéres proved to be about three leagues 
off, and on arriving at it, he consigned Marcelline to the care of his 
wife, and then taking Pomperant to his own pee chamber, 
proceeded to anoint his bruises with a sovereign balsam, which he 
affirmed would speedily heal them, and which afforded the 
sufferer almost immediate relief. Lalliéres then left his 
but presently returned with his intendant, an old and trusty 
servant, who brought with him a basket containing cold viands 
and wine. Having satisfied his hunger, Pomperant threw him- 
self on a couch, and, being much fatigued, slept soundly for 
several hours, when he was awakened by the opening of the 
chamber-door, and by the light of a silver lamp burning on the 
table, beheld his host, who was accompanied by the Constable and 
D’Herment. Bourbon informed his follower that he and D’Her- 
ment had only just reached the chateau, having been compelled to 
take a circuitous road among the mountains, in order to elude their 
pursuers; and he added, that it would be necessary to depart before 
daybreak, as the chateau was certain to be visited in the morn- 
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ing by some of the numerous bands of armed men scouring the 
country. 

“TJ am ready to set out now, for the few hours’ sound sleep I 
have enjoyed have completely restored me,” said Pomperant. “ But 
your highness has been in the saddle since early morning, and 
must need rest.” 

“T need meat and drink more than rest,” replied Bourbon. 
“D’Herment and I have fasted more rigorously than hermits 
throughout the day.” 

“Tn an hour I shall be ready,” added D’Herment. “TI cannot 
engage to satisfy my me in less than that time. I never felt 
the pangs of hunger so keenly as now.” 

«You shall have wherewithal to allay them, I promise you,” ob- 
served Lalliéres. ‘(Come with me to the banqueting-hall.” 

“Nay, there is plenty here,” said Bourbon, glancing at the 
viands left on the table by Pomperant. “ Fall to without cere- 
mony, I pray you,” he added to D’Herment. “ Regard me only 
as your comrade, not as your prince.” 

ey then sat down and attacked the provisions with great 
vigour. Seeing the havoc they were making, Lalliéres sought a 
fresh supply of meat and wine, and it was well he did so, for the 
appetites of his guests appeared insatiable. At length, however, 
ey declared themselves satisfied, and arose from the table. 

“J think your highness need not depart till morning,” said 
Lalliéres; “but if you are resolved to go, I will order horses for 
you.” 


“Do so, my good friend,” replied Bourbon. “If I remain, my 
retreat may be cut off.” 

Lalliéres then quitted the chamber to give the necessary orders, 
and Bourbon was discussing his route with the others, when their 
host reappeared, his looks proclaiming alarm. 

“ What has happened?” demanded the Constable. 

“The Seigneur Perot de Warthy is at the castle gate and 
demands admittance in the king’s name,” replied Lallitres. “ He 
has a troop of archers with him.” 

“Warthy here!” exclaimed Bourbon, turning pale. “Then 
there is good reason for apprehension.” 

“ How will your highness have me act?” said Lalliéres. “You 
have only to command. I am ready to lay down my life for you. 
Shall I refuse him admittance?” 

“No,” replied Bourbon, after a moment’s reflection. “ Esca 
would then be impossible. I know the man. He will post him- 
self before the castle, and allow no one to pass forth from the 
gates. Admit him. You can find some place of concealment for 


Easily,” replied Lallitres. And touching spring in the 
oak wainscoting a secret panel flew ae disclosing a narrow 
“That passage willlea you 


passage constructed within the wall. 
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to a chamber known only to myself and my intendant, where you 
will be perfectly safe. I will come to you anon.” 

“ Enough,” replied Bourbon. And taking up the lamp he passed 
through the secret door with the others, 

Lalliéres then summoned the intendant, and bidding him remove 
all evidences of the repast, descended to the outer court, and 
ordered the gates to be thrown open. 

Warthy rode into the court-yard at the head of his troop, and 
dismounting, said, in a stern authoritative voice to the chitelain, 
“T require the keys of the castle to be delivered to me.” 

“ By what right do you make the demand?” rejoined Lalliéres. 

“ As the king’s representative,” replied Warthy. 

The keys were then brought him by the warder, and havi 
seen the gate locked, and placed two of his own men on gu 
beside it, - thrust the bunch of keys in his girdle, and returned 
to Lalliéres, by whom he was conducted to a large hall on the 

ound floor. The attendants kept at a respectful distance, so 

t what passed between them was unheard. 

“ Seigneur de Lalliéres,” said Warthy, “I have reason to believe 
that the arch-traitor, Charles de Bourbon, has sought shelter be- 
neath your roof. Those who screen him share his guilt. Deliver 
him up, and I will save you from all ill consequences. Attempt 
to shield him from justice, and you will incur the severest dis- 
pleasure of the king.” 

“ Search the castle, and if you find the prince, take him,” re- 
plied Lalliéres, sternly. 

“Then you do not deny that he is here?” said Warthy. 

“5 me deny it, nor admit it,” rejoined Lalliéres. “ Search 
the castle, I say. I shall not hinder you. I have no other 
answer to make.” 

“Your answer is insolent, seigneur, and shall be reported to the 
king,” said Warthy. 

“ Be it so,” rejoined Lalliéres. 

Warthy called the intendant, whom he recognised by his wand, 
and ordered him to conduct him over the castle. The old man 
did not dare to refuse compliance. But though the chatelain’s 
private room was visited in the course of the perquisition, no dis- 
covery was made. 

“ Are you satisfied, sir?” inquired Lalliéres, as Warthy returned 
to the hall, after his unsuccessful search. 

“TI am satisfied that Bourbon is hidden somewhere in the 
chateau,” replied Warthy, “ but he shall not escape me. To- 
morrow I will institute a more rigorous search. I understand you 
have some guests in the chateau. Where are they?” : 

“The only person now here is the Demoiselle Marcelline 
d’Herment,” replied Lalli¢res. “The others are gone.” 

“Who are gone?” demanded Warthy. 
“Those you seek. They departed on foot.” 
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“ At what time?” said Warthy. 

‘ Scarce half an hour before your arrival,” returned Lalliéres. 
a I counselled them not to stay, and I am thankful they took my 

vice.” 

“‘ Was Bourbon one of them?” demanded Warthy. 

Lalliéres remained silent, and Warthy repeated the question yet 
more authoritatively. 

“T refuse to answer,” replied the chitelain. “I have said that 
the persons who came hither are gone. That is all I choose to tell 
you. Follow them, if you think proper, or remain here. You do 
not expect me to put you on their track.” 

“You are bound to aid in capturing rebels and traitors,” re- 
joined Warthy. “But I will not talk longer with you now. To- 
morrow I shall have more to say.” 

“ To-morrow I will speak freely,” returned Lalliéres, “ for then 
my friends will be out of your reach. Meantime, it shall not 
be said that I neglected the rites of hospitality. Will you sup 
before you retire to rest?—or shall my intendant conduct you at 
once to a sleeping-chamber?” 

“TI do not mean to retire to rest,” replied Warthy. “I shall 
visit the guard in person throughout the night, to assure myself 
that strict watch is kept. Let supper be served here.” 

Lalliéres then withdrew. Left alone, Warthy took a few turns 
in the great hall, and then flung himself into a chair. While 
doing so, he found that the keys incommoded him, so, removing 
them from his girdle, he laid them upon the table. 

Presently afterwards a chamberlain appeared, followed by four 
serving-men, charged with the meen of a plentiful repast. 
While serving the dishes to Warthy, who ate all that was offered 
him, and emptied several goblets of wine, the chamberlain re- 
marked the keys lying on the table, and it instantly occurred 
to him that he might be able to secure them. 

While replenishing Warthy’s goblet, he threw a napkin over the 
keys, and immediately afterwards took it up again so cautiously 
that no sound was audible, and then quitted the hall, ostensibly 
for the purpose of fetching another flask of wine. 

Warthy was too much engaged with his repast to remark what 
had taken place, and he was still sedulously occupied when the 
chamberlain returned, bringing with him another flask of wine, and 
also a second bunch of keys—somewhat resembling those he had 
carried off—and while moving about he let them drop on the floor. 

“Ha! give me those keys!” cried Warthy, nee. 

And taking them from the chamberlain, who apologised for the 
inadvertence, he thrust them into his girdle. 

Just then Lalliéres entered the hall, accompanied by Marcelline. 

“This lady has desired me to bring her to you, sir,” said 
the chitelain. “She has a favour to ask of you.” 
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“Indeed!” exclaimed Warthy, rising and bowing. “I trust it 
» may be in my power to grant it.” 

“Tt is merely that I may be permitted to quit the castle,” said 
Marcelline. 

“ Alone, fair lady, at this hour?” rejoined Warthy. “TI have too 
much consideration for you to grant the request.” 

“ Were I to depart alone, I should have no fear,” she replied, 
“but I shall have three attendants with me.” 

“ This is a stratagem to get Bourbon out of the castle,” thought 
Warthy. “But I will defeat it, and secure my prey at the same 
time. When do you desire to depart?” he added to Marcelline. 

“ An hour hence,” she replied. 

“Well, you have my permission. You have three attendants, 
you say?” 

“Yes, three,” she answered. “You can see them before they 
quit the castle.” 

“Of course I shall see them,” he returned. “They cannot 
depart till I am satisfied. Go fetch the warder,” he added to an 
attendant. 

Presently the personage in question entered the hall, and 
Warthy told him he had granted permission to the Demoiselle 
d’Herment to quit the chateau with three attendants. 

“ To-night?” asked the warder. 

“ Ay, to-night, at any hour she pleases,” said Warthy. 

The warder bowed, and retired. 

“Tam much beholden to you, messire,” said Marcelline. 

; oe fair lady, I am happy to oblige you,” he returned, gal- 
antly. 

Marcelline then withdrew, accompanied by Lalliéres, both look- 
ing well pleased. 

“T have him now,” thought Warthy, as he was left alone. “It 
is needless to give any further instructions to the warder. He 
cannot unlock the gate without coming to me,” he added, satisfy- 
ing himself that the keys were safe. 

‘He then resumed his seat and finished his repast, and when the 
table had been cleared by the serving-men, he reclined back in his 
chair, and presently fell into a doze. 

While thus slumbering, he fancied he heard the trampling of 
horses in the court, but he did not disturb himself on that account, 
as he felt certain no one could get out of the castle without his 
aid. After he had slumbered on for nearly two hours, he was 
aroused by the entrance of the warder. 

“T have brought the keys, monseigneur,” said the man. 

“ You have come for them, you mean, sirrah,” rejoined Warthy, 
ascertaining that the bunch of keys was hanging from his girdle. 

“I mean what I say, monseigneur,” returned the warder, laying 
down the keys before him. 
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“‘ What, then, are these?” cried Warthy, holding up the other 
bunch. 

“ Those are not the keys of the castle gate,” returned the other. 

“Ha! I have been duped !” cried Warthy, the truth beginning 
to flash upon him. “ Answer me, villain,” he roared. “ You 
have not allowed the Demoiselle d’Herment and her attendants to 
depart?” 

“Yes I have. I concluded they had your lordship’s full per- 
mission,” replied the warder, trembling. “ They brought the keys 
with them, and told me to unlock the gate. Iam sorry if I have 
done wrong, but I fully believed they had your sanction, and so 
did the guard, or we should have stopped them.” 


“Fool! idiot!” roared Warthy. “ You have allowed the Con-' 


stable de Bourbon to escape. How long have they been gone?” 

“Upwards of an hour,” replied the warder. 

“Time enough to allow him to get fairly off,” cried Warthy. 
“ But I must start at once in pursuit. Order my horse inetantly 
—instantly, d’ye hear, sirrah?—and bid twenty archers get ready 
to attend me. The rest will remain here.” 

The warder rushed forth to obey the order, and in less than five 
minutes Warthy had quitted the castle with twenty men. * 

His last words to the guard were: “ Hold this castle for the king, 
till his majesty’s pleasure shall be known, and keep the Seigneur 
de Lalliéres a close prisoner.” 


THE MOUNTAIN HOSTELRY. 


HAVING got clear of the castle by the stratagem just described, 
the fugitives, apprehensive of immediate pursuit, dashed down the 
mountain, and, on reaching the valley, speeded along it as fast as 
their horses could carry them. Nor did they slacken their pace for 
more than an hour. They then paused to listen, but hearing no- 
thing behind them, they went on somewhat more leisurely. They 
were all well mounted, for Lalli¢res had given them the best 
horses in his stables. 

Hitherto no plans had been fixed. Bourbon would fain have 
persuaded D’Herment and his courageous sister to leave him, but 
they refused, D’Herment insisting upon acting as the Constable’s 
guide throughout the night, lest he might miss his way among the 
mountains, and fall into the hands of his enemies. 

After some consideration it was decided that they should proceed 
to the Chateau de Montbrison, which could be reached by day- 
light, and where Bourbon might halt, if circumstances permitted, 
for a brief space, and then continue his course towards the south. 
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With this design, the party journeyed throughout the night, and, 
after crossing a chain of mountains just as day began to dawn, came 
in sight of the ancient towers of Montbrison. 

Bourbon’s purpose, however, of sheltering himself in the castle, 
was at once abandoned as he perceived a large troop of armed men, 
numbering three or four hundred, riding towards Montbrison 
through the valley. Evidently, the leader of this troop was about 
to take possession of the fortress, and it was fortunate for the 
Constable that he was outside its walls. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been dangerous for 
D’Herment and his sister to proceed thither, so the party still kept 
together, but as their horses were dead beaten, it was absolutely 
necessary to give the wearied animals rest. ‘The fugitives were 
therefore compelled to enter a small village among the mountains, 
where a hostelry promised them all they required. 

The little inn was kept by an old couple and their son, Hugues. 
The latter took charge of the horses, while the old man and his 
wife attended to their guests, and quickly set before them the 
best their house afforded. Bourbon having to support the cha- 
racter of a servant, went with Hugues to the stable, and, on enter- 
ing it, was glad to perceive several strong horses in the stalls. 

“My master wants to reach Vienne without delay, friend,” he 
said to Hugues, “and I am sure he would be glad to hire horses 
from you to proceed thither.” 

“Your master shall have the horses, sir,” replied Hugues, show- 
ing by the profound respect of his manner that he had recog- 
nised the person who addressed him. “If you desire it,” he 
added, significantly, “I will go with you myself to Vienne.” 

“T perceive you know me, friend,” rejoined Bourbon, “ so I will 
not attempt further concealment with you. You are aware of the 
peril in which I am placed?” 

“T am aware that ten thousand golden crowns of the sun are 
offered for your highness’s capture,” — Hugues, “but were 
the reward ten times as great, it would not tempt me to betray 
you. I am sorry to see your highness here. I hoped you were 
already out of France.” 

And he then proceeded to explain to the Constable that the 
whole country was alarmed by the royal proclamations, and that 
a large body of men had just passed through the valley from 
Lyons to take possession of Montbrison. 

“T saw them,” replied Bourbon. “ But do you think there is 
danger in proceeding to Vienne? I want to get across the Rhéne.” 

“T know not how to advise your highness,” said Hugues. 
“The shortest road out of France is the safest you can pursue. 
By the time you have breakfasted, the horses shall be ready, and 
you can then go whithersoever you list.” 
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Bourbon then returned to the hostel, and, sitting down at a table 
apart from the others, a modest repast was set before him by the 
old dame. Impatient to be gone, as soon as he had despatched 
his breakfast the Constable went forth again, and found that the 
horses were in readiness. By this time the old host had learned 
who was his guest, and professed as much devotion for him as his 
son had done. 

“T only wish I could attend your highness in person,” said the 
old man. “ But take my son with you—take my horses—and may 
Heaven guard you on your way!” 

“T shall not forget your zeal, my good friend,” replied Bourbon, 
much moved; “ and I trust I shall one day be able to requite you.” 

During breakfast, it had been arranged that the party should 
now separate. D’Herment and his sister proposed to return to 
their chateau, while the Constable and Pomperant resolved to 
make the best of their way to Vienne. 

Hasty adieux were exchanged at the door of the little hostelry. 

“Farewell, prince!” said Marcelline to Bourbon. “ May you 
re-enter France at the head of an army! It will give me new 
life when I hear you have crossed the frontier.” 

“Have no fear for me,” rejoined Bourbon. “ Rest assured that 
I shall baffle my enemies. But I trust you may not suffer for your 
zeal in my behalf.” 

“Tf the king should imprison me and my brother, your high- 
ness must come and deliver us,” she replied. 

“‘ That I engage to do,” replied Bourbon. 

The parting between Pomperant and Marcelline was brief, but 
it was evident that the former felt itdeeply. The young seigneur 
had already become passionately enamoured of the fair damsel who 
had saved his life. 

“ Farewell, Marcelline,” he said. “ We shall meet again.” 

“T trust so,” she replied. 

Bourbon did not attempt to mount till Pomperant was in the 
saddle, but as soon as his supposed master had ridden off, he 
followed with Hugues. 

Often and often did Pomperant turn to gaze at Marcelline, till 
her figure was lost in the distance. 
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Ir is impossible not to take an interest in a class of publications which 
illustrate a country with which most of us are familiar, and persons and 
scenes in which the associations of other years are brought before us in 
connexion with the new events of the day. Each successive year brings 
before us in the French Almanacks the same types—the bantam in red 
inexpressibles—the hirsute sapeur—the tall-capped bonne—the kerchiefed 
portiére—the victimised bourgeois—the victimising fair one—the ineffable 

rgon—the irrepressible gamin—the uniformed Lycean—the bearded 
and parded Bohémien—the “ parfait sportsman”—the intrepid chasseur 
—the polished gandin—the “jeunesse dorée”—the sergent-de-ville, 
cocked-hatted and pigeon-breasted—the marchand de coco, with his tin 
Buddhist temple on his back—the dames du monde and du demi-monde, 
and “ces messieurs”’ of the club and of the pavé—the fair and the ugly, 
the young and the old, the happy and the unhappy, the rich and the 
poor—all that kaleidoscopic variety which constitutes the life and move- 
ment of the metropolis of France, the city which considers itself so pre- 
eminently civilised, and which, nevertheless, in its details is as little 
civilised as Pekin or Yeddo; and yet we weary not of them; on the con- 
trary, they are full of pleasant reminiscences and associations, and all 
philosophical reflections upon the politics of the day are swamped in these 
social and moral aspects of the times. 

These types are, as we have said, immutable. The only difference in 
each successive year lies in the positions in which they are placed, and 
the new associations by which they are surrounded. Paris, it is known, 
has taken lately to suburban “‘villageiature,” and curious enough are the 
chaumitres, chalets, and boxes, to which are conceded the title of ** cam- 
“sn eli something like what a congeries of fat citizens’ summer- 

ouses were some years back in the Bayswater-road, where Lancaster- 
terrace now towers up. Yet is the lively Parisian pleased with his new 
toy, or fancies himself so, which is the same thing, and our old friend 
Cham represents the fair chitelaine as weeping at her departure for 
town: 

" , If you only knew, mon ami, how it grieves me to part from my 

fowls.’ 

** «Bah! you will find plenty in Paris. We eat chicken there every 
day,’ replies the consolatory husband.” 

t is to be observed that wives in Paris call their husbands “dear 
friends,” and their dear friends their cabbages (mon chou). “If your 
wife calls you le chéri de son ceeur, look into the Almanack to see if it 
is not the first of April,” is the advice of one of these lively publications. 

“ Villageiature” appears, however, by the few pages or cuts devoted to 
the subject, to have had its day. The chalets seem, in as far as the 
Almanacks for 1866 trouble themselves, to have subsided into old quarries 
or catacombs. Suburban life will never do for a Parisian. One tree on 
the Boulevards and three in the Elysian Fields are with him the extreme 
of all that is rural. As to the lake and waterfall in the ‘ Bois,” that is 
a reminiscence of travel. It brings to his mind the modest charms of 
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the “‘ Pisse Vache,” confronted by the chaotic rudeness of the Chiite de 
Gavarnie. No, it is not in the nature of the Parisian to sojourn in a 
chilet, or, if he does so, he must be seen by his neighbours, and contem- 
plated by the passers-by. Even if he bathes, it must be in public. It 
would be as reasonable to expect to see one of the gigantic Saurians of 
old basking in the sunshine, as to meet a Parisian bathing in the rocky 
solitudes of the coast. Nay, he must even have a particular costume, 
which is deemed indispensable to the bather. This, too, is far more 
striking than elegant, being a tight-fitting striped dress like an harlequin’s, 
with a clown’s cap. ‘“ Mon ami,” says one friend to another, “ you cannot 
go into the water in that garb. Have your presence announced with a 
little music.” Another is expected to jump through a hoop. Ladies, it 
appears, are accompanied by “ baigneurs” in their marine manceuvres. 
* Do you take a sworn baigneur ?” asks one fair lady of another. “In- 
deed not. Ihave no faith in men’s oaths; they have always deceived 
me,” is the reply. As to the said baigneur himself, he is given to re- 
flections. Carrying a fair cocotte in his arms, her white hands clinging 
to his bronzed neck, ‘“‘ When I think,” he says to himself, “ that if these 
fine ladies were to meet me in the street they would not even shake hands 
with me.” They are decidedly rude, too, these baigneurs. ‘ Mon bour- 
geois,” says one of these amphibious animals to an honest citizen, “ you 
may trust your wife tome. I will clean her so that you will not know 
her again.” ‘ What are your charges for bathing ?” inquires another 
bourgeois, whose wife’s proportions are more magnificent than graceful. 
“Sir, we charge by weight.” ‘Let us go away, Amélie,” retorts the 
husband ; “he takes me for a millionnaire.’? Another has the cruelty to 
declare that he will not bathe madame (size duly depicted by Cham) at 
high water. It might endanger the safety of the harbour! The changes 
are rung upon the baigneur, as upon everything else. ‘“ Mon ami,” says 
a pretty wife to a plain-looking husband, ‘‘ we must be economical at the 
sea-side, I can dispense with a baigneur. My cousin, who is here, has 
promised to bathe me himself.” “ Chére ami,” says the husband on his 
side, “where did you become acquainted with that gentleman?” “ At 
the bath.” ‘Ah! indeed!’ At Deauville, as at Boulogne, there is so 
little depth of water that the baigneur takes the lady by one arm and a 


* basket of refreshments on the other. Given a start from the établisse- 


ment after breakfast, it is luncheon-time before there is enough water to 
sit down in. At Ypres the ancient fish-like smell is so potent that a 
group of gandins comfort themselves with the reflection that it will not, 
at all events, be said that they had not enough fish. Of Etrétat it is 
said that it is very dull, “no briches, no cocottes. It often occurs that 
the imprudent young man who ventures to its dangerous shores comes 
back married ; and there is nothing funny in that.” 

The necessity to the Parisian of living in public is amusingly illustrated 
by the removal of the seats of the Champs Elysées to Dieppe, and by the 
inquiry, on the part of a lady, why the bathing-machines are provided 
with crinolines. The Parisian not only adopts it as an irrefragable fact 
that there is nothing worth living for out of Paris, but that he or she, 
whichever it may be, is, or ought to be, one of the observed by all ob- 
servers in the metropolis of good taste. The consequence is, that the 
Parisian is always on the “ pose.” The expression was originally applied 
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to the artist’s living model, but it has obtained currency in practical life. 
Every one has heard of “ poses plastiques.” These were not so much 
artists’ models as living models of art. ‘“ Les gens qui posent,” according 
to Bertall, are of a more life-like order. There is the gentleman who 
s in the “ Bois” for a stag. He is not unfrequently a hairdresser. 
here is the man who poses for shirt-fronts, another for chess, another 
for learning, another for art. Captain X. poses for a narrow waist, a 
pigeon breast, and twirled moustaches. But placid and clean-shaven is 
the young barrister who poses for his first brief. He was seen two nights 
before with the indispensable hirsute appendages at the Casino of the Rue 
Cadet. ‘Two youngsters posing for gandins, in their scholastic uniforms, 
and cigars in their mouths, are types which become more numerous as 
one rising generation succeeds to another. 

The fair sex poses often by an inconsistency not uncommon with spoilt 
children to be what it is not. Without going to the pages of About, we 
have two or three illustrations, in the Almanacks for 1866, which profess 
to portray ladies of rank and social position posing in the Bois for what 
they are not. One lady poses for the lilies and satin of her beautiful 
bust; another appears at a soirée in a high dress. ‘ My husband,” ob- 
serves the latter, “ is somewhat jealous, and does not like to see me in low 
dresses.” ‘* My dear friend,” replies the first, ‘‘ you have done quite 
right ;” and then she adds, aside: “ The sight of such bony angles would 
have been enough to cast a gloom over the whole evening.” “ I have so 
much hair,” says the lady who poses for hair, “‘that it keeps coming 
down every moment.” “True,” observes a friend, ‘‘I have never seen 
such coarse hair; why, they are like so many cables!” ‘“ My dear friend,” 
one amiable young person says to another, “ you really ought to get 
married—your nose is beginning to get red.” ‘ My dear, I paint it so 
myself to deter the numerous suitors who were becoming too pressing. 
I do not wish to leave dear papa.” The ladies who pose for dogs do so, 
we are told, for strangers of distinction; and the ladies who pose by the 
sea-side do so for the binoculars of the gentlemen. Another young lady 
laughs at all these “poses.” She has such beautiful teeth ! 

One of the most eventful episodes in the past year of Parisian life was 
the strike among the drivers of hackney-carriages. The shoemakers 
would, we are assured, have been delighted if the strike had lasted all the 
year. ‘Madame the countess,” the periwigged coachman announces, 
“cannot go out; the horses have struck.” “They say,” remarks one 
typical bourgeois to another, “ that the cooks are going to strike, unless 
we agree to dine at home only twice a week.” “ Garcon,” shouts a 
gentleman in a bath, “IT have been ringing these two hours for towels.” 
“ Impossible, sir; we have all struck for wages.” ‘The doctors must 
have struck here,” observes another bourgeois on his travels, when meet- 
ing some fat and hearty farmers. ‘ How well everybody looks here !”” 
The hatters having struck, the army placed its head-dresses at the dis- 
position of the bourgeoisie—a subject for illustration by Cham. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” says a soubrette, “here is the bill for madame’s bonnets.” 
“* Sapristi,” retorts monsieur, ‘could not you have struck for wages?” 
“T tell you what, friend,” remarks another bourgeois, “ if the purveyors 
strike for high prices, I do not see why the consumers should not strike 
payment.” Such is the philosophy of strikes as expounded by our lively 
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neighbours, and it is questionable if the absurdity of the thing is not 
better exposed by ridicule than by stern reasoning. Chevalier’s ther- 
mometers are declared to have struck at the great heats, and the sun and 
moon are sketched as having, by also striking, brought the movement to 
a crisis. 

The Turcos occupy that place of pre-eminence in the Almanacks which 
was given to the Arabs last year. This is the result of a change of 
garrison. To judge by the “ croquis militaires” of Randon and Cham, a 
majority of the so-called Turcos are neither more nor less than African 
negroes. ‘Ah! sapristi, Mustapha!” exclaims the cook, on finding her 
coloured admirer in the kitchen, “how you did frighten me! I thought 
it was my leg of mutton that had been burned!’’ One of the same 
sisterhood, but more ready-witted and resolute, dipped her ebony ad- 
mirer’s head into a pot-au-feu to give colour to the soup. ‘“ We have 
expended a hundred millions on Algeria,” remarks a disinterested young 
lady to an admiring ‘Turco, “what are you going to spend on me?” 
“ Mademoiselle Frangoise,” ejaculates an enamoured Turco on his side, 
* you cannot but read my sentiments in my face!” “It is so dark,” 
quietly retorts Frangoise, “that 1 will light a candle to see the senti- 
ments there that you speak about.” 

The more legitimate “croquis militaires’’ are as amusing as ever. 
“Ts it true,” asks a dragoon of another, who is reading the daily paper, 
“that ships are going to be provided with spurs ?” “Certainly so; the 
new ships are to be of six hundred horse power.” “I beg pardon, 
brigadier,” ventures a recruit of the line to his non-commissioned 
superior, “but if you would be kind enough to tell me, what is an 
epopée?”’ “An epopée—parbleu, an epopée—that is a technical term. 
The etrymology is derived from the Hebrew. Now, do you know 
Hebrew? No; then why do you permit yourself to interrogate me 
upon matters which you are not susceptible of understanding?” ‘“ Go- 
vernment,” observes another non-commissioned officer of cavalry, on pre- 
senting a recruit with his horse, “ does you the honour to confide to you 
this noble companion. Salute it! It remains with you to show your- 
self worthy of it by your assiduous care and attention; for the future, 
think of nothing else!” “ Four days of punishment drill for having put 
your foot on the ground without permission,” shouts out another to an 
unfortunate recruit who has been unhorsed. “ The sun may have spots; 
the dress of a French grenadier should be immaculate !” remarks a third; 
“ go back and change your trousers.” “ There is a little viscount,” ob- 
serves one ragged-looking Zouave to another in a greasy burnuse, “ who 
— our regimeat. His mamma gives balls, to which she has never 

ad the politeness to invite me. 1 purchased a new pipe on purpose.” 
“* Madame, your daughter is musical, and yet she does not know me! 
Does not mademoiselle sing ‘le Sapeur’?” The sapeur who thus 
addresses two ladies is decidedly inebriated. ‘My good woman,” says a 
bearded and moustached veteran to a kitchen-maid who is laughing at 
his baldness, ‘‘one cannot have hair everywhere; it would be mono- 
tonous.” 

The fashions of the day are ever a fair subject for satire, and seldom 
did they present by their extravagant absurdity a more appropriate target 
for ridicule than in our own times. The “ Almanach de I’Illustration,”” 
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which is one of the more serious of this class of publications, has a legend 
of the nineteenth century, which is almost ferocious. ‘In these times 
the business of the iron-founders was slack, and the forgers were starving. 
The ‘marchands de nouveautés’ were mourning at the same time the 
absence of customers, and they locked up the devil in their purse. But 
Satan could not put up for any length of time with such a lodging. So 
he called those who were dissatisfied to a conference (the panacea for all 
difficulties in modern times), declaring that he knew a sure means for re- 
viving business and filling their purses, only he stipulated (in accordance 
with established custom) that they should make over their souls to 
him in exchange for the information which he would impart to them. The 
marchands de nouveautés and the iron-masters were much flattered by 
the proposal, and agreed to the terms with gratitude. 

“The first thing to be done was to order a hundred millions (?) of 
cages from those iron-masters who had no work. Satan then waited upon 
the husbands, and he whispered in their ears : ‘ Listen, mon cher; women 
are rather flighty. Would it not be well if an iron cage were invented 
to put them into it?’ The cage was tried on, the husband was delighted, 
and Satan was triumphant. But the wives suggested that the iron bars 
of the cage should be hid by a crinoline. Then that a stiff petticoat 
should be passed over the crinoline to give to it support and eleyance. 
And then an embroidered petticoat to decorate the crinoline a little. Then 
sixteen or eighteen yards of stuff to cover the petticoat. Then thirty 
yards of lace to give an air to the stuff. And, lastly, an open pony-chaise, 
in which all this could be disposed of (without coming out of the windows 
as in a brougham). The husbands’ faces grew longer, but Satan danced 
with joy. The marchands de nouveautés and the iron-masters were 
getting rich while the husbands were being ruined. What cared Satan ? 
He knew he must have the souls of these tempters, and much good may 
they do him !” 

Bonnets come in for almost as many hard knocks as crinolines. Some 
have canary-birds perched on the top. Others go much further, and are 
only satisfied with cooing doves or albatrosses. An uninitiated maiden 
goes to her “ modiste” with her old bonnet, and tells her that a dozen can 
be made out of it after the new fashion. ‘‘ These bonnets!” exclaims the 
_ worthy bourgeois on his side, “ are incomprehensible; they are so small 
as to be almost invisible, yet they are enormous in the bill!” 

Our gallant friends, the French chasseur and the French sportsman (the 
latter is a horsy man), are more enlivening. It appears that, in order to 
increase the chances of filling the inevitable net-bag, the former has his 
upon a most ingenious expedient. He has his dog dyed green, so that he 
may not be seen among the cabbages. All success to him! The effect 
tried upon a rabbit was wonderful. The little rodent began to gnaw at 
the dog’s legs, to the infinite delight of the chasseur, who exclaimed, 
“Only see, Medor, how you impose upon him!” Some ambitious 
chasseurs, disdaining the plain of St. Denis, in these days of railway 
travel, have ventured into the great governmental forests in pursuit of the 
wild-boar. The plan adopted to ensure a large bag is to take plenty of 
sugar, to give it to the boar from behind a tree till his tusks fall out, and 
then “hunt him.” Or if, when “ hunting” wild-boar, you stumble upon 
a pig, pretend that you don’t know the difference, attack it boldly with 
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your couteau de chasse, and you will gain a brilliant reputation for 
courage. 

The Sportsman of France has been in great jubilation this year. Is it not 

the “ Gladiateur” year in England, and the year of triumph to our good 

friends outre Manche? One of the first illustrations of this most notable 

event that catches the eye is the “gargon d’écurie,” announcing on’ 
bended knee that he is going to have the honour of saddling Gladiateur 

for the ‘“‘races’’—not for the race, be it observed, Gladiateur having the 

appearance of a regular screw—a starved Rosinante. Next we have the 

transformation of the English volunteers into jockeys. ‘ They feel at 
length that the struggle between France and England is, for the future, 

on the turf.” A ragged regiment of long-nosed idiots they are made to 

look like. The race is omitted ; but Gladiateur, on his return to his stable, 

leaps with joy for the victory gained, without troubling himself about the 

inconvenience to which he puts his jockey by jamming him against the 
ceiling. ‘A great victory” is announced all over France. “ Gladiateur 
passes ‘ Good morning’ by the whole length of a nostril. France illumi- 
nates.” This is followed by other rejoicings. ‘“ Heaven has sent me a 

son !”’ exclaims a bald-headed, pot-bellied bourgeois. “I would rather 

he had sent me a horse. But never mind! my son shall be called 

Gladiateur.” “Is that your husband’s hair in that locket?” inquires one 
of the fair sex of another. ‘ Fie, for shame! it is Gladiateur’s hair,” is 
the reply. A strictly equestrian column—that is to say, a truncated 
pillar, with what is intended for a horse at the top—is next raised to 
Gladiateur. ‘“ How proud we shall be to feel that we are French on 
looking at that column!” heralds the inauguration of a monument which 
at least will tell the truth. The column at Boulogne and that on Fish- 
street-hill are, curiously enough, both accredited with the reverse. 
Finally, millions being now gained in races, La Bourse is to be converted 
into stables. The ineffable gamin cannot, however, let off even Gladia- 
teur scot free. ‘If they do all that for a horse,” he says, contemplating 
the crowd hurrying after the victor, “what would they do for an 
elephant?” Britannia, in the mean time, is represented as weeping on 
the straw, whilst Gladiateur, despising his couch of old, ambles off with 
the guineas of poor discomfited Albion. 

The other illustrations are of a more ordinary character. “ ‘That is his 
horse !” says one lady to another, the gentleman-rider in the background 
being at the same time about to come to grief. “ Yes,” replies the other, 
“ but the horse is his master.” In the next, the gentleman-rider is on 
the ground, and the horse on the,top of him. “ Tiens!” says a lady- 
patroness of “sport,” ‘ you told me that the viscount would ride his 
horse, but it is just the reverse.” ‘“ Malheureux!” exclaims mamma to 
a juvenile in scholastic regimentals, “‘ 1 gave you your week’s allowance 
this morning, and you have spentit already!” “T1i! hi! hi!” blubbers 
young France, “I bet upon Blue-jacket, and he lost. It will always be 
so till I have my own jockey.” ‘This at La Marche. At Vincennes the 
signal for the start is appropriately given by firing a great gun into the 
rear of the horses. 

“ Hallo! where are you going after that fashion?” shouts an alarmed 
citizen to an intrepid hussar, who with sword, boots, and spurs, and other 
accoutrements, is rushing after a gentleman riding a steeple-chase. “ It 
is my captain,” replies the man of cavalry. “ He must not be exposed to 
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danger without my following him.” ‘ How rude these gentlemen-riders 
are!” observes another fair patroness of the turf; “they do not even 
stop to say ‘ How do youdo?’” “* Where are you going?”’ asks an honest 
bourgeoise of her spectacled and umbrellaed husband, as she pulls him back 
from the scene of a catastrophe which evidently lays in La Marche, for 
nothing but the rider’s boots are visible above the bog. “I am going to 
ask him if he wears flannel, for then I shall not dread the consequences of 
his fall so much,”” The French designate a fare by a hackney-carriage and 
a race by the same word, “course.”’ ‘Et ma course?” asks a hackney- 
carriage driver of one of the fair sex. (It is not our province to decipher 
the types in the instance of the ladies. It is enough that in this case the 
fair one is accoutred for a fancy ball.) ‘* Mais, mon cher,” she replies, 
‘you have not won; you came in second. There was already a hackney- 
carriage at the door before you.” A celebrated sportsman is represented 
lying on his horse, which is decorated with a gorgeous necklace and a 
coronet of diamonds. The very legitimate jealousy of madame is de- 
lineated in the background. 

The French have, after adopting “sport” from the insulars, also begun 
to train themselves to “ criquet,” or crickett, as they variously write it. 
“See, my dear, how strong and robust the game of crickett makes me,” 
says one of the infatuated to his fair spouse, while he exhibits his biceps. 
“ Well, that is lucky,” retorts the wife; “ we shall no longer want a porter 
to carry our boxes to the station.” How thoughtful the ladies are! 
“ Monsieur,” says a paysanne to a stout farmer, “is much too tall and 
strong to play at that game, since it is a game of criquet.” The simple- 
minded dame mistook it for the cricket of the hearth. Another country- 
man and his wife are represented running out to save his vineyard from 
being razéed by the criquetters. Even “Gladiateur” “monte dans sa 
tribune,” which we hold to be a very magniloquent way of expressing the 
fact of taking a seat in a stand, to see the men run in their turn. It is 
rather curious that in all the illustrations of cricket by Cham—who in his 
real person, as M. Amedée de Noé, ought to know better—the players are 
represented as left-handed. It is true that some of our best bowlers, 
batters, and fielders are left-handed, but they are quite exceptional cases. 

The canotiers of Paris evidently do not thrive. It is in vain that M. 
Théophile Gautier anticipates the day when Paris shall be a seaport, and 
the canotiers of Asniéres man the yachts which are to rival the English 
at sea, as Gladiateur and Fille de |’Air have done by land; many a good 
sailor may be found among the Bretons of Cherbourg and Brest, among 
the Flamands of Dunkerque, Boulogne, and Dieppe, or among the Cata- 
lonians of Marseilles and Toulon, but the Franco- Parisian will never make 
a sailor, even if his unrivalled city is converted into a seaport, and sharks 
become as common at their doors as wolves appear still to be in certain dis- 
tricts. The only illustrations of boating are a poor lady fixed by the tar 
to a seat in the boat, and all the comfort she gets is: “ It is disgusting, 
Amanda! You are spoiling my boat with your dress. A boat freshly 
tarred this morning!’ And this from the politest nation on the earth! 
How are the French altered since the days of Laurence Sterne! A second 
is more lively. Two young gentlemen in round sailors caps (costume 
obligé) are rowing two young ladies, “Caroline,” asks one, excited by 
his prowess, “ what do you like best in the marine ?” ‘ La matelotte!”’ 
candidly replies the fair one—the word applying to a sailor in the feminine 
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gender, or to a well-known dish of fish, usually consumed at St. Cloud, 
where the fried gudgeons are declared by some ill-natured people to be 
strips of halibut. 

Abd-el-Khadr—the son of the evergreen—albeit by no means green 
himself—was one of the lions of the past season. M. Prudhomme 
initiated his family in the modes of Oriental salutation, which, according 
to Parisian ideas upon the subject, consist in knocking the noses on the 
ground. He also issued forth into the street accoutred as an Arab, with 
the superaddition of a pair of spectacles. ‘Grand Dieu!” exclaims 
Madame Prudhomme, “are you going out in that costume?” <“ Yes, 
madame, Abd-el-Khadr is our guest. He must be made to feel that he 
is at home.” A Parisienne, on her side, fearing that she should fail to be 
remarked by the great Arab chieftain, went to the “ Bois” mounted ona 
dromedary of excellent paces. Abd-el-Khadr did, however, take notice 
of one of the sex, and to her horror tendered her a present, saying: 
“ Poor woman! here is wherewithal to buy yourself a whole bonnet.” 
This is very severe. One may well wonder what, with all their faults, 
these still manly, simple-minded, austere, and proud children of the desert 
must feel on seeing the miserable details of life among people against 
whose trained and disciplined soldiers they have no chance in the field. It 
is as in the time of the Greeks and Romans—the force of science; man 
to man, the balance would but too often be in favour of the semi-savage. 
And they know it too—but they place too much reliance on the fact. 
“ Abd-el-Khadr left us,” say the French themselves, “a nation of soldiers, 
and he returned to find us a nation of jockeys.” ‘Dear Algeria!” ex- 
claims the chieftain (who would have invoked his native country as 
Moghribu-l-Ausat or Al Jezireh, at the worst), “with you the lion is 
the lion. In France a horse is a lion. Let us hope the turn of the jack- 
ass will not come next.” The marabout is prophetic, for in the “ Almanach 
de I’Illustration” we have a remarkable “ chasse 4 baudet.” The monster 
ruminant—a remnant of the olden world—appearing to two peasants on 
a lonely heath, where moss-covered Druidic stones are alone to be seen, 
which occurs in the same almanack, is very effective. 

It appears that the Parisians suffer from the vagaries of domestic ser- 
vants as well as Londoners. ‘“Frangois, go and fetch me a hackney- 
carriage,” says a lady to her domestic. “ A hackney-carriage !”’ exclaims 
the latter, disgusted. “ What a horror! Why, if I should ask madame 
to go and fetch me one, I am sure she would do no such thing.” “ Be- 
fore taking service with madame the countess,” observes another, “I 
should wish her just to see my calves” (suiting the action to the word), 
“and be convinced that I shall wear the livery with dignity.” ‘Oh, 
sir!” mutters a footman, as he bears a tray with refreshments past a 
table at which his master is engaged in a hand at “ vist”—“ oh! sir, I do 
beg of you not to play such high stakes. You are sure to lose, and I 
shan’t have my wages next month any more than the last.” ‘“ But, Bap- 
tiste,” inquires a lady, “ what do you do with your wages? You never 
have a halfpenny.” “ Madame, I am founding a picture-gallery. Pic- 
tures constitute an excellent investment just now.” ‘“ What, my dear,” 
says one lady to another, “is your husband’s name Baptiste, and your 
servant’s also?”” “Oh! that has been arranged. My servant insisted 
upon my husband taking another name.” 
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Among incidental subjects, we find the cattle-plague noticed, and made 
to assume a truly Parisian aspect. “Ah! mon Dieu!” exclaims a 
farmer’s wife to her husband, who has cut the horns off his cow’s head, 
“is that our cow that you have treated after that fashion?” “ Yes; I 
did not wish it to catch the disease of horned cattle.” ‘There is my 
wife,” complains a victimised husband, “ who troubles herself about the 
cattle-plague, and we have no animals with horns.” The lady contem- 
plates her husband complacently. Two gandins travelling in Switzer- 
land are struck with the beauty of a girl in attendance. “ Only look,” 
says one to the other, “ what a pretty girl; she is a perfect type of the 
country. What canton do you belong to, fairone?” ‘ Besangon, sir, at 
your service!” Writing of gandins, the “ Almanach Comique” tells us 
that “le dernier mot du gandinisme is to be permitted to explore the 
sewers of Paris.” There have been déjetiners 4 la fourchette, and 4 la 
something else, in the sewers of London. M. Lesseps and his “ rigole” 
—his little ditch, along which a canoe can be paddled, just as the Flemings 
do in their country—is duly and honourably felicited. Neptune is re- 
presented as standing un bon déjeiner, the menu of which consists of 
two glasses of mixed and turbid waters, which Providence evidently 
never meant to come in contact, or He would have provided for such a 
thing ; but Neptune thinks differently, for he thanks the “ ingenious 
engineer” for having brought his two daughters—the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean—together. One only wonders that he did not deal him 
a “poser” with his trident for having attempted to disturb existing ar- 
rangements. What, by-the-by, might be the effect upon the contrasted 
configuration of the earth—the inhabited coral reefs of the Pacific, for 
example—of opening a strait through the Isthmus of Panama? Luckily, 
the so-called strait would be, at the most, two tidal rivers united by a 
muddy channel. 

The brothers Davenport, it would appear, selected their audience when 
in Paris, The spectators are represented as blind men led by dogs. 
‘“‘ Thirty francs to see this ?” expostulates a visitor. ‘‘ Do you take me 
for a fool?” ‘Why, sir, the spirits require the presence of a certain 
section of the public to operate successfully,”’ replies the money-taker. 
Happily, we are also informed, pictorially and otherwise, the brothers 
have left Paris for Valais, da terre des vrais crétins. Among the latest 
strikes are those of the pupils of a lyceum, who insist upon two more 
Latin themes per week, and of the figurantes of the Porte Saint Martin, 
who ask for higher appointments, a little hotel in the Elysian Fields, and 
a carriage with eight springs. Gladiateur is also currently represented as 
having struck for an income of 12,000 franes, so that he may be sure of 
never being degraded to hackney-carriages in his old age. These are 
not the impressions of the fraternity of the whip, however. ‘ Have you 
seen Gladiateur?’’ asks one Jehu of another. ‘TI shall see him pre- 
sently,” is the reply, ‘when he is on the stand.” The performance of 
“ Mandrin” at the Théatre du Chitelet elicited the following: A pre- 
cocious juvenile presented himself at the bureau to request the favour of 
a free admission. He was asked upon what title he founded his claim. 
“* My father,” he said, “ was a thief, and so am I.” To have a fashion- 
able lady on your arm, and to be recognised by a quondam school-friend, 
since developed into a butcher, who claims acquaintanceship from out of 
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the procession of the boeuf gras, is voted a nuisance ; but what is that to 
being spoken to on terms of intimacy, and by your christian name fami- 
liarly abbreviated, by a waiter at a public dinner, upon whom you have 
never set eyes before? To be obliged to return to a chateau where one 
is on a visit en costume de bain, thieves having purloined your clothes 
whilst bathing in a neighbouring river, is also a decided nuisance. Again, 
a gentleman, who holds tobacco in horror in all its forms, finds his wife 
embroidering a cigar-case, which she declares is for himself, is not only 
an inconvenience, but a puzzler. Our old friend with the Buddhist temple 
on his back makes his annual appearance, picking up the end of a cigar, 
and, in doing so, pouring the contents of his ornamental cocoa-cask on a 
sser-by. 

The inhabitants of the great cities of antiquity lived in the streets. It 
is admitted that the Parisians do the same on the bitumen and the 
macadam. The poetry of out-of-door life in Paris is, then, thus de- 
picted : 

A REGIMENT IS PASSING BY. 

The Big Drum: bang! bang! bang! The Drum-major: “a turn of 
the stick to impose a little upon my virtuosos. Once! twice! That’s 
it. The opportunity now presents itself, whilst the music marks the time, 
to take advantage of the entr’acte, and indulge in a few fascinating move- 
ments.” A Dog: “bow! wow! wow!” A Lady, who holds the canine 
critic by the string: “Phanor, be quiet! Poor dear! he cannot bear 
wind instruments, yet he is delighted with the harp—when I play to 
him.” The Bugle-Sax: “ What an idea, to make us parade through 
the public streets at such a temperature! Our colonel lives upon guinea- 
fowls. I wish he had to blow my bugle for half an hour.” A juvenile 
to his mamma: “M’ma.” The Mother: “ What, my dear?” Juve- 
nile : “It must be very fatiguing to carry a bag like that on the back.” 
The Mother: “Yes, andif you don’t behave yourself, I will have you 
taken away by a sapeur.” Juvenile blubbers, hi! hi! hi! The Mother : 
“Are you going to be quiet, or make every one look at us in the 
streets ?”” Juvenile : “‘I will be quiet, but on condition that you re- 
member that I won't be a soldier.” ‘The Drum-major: ‘ What a number 
of people there are at all the stories! The women seem to be unanimous 
in their contemplative ardour of my person. They positively devour 
me with their eyes. Eat! darlings, eat! One cannot be inhuman in 
respect to feminine sympathies.” One of the Line: “Three days of 
— drill because my gaiter-strap has given way. Malheur !” 

irst Cook: “ All fine men, all like one another.” Second Cook: “I 
don’t care for the infantry.” First Cook: “You have changed, then ?” 
Second Cook: “ Yes, for the cavalry—first lancers.” First Cook : “ My 
weakness is for the gendarmerie. They marry in that corps.” The 
Bugle-Sax : “ Why does the bandmaster look at me as if he could anni- 
hilate me? True, I made a false note. It was but a slip.” A Lieu- 
tenant: “Close up the ranks to the right.’ First Gamin: “ What 
luck, hé Dubinion ?” Second Gamin: ‘ My father told me not to leave 
the door.” Third Gamin: “ What a fool! How will he know any-., 
thing about it?” Second Gamin: “ Papa always knows everything. 
And then he smacks my face.” First Gamin : “ Leave him there, Poly- 
dore. Don’t you see he is not weaned yet.” Second Gamin: “I will 
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tell papa that you said——” First Gamin: “ Tell him, if he brings up 
nothing but canary-birds like you, he had better strike.” Third Gamin: 
“ Give me a back, I want to see the vivandiére.” First Gamin: “ Of 
what use? She squints.” Third Gamin: “ Did you contemplate the 
drum-major ?” First Gamin: “ Just as if he was made of sweetstuff.” 
The Captain: “Shoulder arms! To the right!” Lieutenant: “To 
the right!” Sergeant: “ ite!” The Drums: Ratta, tat, tat. 
The Bugle-Sax: “What a relief! my lips have lost all feeling.” A 
Corporal: “ Mademoiselle Virginie'was at the window. She telegraphed 
a signal. O my heart, be still!” An Invalid: “They march very 
well for recruits, but not as we did.” First Gamin: “ Ah, that was 
what wore out your leg, and obliged you to have one made of wood.” 
The Invalid: “Scamp!” Third Gamin: “ Take care, or he will relate 
to you all his campaigns.” A Bourgeois at the window: “I feel as if 
I was looking at myself, Elodie, when I had the honour of being part of 
the ninth legion of National Guard. Why, we kept the step like old 
soldiers.’” An Omnibus Driver: “ Hallo, there! out of the way of the 
horses.” A Gentleman on the box-seat: “ Ah, if you did not hold 
them in!” The Driver: “It would soon be over them.” One of the 
Horses; “ To think that one has also been in the army in one’s time, 
and now to have to be pulled about for these idiotic Parisians.” The 
Gentleman: “ Look at that one. What a lot of medals and crosses !” 
The Driver: ‘ He did not gain those by threading pearls.” The Gen- 
tleman: “ How hot they are!” The Driver: “ Better than being cold. 
If you think it is preferable to be seated here all the year round, I should 
like to see you in my place—you who make insinuations.” The Gen- 
tleman: ‘TI don’t make insinuations.” The Great Drum: Bang! bang! 
bang! The Bugle-Sax: “ What, our turn again?” First Cook: “I 
must run away. My ragoiit is on the fire.”’ Second Cook: “One 
would not be tired looking at handsome regiments like this for a whole 
month.” First Cook: ‘ Not to mention that I have a mistress, and she 
is the queen of fault-finders.” Second Cook: “Do you put up with 
that kind of thing ?” First Cook: “Ah, I bet you anything she will 
get up a scene because I came down to look.” Second Cook: “I would 
give it her back again.” First Cook: ‘ My tongue is not in a case, I 
can tell you. I shall tell her I have been for coals, and as she does not 
pay the coal-man she won’t dare to ask me why I was so long away.” 
Captain: “Arms to the left.” Lieutenant: “ Left shoulder.” Ser- 
geant: “ Left!” 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES THE HEROINES AND A HERO, AND DESCRIBES A QUARREL BETWEEN 
THE TWO FORMER, AFTER THE FASHION OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 


“‘ My own dear adorable Julia, I love you sincerely, devotedly—I love 
ou to desperation—indeed I do. I cannot express all my feelings—all 
ect to say; words fail me, and, even could I summon them, they 
would not, they could not, interpret the sentiments of my heart—a heart 
devoted to you—long devoted—since you were a mere child. Even then 
I had a presentiment that you were to be my destined -———” 

While speaking, he knelt and took her hand, which, somehow or other, 
the young lady, Miss Julia Singleton, in forgetfulness of the interpreta- 
tion which might be attached to her conduct, did not withdraw. 

“ That’s what I call bosh—arrant bosh, Frank,” she answered, in a 
scornful tone. ‘You used to tease me out of my life, I know, at the 
time to which you allude, like a great unmannerly schoolboy as you were, 
and now you come home with the exalted rank of an ensign in a march- 
ing regiment, annoy me even more than you did then with your absurd 
protestations of affection, the only qualification to my annoyance being 
that I do not for one moment believe that you either do, or can feel, as 
you assert youdo. Now, get up from your marrow-bones—you would call 
them so, wouldn’t you P—put on your gloves, and sit down and tell me in 
sober language how you like being in the army—what you think of your 
brother-officers—and whether they think you a muff or a brick—isn’t 
that the correct phraseology ?—and, indeed, what they say to you and of 
you, and all about yourself. You see I am interested in you—nay, I'll 
acknowledge to a sneaking regard, such as cousins of the second or third 
degree are allowed to entertain for each other, and should be ready to 
give you a vast amount of excellent advice if I thought that you would 
have the sense to appreciate it, which, from your present behaviour, I 
own that I am inclined to doubt.” 

Frank Marsden sprang to his feet with wonderful agility as Julia got 
thus far, and, striking his forehead with his right palm as he let go the 
lady’s hand, exclaimed : 

‘Julia, I did not expect this from you. You taunt me—you mock 
me—you speak to me as if I were a mere boy—a dull, senseless clod— 

“I beg your pardon, Frank, but how old are you really?” asked the 
young lady, in a tone the very contrast of his. 

“* Why, nearly twenty—you know my age to a day—and you are not 
eighteen ; you toe no right to lord it over me,”’ answered the young 
ensign, with no little asperity. 

“Ha! ha! ha! that is a good joke,” exclaimed Miss Singleton. “I 
have no intention of lording it over you, or in any way interfering with 
your proceedings. The truth is, that I am already a great deal too old 
for you, to begin with; you were always a slow boy, and are—I must 
again beg your pardon—a very slow young man, and I am a fast young 
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lady of the modern school. I glory in the character, and do not intend 
to abandon it. Now, how do you think you and I should get on leading 
a barrack life? for, silly as you are, you wouldn’t dream of leaving the 
army — you would become perfectly unbearable without a profession. 
Why, I will tell you. I should make you wretched—make you wish that 
you had never set eyes on me—and that I had had the sense, which I 
believe I possess, to refuse you, as I do positively and finally. Frank, I 
won’t marry you; I like you too much for that! There, take my hand 
and shake it heartily, and go away and be a good boy, and forget all 
about the matter.” He was gathering himself up to depart, when she 
added: “ Only don’t go and commit any other folly by marrying an inn- 
keeper’s daughter, or anything of that sort ; remember, if you do, that I 
shall despise and pity you, instead of thinking of you as I wish to do, 
with a kindly regard.” 

** Then you will think of me sometimes ?” said Frank, in a sentimental 
tone, attempting again to take her hand. 

**Go—go, foolish fellow—of course I will, if you cease teasing me, but 
not otherwise,”’ was the answer. 

He seized his hat and gloves, stood for a moment irresolutely at the 
doorway, and then vanished through it. Julia Singleton went back to 
the wth, took up her worsted work, tried to go on steadily with it, but 
did not succeed, then threw it down and walked sana the piano, 
glancing at the mirror over the mantelpiece on her way, where she saw 
ee a remarkably pretty face, just then wearing a curious expression, 
it might have been of regret or annoyance, or pain of some sort—at all 
events, it was not quite a pleasant one. She ran over the keys, played 
two or three airs, then stopped, tried to sing, but found her voice out of 
order, stopped once more, and made another scarcely more successful at-. 
tempt, which was interrupted by the servant opening the door, and 
announcing “ Miss Clavering !” 

‘“‘ My dear Charlotte, I am so enchanted to see you!”’ exclaimed Julia, 
Singleton. And the two young ladies rushed into each other’s arms. 

Charlotte Clavering was also a very pretty girl, of the blonde style,_ 
while Julia had dark hair. In beauty they were rivals, and, it must be- 
owned, did not love each other quite as much as they persuaded them- 
selves they did, and fancied that their friends believed they did. 

They both prided themselves on being fast, but Charlotte had been 
pronounced decidedly the fastest by the men of the —th Regiment, 
quartered at Drummerston—an opinion in which Charlotte herself fully 
agreed, while she undoubtedly did her best to keep up the character. 
Her father, a retired physician, not an over-wise man, was rather proud 
of her, and her brother Jack, two years younger than herself, thought her 
avery jolly girl, and purposed to follow in her footsteps—indeed, had 
begun to do so as far as he was able. 

Julia, who was an orphan, and left under the charge of an uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Stickleback, was not altogether destitute, though she 
understood that her fortune was but small. The family circle was further 
increased of late by a Mr. Paul Fandango, a brother of her aunt’s, who 
had lately come over from the West Indies. 

“* What makes you so out of sorts this morning, my dear Julia?” ex- 


claimed Charlotte, as she threw herself on a sofa, and began tapping the 
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tip of her boot with her sunshade. “TI detect a tinge of melancholy in 
that bright eye, as the men would say.” 

“Nonsense, Charlotte,” said Julia; “pray don’t say that. I was 
never more inclined to be merry in my life. And now, do let us talk over 
our last ball; I haven’t seen you since then. Have you again encoun- 
tered the baron ?” 

“Yes; I met him yesterday at Miss Overdone’s. What a handsome 
man he is!’’ said Charlotte. 

“Do you think so?” said Julia, with a half smile. “He isa hairy 
man, at all events. Have you ever seen a gorilla, dear ?”’ 

“No. Why do you ask me that?” exclaimed Charlotte, annoyed. 
“ You don’t pretend to say that the baron is like anything with so ugly 
a name and so bad a reputation !” 

«J did not say that he is like a gorilla, whatever my private opinion 
may be; but I do say that his name, Sneizawitch, is not pretty, and as 
to his reputation, however Miss Overdone may puff him up, it is de- 
cidedly of a shaky character, so Major Busby declares,” answered Julia, 
with a toss of her little head, for she thought that there was a great pro- 
bability of her friend becoming a baroness, and thus up-topping her in 
the social scale. 

Major Busby was one of Charlotte’s acknowledged admirers. Captain 
Popaway, of the same regiment, was another, and she probably had 
several more whose attentions were less marked. She encouraged them 
all in turn, which was kind and considerate, as she thereby increased the 
sum total of human happiness. It is possible that some young ladies 
may be found not acting on the same humane principles. 

* Julia, my dear, you are wishing to aggravate me. I see it in the 
glance of your eye, and I know it by the tone of your voice !”” exclaimed 
Charlotte, turning very red. ‘‘If the baron is hairy, I see no objection 
to him on that account. I look upon hair as an ornament to the seed 

wy or it would not be allowed to grow. What can you say to that, my 
ear 

“ Why, that on the same principle you might advocate the fashion of 
pllowing the nails to grow long like the Chinese gentlemen. Scissors 
are given us to cut them,” remarked Julia, with a short laugh. “ Why, 
don’t you consider long nails an ornament, dear ?”’ 

‘“‘They may be ornaments, or, at all events, a sign that the wearer 
does not perform manual labour, but they would be dangerous appendages 
to the hands of some people I know,” said Charlotte, looking very 
at her friend, and giving a satisfied toss of her head, as if conscious that 
she had made a home-thrust. 

‘‘ With the temper you are in, I will drop the subject, dear Charlotte,” 
said Julia. “ But I do say that tastes differ, and probably Mrs. Gorilla 
does not consider that her better-half is so very hairy after ail.” 

“In other words, you mean to say that, if I were to marry the Baron 
Sneizawitch, I hell be no better than a gorilla; or, in other words, a 


mere brute !” exclaimed Charlotte, in ahigh key, resolved to quarrel with 
her friend. 

Julia looked as if she were prepared for the combat, and replied: “I 
never said that you were going to marry the baron. I didn’t know that 
aa to you, but, if you wish 


he had pro it, I can spread the information 
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—people will be too delighted to hear the news, especially if the affair 
never came to a conclusion, which it is more than probable would be the 
case. These foreign barons and counts are sadly volatile characters, even 
when they are real, which they often are not, and they are invariably 
more attracted by money than any other qualification the lady may 
possess. There, dear, I only repeat what I have heard. What can you 
say to that ?” 

“ That it is a base slander if applied to individuals, and that you are 
taking an unwarrantable liberty in speaking as you do!” exclaimed 
Charlotte, bursting into tears. “ No, Julia, 1 did not expect this of you 
— indeed I did not.” 

“I did not want to say anything to hurt your feelings, dear,” an- 
swered Julia, in her turn somewhat moved, and feeling herself guilty of 
no small amount of hypocrisy; but Charlotte did not stop, and Julia got 
up and threw her arms round her friend’s neck and wept too, for, from 
certain reasons best known to herself, she had been much inclined thus 
to give vent to her feelings. 

The quarrel terminated like that between Brutus and Cassius, and the 
two heroines became faster friends than ever. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HERO AND HIS FRIEND: A MORAL LESSON FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
REJECTED LOVERS. 


Ensign Marspen walked along the High-street of Drummerston in 


a very disconsolate manner, and might possibly have gone on to the ve 
end of it and out into the country, and miles a head, like the wealthy 
merchant of Amsterdam with the clockwork leg, had he not encoun- 
tered Lieutenant Snigson, of the —th, that regiment being under orders 
for India. 

‘* My dear fellow, in the name of all that is magnificent, what is the 
matter with — inquired the lieutenant, whose ideas were always 

g 


grand, though he lisped slightly. ‘Tell me, Marsden—confide your 
woes to my friendly keeping. What is it, for truly I never saw you so 
melancholick (isn’t that the Shakspearean word?) since we became 
uainted !” 

a this, Snigson took the ensign’s arm, and, wheeling him about, 
marched him back to a pastrycook’s, at which he had himself been before 
aiming. Marsden sighed deeply several times—a few almost incoherent 
words alone escaping from his lips. ‘“ Woes too deep for human 
utterance,” “rest in the grave,” “life’s bitter cup,” “ hopeless wretched- 
ness,” were some of the expressions which reached Snigson’s sympathising 
ear. The pastrycook’s was entered; the bright eyes and sweet smiles 
of the superintending nymph, sweeter than the sweets they dispensed, 
might have had some effect, the cherry-brandy and queen’s cakes un- 
doubtedly had more, and under their genial influence the hitherto dis- 
consolate ensign felt wonderfully revived. 

“One more glass of cherry-brandy and I think you'll do, my dear 
fellow,” said Lieutenant Snigson ; and the two officers walked out again 
—Marsden in a far happier and more confidential mood than before. 
“I thought so,” said Snigson, laughing. “You had forgotten to take 
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your luncheon, and had got low. Under such circumstances men often 
fancy themselves utterly miserable and undone. The next time you 
make an offer, my dear fellow, make it on a full stomach, you'll have no 
chance of success otherwise.” 

“T didn’t say that I had made an offer!” exclaimed the ensign, blush- 
ing. ‘ What made you fancy that ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! an amusing question. Why, every tone, look, and 

sture. You don’t suppose, my Marsden, that, living in the 
world as I do, I don’t very quickly discover what is passing in a fellow’s 
mind when I take the trouble to look, so out with the whole matter. 
Understand, I don’t pretend to discern particulars, only the broad facts 
of the case. On those, prithee, enlighten me, and I will give you 
sound counsel in return.” 

Frank, after some little hesitation, told his friend all that had occurred, 
giving, as was natural, his own colouring to affairs. 

“So Julia Singleton snubbed you; very right and wise in her. What, 
in the name of all that’s wonderful! would she have done with you, had 
she taken you to be her wedded lord? Led you about like a pet poodle, 
or shut you up in a glass case to be looked at occasionally, for I see no 
other use that you could by possibility be of. Fancy you with a wife, 
Frank, your better-half—ay, she me | soon be your better-half with a 
vengeance—get the better of you, old boy. No, no; you've had a narrow 
escape. If you really care for her—and I own she is a charming enough 
girl—you needn’t despair. However, show her first that you are a man. 
Do something to make her respect you, and then go and put the question 
in a manly way. Say, Julia Singleton, if you wish to marry me, do, I’m 
ready for you; if you don’t, say no, and I’ll marry somebody else, not 
less fair, not less amiable, not les——— Before you get much further, 
she’ll say something to settle the question.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Snigson. She could say no, to a certainty,” said a 
sweet voice directly behind them, though in anything but a sweet tone ; 
and the two officers turning, found themselves face to face with the young 
lady of whom they had been speaking. ‘I have decided, and I sa 
thank you, but no,” she added, with a shake of her pretty head, whieh 

ut to flight all the new-born hopes which Lieutenant Snigson’s harangue 
had raised in the ensign’s bosom. She bowed with a dignity worthy of 
the most accomplished actress, and passed on. 

“Oh, wretched man that Iam! Couldn’t you have told her that you 
were speaking only of the future ?” exclaimed Frank. 

‘That was for you to say, my dear fellow,” said Snigson. “TI see 
clearly how it is.” 

“ She’s lost to me for ever!’ cried Frank. 

“So much the better for you, perhaps,” remarked the lieutenant. 
* But nonsense! only you follow the advice I was about to give you, and 
she’s yours.” 

“ What is it? In mercy let me hear, for I am very miserable.” 

“Have another glass of cherry-brandy and a queen’s cake, and you'll 
be better,” said Snigson, looking round at his friend with a quizzing 
glanee. “But, however, listen. Bob Higgins of ours secretly dreads 
that his too too solid flesh will melt away and become dew, or rather 
something not quite so pleasant, in the sunny clime of India, and wants 
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to sell out. Do you purchase. I'll arrange the matter. Come along 
with us and carve your way to renown. Scale the walls of a fort, lead a 
forlorn hope, cut off a nabob’s head, and the work is accomplished. 
You’ll have a name—your company—a majority before long, crosses on 
breast, stars, ribbons—just fancy! Come back. If Julia Singleton is 
still single—pardon the pun—she’s yours to a certainty; if she is mar- 
ried, why, my dear fellow—pardon me again—the wise angler knows 
that should he lose one fish, there are no lack of others of equal size in 
the same stream, There, I have said my say. Do you agree?” 

Frank made a desperate gulp or two. 

“Why, you see, I don’t think that I have any choice,” he at length 
answered, with something like a sigh. ‘I only wish that I had the 
chance of leading a forlorn hope just now. I’d volunteer with alacrity 
—I won’t say delight. I don’t feel as if I could delight in anything— 
even in that.” 

* You’ll do—you’ll do, old fellow,” cried Snigson, giving his friend a 
slap on the back. ‘Come up to town with me by this evening’s mail, 
and we'll get your outfit he and the matter settled off hand. I 
congratulate you. Indeed I do.” 

* But I must go and see Julia once more, and tell her what I propose 
doing. Perhaps she’ll soften,” stammered out the ensign, with a sigh. 

“ More probably she’ll laugh at you, and think you a confounded fool, 
and not believe your intentions,” said Snigson, sharply, for he was getting 
vexed with his Fiend. ‘“‘T know what women are. They are as cunning 
as foxes, You must go right away, and show that you are independent 
of them. If you keep sniffing about like a sneaking cur they’ll find you 
out, and treat you like one, depend on that.” 

“Julia shall not treat me like one. I’m your man!” cried Frank 
Marsden, drawing himself up. And in a few hours the two friends were 
rattling away to London. 

A soldier has seldom much difficulty in getting out to a country where 
he has a fair chance of being shot, or of dying of fever, or of remaining, 
for the most, ten or fifteen years; and Frank’s guardians having no 
objection to his making the experiment, all arrangements were quickly 
concluded, and in another fortnight he and his friend were on board 
a transport ploughing the salt ocean. 

Before they lost sight of land, Frank was seated at a table engaged, 
pen in hand, on a letter, and Snigson was standing over him. The letter 
was addressed to Miss Julia Singleton, Drummerston, and ran thus : 


“The H.E.LC.’s ship Jollyboy’s Castle. At sea. 

“ Dear Ju1a,—I shall still call you so by the right of cousinship— 
I’m off to the land of rupees and nabobs, mulligatawney and Nautches. 
I don’t know if that’s the right way of spelling the last word but two, nor 
does Snigson, who is looking over my shoulder.” (He might have said, 
dictating this.) ‘I did not tell you my plans before I sailed, because I 
felt pretty sure that you would not be interested in them. But at the 
same time I don’t wish you to suppose that I am capable of heartlessly 
deserting you without a word of farewell, for I have passed many pleasant 
moments in your society which I shall often think of; for even follies, if 
harmless, can be looked back at with pleasure, and I have been guilty of 
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more than one, I own.” (No, Snigson, I’ll not write arrant folly!” 
Frank exclaimed, as his friend was dictating.) ‘ You’ll hear of me occa- 
sionally, perhaps, through the Gazette, should I achieve any deed worthy 
of mention; or perhaps among the births, deaths, and marriages, should 
a bullet or any other cruel weapon lay me low ; or—or—or But I 
will not write more, and must conclude by signing myself your sincere 
friend and ex———”’ 

“Shall I call myself her ex-lover ?” asked Frank. 

“No, certainly not. Don’t let a word about love or any such bosh 
come into the letter,” said Snigson. “Call yourself her expatriated, 
volatile cousin—Frank Marsden.” (And Frank wrote the words.) 
“That bit about births, deaths, and marriages is capital. I have great 
hopes of you, and volatile will give her the notion that you feel yourself 
as free as air. Depend on it, if she has a spark of liking for you, that 
letter will gradually fan it into a flame, and in the course of two or three 
years she’ll be for coming out to marry you, if you wish it, or will entreat 
and pray that you will come home, forget all unkindness, and marry 
her. ” 


The letter was committed to the charge of the pilot, whom Frank, who 
had read “ Childe Harold,” likened to the last link of the chain which 
bound him and his fellow-voyagers to their native land. 

“There! there! the link is severed,” he exclaimed, as the pilot swung 
himself into his boat. “England, with all thy beloved associations, 
farewell !” 

“ A jolly fat flushing-clothed piece of humanity, rather,” cried Snigson, 
seizing his arm to make him walk up and down the deck. “ You'll soon 
have plenty of associations in India, and rather more to talk about than 
you had at Drummerston.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW IT FARED WITH THE HEROINES AND OTHER PEOPLE AS DRUMMERSTON. 


“ Heicuo !” sighed Julia Singleton, when, after some weeks, she re- 
ceived Frank’s letter, which had during most of the time remained in the 
depths of the pilot’s coat safe in his pocket-book. “I hope the boy won’t 

and get a stroke of the sun, or be shot, or spoil his complexion, or be 
fried up to a mummy, or be swallowed by a boa-constrictor, or carried off 
by a tiger, or have any other dreadful thing happen to him; and I know 
Charlotte will go and marry that Baron Sneizawitch, and I shall hear all 
day long of the dear baroness—what the baroness is doing, and where the 
baroness is going, and how well the baroness looked. It’s all very right 
and proper, and of course I wish her every happiness, and a little baron 
to boot some day. What a fuss she will make with it. She will be ask- 
ing me to be godmother, I know. Well, that will be something to be 
godmother to a future baron. Still it isn’t like——Well, I won’t be 
jealous. I wonder what Frank could mean by seeing his name among 
the births, deaths, and marriages? I see that he has scored under 

iages.” (That was Snigson’s doing.) 

Julia’s soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of Miss Charlotte 
Clavering, radiant in beauty, and with a look of triumph on her lips. 
Julia felt herself eclipsed. 
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“ Congratulate me, my dearest friend,” exclaimed Charlotte, taking 
both her hands in hers. ‘He has proposed, and I have accepted him, 
and it is all settled.” 

“What! Major Busby, or Captain Popaway, or Lieutenant Fusby?” 
asked Julia, with a strong spice of malice in her tone, which she could not 
resist exhibiting. “‘ They have all been dangling after you for some time, 
and I could not tell which you most favoured.” 

“Pshaw! pshaw! My dear Julia, what can you mean?” exclaimed 
Charlotte. ‘I certainly never favoured either one or the other, though, 
as you know by experience, it is impossible to help having admirers, 
though they may sometimes grow tired of the pursuit, and relieve one of 
their company. No, I am not to be the wife of a poor captain or major 
in a marching regiment, but, as you might have guessed, the bride of a 
man of far more exalted rank. I have long been aware of the feelings 
the Baron Sneizawitch entertained for me, and he it is who has now pro- 

sed in the most honourable and complimentary manner. Jack says he 
is a brick, and papa approves of him in most respects, though he says he 
must wait, as he considers me too young, which I consider a decided 
mistake of his.” 

“ That is some comfort,” thought Julia, who was thus better able to 
congratulate her friend in due form, charitably hoping that perhaps, after 
all, the affair might never come off. 

“Perhaps your papa may wish to send to Hungary to ascertain the 
amount of the baron’s property and his right to the title he bears,” she 
observed, in a quiet voice. “ There are such things as impostors, though 
of course I say nothing to reflect on the baron’s character.” 

“No, of course you don’t, and we are all perfectly satisfied on those 
points, I can assure you,” said Charlotte. 

“T am truly glad to hear it, for I own that for some time I have had 
my misgivings,” answered Julia. And having thus relieved her feelings, 
she was able, with very good grace, to accept an invitation to an evening 
party at Dr. Clavering’s to meet the baron, the invitation including Mr. 
and Mrs. Stickleback and Mr. Paul Fandango. 

The party at Dr. Clavering’s was a very brilliant affair for Drum- 
merston. Major Busby, and Captain Popaway, and Lieutenant Fusby, 
and several other captains, and lieutenants, and ensigns, were there in 
uniform, all of whom had more or less at intervals fancied themselves ad- 
mirers of the fair Charlotte, and wished to show their magnanimity by 
coming to witness the triumph of their rival. 

‘* The title and the hair have done it,” whispered the major, who was 
bald, to Popaway, whose hair—at least, all he had of it—was of a ruddy 
hue, while the baron’s was jet black, with hyacinthine curls, with a 
moustache and beard to match. 

The baron spoke English remarkably well, and even Major Busby had 
to acknowledge that he was a gentleman, whether or not he was entitled 
to the rank he claimed. He seemed very much at his ease, paid proper 
attention, and no more, to his intended, and won golden opinions from 
all the guests, who were not biased by jealousy or envy. 

Charlotte was perfectly happy, and did not hear a whisper which was 
set going by Paul Fandango, that the baron was remarkably like a run- 
away clerk of his from the West Indies. Mrs. Stickleback, however, 
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heard what her brother had said, and desired to be introduced to the 
baron, that she might the better elicit the truth. He answered her ques- 
tions with perfect collectedness, and with a gentle smile on his counte- 
nance, the effect of which was to leave her as much in doubt as at first. 

“I cannot make it out, my dear Julia,” she observed to her niece. “I 
really do believe that the man is what he pretends to be.” 

Mr. Paul Fandango then tried his own hand, but was completely 
foiled. 

It soon became known, indeed, that Dr. Clavering had applied to the 
Austrian embassy in London, where he had been informed that the baron 
was the person he represented himself, that he had come to England on 
account of some slight political offence, but that his property was perfectly 
secure. 

Still the baron’s constancy was further tried, but he waited patiently, 
laboured on as a teacher of languages, of music and drawing, of fencing 
and dancing, of all of which arts - was acknowledged to be a master, 
and at length he was rewarded, after waiting two years, by being allowed 
to lead the fair Charlotte to the altar. Julia Singleton, of course, was one 
of the bridesmaids, and her uncle, Paul Fandango, took the part of one 
of the best men to the baron, acknowledging that the report he had spread 
arose from a case of mistaken identity. The happy couple made a tour, 
and on their return to Drummerston, to reside at Dr. Clavering’s, became, 
as Julia Singleton had surmised they would, all the fashion. The baron 
had very good taste, and the baroness’s parties were by far the pleasantest 
in the place. He got up charades and plays, and the meetings at their 
house, whether for music or dancing or conversation, were pronounced per- 
fect. Then in winter there was skating, in which he excelled, and in 
summer pic-nics and boating parties; indeed, the baron and the baroness 
were the life and spirit of Drummerston, and gave a dignity and reputa- 
tion to the place which it had never before enjoyed. 

Poor Julia eould not help envying her friend. She was not only a real 
baroness, but the leader of fashion, the admired of all eyes, the bright 
star by which she herself had been completely eclipsed. 

It was small consolation that the fat Major Busby had transferred his 
affections, or rather his attentions, to herself, and that the tall, thin Cap- 
tain Popaway was ready to throw himself at the slightest sign at her feet. 
She would not, in her present humour, have married either of them. Hor- 
rible to become Mrs. Major Busby, or Mrs. Captain Popaway! Such an 
event was not to be thought of. She must either be a baroness or a 
countess, or live and die an old maid. She only wished that either the 
major or the captain would come forward and actually and clearly pro- 
pose to her, that she might show the strength of her resolution. They 
might any day be ordered to quit Drummerston, and then she would have 
to begin again with a new set of officers. Her only hope was, that a 
baronet or a lord might be among them, who would satisfy her ambition, 
for she considered that an English baronet was equal to a foreign 
baron, and that a lord of whatever degree was far superior, so that 


—— she might yet take rank in public estimation above her ci-devant 
end, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE FORMER CHAPTER BEING DEVOTED TO THE SUBJECT OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 
THIS TREATS EXCLUSIVELY OF WAR. 


Tue Jollyboy’s Castle had a prosperous voyage. Nobody on board was 
more merry than the two young lieutenants, Marsden and Snigson. The 
latter was rather too fond of practical jokes, and very indifferent on whom 
he played them off, so that he gained no friends among the elderly gen- 
tlemen of the party; while as he was decidedly ugly, and had not a six- 
pence beyond his pay, and never made love to anybody, and had a very 
ugly name, he was far from being in favour with the young ladies. By 
the chaperones, however, whether mammas, aunts, or only female friends, 
he was looked upon as asafe man, and enjoyed many a walk witha pretty 
girl denied to his companions. 

Frank Marsden, on the contrary, who was decidedly good-looking, and 
was supposed to possess a good fortune, found many of his fair associates 
setting their caps at him, but his heart was hardened and proof against 
all their blandishments, so that he arrived safe at the end of the voyage 
from what may be called, as far as subalterns are concerned, one of the 
great perils of the sea; while Snigson found himself engaged to the 
prettiest girl on board. 

The regiment was soon ordered up the country to engage in active ser- 
vice. Poor Snigson, with a heavy heart, had to leave his intended, whose 
friends had persuaded her to put off her marriage; while Marsden de- 
elared that he had never felt in such light marching order. Their regiment 
was one amongst others sent up to reinforce the British army on the 
Sutlej. The generals incommand of that army were accustomed to give 
their followers employment, and to lead them to victory—names now 
memorable in history—Sir Hugh Gough, Sir Charles Napier, and Sir 
Harry Smith. The Peninsular war did not produce better officers or more 
gallant men. Under such auspices, Frank Marsden and his friend were 
to be introduced to the realities of actual warfare. The Sikhs were no 
contemptible opponents. The British have never encountered braver 
enemies in India. 

“ Sir Hugh is the boy who will soon show us the enemy’s eyes. ‘ Death 
or victory’ is my motto,” cried Snigson, whose pure Saxon blood was 
boiling up to heroic heat under the sun of India. ‘ How do you feel, 
Marsden ?” 

‘Ready to thrash them whenever they condescend to meet us for that 
object,” answered Frank, who held the common opinion that England’s 
enemies are invariably contemptible and easy to be thrashed—an opinion 
from which, when held by officers, very disagreeable consequences have 
resulted, though one which it may be politic to inculcate on men. 


There was a well known old Canadian colonel, who during the last war 
with the States performed most extraordinary feats, and always came off 
victorious. The secret of his success, he averred, was the principle he 
adopted of sparing no pains to outmanceuvre and to surprise his enemies, 
to avoid against being outwitted or surprised, to keep his men ready for 
instant action, and to impress them with the firm conviction that they 
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would, by keeping perseveringly hammering away, beat their enemies. 
He never talked of honour or glory, but his shout was, “ They’ll run soon, 
boys! See, they’re going! At’em again! Hurra! hurra!” 

The friends were in the force under Sir Harry Smith, marching from 
Delhi to join Sir Hugh Gough, who had determined, as soon as it had 
arrived, to attack the Sikhs, then fortifying themselves very strongly at a 
bridge they had formed across the Sutlej at Sobraon. Their lines were 
surrounded by strong walls, which could alone be surmounted by scaling- 
ladders, as long as they remained standing, and they were further pro- 
tected by batteries mounted with seventy guns, and by a triple line of 
loopholes for musketry. 

These formidable works were defended by thirty-four thousand men 
under experienced chiefs, one of whom, a Spanish officer of artillery, 
assured the Sikhs that they would not be taken. This position was 
united by a bridge of boats to a camp on the opposite side, in which was 
cel: a reserve of twenty thousand men and some pieces of artillery, 
which flanked a portion of the British field-works. 

The British army, including Europeans and natives, amounted only to 
sixteen thousand men—fearful odds, but possessed with the talismanic 
conceit that, if they hammered long enough, the enemy would run. 

On the 9th of February the army lay encamped in sight of the walls 
of Sobraon. That night they lay down to rest to prepare for the ex- 
pected combat on the morrow. Marsden and Snigson oecupied the same 
tent. 

“ Death or victory !” cried the latter, as he sat up somewhere about 
one o’clock in the morning, awoke by the drum sounding to arms. 
“We shall gain the day, I know, but 1 am not sure that I shall see its 
termination,” said Snigson, buckling on his belt. 

‘Nor am I, but I hope that I shall, and many another too; but I am 

not going to think about the matter,” answered Frank. “ Still, I know 
what bullets and round shots ean do, and, if I fall, just tell Julia that I 
couldn’t help thinking of her. Don’t let her suppose that I was a bit 
sentimental. I’ve got over all that sort of nonsense long ago.” 
_ “Yes, yes, of course I will; and I say, old fellow, tell Leonora how I 
felt about her even at this awful moment,” said poor Snigson, with a deep 
sigh; “ and—lI dare say it’s all right—but—I own I am not quite happy 
at not having heard from her since we came up. Still, tell her that I 
had perfect confidence in her love and constancy to the last.” 

This conversation took place as they were hurrying to their respective 
posts. The regiments quickly formed, and at half-past three the army 
advanced to the attack, fresh as lions awaked out of sleep, but in perfect 
silence. The battering and disposable artillery were at once placed in 
position, forming an extended semicircle, embracing within its fire the 
entire works of the Sikhs. Still, as yet, those formidable works were con- 
cealed from view by a thick mist, which hung over plain and river. The 
army stood waiting in profound silence the moment when the din of 
battle was to begin. All knew that there was work before them of no 
ordinary character. At length, some time after six o’clock, the mist 
lifted and revealed the fortress to the eager eyes of the artillery, and then 
commenced the rolling fire of the British guns. Few of those present 
had seen a grander sight than the effect of the batteries when they opened, 
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as the cannonade passed along from the Sutlej to Little Sobraon in one 
continued roar of guns and mortars, while ever and anon a rocket, like a 
spirit of fire, winged its rapid flight high above the batteries in its pro- 
gress towards the Sikh entrenchment. The enemy’s guns were not idle, and 
replied with shot and shell, but, as neither were well directed, not much 
damage was done. Snigson had stood, like a brave Briton as he was, 
viewing with eager eye the commencement of the strife, and knowing 
that in time his turn would come to join in it hand to hand with the dark- 
skinned foe, when a shot, whistling by, knocked him down with its wind, 
and took off the head of the sergeant next to him. Marsden saw him 
- and hurried up, expecting to find him dead, but he was quickly on 
is feet. 

“ Thank you, my dear fellow, I feel all the better for that,” he stam- 
mered out. “I don’t think two shots will come my way to-day, and I 
believe that we shall meet together at supper, and talk over this day’s 
work.” 

“TI hope so,” said Frank. “ And, if there is anything to be done, I 
intend to try and doit. I shall have a double motive if you come out 
unscathed, for it would be dull work if you were to get killed. I can’t 
talk to the other fellows as I can to you.” 

At first it was believed that the engagement was to be decided by 
artillery, but, notwithstanding the formidable calibre of the British guns, 
mortars, and howitzers, and the admirable way in which they were served, 
aided by a rocket-battery, they could not manage to silence the Sikh 
guns, placed behind well-constructed batteries of earth, planks, and 
fascines, or dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or epaulments, or 
within a treble line of trenches. For upwards of three hours this inces- 
sant play of artillery was kept up upon the mass of the enemy. The 
round shot exploded tumbrels, or dashed heaps of sand into the air; the 
hollow shells cast their fatal contents fully before them, and devious 
rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing among a flood of men; but 
all was in vain—the Sikhs stood unappalled, and returned flash for flash, 
and fire for fire. 

“I wonder when they are going to give in!” cried Snigson, growing 
impatient. “I say, Marsden, I wish Sir Hugh would just let us get at 
them, and try what Brown Bess and the bayonet will do.” 

The sentiment was echoed along the line, and the general, as if he had 
heard what was said, at that moment ordered the attack. The cannonade 
ceased, and the army moved on, supported on either flank by field bat- 
teries and horse artillery; the infantry, consisting of three British regi- 
ments and four of native infantry, advanced steadily in line, halting only 
occasionally to correct when necessary, and without firing a shot; the 
artillery taking up successive positions at a gallop, until they were within 
three hundred yards of the heavy batteries of the Sikhs, ‘Terrific was 
the fire they all this time endured. There was a temporary check, and 


now the order to charge was given, and the left division, under Brigadier © 


Stacey, forced their way into the entrenchments of the enemy, and the 
right too, under Sir Harry Smith and Sir Robert Dick, forming them- 
selves into masses and wedges, rushed forward, with loud shouts leaped 
the ditch, and, swarming up, attempted to mount the ramparts. Frank 
Marsden’s turn had come. Two ensigns bearing the colours had been 
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killed ; he seized them from the failing grasp of the last, and, waving 
them above his head, rushed on, and the men, shouting, followed him 
closely. Once they were beaten back, but he was at them again in a 
moment. Up the ramparts they climbed; Frank gained the summit, 
and, holding high the colours, cheered on his followers. They were 
riddled by a hundred bullets, and the flagstaff was nearly Sinek in his 
hand ; but he kept his post, his men formed round him, and then, with 
another rush, threw themselves on the foe and drove them headlong to- 
wards the river, into which the larger portion were precipitated and 
drowned. Part of the regiment had, with other corps, moved to the left, 
where the Sikhs, fighting with steadiness, had turned several of their 
guns on their assailants. More than once the British line was driven 
back, and the fierce Sikhs, rushing on, slaughtered without mercy all who 
remained wounded on the ground. 

Frank still held the colours. Overwhelming numbers of the enemy 
had driven him and his companions back, when he saw a wounded officer 
on the ground, whose features, as he cast an imploring glance upwards 
at him, he recognised as those of Snigson. In another instant the Sikhs 
would have been up to them. Frank determined not to desert his friend ; 
calling on his men to follow, he once more charged the foe, and at that 
instant the crashing sound of cavalry was heard in the rear, and Sir 
Joseph Thackwell and his gallant troopers came galloping up, and with 
irresistible foree charged the Sikhs. The enemy fled. Frank, lifting 
Snigson, whose life he had saved, from the ground, ordered three of his 
men to carry him to the rear, and then again hurried on, The enemy, 
pressed towards the scarcely fordable river, refused to submit, and while 
some stalked sullenly away, others turned and rushed singly forth to en- 
counter a certain death amid the hosts of the victors. In their efforts 
to reach the right bank through the deepened waters, the foe suffered a 
dreadful carnage from the horse-artillery, which poured in a rapid suc- 
cession of volleys among them, till the river was red with the mangled 
bodies of men and horses, and till fully one-third of the Sikh army had 
perished thus or in the battle. This desperate fight began at six in the 
morning ; by nine the combatants were engaged hand to hand, and by 
eleven the battle was gained. Frank’s conduct had not passed unob- 
served, and he received his company as his reward. Snigson, though 
badly wounded, recovered, and was full of gratitude to Marsden for saving 
his life. He was compelled, however, to return to Bombay, and Frank 
soon afterwards received a letter from him. It was briet and melan- 
choly. One sentence was to the following effect : “‘ I was very grateful 
to you for saving my life, but I wish you hadn’t. Leonora declined 
seeing me on my return. I thought that she was afraid her most delicate 
and sensitive feelings might have been shocked by the wretched appear- 
ance I present, but, my dear fellow, what shall I say of constancy? She 
has gone and married Mr. Quilliwhip, of the civil service, and so I am 
ready for anything that may turn up.” Among the first to mount the 
breach at the storming of Moultan was Captain Marsden, where, among 
many others, he was struck down, but was carried off to the rear. 
Though he recovered from his wound, he was ordered by the doctors to 


England to recruit his strength, for the shores of which he and Snigson 
soon afterwards sailed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MORE OF DRUMMERSTON AND ITS DOINGS, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE FOREIGN COUNT, AND ALL ABOUT HIM. 


Tue Baron and Baroness Sneizawitch had issued cards of invitation 
to the élite of Drummerston for a party, which was to eclipse all former 
rties. Julia Singleton was among the first invited. She had retained 
er youthful beauty unimpaired, and certainly it must have been from 
her own choice that she remained unmarried, for both Major Busby and 
Captain Popaway had most perseveringly endeavoured to make her 
change her mind, as had, as was supposed, several other military officers 
of various ranks in the service, two clergymen, a doctor, and a lawyer. 
At length it became whispered about that she had made up her mind not 
to remain single ; no, but to marry either an English baronet, viscount, 
or earl, or foreign nobleman of high degree. At length there was a 
possibility that her wishes—if such they were—might be realised, for it 
was rumoured that a certain Count Pollioni was about to spend the winter 
at Drummerston, and the rumours became almost a certainty when a 
foreigner of distinguished appearance, attended by his secretary, who 
called himself M. de Gratzberg, arrived at the White Hart Hotel, and 
engaged the best suite of apartments. Whether the stranger was Greek 
or Hungarian, Pole or Italian, did not transpire, and M. de Gratzberg 
seemed noway inclined to enlighten the public. In vain the curious 
came to the hotel to inquire. They retreated as wise as they came, 
except with regard to M. de Gratzberg himself, and, as far as his im- 
perfect English enabled him to explain his meaning, he was very com- 
municative, though people confessed that they could not exactly make 
head or tail out of what he said. He had evidently been in the wars, 
for he was thoroughly sunburnt, walked rather lame, apparently from a 
wound, and wore a black patch over one of his eyes. While he talked 
about himself to others, and hinted that his companion was a very great 
man, he made numerous searching inquiries about the people of Drum- 
merston. Julia Singleton, however superior she might have been to her 
sex in general, possessed the usual amount of curiosity which is supposed 
to characterise them—at all events, those who have nothing to do. It 
was but natural, therefore, that she should despatch her maid Susan to 
glean any particulars she could about the strangers. Susan knew the 
head chambermaid at the hotel, and, on going to see her, who should she 
meet but M. Gratzberg and his companion in the passage. The unknown 
stranger looked at her very hard, and after he had whispered a few words 
in his secretary’s ear, the latter, with a polite bow, addressed her, and in 
very tolerable English poured a volley of compliments into her ear of a 
character to which she was possibly not altogether unaccustomed. This 
emboldened her to ask at length who the other gentleman really was, on 
which the secretary put his finger to the side of his nose, and whispered, 
“‘ Very great man—very great man indeed.” 
Susan did not, she had to confess, feel very much the wiser for this 
pa of information, and was somewhat inclined to think that the dark- 
ooking secretary was quizzing her. Just as he was going, however, she 
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saw him drop a letter, and she would not have been a true Abigail had 
she oe 5 it without scrutinising its contents. To her disappoint- 
ment it had none, for it was an envelope alone, but the address was‘the 
* Most Illustrious Count Pollioni, The Austrian Embassy, London.” 
There could be no doubt, then, that the stranger was the long-expected 
count. With the precious document thus fortunately obtained, for she 
saw no necessity of returning it to the secretary, she hurried home to her 
mistress. Miss Singleton charged her to keep her secret to herself, but 
half an hour had not elapsed before she found an excuse to call on the 
waiting-woman of the Baroness Sneizawitch, whose real name, by-the- 
by, was Molly Scuttle. The baroness always called her her waiting- 
woman ; she had had some thought of giving her the title of her lady- 
in-waiting, but this idea was overruled by the baron. Molly Scuttle 
was very soon informed of the rank of the stranger, and, though she was 
bound to secresy, her mistress quickly afterwards knew all about the 
matter, and before the day was over the cards of the baron and baroness 
were left at the hotel with an invitation for the proposed ball. The visit 
was returned by both the strangers the next day, and the baroness was 
at home. 

The hitherto unknown one, with a languid smile, confessed that he 
was the Count Pollioni, since his secret had been by some means dis- 
covered ; that he had desired, for the sake of rest from official cares, to 
remain unknown, but if it would afford any gratification to the kind 

ple of Drummerston, and especially if it was pleasing to the fair 
cee Sneizawitch, he would leave his retirement, break through his 
incognito, and enter into the social circles of the place. This was the 
substance of the address, which was, however, given in very broken 
English, and the baroness had now and then some difficulty in making it 
out ; indeed, had not the secretary helped out his master, she could 
scarcely have done so. 

She was delighted, and assured the count that everything would be 
done by the fashionables of Drummerston to make his stay among them 
agreeable, and then inquired if they might hope it would be of some 
duration. 

“ Me fear me—too brief—too brief,” he answered, with his hand on 
his breast, an attitude he generally assumed when he spoke to a lady. 
“ De cares of the state demand me time and me strength. Oh! dey 
are prodigious !” 

It would be difficult to define the feelings which animated Julia 
Singleton’s gentle bosom as she dressed for the ball, at which she was to 
meet the foreign count, of whom she, by this time, had heard so much 
from Charlotte and others, though never seen. All her ambitious feel- 
ings began to revive. If she could win the count, she should certainly 
eclipse their friend, who had, since her marriage with the baron, reigned 
supreme in Drummerston ; but she had grown older since she first con- 
ceived the idea, and she began to ask herself whether such eclipsing 
would afford any great gratification to herself, and perhaps some more 
worthy motive influenced her. She went to the ball with her uncle and 
aunt. The arrangements were perfect, but the illustrious strangers had 
not arrived, and the guests, especially the marriageable spinsters, stood 
in anxious expectation of his appearance. At length there was a bustle 
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at the door—the baroness stepped forward—the baron opened his eyes, 
extended his hand, while a smile irradiated his countenance, and a some- 
what stout person, with a profusion of black hair, moustachios, beard, and 
whiskers, dressed in a handsome Austrian uniform, entered the room, 
followed by the already pretty well known M. de Gratzberg. 

“ The count ! the count!” was whispered from guest to guest. “ What 
a handsome man !” 

Julia thought so too, but wished that he had not so much hair about 
his face; there was so much, indeed, that though he was pronounced 
handsome, his features were almost completely concealed. She had not 
forgotten her conversation with Charlotte Clavering. The count stood 
talking to the baroness, who apparently, after a time, offered to introduce 
him to any of the young ladies on whom he might wish to bestow the 
honour of his acquaintance. He first danced with the baroness herself, 
and then with two pretty girls, who, if not exactly rivals of Julia, were 
certainly not far behindhand with her in beauty. She began to wish 
that he would desire to be introduced to her. Why didn’t he? He 
must be a man of less taste than she should have supposed. He seemed 
to be enjoying himself—a smile was on his lips, and his eyes were bright 
and sparkling. 

At last she saw him talking to the baroness and looking towards her. 
Her heart began to flutter curiously. With a profound bow and a sweet 
smile he begged, in very broken English, to have the honour of dancing 
with her. She was, happily, disengaged. He took her hand. She felt 
his tremble slightly in it as he did so. He remarked directly afterwards 
that the weather for Christmas was unusually warm, and that it was 
hereditary in his family to tremble in warm weather. Julia thought he 
danced to perfection, like any well-bred Englishman. He was very 
agreeable too, had travelled far, and observed what he had seen. 

** Had he been in India?” she asked. 

** Yes, in several parts of it.” 

“ Had he seen any fighting ?” 

‘* He had been in several battles. India, you know, is a favourite re- 
sort of foreigners who wish to see some service when their own country is 
at peace,” he observed. “One or two have been killed. I was more 
fortrnate.” 

Julia liked the count more and more. He danced several times with 
her—oftener, she discovered, than with any one else. She was flattered, 
and thought the ball delightful. In the course of the evening the count 
was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Stickleback, and to her uncle, Paul 
Fandango. It was rather difficult to get at the soft side of Mr. 
Fandango. 

* Til tell you what,” he observed, “that count may be a count, but he 
speaks better English than he does Italian, or Spanish, or German, for I 
tried him on all of them, and not a word of one or the other does he know, 
nor does his secretary either.” 

Julia thought her uncle must be mistaken, but she resolved to try her 
~~ _— on the count the next time he spoke to her. He smiled and 
replied : 

“ Ah, yes, you spake beautiful French, but I like practice my Anglish, 
vitch is von langue more beautiful dan dem all.” 
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As this is not the opinion held by foreigners in general-of our noble 
Saxon tongue, Julia felt that she ought to be flattered. The count con- 
cluded by begging to be allowed to call the next day. 

Julia thought a good deal when she got home. The count was struck 
by her. There could be no doubt about that. She might possibly gratify 
her ambition by becoming a countess, but then She stopped short. 
Memories of bygone days came crowding up. She hoped that the count 
would not propose yet, if he did at all. She admired him—that she could 
not help doing. 

The count called as he said he would, and made himself very agreeable, 
and even her uncle and aunt Stickleback expressed themselves highly 
pleased with him. 

A few days afterwards, a hard frost having set in, she saw him skating, 
which he did remarkably ‘well, but Paul Fandango observed that it was 
= an accomplishment generally possessed by the inhabitants of Southern 

urope. 

Day after day he called, and at length he came every day, and she 
could not help observing that he had made great progress in speaking 
English. She told him so. 

“Yes, I devote all my mornings to the study of the language,” he 


‘answered. ‘ Besides, how can I help speaking correctly. when every word 


you utter sinks so deeply into my memory ?” 

She now felt sure that he was going to propose. She dreaded that he 
was. A few weeks ago she might have felt differently, but she had lately 
received letters from a friend in India giving an account of the gallant 
deeds of a certain Major Marsden, who, her friend averred, always spoke 
of her with the deepest devotion. ‘He is going home, and you will pro- 
bably see him,” were the last words of the letter. 

The count got up and sat down and fidgeted about the room, and 
finally placed himself by her side on the sofa, and in a wonderful clear 
way explained his sentiments, and entreated her to marry him. She 
thanked him warmly, but, taking a letter from her work-box, gave it to 


him, and added : 


“I might once have acceded to your wishes, count, but I am a great 
admirer of constancy, and should wish, if I have the opportunity, to re- 
ward it.” 

“ Should you indeed, dearest Julia?” exclaimed the count, springing 
up, tearing off his beard, and flinging his arms round her neck. ‘“ Then 
I will give you an opportunity of affording me a practical proof of your 
principles.” 

“Frank, dearest Fyank! have you indeed come back to me?” ex- 
claimed Julia. 

Never mind what further they then said or did. They were married. 
Captain Snigson was Frank’s best man, and soon afterwards led one of 
the bridesmaids to the altar. 
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SOPHIE. 
BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


V. 
DUST TO DUST. 


Soruie and madame were up betimes, the latter in jubilant spirits, 
admiring the beauty of the morning, the varying lights and shadows on 
the hill-sides, and the situation of the inn. She sought Mrs. Creswold, 
who was skimming yellow leathery flakes of cream off the milk-pans in 
the dairy. 

a a glorious morning!” she said. “How is your patient to- 

“He must be better to be sleeping so long, ma’am,” answered Mrs. 
Creswold. ‘I darkened the room and closed the door. The doctor was 
here just now, but I told him that the young man was sleeping like a 
infant, and he says that he must on no account be disturbed.” 

** Then we shall not see him before we start ?” 

“ Unless you should like to look at him asleep, ma’am.” 

“No, I should fear to arouse him. You will please to give him our 
kind respects and best wishes for his restoration. And now, my good 
lady, is breakfast ready ? for, as we shall walk to the station, I should not 
like to be hurried, and we have a long day’s journey before us.” 

“ Breakfast is quite ready,” returned Mrs. Creswold. “I shall bring 
the cream in a minute.” 

Madame, inhaling the scent of a cluster of deep pink roses, with the 
dew still on them, which she had gathered from the porch at the front 
door, walked leisurely into the parlour where she had supped the previous 
night, and seated herself beside the table. Sophie followed, looking: 
cheerful and well. Both wore their bonnets and mantles. The landlady: 
soon appeared, bearing the cream and a dish of fried fish. 

he You will not enjoy your breakfast with your bonnets on, ladies,” she- 
said. 

“* Ah, yes! we travel so much, that we are accustomed both to eat and 
sleep with our dress as you see it.” 

“It must be a tiresome thing to be always moving,” observed Mrs. 
Creswold, as she arranged the table furniture. “ For me, I’ve never been 
over four miles from this house since I married John Creswold. Before 
that I saw a good deal of life, being housekeeper in a family in Lanca- 
shire. Now, ladies, please sit over while the trout are hot.” 

Sophie poured out the tea, and madame helped the fish. They made 
an excellent breakfast, and, when it was over, paid their bill, and took 
leave of the landlady, who sent with them her heart full of good wishes, 
so sweet, and polite, and easily pleased were they. Her niece and she 
stood at the inn door, watching the late guests quietly walking away in 
the dewy, sunny morning light. The blackbirds and + tan were sing- 


ing in the hedgorow-trees, and the scent of the hawthorn loaded the air. 


The way lay through quiet country lanes, and was quite solitary. 
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* If Jem had not been afield, I would have sent him to show them the 
way,” said the landlady. ‘ Two nicer-mannered ladies I never saw; but 
I think they can’t miss the road. The old lady said she had marked it 

icular as she came last night, and I described it well to her.” 

“ Oh, they'll find the station right enough,” replied the barmaid. “ A 
blind man could hardly miss it. I’d have liked a good look at the young 
one’s face. I think she was handsome; but, indeed, that dowdy bonnet 
and veil so covered her up I could scarcely tell.” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does,” rejoined Mrs. Creswold. ‘So 
long as they behave as they do, they’ll be handsome enough to please 
sensible people. The morning’s slipping away; go and get the bar 
tidied. And no singing; the sick gentleman is to be let have his sleep 
out.” 

A long sleep it certainly was; eight, nine, ten, and eleven struck from 
the hoarse old clock in the hall of the Jolly Farmer, and there was still 
no sound from the sick-chamber. Twice had Mrs. Creswold stolen to the 
door to listen, but all being still she had again retreated. 

At eleven o’clock, Miss Jennings, whose hair was still in curl-papers, 
and who was busied in arranging a box of pipes in the bar, was startled 
by the appearance of a stalwart, ‘weuee Spot farmer, who came 

inning in, and extorted a shriek, half of pleasure and half of dismay, 

m the young lady. 

“La, Hugh! where have you dropped from? Who'd ha’ thought of 
seeing you to-day? And I in my working frock, and such a figure.” 

“ Ne’er moind thy froock, lass, it’s a soight better ’n thy fal-lals ; it’s 
in thy workin’ froock I’ll be loike to see moast 0’ thee boy-and-boy.” 

Miss Jennings tittered, and was about to reply, when Mrs. Creswold 
entered, very angry at the shriek she had heard, and wanting an explana- 
tion thereof; her face softened when she saw the stranger. 

“T’m glad to see you, Hugh,” she said; “but that foolish lass has 
most likely waked our sick lodger, and it is life to him not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

“T heerd of ’im,” grinned Hugh. “ A pedlar chap was oop the feils 
two days agone, and towld oor folk. Bean’t he dead yet?” 

“No; he never slept till last night, and he’s never wakened since, 
— Lad noise has done it. Where have you come from so early, 

ug ? 

“Simon Wheeler’s got fat hoags to sell, and feyther he bid me coom 
see them; they’re a rare fine lot, and goin’ for a zong. Simon’s a rest- 
less chap, and wants to go to Australia. So I coomed by first train, and 
went on to make my market. And now I coom to get a bit of summat 
fro’ my lass, for I got my breakfast at fower o’clock this mornin’, and 
had my long drive to train, and train here, and my walk to Simon’s since, 
and nothing to keep the life in me.” 

You shall have your breakfast in ten minutes, Hugh. Ruth, tell him 
the news while I get it ready.” 

Hugh and Ruth speedily retired behind the bar curtain, and certain 
sounds issuing from its friendly shade bore witness to the affectionate 
nature of their interview. When their pastime had lasted long exvugh, 
Ruth’s love of gossip resumed its ascendancy, and she cross questioned her 
lover as to his sister’s doings, their new bounets, and sweethearts, and 
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junketings, These sources of interest exhausted, the young lady cast 
about in her mind for something whereon to found a lovers’ quarrel. 
an you see Bessie Rogerson at the market on Thursday?” she 

“She mowt be there, or she mgwt not, I did not see her, nor look for 
her, lass. Why thou speak of Bessie Rogerson now, lass?” 

* Because she’s such a favourite of yours. You drove her in your gig 
to Manley fair.” 

‘Td ha’ driv her grandmother as soon ’s she. It be a long road, and 
she’d a heavy load in her basket,’’ was the answer. 

“Oh yes, I know. You came by the first train, you say ?” 

‘ Ya-as, and an early start I had.” 

* You'll likely have seen two strange ladies at this end of the line, 


oo They were here last night; came to see after the chap that’s 
urt.”” 


Sweethearts belike?” 

Ruth laughed: 

“ One of them has done with sweethearting, she’s as old as Noah ; the 
other one’s her daughter ; and she’s no sweetheart of his either, for she 
took him as cool as cool.” 

“I see no two ladies, but I see one, the greatest beauty I ever looked 
at.”’ 

“ Oh, indeed! What was she like ?” ‘ 

“ T couldna tell thee, lass ; like a queen, mayhap.” 

“ How was she dressed ? Had she an old dowdy bonnet and a big veil 
and a brown cloth cloak ?” 

“Na, na, she’d no bonnet, but alittle white hat with long feathers; and 
she’d no cloak, but a splendid lace summat round her shoulders. She was 
a beauty, Ruth.” 

* Dear me, you seem greatly taken with her.” 

“Oo! she was like a picter, lass; a mon can’t but use his oyes. I 
wonder who she be?” 

“Ym sure I can’t tell. Where did she come from ?” 

“T cawn’t tell, Ruth. When the train coomed in I stepped out, and I 
seed this lady settling her dress round her in one of the carriages. She 
was a rare bit of flesh and blood.” 

“You goose! she must have got in here, and there’s no one like 
that chect these parts. Did you see a little old woman and a young 
one 

“T saw nowt but the one I telled thee on.” 

“You'd better go after her.” 

“Noa, noa, lass, I’d rayther stay wi’ thee.” 

“It’s like it, coming to see me and raving about some grand lady.” 

Oo, I’ve oyes for pretty lasses, else I’d never ha’ took thee.” 

An interlude of dalliance succeeded, in the midst of which the doctor 
returned. 

“‘Has the young man roused up yet ?” he asked. 

“ Not a sound from the room yet, sir.” 

* He’s certainly making up for lost time.” 

“ My aunt darkened up the room, sir, and we have kept very quiet.” 

“Well,” looking at his watch, “he has not had his twelve hours yet ; 
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it would be a pity to disturb him. I must go to the abbey now, and 
shall not be here till three o’clock, unless there should be some m 

from you in the mean time. I have half a mind to go up and look at 
him.” 

“ Indeed, sir, as long as he sleeps I'd let him ; we have had sad work 
with him.” 

“No doubt. Where is Mrs. Creswold?” That lady just then made 
her appearance. “Our friend is still asleep, Mrs. Creswold?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I have just been in, and though I stumbled over a stool, 
he never moved. I can’t hear a breath.” 

*T’ll go up,” said the doctor. And with light footfalls, as one accus- 
tomed to sick-rooms, he ascended the stairs, followed by the landlady, 
and entered the darkened chamber. The air was close and noisome, and 
the doctor sniffed it disapprovingly. ‘“ Phew! what a smell,” he said. 

“ Yes, sir, it be very bad, surely.” 

** Has he not wakened or moved at all since last night ?” 

“No, sir; I thought I heard a stir about grey dawn this morning, and 
leaped out of bed, and came at once, but he was quite still. The room 
was stifling with the smell of that white thing you gave him yesterday to 
smell to, but he was quite fast. I must have bin dreaming of him.” 

The doctor stole to the bedside, and laid his hand on the sleeper’s 
forehead, then rapidly flung back the bed-clothes, and felt for the pul- 
sation at the wrist. He seemed to have lost all fear of arousing the 
patient now, for, with a loud exclamation, he dashed to the window, tore 
open the curtains, drew up the blind, and let in the full glory of the 
summer-day, then back ina moment to the bed. No need of further 
caution; loud voices and echoing footsteps will never wake him more; 
stiff and white, and cold as death itself, lay the wretched clay. The man 
was dead. 

Within an hour the telegraph-wires were in motion, and early the 
next forenoon Sir Joseph West reached the little country inn. At the 
inquest he deposed to the abandoned life which had lately been led by 
his step-son, and his own consequent withdrawal from all intercourse 
with him. The doctor who had attended the deceased gave his evidence 
in a few words; he and Sir Joseph had held a post-mortem examination 
of the body, with the assistance of a surgeon from Hillingdon. There had 
been inflammation of the stomach and injury to the brain sufficient to 
account for death. Yes, he had seen people recover from even a worse 
state, yet people had died from less than the diseased appearances pre- 
sented by the body. He described the symptoms of the case and his 
treatment; he had given opiates largely, as was necessary, both from the 
violence of delirium tremens, and the fact that the deceased had evidently 
been accustomed to their abuse. He had also made the patient inhale 
chloroform ; nothing else seemed to act on him in certain stages of the 
delirium. The worthy farmers who formed the coroner’s jury were 
doubtless much edified by the professional evidence, and the verdict was : 
“Died from injuries received by a fall, and aggravated by excessive 
abuse of ardent spirits.” No one remembered the two lady visitors ; 
they seemed to have passed from the minds of the witnesses, washed 
away by the excitement of this awful event. 

Sir Joseph behaved most liberally, handsomely defraying all expenses, 
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and giving orders for a quiet, respectable funeral. He could not himself 
be present at it, he said; he had urgent business in London ; but he left 
ample funds for all requirements. Dr. Marsh drove him to the train on 
his departure. 
‘ “ Was the poor fellow sensible at all ?” asked Sir Joseph, as they went 
ong. 
“ Yes, sometimes.” 
Fri dE course he must have been, or he could not have given my ad- 
“T did not get it from him, but from two ladies who came to see him 
last night.” 
“Two ladies ! who were they ?” 
“TI do not know, Sir Joseph ; they were strangers in this part of the 
county, friends of his mother’s, they said.” 
“ Ah, yes,” said Sir Joseph, with a sigh, “ she had some friends some- 
a hr here. I remember now. Poor lad! a wretched end he 
ad.” 
And that was the sole connexion madame and Sophie were supposed 
to have had with John Carnagie’s death. 


VI. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Ir was but eight o’clock in the morning when a carriage drove up to 
the gates of St. Magdalen’s, the aristocratic church of Hillingdon. An 
old, respectable-looking man alighted, handed out an old lady dressed in 
soft rich grey silk, with a white shawl and lace bonnet,j and a young 
lady with glistening white robes, covered by a long white veil, no brides- 
maids, no crowd; the affair had been capitally managed. The old man 
was the landlord of the house rented by our two ladies. He led the 
bride into the church, where Philip and an old college friend met them, 
and in a quarter of an hour Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoune came forth, entered 
their own carriage, and drove to the house which had been Sophie’s home. 
The bride hurriedly changed her dress, swallowed a glass of wine, was 
kissed and blessed by madame, and, amid the curious gaze of a crowd of 
idlers, was brought out by her husband and once more placed in the 
carriage, the door was closed, the blinds drawn down, smack went the 
whip, round went the wheels, and the happy pair were off on the first 
stage of their journey to Dover, the first stage also of their wedded lives. 
Madame edified her landlord, the cook, and Janet, by her loud lamenta- 
tions and copious tears; while the others ate a substantial lunch, and 
drank the healths of bride and bridegroom, madame was heard in the 
drawing-room above pacing to and fro, and calling aloud on her “ darling 
Sophie.” She confessed to Sophie afterwards, when the bridal pair saw 
her for a few hours on their way through Paris, that she really had felt 
a bitter pang that day, for that she must, for Sophie’s sake, leave Hil- 
lingdon without defrauding any one. The landlord of that furnished 
house must be paid his rent; the traders must all have their accounts 
settled ; and madame had so long lived precariously, and at the expense 
of others, that it caused her sincere affliction to relinquish her beloved 
prerogative. 
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In a week from the day of the wedding madame had left Hillingdon, 
the house was being cleaned down to receive new inmates, and the little 
world of the manufacturing town had found something else to wonder at 
and talk about than the marriage of the master of Fernheugh. 

Two years! Which of us dare look forward sofar? Ina world where 
all is change, who, if he could, would willingly draw the veil from the 
coming two years, and face the possible wreck of hope and happiness 
which may lie behind the merciful shadows that shroud the future from 
our on? Ay, broken friendships, lost loves, ruined projects, betrayed 
trust, may all be awaiting us in the time to come. Ah! merciful is The 
Hand which seals the issues of our fate from our eyes! Strange and 
wondrous events come about, so that one constantly hears it said, “ If any 
one had told me two years ago that such a thing were to happen, I should 
have laughed him to scorn, or thought him mad.” Nevertheless, the thing 
happens, and awakens no great astonishment, events lead so gradually up 
to it; and as with the great changes of our lives, so with our sorrows, 
could we see them afar off, our hearts would wither with the anticipation 
of the coming woe, and we should die hourly in the certainty that we 
could not survive the blow when it should fall. Happy for us we re 
know the pleasure or pain of the actual passing hour, mf we blindly dri 
on to our doom, our way so prepared for us, that when our argosies, with 
their precious freights, drift away down the shoreless sea to return to us 
no more, we can bear our burden and live. 

Had any one told Philip on his wedding-day that before two years had 

ed he should bitterly repent his marriage, with what joyous disbelief 

e would have spurned the idea. Nevertheless, so it was. Many reasons 

conduced to this state of feeling. Philip was a gentleman in grain, all 

the thousand-and-one petty refinements which go to the composition of 

civilised life, were as natural to him as the act of breathing—so natural, 

that he would never have noticed their observance ; it was their absence, 
and in his wife, which aroused him. 

Now Sophie had never been a lady, poor wretch! Her ladyhood had 
been the veriest varnish, and such varnish has no chance beneath the 
microscope of married life. How could she have been a lady? Unless 
Madame Froissignac knew the secret of her birth, no one else did ; her 
earliest recollections were of the coulisses and their equivocal company, 
where Madame Froissignac was then a star, slightly on the wane, perhaps, 
but still a star. With this woman the child had lived, now in improvident 
luxury and rioting, and again in such poverty as Bohemians, and Paris 
Bohemians, alone know; now dressed in purple and fine linen, the ad- 
mired of those who were low enough to offer incense to madame through 
a child, suspected to be more nearly related to her than was avowed. In 
another week clothed in misfitting third-hand rags, the bearer of begging 
_— taught to whine, wheedle, and sing for sous at disreputable 

3. 


é 

It will not do to dwell on. Of all the heart-sickening sights in this 
wide world, the one which must surely make the pitying angels weep is 
the spectacle of childhood, perverted from its holy innocence of evil to be 
a spectator of deeds which might well shrink back abashed by the 
ignorant wonder of youthful eyes. A varied career the child s 
with the wicked woman who had intended to make a danseuse of her 
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charge, urged thereto by the pre-eminent grace of form and motion, and 
the peculiar beauty of face possessed by Sophie; but although the girl 
had an aptitude for the pursuit, and performed regularly as fairy and 
sylph, till she reached the age of fourteen, that career was closed against 
her by a fall, which, after many months of confinement and suffering, 
left her right leg undeformed, but so weak as to be for ever incapable of 
any violent exertion. 

Both she and her protectress had violent tempers, and their little 
differences frequently rose to passages of arms, and choice mutual vitu- 
peration. In one of these encounters Sophie fled, and took refuge with 
the mistress of a millinery establishment, who, taken by the beauty of the 
girl, had offered to take her as pupil, and promote her in time to be her 
assistant. Sophie thought herself happy in this new life, for the first few 
months; but it was the bane of this unfortunate girl to be the slave of a 
perpetual craving for fresh excitement and constant variety. A weather- 
cock would have been a miracle of constancy beside Sophie, and tiring of 
regular hours and labour, she accepted Madame Froissignac’s olive branch, 
and accompanied the actress to London, where she had a three years’ en- 

gement. 

Madame had often been in England before, and was familiar with her 
phase of London life ; and here Sophie, growing sick of a nomadic exist- 
ence, was seized with a desire to become respectable. She entered as 
pupil teacher in a very low-class school, and for once—constant for several 
years to a purpose—she led a hard life of work and change, for she 
changed her home (if home it could be called) very often, and always for 
the better. Her aim was to qualify herself fora governess ; bad novels, 
French and English, had pointed out a path by which a governess, young, 
beautiful, and wary, might find fortune at her hand, to accept or reject. 

You have seen how the plot worked. At Hillingdon she had been 
invited to some parties in the families of her pupils—invited for her 
beautiful voice, and fine playing, and striking talent in the acting and 
arranging of tableaux and charades. There she had met Philip Cran- 
stoune, and the rest we know. Fallen and lost as she was, she had still 
some slumbering appreciation of good in her wrecked and darkened heart ; 
she could not but admire the honesty of purpose, the honourable mind of 
her lover, and, above all, with an admiration which was half envy, she 
appreciated the blessings of a life clear and open as the day, with nothing 
to conceal, no black passages to shut from the light of the sun, no lurid 
records to be sealed up and hidden from every eye. Such love as she could 
feel grew up out of those better instincts, and out of the intercourse 
fostered by madame. 

Now they were husband and wife. Madame was once more at home 
in Paris, living in comfort on an annuity secured to her by Philip, and 
Sophie meant to forget the past and be happy, despite fate and memory. 
She had paid a heavy price for her jewel, surely she had a right to enjoy 
it now that it was her own. 

Poor, untaught, misguided, guilty creature! her childhood and youth 
dragged in the mire, her womanhood a time of trickery and deception, 
how could she satisfy the heart and tastes of a well-born, esthetic, cul- 
tivated English gentleman? “The lust of the eye” and the halo which 
romance flings around the one beloved—perhaps also his mother’s deter- 
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mined opposition—had ripened Philip’s admiration into such love as he 
had before only read of. At first he saw no spots in his sun, but by-and- 
by he began to be angry at his own fastidiousness, which was for ever 
being offended by slight but pregnant indications that his wife and he 
brought to the common ground of matrimony habits born of widely dif- 
ferent phases of life. These may seem trivial causes to promote disunion, 
but we know all about “ the thin end of the wedge,” and it was by those 
slight signs that Philip first recognised as a fact that his wife was not an 
angel. Living as they did, now resting a week or month in one lovely 
foreign place, now in another, they were more thrown on each other’s 
society than would have been the case in England, where Philip would 
have had his pursuits as landlord and country gentleman claiming some 

rtion of his time and attention. Sophie had no sympathy with her hus- 
oe enthusiasm for what was grand or lovely in nature and art. Asa 
matter of course, she lacked the power to compare the living realities of 
the Rome and Italy of to-day with the Rome and Italy of bygone ages ; 
she had no reading, except in school-books and objectionable novels; 
she preferred a stroll through a milliner’s show-room (with her present 
ability to buy what she pleased) to the sight of the finest sculpture in 
the world, and a Paris bonnet gave her more pleasure than she could 
draw from the highest efforts of the painter’s genius. 

Disappointed on these points, Philip thought that it might be best to 
return to England and begin their home-life; but Sophie showed so 
great a repugnance to this idea, and displayed so much sullen obstinacy 
on the occasion, as must, but for Philip’s _ doe have caused their 
first quarrel. They had passed the first winter of their married life at 
Rome, and the second at Genoa, and poor Philip had found out that he 
had made a grave mistake. Sophie, too, she had jewels, fine dresses, 
India shawls, a husband who, if he no longer loved her as fondly as at 
first, was but the more eager to supply the want of his love by the fullest 
observance of all the outward tokens of the most sedulous care for her 
happiness, but, withal, the woman was miserable, captious, fretful, subject 
to fits of silent gloom and seasons of wild excitement, she alternately de- 
spised her husband as her dupe and adored him as a superior being ; alto- 
gether, the ménage was not a happy one. They went a good deal into 
society, and Mrs. Cranstoune was universally admired, but life was to her 
dry, ate, and tasteless as the apples of the Dead Sea; she had all that 
her wildest imagination had ever pictured as the summit of human en- 
joyment, and it was all worthless. 

They had been two years married when her health began to fail. 
Philip’s care and tenderness were unfailing, and all that money and skill 
could do for her was done. All was of no avail ; she seemed to have no 
disease, but every day she wasted and pined. 

“We will go home, Sophie,” Philip said one day. ‘ You will get 
well at home.” 

“T am willing,” she answered. “TI shall be glad to be there.” 

“ Why did you not tell me so, dearest ?” 

“I did not know what reason to give for my change of mind.” 

“J should have asked for none. I am too much pleased with the fact 
of your wishing it to cavil with the why.” 

“I have wished it these two months.”’ 
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“ Ever since you have been ill! Probably it has been that wish that 
has made you ill.” 

“No, Philip. If I should die——” 

** Nonsense, love! All will be right when we get home.” 

Philip lost no time; much of his first love came back as he tended his 
sick wife, whose ailment had come on suddenly, yet seemed so obstinate 
in resisting all the efforts of her physicians. For more than two months 
she had never appeared in public, and seemed to dread the very thought 
of it. Philip gladly spent much of his time with her ; he read or talked 
to her as she chose, but her interest was difficult to arouse, and she 
seemed always in a nervous flutter when he returned after an absence 
even of an hour or two. 

“ Have you heard any news? Have you made any new acquaint- 
ances ?”? were questions perpetually on her lips. 

Within a few days of that fixed for the commencement of their home- 
ward journey, the English physician at Rome who attended Sophie told 
Philip a fact which seemed to account satisfactorily for all the nervous- 
ness and variableness of health and spirits which had so afflicted the 
patient. He advised the return home as a most desirable measure, and 
by short and easy stages. The land journey was accomplished in safety, 
the sea passage was no less auspicious, and once again in his own home, 
Philip felt more closely drawn to the wife who was soon to be the mother 
of his child, and who in this land, where he numbered scores of relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances, had no friend or protector save himself. 

All the loyalty of his fine nature rose up to respond to the appeal, and 
Sophie revived slightly in the sunshine of his happiness and love, but with 
the novelty of her position the momentary brightening disappeared, and, 
as the months wore on, her medical attendant began to be anxious for 
her safety. At last the hour of doom came. A wild, sobbing, January 
blast came moaning round the old house. 

The snow came floating softly against the windows, and muffled the 
sound of wheels as the doctor’s carriage drew up before the steps of 
Fernheugh. The owner of the carriage was with the nurse, shut up in 
the chamber where Sophie lay, but a greater man than the provincial 
doctor had been telegraphed for to London, and the country doctor had 
ordered his own carriage to bring the great man from the train. Poor 
Philip! he sat alone in the dining-room, listening to the wind without, 
and the muffled sounds in his wife’s room above. It was a wild, mourn- 
ful night—a night he never forgot—never, through all his after life. 

I believe nothing is ever forgotten. It may be overlaid by more recent 
and startling experiences, but there it is, ready to start to life some day. 
But there are things in life which are so burned into our hearts by suffer- 
ing, that no after years of joy or sorrow can ever obliterate the scar they 
have left. This night was such a time to Philip. 

After what seemed a weary waiting, both doctors came to him. 

“Mrs. Cranstoune was in a precarious state. Would he object to 
chloroform?” 

“ Object to it! he would consent to anything which might give her a 
chance for life, or lessen the suffering of her passage to death. But he 
must see her first.” 

“Oh, certainly! No possible objection. She was very quiet.” 
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Philip went up to her. She lay on her lace-bordered pillows, with a 
darkly-flushed face and haggard eye. 

“* My dearest, are you better?” he said, his true, tender heart speaking 
in his voice. 

“ Better! Philip, send them away; I am dying. Don’t let them 
give me chloroform. I heard them whispering about it.” 

“Tt will relieve you. My own, they know best.” 

“Tl not take it. Philip, it is no use; it is all over with me in this 
world and the next. Nothing can save me. Send them away. I must 
speak to you before I die.” 

In vain the doctors urged the vital importance of every second. The 
patient’s excitement became so great that they yielded to her wish, and 
she was left alone with her husband. 

“ Philip!’ she began at once, “I wish I could die without telling you 
what I have got to say, but I cannot. Do not be sorry for me or my 
baby. If I had lived, I should have brought misery and disgrace on you. 
I have had no chance to be good, never, never, till I became your wife, 
and then it was too late. If I had not been weighed down by crime, I 
might have been a good and happy woman as your wife, but, waking or 
sleeping, I had always fear and horror in my heart.” 

* My darling!” he said, thinking her delirious, ‘ do not excite your- 
self. i do not care to hear-anything of that kind. You are my dear 
wife, and shall, please God, live with me many happy years.” 

“ No, no, I am not deceived ; I know it is coming. Philip, I had a 
lover whom I never loved, but whom I should have married for money 
and position, had I not known that he could not hold either very long, 
so low were his habits, and tastes, so profligate his whole life. His 
mother, too, bribed me. Oh, my head! my head! Everything is in 
confusion. He found out something about me; what, I do not know, 
but he threatened to tell you. It was just before our marriage he was 
ill, and I stole into his room where he was sleeping, and I killed him. 
There was chloroform on the table.” She rose up in the bed, her thin 
face white, save for two burning spots on her cheeks. “TI can tell you 
no more. She knows all. Madame. Philip, don’t curse me, don’t go 
away ; you will not have long to wait.” 

Philip had no idea of going away. He thought her words the wildest 
delirium of fever, and he tried to soothe her with the utmost gentleness, 
but in vain ; her voice rose to a sharp cry, she struggled convulsively in 
his grasp, and just then the two doctors re-entered. 

“This must end at once,” said the London doctor, decisively. “ There 
is no more time to be lost. It is imperatively necessary that the chloro- 
form should be at once administered.” 

And, despite the struggles and cries of the wretched woman, in ten 
minutes she lay still and senseless. - 

When the grey morning light broke over the snow it stole through 
closed blinds into a white, fireless chamber, where, dead and cold, lay a 
woman with a tiny baby beside her. Many weeks after, the housekeeper 
brought Philip a handful of papers, which she had found in the pocket of 
a white evening dress which had belonged to her late mistress. It was 
the dress which Sophie had put off on the evening of her journey to the 
country inn, and the papers were John Carnagie’s letter and a rough 
pencil draft of Sophie’s answer. Sophie had never afterwards worn the 
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dress, and Philip had given it, with some others, to the housekeeper. 
The young widower had, until the discovery of those papers, wholly dis- 
believed his unfortunate wife’s last confession, which, in his ignorance of 
collateral facts, was quite unintelligible to him; but those letters startled 
him to a horrible fear that her last words had been all too true. The 
thought so jenn his life as to swallow up almost entirely his grief for 
his wife’s death, and unable long to endure his distracting fears, he 
started for Paris, where Madame Froissignac had established herself. 
Coming unexpectedly and unannounced on that lady, he found her, who 
had hitherto enjoyed perfect health, choking with bronchitis, and in abject 
terror at the approach of death. She was surrounded by her priest, her 
physician, her maid, and a seur de charité. All the trappings of deceit 
and vanity were torn aside, and the miserable naked soul, black with the 
misdeeds of an ill-spent life, weighed down with the ruin of many a life 
as well as her own, cowered shivering in the icy shadow of the grave. 
Things pure and holy, at which she had mocked for years, confronted 
her now in all their terrible reality, and the news of Sophie’s death 
seemed the culminating stroke of fate. The miserable old sinner had 
been ill for many weeks, and her maid had kept back from her the letter 
the black border of which was significant of disaster. Thus the tidings 
fell on her like a thunder-stroke, and in her sorrow she revealed that 
Sophie had been her own child. What passed at that interview between 
Philip and the dying woman no one ever heard, but it is probable that 
in the excess of her remorse and grief the wretched creature revealed 
enough to darken the young man’s life for ever. 

Fernheugh was let for a long term of years, and its master left Eng- 
land for ever, as he intended. | 

The idea of wandering through the countries in which he had travelled 
with his dead wife was inexpressibly painful to him, as was also the cer- 
tainty of meeting amongst the hordes of travelling English former friends 
and acquaintances, or, at least, people who had heard of him and his ill- 
assorted marriage. Philip’s restless avoidance of such encounters took 
him to lands out of the regular beaten track of sight-seers, and his once 
brown hair was white before he returned to his ancient home, to find 
that the shame and sorrow, which had been an ever-present burden to 
him, had been washed from the minds and memories of others by the 
ceaseless current of more personally interesting events. 

In the evening of his life he again married—married a woman who, 
for his sake, had refused many another lover. His wife was the M 
Anstruther for whom he had had a boy’s pe which would probably 
have ripened into the one love of his life, had not his mother’s influence 
come between them. Second marriages are usually failures, and Philip’s 
first had resulted in such a wreck of all that was best and brightest in his 
life—his youth, and that of Mary, were so much things of the past—and 
life, under any circumstances, is so different a rm before and after 
fifty—that no very rapturous happiness was to be looked fox. in this 


union; but his second wife was a good and true woman, who from her 
girlhood had loved only him, and under her influence Philip’s moody, 
absorbed melancholy gradually gave place to a quiet, serene content. 
The bright morning and glad noontide had ended in an evening of storm 
and ruin, but a calm and peaceful twilight came “ with healing on its 
wings” before ¢hat night which knows no morn on earth. 
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A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


THERE is an expressive phrase in use with children, when, flushed with 
an exultant sense of exclusive ownership, they call a thing their “ very 
own.” It rejoices them to be consciously, and confessedly, absolute pro- 
prietors. Their personalty is real property. The object in possession 
may be a mere trifle; a bit of cast-off finery, or a broken toy; but in 
the fact that it has been made over to them, conveyed to them, authori- 
tatively recognised as theirs, and henceforth to be unconditionally theirs 
by fee simple—consists a feeling of complacent pride, combined with a 
growing fondness for this their very own—their own particular. 

Identical with this cherished sense of proprietorship is Touchstone’s 
self-assertion as lord and master of Audrey. That most courtly of 
Shakspearean jesters is half ashamed of himself, perhaps, in having taken 
to wife so uncouth a rustic. She is hardly presentable to the dukes and 
nobles with whom he associates. He feels this when introducing her to 
them, and deprecates adverse criticism on their part, while privately 
nudging and whispering the ungainly damsel to ‘bear her body more 
seeming,” and not look so consummate a boor. Still, there is gratifica- 
tion in his regarding her as his very own. No court beauty, granted ; 
not one of the three Graces, or of the nine Muses. Audrey is a female 
oaf, lout, clodhopper, of the roughest grain. But for all that, Touch- 
stone has made her his own, and evinces a proper partiality accord- 
ingly. 

So, to the Duke and his companions in the Forest of Arden, Touch- 
stone’s introduction of Audrey is: “ A poor virgin, Sir, an ill-favoured 
thing, Sir, but mine own.”* 

Sua regina regi placet, Juno Jovi, says Plautus. And if Jupiter is 
leased with Juno because she is his own, swa,—so is Jack with Jill, 
ohn Thomas with Sarah Anne, Touchstone with Audrey. An ill- 

favoured thing, may be; and that’s a pity; but still, his own. Meus 
mihi suus cuigue est carus, says Plautus, in another place. 

Touchstone’s phrase was a favourite quotation with Sir Walter Scott, 
as readers of his Life may have noticed. Leslie the painter supplies a 
corroborative example, in his delightful autobiography. Scott wished 
that for a background to the portrait Leslie was taking of him, Thomas 
the Rhymer’s Glen, one of his favourite haunts, should be introduced ; 
and he took the artist accordingly to see the spot. “The glen was 
beautiful,” writes the latter; “and as he rested himself in his favourite 
seat near a little succession of waterfalls, he said, with a strong emphasis 
of satisfaction on the two last words, ‘a poor thing, but mine own.’ ”+ 
The phrase appears to have been in use too with the author of “The 
Rent Day” and “ Black-eyed Susan,”—who of domestic drama was wont 
to say, “ A poor thing—but mine own.” 


* As You Like It, Act. V. Sc. 4. + Memoir of C. R. Leslie, vol. i. p. 90. 
t Life of Douglas Jerrold, p. 79. 
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The pride of Mrs. Stowe’s Tiff in a singularly composite waggon, of 
his own construction, is typical enough: the body consisting of a long 
acking-box—the wheels all odd ones—the shafts, hickory poles—ihe 
Sean of old ropes—the horse, a gaunt and one-eyed “object.” But 
no millionnaire, we are assured, ever enjoyed his luxuriously-cushioned 
coach with half the relish of Tiff’s exultation in his home-made equipage. 
“Tt was the work of his hands, the darling of his heart, the delight of 
his eyes. To be sure, like other mortal darlings, it was to be admitted 
that it had its weak points and failings”* (for instance, the wheels would 
now and then come off, the shafts get loose, or the harness break ;) —but 
so had Audrey: a poor virgin, sir; an ill-favoured thing, sir; but—and 
there may be much virtue in a but, as well as many disappointments— 
but, Touchstone’s own. Tiff’s partiality is only a parallel passage to the 
poet’s couplet about 


——one whose story serves at least to show 
Men loved their own productions long ago.+ 


Not that they always adopt Touchstone’s modest tone of deprecation. 
Some people’s geese are all swans, and they will allow of no trace of a 
Michaelmas fowl about their peerless bipeds. It is one of the truisms so 
fluently enunciated and so copiously illustrated by A. K. H. B., that 
most human beings fancy themselves, and all their belongings, to be 
quite different from all other beings, and the belongings of all other 
beings. “I heard an old lady, whose son is a rifleman, and just like all 
the other volunteers of his corps, lately declare that on the occasion of a 
certain grand Review her Tom looked so entirely different from all the 
rest. No doubt he did to her, poor old lady, for > was her own.”{ 

Even Scott’s Antiquary—caustic, sarcastic, satirical Monkbarns— 
though shrewd and acute enough in estimating the variety of plans 
formed by others, has a very natural, though rather disproportioned, 

od opinion of the importance of those which originate with himself :§ 

ence the fond stress he lays on the completion, by his young friend 
Lovel, of an epic to be called “Caledonia”—the suggestion merely of 
the name and subject being due to himself; but that suffices to enlist his 
paternal pride in its completion: a poor thing, perchance, when (by 
Lovel) completed,—but, as regards the original idea and planning of it, 
Mr. Oldbuck’s very own. 

The author of “* Adam Bede” makes the Miller on the Floss ask an 
opinion of his friend Mr. Riley, as to the best schoolmaster to send his 
boy to; and though Mr. Riley has in reality no opinion to give on such 
a subject, yet he takes upon him to recommend a certain Mr. Stelling— 
and having recommended him, takes great pride and interest in the 
nomination. The philosophy of all this is sagaciously expounded by the 
novelist: Riley’s friend Tulliver had asked him for an opinion; it is 
always chilling in friendly intercourse to say you have no opinion to 
give: and if you deliver an opinion at all, it is mere stupidity not to do 


* Dred, ch. xxii. + Cowper, Progress of Error. 

t “But the irritating thing was that the old lady wished it to be admitted that 
Tom’s superiority was an actual fact, equally patent to the eyes of all mankind.” 
—Leisure Hours in Town: Concerning Things Slowly Learnt. 

§ See “ The Antiquary,” ch. xvi. 
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it with an air of conviction and well-founded knowledge. ‘ You make 
it your own in uttering it, and naturally get fond of it. Thus, Mr. 
Riley . . . had no sooner recommended Stelling than he began to think 
with admiration of a man recommended on such high authority, and would 
soon have gathered so warm an interest on the subject, that if Mr. Tul- 
liver had in the end declined to send Tom to Stelling, Mr. Riley would 
have thought him a thoroughly pig-headed fellow.”* 

Lord Cockburn, in his life of Jeffrey, comments on the “ ludicrous and 
miserable weakness,” proceeding generally he considers from “ pro- 
fessional selfishness,” which drives some counsel to identify themselves 
with every client, and to fancy that truth and justice are always on their 
side.t The cause may be in itself a poor one; but to them it becomes 
all-important from the moment they have professionally made it their 
own. 

When Mr. Howitt’s “ highly scientific’’ gentleman came to the con- 
clusion, so far in favour of Spiritualism, that there is a mysterious power 
running through and affecting all nature, and productive of spirit-rapping 
phenomena,—he called this occult force Mary Jane, out of compliment, 
as supposed, to some dear female friend, and in so doing claimed it as in 
some sort a discovery and property of his own. One of the reviews 
that quizzed this gentleman’s eureka and nomenclature, remarked, justly 
enough, that the appellation of Mary Jane not only showed a very slight 
respect for the Spirit of the Universe, but also showed that the philosopher 
thought he might very fairly appropriate to himself, and mark with the 
stamp of household property, a great power in nature which he himself 
had, or thought he had, discovered. And the reviewer added, that this 
turn for going a little way into deep things and then coming to some little 
conclusion which pleases and attracts because it seems personal to its 
framer, is one that prevails widely in the British isles. “ In religion, in 
politics, in political economy, there is an endless crop of people who go 
just far enough into the subject to have an opinion which they themselves 

ve formed, and who then give it out to the world as peculiarly theirs, 
and find unfailing happiness in doing this to the end of their days. They 
are practically indifferent to its relation to other opinions, and are not 
anxious to see whether it has not long ago been anticipated and rejected. 
It is theirs, and so they love it and sti¢k to it.”+t 

Hazlitt, in one of his innumerable essays, in which he seldom failed to 
have a fling at Coleridge and others his old associates, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred,—tells of a “long tirade” uttered by S. ‘T. C., soon after 
his return from Italy, about the amazement of the Italians at the gulli- 
bility of the English nation in admiring Master Betty, and for one 
moment supposing that a boy could act the characters of men without 
any of their knowledge, their experience, or their passions. Some of the 
company to whom de monologue of De Staél thus discoursed, made some 
faint resistance, but in vain. Anon, however, Coleridge changed the 
subject, and began what Hazlitt calls a “laboured eulogy” on some pro- 


* The Mill on the Floss, ch. iii. 

t Of one distinguished advocate Lord Cockburn says: “ Every consideration 
was lost in eagerness for the client, whose merit lay in this, that he has relied 
upon me, John Clerk.”—Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 202; ii. p. 240. 

} Saturday Review, vol. xvi. p. 245. 
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mising youth, the son of an English artist, whom he had met in Italy, 
and who had wandered all over the Campagna with him;—this boy’s 
talents, he assured the company, were the admiration of all Rome, and 
his early designs had almost all the grace and purity of Raphael’s. At 
last some one interrupted the panegyric, by saying a little impatiently, 
“Why, just now you would not let us believe our own eyes and ears 
about young Betty, because you have a theory against premature talents; 
and now you start a boy phenomenon, that nobody knows anything about 
but yourself—a young artist that, you tell us, is to rival Raphael This 
brusque objector must surely, from the manner of him, have been Hazlitt 
himself ; who, at any rate, goes on to observe, that the truth is, we like 
to have something to admire ourselves, as well as to make other people 
gape and stare at ; but then it must be a discovery of our own, an idol of 
our own making and setting up :*—if others stumble on the discovery 
before us,—why, then it is a very poor thing, being not our own. 

In this respect, as in so many others, men are but children of a larger 
growth. Let Dr. Wolcott illustrate the remark with which this paper 
commenced : 


Thus have I seen a child with smiling face 
A little daisy in the garden place, 

And strut in triumph round its favourite flower ; 
Gaze on the leaves with infant admiration, 
Thinking the flower the finest in the nation, 

And pay a visit to it every hoar. 


Then, staring round, all wild for praises panting, 
Tell all the world it was its own sweet planting ; 
And boast away, too happy elf, 
How that it found the daisy all itself. 


Quite in his own style was Benvenuto Cellini’s address to certain 
visitors to his studies—including a cardinal, and more than one potent 
signor: “ Gentlemen,” the superb Florentine says that he said, “ do but 
consider of what importance the sons of kings and emperors are, and 
what a wonderful splendour and emanation of the Godhead is conspicuous 
in them; yet ask but a poor humble shepherd which he has the greatest 
love and affection for, these children of emperors and kings or his own ; 
he will, doubtless, answer you that he loves his own offspring best: in 
like manner, I have a strong paternal affection for the child of my own 
begetting ; so that the first model I intend to show you, most revered 
patron, shall be my own work and invention.” 

Take a very ordinary bunch of grapes, as an Essayist on the sweeten- 
ing of sour ones has remarked,—take even a bunch of grapes which ap- 
pears sour on a cursory glance: look at it carefully for a good while, 
with the sense that it is your own; and it will sweeten before your eyes. 
“ You pass a seedy little country-house, looking like a fourth-rate farm- 
house: you think and possibly say (if the man who lives in it be a friend 
of your own) that it is a wretched hole. The man who lives in it has 
very likely persuaded himself that it is a very handsome and attractive 


* Table-talk Essays: On Patronage and Puffing. 
+ Peter Pindar’s Poems: Brother Peter to Brother Tom. 
} Life of Benvenuto Cellini, book iii. ch. ii. 
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place.” It comes of a kindly dispensation that, after this sort, a sensible 
man’s own grapes appear sweet to him, though sour to everybody else; 
and to nobody sourer than to himself, before they became his own.* Dr. 
Holmes’s Professor professes to hold any man cheap of whom nothing 
stronger can be said than that all his geese are swans. For his part, 
Nature has so far enriched him, that he cannot own so much as a duck 
without seeing in it as pretty a swan as ever swam the basin in the 
garden of the Luxembourg. 

Colonel Whyte Melville has a theory of his own whereby to explain 
the philosophy of Beauty and the Beast. Beauty and the Beast is so 
every-day an occurrence, he declares, that he can scarce believe the story 
to be a fable. You go to the altar unhesitatingly, he tells mesdames, 
with some monster whom his fellow-men cannot look upon without loath- 
ing. ‘ You not only marry him, I could forgive you that, but you love, 
and coax, and prize the wretch, and make him happy ever afterwards. I 
sometimes think this strange predilection originates in the instinctive 
jealousy and love of appropriation so remarkable in the sex.” In other 
words, Beauty thinks nobody else will care to interfere with Bruin, and 
it is pleasant to have even a beast all to herself. A brute merely; a 
poor beast of a fellow; but her very, very own. 

Much the same kind of philosophy may be said to underlie Burns’s 
amatory stanza : 

She is not the fairest, although she is fair ; 

O’ nice education but sma’ is her share ; 

Her parentage humble as humble ean be ; 

But I loe the dear lassie because she loes me.f 


And the charm of being one’s very own is indirectly asserted in the 
avowal of pain caused by doubt on that question, where in one of the 
prettiest of his love-songs, words and music both, the peasant-poet sings 
and says, 


Wistfully I look and languish 
In that bonnie face o’ thine; 

And my heart it stounds wi’ anguish 
Lest my wee thing be na mine.§ 


The popular author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” makes Ninian 
Greme very proud of his fair little ward, Hope Ansted—albeit himself 
“‘the humblest man alive.” It was so pleasant, we read, to see this 
young mind and simple heart expand like a flower, and to know that his 
patient influence had effected all. “‘ No wonder I like the child,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘She is to me as the plants which I rear in my garden. 
That poor rose-tree, for instance, which I found growing so wild and un- 
sightly, and grafted it, and made it the best rose on the lawn—lI like it 
best of all. It is my Hope Ansted.”|| The pleased sense of garden pro- 
prietorship is one of the common-places of human life, from infancy 
onwards; Mrs. Southey (Caroline Bowles) is one of its familiar ex- 
positors : 

* A. K.H. B., “Of the Sudden Sweetening of Certain Grapes.” 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Burns’s Songs, Yon Wild Mossy Mountains. 
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The Head of the Family, ch. vi. 
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Full oft I pause with reminiscent eye 

Upon the little spot of border-ground 

Once called ‘ my garden.’ Proud accession that 
To territorial right and power supreme! 

To right possessive, the exclusive mine 

So soon asserted, e’en by infant tongue.* 


(The lady-like italics are all the lady’s own.) 

At the age of childhood, as a masterly essayist has observed, the sense 
of possession is so sweet, and yet so short-lived, that it finds ample in- 
dulgence in the mere act of purchase and temporary holding in charge 
—that act of holding in the hand, and being able to say mine, for ever 
so short a space, by which alone the sense of possession can be tested in 
its full perfection. ‘‘ What, in fact, is a landed estate to a man of 
middle age, or a few thousands in the Three per Cents., or even a balance 
at his banker’s, haunted as all are by liabilities, compared with the 
actual sensible touch and clasp by two infant hands of a thing just 
chosen and paid for with one’s own pocket-money ?”’+ 

Again, in an essay on Cheerfulness,—a disposition which, when real 
and lasting, throws its own hue upon things, though seeing them in exact 
shape and proportion,—the writer observes that one of its secrets is to 
esteem everything the better for the fact of possession. “ All the cheer- 
ful people we know think the better of a thing for being their own; dis- 
paragement is altogether alien to this temper, unless of things obviously 
beyond reach.” 

Again, in an essay on Our Household Goods, discussing the zsthetic 
uses of furniture even in the homeliest room, the writer observes by the 
way, that, happily, the feeling of ownership is strongest under the imme- 
diate survey of the senses, and that the things always under the eye, 
always within the grasp, always subject to treatment, are property in a 
stricter meaning than can attach to any one of a rich man’s countless 
possessions.§ We are rightly said to respect the imagination which can 
invest movables with life, and can establish an actual community of 
mind with inanimate things: the appraiser’s valuation has nothing to do 
with the worth of a poor woman’s well-kept knick-nacks: they constitute 
to the owner and part creator of them a right to feel herself somebody ; 
and to her they are, to all intents and purposes, wealth. 

Adam Smith’s denunciation of the “ masters of mankind,” who, for a 
pair of diamond buckles, perhaps, or for something as frivolous and as 
useless, exchanged the maintenance, or, what is the same thing, the price 
of the maintenance of a thousand men for a year, and with it the whole 
weight and authority which it could give them,—incidentally illustrates 
an unamiable phase of the same feeling. ‘The buckles were to be all 
their own. . . . This difference was perfectly decisive.’’|| 

Charles Lamb was right when he said that one cannot make a pet of a 
book that everybody reads. But, as Hartley Coleridge works out the 
proposition, a book that nobody has read but one’s self, and perhaps half 
a dozen of one’s particular friends, becomes part of one’s personalty— 


* The Birthday, a Poem, p. 41. 
Essay on Presents, in vol. xvii. of the Saturday Review. 
“ Cheerfulness,” ibid., p. 496. § Vol. xviii. p. 179. 
|| Wealth of Nations, book iii. ch. iv. 
VOL, LVIII. 2T 
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“bone of my bone.” Sir William Jones, accordingly, “ equalled Ferdusi 
to Homer, and thought the Sacontala worthy of Euripides, Racine, or 
Shakspeare. Probably Dr. Bowring thinks the Russian anthology supe- 
rior to the Greek.”* 

It is characteristic of Lewis the Eleventh, in relation to his favourite 
agents and officers of state, that he liked those only whom he had himself 
created, and who but for him were nothing. ‘To please him,” writes 
the most picturesque if also the most eccentric of French historians, “ it 
behoved to be nothing ; that out of this nothing he might make a man, 
a thing of his own.”+ 

The sense of ownership—to quote an aphorism by Mr. Helpst—is so 
delightful, that men become proud of their foibles and vices ; and, some- 
times, even of their personal defects. 

- Touchstone’s philosophy in the matter of Audrey is common to all 
nations, however polyglot versions of its import might vary inter se.— 
The Doctor’s wife, in Miss Braddon’s story of that ilk, sets to work 
copying the super-sublime verses of Roland Lansdell, and translates 
them into bad French. They were very difficult, we are told: “how 
was she to render even such a simple sentence as ‘ My own Clotilde ?” 
She tried such elocutions as ‘Ma propre Clotilde, ‘ Ma Clotilde 
particuliére ;’ but she. doubted if they were quite academically correct.”§ 
Either phrase might have better expressed, perhaps, the private pro- 
prietorship on which Touchstone plumed himself, than the idiomatic 
sentimentalism of Clotilde’s claimant. A shrewd inquirer into the phi- 
losophy of Touchstone’s text, observes, by the way, that a just percep- 
tion of faults and blemishes hidden from their possessors is the cause of a 
good deal of the inconstancy that gets called the hardest names: true 
constancy can see and yet be faithful, but often at an unknown expense. 
“ We should augur ill for Touchstone’s constancy, even if he himself had 
betrayed no suspicions, because he saw Audrey exactly as she was—‘ A 
_ thing, but my own.’ He had the sense of possession, but he regarded 

er with too critical an eye, or rather, which is more fatal still, with the 
eye of the critic to whom he introduced her.”’|| But this is perhaps a 
subtlety tending to digression: to return to illustrations of a plain-sail- 
ing sort. 

When Mr. Hawthorne visited the Earl of Leicester’s Hospital, at 
Warwick, and interested himself so benignly in the ways and means of 
its old and liveried Twelve Brethren, a sense of their sense of dependence 
marred his enjoyment of the survey; and it ‘was a relief to him, in this 
respect, to enter the vegetable garden, with its twelve small, separate 
patches allotted to “the individual brethren, who cultivate them at their 
own judgment and by their own labour; and their own beans and cauli- 
flowers,” he remarks, “ have a better flavour, I doubt not, than if they 
had received them directly from the dead hand of the Earl of Leicester, 
like the rest of their food.”"{ Each several stalk of greenstuff might in 
itself be a poor thing, but it was the poor Brother’s own. 


* Ignoramus on the Fine Arts, part ii. 

{ Michelet, Histoire de France, t. v. 1. xiii. ch. ii. 

+ A series of aphorisms from whose pen appeared anonymously in 1848. 

§ The Doctor’s Wife, ch. xiv. || Essays on Social Subjects: Constancy. 
¥ Our Old Home, vol. i. p. 128, 
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Dr. Bucknill, of the Devon Lunatic Asylum, in advocating the system 
of placing the patients in detached buildings, observes of the so-called 
cottages attached to that institution: “‘ These cottages are much pre- 
ferred to the wards by the patients themselves, and permission to reside 
in them is muc’: coveted.” A writer in the Quarterly Review, adopting 
the same view, and therefore condemning the Colney Hatch system, 
urges the infinite superiority for the lunatics of the smallest cottage to 
the formal monotony of cheerless wards; and incidentally remarks how 
far greater an interest a patient would undoubtedly feel in peeling his 
own potatoes for the pot, and in boiling his own bit of bacon, than in re- 
ceiving them ready cooked.* 

John Constable said, proudly, but not without cause shown for his 
pride, ‘ Whatever may be thought of my art, it is my own, and I would 
rather possess a freehold, though but a cottage, than live in a palace 


belonging to another.”’+ English Landscape was Constable’s cottage,— 
and his very own. 


Propria domus omnium optima, says the Latin proverb: one’s own 
house is the best of all, simply because it is one’s own. To Thestylis 
that binds the sheaves, as to Boaz that owns the broad acres, there’s no 
place like home,—his home. Mr. Boyd moralises on the instinctive 
desire there is in human nature to possess some portion of the earth’s 
surface. ‘ You look with indescribable interest at an acre of ground that 
is your own. There is something quite remarkable about your own trees. 
You have a sense of property in the sunset over your own hills.”{ One 


may apply the stanzas of the Laureate, as to the interest felt in working 
one’s own bit of ground : 


And I must work thro’ months of toil, 
And years of cultivation, 
Upon my proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 
Tl take the showers as they fall, 
I will not vex my bosom: 
Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom.$ 


My proper patch—there is the key-note. A patch, but property ; and 
that property, mine. A poor thing, but mine own. And therefore to 
be made better, to be made. more of ; according to political economists, 
to be made the very most of, because one’s very own. Adam Smith 
remarks, that a small proprietor, who knows every part of his little terri- 
tory, views it with all the affection which property, especially small pro- _ 
perty, naturally inspires, and who upon that account naturally takes plea- 
sure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of all im- 
provers the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most success- 
ful.|| ‘The especial affection inspired by small property has often been 


* See Quarterly Review, 1857; Art., Lunatic Asylums. 
Life and Letters of John Constable,R.A. 1844. 
{ Recreations of a Country Parson: Concerning Country Houses and Country 


e. 
i Tennyson’s Poems, Amphion. 
Wealth of Nations, book iii. ch. iv. ‘ 
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noticed. Extent of ownership, observes the Essayist on Social Subjects, 
takes away from the pleasures of ownership quite as much as it adds: 
the nobleman seldom has the greatest of all the pleasures of ownership— 
that of himself creating something. “ He is obliged to work continually 
by deputy. He does not know the delight with which a poor man digs 
and trains his little border.”” And the Essayist noway exaggerates in 
asserting, that there is more keen satisfaction in laying out one of those 
odd little black plots that back up a suburban villa, than in gazing on 
the labours of twenty gardeners—all in your pay—at Chatsworth or 
Blenheim.* So, from his own Country Parson experience, does 
A. K. H. B. contend that there is a peculiar comfort and interest about 
a little place, which vanishes with increasing magnitude and magnificence. 
And he calls it a law of all healthy minds, that what is one’s own has an 
attraction for one’s self far beyond that possessed by much finer things 
which belong to another. “ A man with one little country abode, may 
have more real delight in it, than a duke has in his wide demesnes. In- 
deed, I heartily pity a duke with half a score of noble houses. He can 
never have a home feeling in any one of them.”t Elsewhere again, the 
same discourser, but “concerning” another topic, asks if it can be sup- 
posed that a rich man, sitting in his sumptuous library, all oak and 
morocco, glittering backs of splendid volumes, lounges a sofas of every 
degree, all which he has “ merely paid for,” has half the enjoyment that 
Robinson Crusoe had when he looked round his cave with its rude shelves 
and bulkheads, its clumsy arm-chair and its rough pottery, all contrived 
and made by his own hands? ‘“ Now the poor cottager has a good deal 
of the Robinson Crusoe enjoyment; something of the pleasure which 
Sandford and Merton felt when they had built and thatched their house, 
and then sat within it, gravely proud and happy, while the pelting shower 
came down but could not reach them.” 

Adam Smith’s incidental plea for peasant proprietors has been sup- 
ported, and enlarged upon, by political economists, not a few, continental 
and English,—most especially, and most elaborately, perhaps, by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. Sismondi maintains the peasant proprietor to be of 
all cultivators the one who gets most from the soil, and of all cultivators 
the happiest.§ Mr. Howitt, describing the rudeness of the implements 
in use with the Rhenish peasantry, and the inferiority of their ploughing, 
yet shows that under the “ invigorating influence of the feelings of pro- 
prietorship, they make up for the imperfections of their apparatus by the 
intensity of their application.|| They labour hard, he says, early and 
late, because they feel that they are labouring for themselves. “ The 
English peasant is so cut off from the idea of property, that he comes 
habitually to look upon it as a thing from which he is warned off by the 
laws of the large proprietors, and becomes, in consequence, spiritless, 
purposeless.”” Arthur Young, who was a staunch opposer of the policy 
favoured by these citations, freely testified, nevertheless, to the impulse 
given to agricultural labour abroad by a sense of proprietorship. His 


* Essay on Equality. ¢ Recreations of a Country Parson, p. 196. 

t Concerning Tidiness. § Studies in Political Economy, § iii. 

|| Rural and Domestic Life of Germany.—Cited in Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy, book ii. ch. vi. § 4. 
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are the italics in the extracts that follow: “Such a knot of active hus- 
bandmen . . . turn their rocks into scenes of fertility, because I suppose 
their own.”* ‘The magic of property turns sand to gold.”t (This 
refers to some poor cottage property on the Dunes, near Dunkirk,—with 
garden ground of “ most wretched blowing dune sand, naturally as white 
as snow, but improved by industry.””) Of another district he reports : 
* An activity has been here, that has swept away all difficulties before it, 
and has clothed the very rocks with verdure. It would be a disgrace to 
common sense to ask the cause; the enjoyment of property must have 
done it.”{ The metayer, Sismondi writes, lives on his metairie as his 
inheritance, loving it with affection, labouring incessantly to improve it, 
—knowing it in its details with a minuteness which the feeling of pro- 
perty can alone give. It is, in the Laureate’s phrase, his proper pateh— 
proper, in the grammatical and the legal sense ; and even so ill-favoured 
a thing as Audrey could become dear to court-bred Touchstone, as being 
his very own. 

Happy they that can create a rose-tree, or erect a honeysuckle—that 
can watch the brood of a hen, or see a fleet of their own ducklings 
launch into the water: so exclaims Gray the poet, in a letter from 
London, and adds: “ It is with a sentiment of envy I speak of it, who 
shall never have even a thatched roof of my own, nor gather a straw- 
berry but in Covent Garden.”§ Wordsworth glorifies in verse the 
humble cottage whither he brought his bride, in its little nook of moun- 
tain-ground ; bidding it a temporary (au revoir) farewell, in eight grace- 
ful stanzas, when he went to bring her to it as her future home: 


We go for one to whom ye will be dear ; 
And she will prize this bower, this Indian shed, 
Our own contrivance, building without peer! || 


The poet’s complacency differed in degree, but not ir kind, from that of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, when he gave as a reason for preferring one of his 
seats above all the others, that all the ground within view of it was his 
own. 

Few who have passed the same age without a “settlement,” but will 
sympathise with Gibbon’s repeated avowal, in his personal memoirs, that 
on finding himself thirty and upwards, he began to feel the desire of 
having a house of his own. In a letter from his place in Lausanne, in 
1789, he writes to the most intimate of his correspondents: “I feel 
(perhaps it is foolish), but I feel that this little paradise will please me 
still more when it is absolutely my own.”] Years before, he had exulted, 
in a letter to the same correspondent’s lady-wife, in having got from a 
country visit back to Bentinck-street, “and am now comfortably seated 
in my library, in my own easy-chair, and before my own fire; a style 
which you understand, though it is unintelligible to your lord.”** “ For 
my own part,” he writes again, a year or two later, after another visiting 


* Arthur Young’s Travels in France, vol. i. p. 50. ¢ Ibid., p. 88. 
t Ibid., p. 51. § Gray to Dr. Wharton, 1761. 

|| Wordsworth’s Poems founded on the Affections: a Farewell. 

{ Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, July 14, 1789. 

** Gibbon to Lady Sheffield, 1781. 
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experience, “ my late journey has only confirmed me in the opinion, that 
number seven in Bentinck-street is the best house in the world.”* 
Between being a guest in a palace and master in one’s own modest home, 
there 1s a distinction with a difference—all in favour of the latter. The 
rustic baron in Herr Freytag’s chef-d’euvre sometimes half compas- 
sionates the baroness his wife on being reduced, by her marriage to him, 
from the splendour of courts to the dull vacuity of a country life. But 
like a sensible woman the baroness replies, with a smile, “ There I was a 
servant, here I am mistress: except my toilet I had nothing that I could 
call my own. . . . Here our furniture is not of rich silk, and there are 
no malachite tables in our drawing-room, but what the house does 
contain is mine [and here she puts her arms round the baron’s neck] ; 
you are mine, the children, the castle, and the silver candlesticks [which 
are only plated, the baron reminds her], all are mine.”t We love the 
scenes and people about us, it has been observed, as we love our children, 
not because they are better or prettier than other places or other children, 
but because the good and beauty in them have spoken to us, are incor- 
porated with our nature till we are blended in an absolute union. 

It was one of many drawbacks in Plato’s Republic that the soldier part 
of the community were allowed no property ; not a fragment; even their 
arms were to be the property of the state; “ not a chattel, article of furni- 
ture, or personal ornament, but would have a public stamp, as it were, 
upon it, making it felony to sell, or give, or exchange it.” And what 
though this honoured class were privileged to have many wives “(in 
common), while none of their fellow-citizens might, could, or should have 
more than one? As an English critic of the Ideal Republic exclaims, 
“ How gladly would the majority, after two years’ experience of the dis- 
solute barrack, accept in exchange the quiet privacy of the artisan’s 
cottage !”§ A poor thing that, probably; possibly a very poor thing : 
but it, and the wife inside of it, the individual man’s very own. , 

Washington Irving, advising a friend who enjoyed the sea-coast of 
Long Island, as an invalid visitor-—in lodgings—to set up a retreat there, 
makes the remark: “I can say from experience, that a man has tenfold 
more enjoyment from any rural retreat that belongs to himself, than from 
any that he hires asa temporary sojourn.”|| “I like a home, if it is only 
a garret,” Etty{ the painter was ever wont to say. It was a grand day 
for him when he became bona fide possessor of a house in York, on pay- 
ment of some eleven hundred pounds. Proud to command such a sum, 
and to possess a “house of his own,” he never regretted the bargain. 
Fond as a child, says Mr. Gilchrist, “ of his new possession, he was more 
constant to his liking. The more he sees of his mansion,—‘ open, quiet, 
with a pleasant bit of garden,’ &c., the ‘more he likes it.’ ”’** Tastes and 
temperaments vary, however; and some prefer—at least practically, what- 
ever they may say about it—to have no certain dwelling-place they can 
call their own, but to shift to and fro, and in policeman’s dialect, keep 

* Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, Jan. 17, 1783. 

t Sollen und Haben, von Gustav Freytag, ch. iii. 
Bentley’s Quarterly Review, No. li. p. 438. 

§ De Quincey on Plato’s Republic. 1841. 


|| Life and Letters of Washington Irving, vol. iv. ch. Ixx. 
4] Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, vol. i. p. 165. 
** Tbid., vol. ii. p. 216. 
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moving. Gay the poet writes to Swift: “ You have often told me there 
is a time of life that every one wishes for some settlement of his own. I 
have frequently that feeling about me, but I fancy it will hardly ever be 
my lot.”* Poor John Gay was at once a movable and a fixture of the 
Queensberrys. Swift wrote back to him, some four months later: “ You 
want no settlement (I call the family where you live, and the foot you are 
upon, a settlement) till you increase your fortune to what will support you 
with ease and plenty, a good house and garden. The want of this I much 
dread for you.”’t But the Queensberry pet knew no such dread, and 
died without ever having really known it.—A man of sufficiently con- 
trasted character to his, in every respect, the thoroughly domesticated, 
independent, and respectable Frederick Perthes, could never be persuaded, 
in his declining years, to buy a house in his beloved Friedrichoda. “I 
have never,” said he, “ had any other landed property than my travelling 
carriage and my corner in the churchyard; and just before the order comes 
to march, I do not want to bind myself to any earthly spot.”¢ It was 
as though, like Archbishop Leighton, he would fain die at an inn—and 
at one the archbishop did die—consistently to the last (and especially aé 
the last) a stranger and pilgrim on the earth. Or as though, in an ap- 
plied sense, he would be as one of the first Christians, of whom neither 
said any one that aught of the things which he possessed was his own. 


THE BIRTH OF THE SNOWDROP. 


Winter, now hasting to possess for bride 
The Earth, left widowed by bright Summer, dead, 
Bestows on her snow-robes of whitest pride, 
Replacing weeds of Autumn, witheréd ; 
Thus, through his bounty, being newly dressed, 
That she may shine, his bride indeed confessed. 


Now will she wail not for her former spouse, 
Nor more compare his sunlit smile most sweet 
With the dark gloom o’erspreading Winter’s brows, 
His breath of coldness and his robe of sleet, 
Whiles he, as jealous of the dead past’s mirth, 
Lays his effacing garb upon the Earth. 


The sedge-bound brook that, in the summer days, 
Babbling and sparkling, surged an am’rous song, 
Winter has prisoned with an ice-cold gaze, 
And silently he creeps his banks along ; 
Condemned to muteness, sullenly doth roll, 
And in sad silence vexes out his soul. 


* Gay to Swift, July 4, 1730. t Swift to Gay, Nov. 10, 1730. 
t Life of Perthes, ch. xxxvii. 
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The skies above, beholding, frown to grey ; 
Not such their aspect when, in summer’s time, 
They through the drift-clouds smiled on swelt’ring day, 
And with him joyed in the year’s gladdening prime ; 
How can they smile upon a waste of snow, 
To whom his flower-starred robe did Summer show? 


Now Winter freezes mute the southern wind, 
Which the sped ghost of Summer did confide 
With messages to Earth most dear and kind; 
For such churl Winter deems his love deride, 
As, e’en in death, more tenderly they show 
Than aught he, living, can on her bestow. 


The swallow, who was once the Summer’s guest, 
And comforted ’reft Earth in her first grief, 
Would stay not at rough Winter’s curt behest, 
But fled ere, withered, fell the fading leaf; 

So can he twitter praise not of the dead, 
Which to another world he followéd. 


The rose, fair daughter of their early loves, 
Inclined her head her sire’s sad death to mourn ; 

Soon did she, too, forsake the joy-stripp’d groves, 
And left her mother weeping all alone ; 

Then ’twas that Winter first did see her face, 


And soon desired her wholly to embrace. 


Upon their nuptials smiled no cheering sun, 
For he on Summer’s beauty doth attend, 
When far beyond our longing sight he’s gone, 
And to an unknown world his grace doth lend ; 
His latest rays of glory paled and died 
That day when Winter took his widow-bride. 


But yet, deep in her inmost secret breast 
The Earth doth hide one proof of Summer’s love, 
Which presently will thence shoot forth confessed, 
When-that his grip fierce Winter doth remove ; 
Poor offspring of the love that’s dead and gone, 
And token of the past that glorious shone. 


Thus ’tis we hail (when first her pure form’s sheen 
Above the desolate Earth’s sad breast we view) 
The modest Snow-drop, for in her is seen 
The Summer’s smile, though eke the Winter’s hue ; 
A legacy of love, as promise given 
Of a new Summer’s birth by bounteous Heaven. 


M. S. Mosety. 


OLD HOOKER’S GHOST; 


OR, 
CHRISTMAS GAMBOLS AT HUNTINGFIELD HALL. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HUNTINGFIELD HALL AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Ar that period of the year when rain, wind, and frost have, by their 
combined powers, stripped the trees of their foliage and plucked even 
the last rose of autumn from its stem, a large merry party of all ages 
were collected under the hospitable roof of the warm-hearted, generous 
Sir Gilbert Ilderton, of Huntingfield Hall, prepared for a Christmas 
campaign of fun and jollity. Sir Gilbert should be described before his 
mansion. He stood six feet two in his stockings; his figure was broad, 
stout, and well built ; his countenance oblong, with blue eyes, large and 
expressive, a longish well-formed nose, and a mouth from which a benig- 
nant smile was seldom absent. He might be taken as the beau ideal of 
an English country gentleman. 

His eldest son, Gilbert, a fine handsome young fellow, very like him 
in appearance and manners, was at college, and soon about to come of 
age; his next was in the army ; and the third, Charley—the delight of 


his mother, the favourite of the household, and of the whole neighbour- 
hood—was serving his country at sea in the exalted position of a mid- 
shipman ; but never mind, he intended some day to be an admiral, and 
to thrash the French or any other enemies of Old England with right 
good will, There were several other younger boys, and three daughters, 


known to the country round as the Three Graces, lovely young creatures, 
fair and gentle, with refined, elegant figures. It would have been diffi- 
cult to find a more beautiful girl than Mary Ilderton, the eldest—she 
was a year older than Gilbert—and the others promised to equal her. 
Then’ there was Lady Ilderton—a true English matron, kind, and gentle, 
and thoughtful, dignified and courteous, utterly above the littlenesses of 
common minds—she was the very antipodes of vulgarity, yet she was full 
of animation and humour also, and could keep everybody alive and make 
them happy—at least, it was their own fault if they were not so. 

The Hall at Christmas was always full of guests, for Sir Gilbert de- 
lighted in seeing happy joyous faces around him, and relations and 
friends, old and young, of high and of humble degree, as far as purses 
were concerned, were assembled. The life and spirit of the house was a 
certain Mr. Giles Markland. Everybody called him Cousin Giles. All 
the young people, not learned in genealogies, thought that he was their 
cousin, though they did not know how. He was, however, really a 
cousin of Sir Gilbert’s, who valued him more for the qualities of honesty, 
simplicity, and kindness of heart which he possessed, than on account of 
his relationship. The Miss Ildertons were not looked upon as clever, 
though there could be no doubt that they were well brought up, and 
possessed the usual accomplishments of young ladies of the nineteenth 
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century, but among the guests was a niece of Lady Ilderton’s, Miss Jane 
Otterburn, who was considered a genius, for she wrote poetry, had a vast 
amount of imagination, acted well, got up charades, invented games and 
amusements of all sorts, and indeed, in the house, ably seconded Cousin 
Giles, who was himself the prime mover of all out-of-door sports. She 
was a small, dark, quick, active, bright-eyed girl, or rather young 
woman, for she was well out of her teens, and acknowledged by all to 
be very pretty—indeed, in that respect she might have vied with the 
Miss Ildertons, and as a partner was a greater favourite than they were. 
She was an orphan, and had a good fortune, which made her doubly inte- 
resting. In the art of weaving an extemporary tale of fact or fiction, 
Jane Otterburn’s fertile imagination burst forth with a brillianey which 
few could equal. 

The most complete contrast to her in the house was also a distant 
cousin of Sir Gilbert’s, Susan Langdon. She was good natured, and 
fair, and fat, and deliciously dull, as Cousin Giles used to say. She was 
a general and well-satisfied butt, for she was, he added, too obtuse to 
observe the shafts aimed at her, or too good natured to mind them when 
they struck her harder than usual. She had a mother very like her, 
and a brother Simon possessed of the same characteristics, who always 
chuckled and rubbed his hands when he discovered any tricks played on 
Susan, not perceiving that similar ones were practised on himself. How- 
ever, the individual members of the party must be made to appear as 
they are required. 

Christmas-day arrived. Everybody went to church over the hard ~ 
ground, and the sacred edifice was decked with holly and bright 
berries, and there were appropriate inscriptions under the organ gallery, 
and the subject of the sermon inculcated on the congregation was peace 
and good will towards their fellow-men, and no one would doubt what Sir 
Gilbert practised as they saw the smiling, pleased countenances of the vil- 
lagers as he passed among them. Then there was a luncheon and a brisk 
walk taken by the younger people, Cousin Giles leading, among hedges 
no longer green and woods denuded of leaves, and by ponds, to judge how 
soon the ice would bear, and a dozen or more cottages visited, and gifts 
bestowed on old people unable to move out, he singing joyous carols, 
and Jane Otterburn discoursing learnedly on the nature of frost and 
snow, and hibernating animals, and on other topics suggested by the 
season, and Susan Langdon, laughing she knew not why, except that she 
felt happy, and Simon trying to play her a trick, but not having the wit 
to invent one. The Miss Ildertons talked pleasantly, listening to their 
brother Gilbert’s remarks, or conversed with young Lord Harston and 
Captain Fotheringsail of the navy, dividing their attentions with praise- 
worthy impartiality. Then came the dinner—old English fare, but 
better cooked than formerly—roast beef and turkey, and plum-puddings 
and mince-pies, all decked with holly, and lighted brandy to warm the 
pies and puddings, and no lack of generous wine of the best, and a real 
grace said by the minister, present with his family, and a blessing asked. 
Little attendance was demanded from the servants when the cloth was 
removed, for they, too, were enjoying Heaven’s bounteous gifts, bestowed 
through their kind master’s hand, in their hall below, decked with holly, 
one end, with the aid of screens and boughs, forming a tasteful stage. 
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Their repast over, voices outside announced the arrival of the carol- 
singers, and they being speedily admitted, and, after partaking of re- 
freshment, arranged on the stage, the whole family from the drawing- 
room assembled in the hall to hear them, Sir Gilbert sitting in front, 
with purse in hand, giving many an encouraging and approving smile. 
They gave place to mummers, to the great satisfaction of the younger 
part of the audience. There was Father Christmas and his attendant 
sprites, Hail, Frost, and Snow, and heroes innumerable, dressed in paper 
hats, helmets, and armour decked with spangles and ribbons, and swords 
of wood, and long spears, altogether a motley group; the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Napoleon Bonaparte; Nelson, Soult, and Blucher; the 
Black Prince and Julius Cesar; the Duke of Marlborough and Richard 
of the Lion Heart; and numerous other men of renown of all ages, 
brought together with delightful disregard to historical correctness. 
They fought one with the other, and fell mortally wounded, the Great 
Duke of modern days ‘alone surviving, when a new character rushed in 
—a doctor with a nostrum to cure all complaints—and, applying it to 
their noses, with some words of a cabalistic character, which sounded like 
“Take some of this riff-raff up thy sniff-snaff,” he set each dead hero on 
his feet ready to fight another day. 

* That gentleman would have wonderful practice if he could be as suc- 
cessful among the public as he has been to-night,” observed Cousin 
Giles, while Sir Gilbert was bestowing his largesse on the performers. 
“ Let’s have it all over again !” 

“* Ancore !—ancore !” was shouted by the younger members of the 
audience ; and not unwillingly the actors, with the utmost gravity, went 
through their parts without the slightest variation of word or gesture. 

Tea over, the juveniles were invited into the dining-room, where at the 
farther end of the table a hideous witch was seen presiding over a huge 
bow], from which suddenly, as the lights were withdrawn, blue flames 
burst forth, and the witch, her long brown arms extending over the bowl, 
grew more hideous still, and a voice was heard inviting them all to par- 
take of the contents—“ Hot raisins—sweet raisins—nice burning raisins” 
—and but few hung back, for the voice was not unfriendly, and was 
easily recognised as that of Cousin Giles; and when they had seen their 
own faces turn blue and yellow and green, and the raisins were all gone, 
the witch sunk down under the table and Cousin Giles popped up, and 
the witch was gone. Then came games of all sorts, old i young join- 
ing with equal zest, led by Cousin Giles and Jane Otterburn. Now all 
were silent to listen to, and many to join in, a Christmas carol sweetly 
sung, and family prayers were held and the Scriptures read, and Christ- 
mas-day was over, and all retired, with grateful hearts and kindly thoughts 
of one another, to rest. 


CHAPTER II. 
A TALE OF A GHOST. 


Tuere is said to be a skeleton in some out-of-the way cupboard of 
every house. There was one in Huntingfield Hall. No one liked to 
speak of it, though. Even the jovial Sir Gilbert shunned the subject. 
The morning had been spent on the ice—several of the ladies had put on 
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skates for the first time, and the gentlemen had exerted themselves till 
all were tolerably tired. Still games of all sorts had gone on as usual for 
the sake of the younger members of the party, blindman’s-buff and hide- 
and-seek suiting best the taste of most of them, no one thinking of the 
tale of the Old Oak Chest, or dreading a fate similar to that of the 
heroine. At length even the most active had had enough of movement, 
and a general cry was raised for a story from Jane Otterburn. Cousin 
Giles pressed the point, and Jane was led within a large semicircle formed 
round the fire, Sir Gilbert taking his usual seat on one side, and Lady 
Iiderton on the other. She took a low seat, with one arm resting on 
Miss Ilderton’s chair, her dark locks falling over the light-blue dress of 
her fair cousin, while her other hand held a feather-screen to guard her 
eyes from the fire. 

“ Now, Jane—now Miss Otterburn, your story—your story!” cried 
several voices, old and young. 


Jane waited a moment in silence, gazing at the fire, and began : 


There was an old, old family, whose ancestors were among the Norman 
conquerors of Britain, and who had ever since owned the same estate in 
the centre of England. The ladies were fair and virtuous, the men 
brave and upright, but proud of their birth, and somewhat haughty 
withal. They had fought for King Charles, and sided with James to the 
last, though they became loyal subjects of William of Orange, and, what- 
ever their sympathies, having sworn to acknowledge him, they took no 
part with the supporters of the Pretender. 

At length, a certain Sir Hugh Oswald became the head of the house. 
He had a son and daughter, of whose good looks, manners, and general 
bearing, he was justly proud. He was proud, indeed, of all things be- 
longing to himself, and it would have been difficult to persuade him that 
they were otherwise than perfection. 

It was on a dark night in November, the wind was howling and 
whistling through the trees, and the sleet and rain came pelting down 
with a fury which drove even the most hardy under shelter, that young 
Hugh Oswald left the Hall by a side-door, and took his way across the 
park towards a keeper’s cottage. At his tap the door opened, and a 
young girl, fair and beautiful as a Houri, who had been sitting reading 

y a lamp, stood ready to receive him. 

“ Dearest Hugh, you know I love to see you, but what a night for you 
to come out, and leave the gay party assembled at the Hall.” 

“The very reason that I came, as no one will suspect, even if I am 
missed, that I have left the Hall, my own sweet May,” answered Hugh, 
folding her in his arms. 

What more was said I need not describe. This was only one of many 
stolen visits to the keeper’s lodge, strange as it may seem, known of and 
suspected by no one at the Hall. At length Hugh obtained leave from 
his father to travel. He had seen little of England, nothing of the Con- 
tinent. He was absent for some time, and then he wrote to say that he 
had taken a step he hoped his father would forgive, though he had acted 
without first seeking his sanction. He had married a girl, young, lovely, 
and amiable. It was only necessary to see her to love her. He entreated 
forgiveness, and hoped that his father would receive her as his bride. 
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The answer Sir Hugh sent was more favourable than might have been 
expected, still he remarked that his forgiveness must of necessity depend 
on circumstances. Hugh, on one pretence or another, delayed returning 
home, not trusting, apparently, to the circumstances on which his forgive- 
ness depended. At last, Sir Hugh, losing patience, or suspecting that all 
was not right, peremptorily ordered his son to return. The young couple 
came. Hugh had not overpraised his wife’s beauty. Sir Hugh gazed 
at her earnestly without speaking, then took his son aside. 

“ Hugh,” he said, ‘ you do not know whom you have married, but I 
do. There is no happiness for you on this side the grave.” 

‘Not another word would he say, notwithstanding all his son’s solicita- 
tions for an explanation. Little did he know what at that very moment 
was taking place. 

It was summer. In a distant part of the shrubbery, in a bower 
covered with roses, jasmine, and other creeping plants, stood Emily 
Oswald, waiting with anxious gaze and beating heart the coming of one 
who had declared himself her lover. He came; his dress was rustic, but 
his figure was refined, his countenance eminently handsome, and his 
bearing manly. He showed no timidity as he approached the young lady, 
for he was evidently confident of her love. He urged her to fly with him. 
He pleaded his devoted love and affection. He told her that he knew her 
father would never consent to their union, and that it would be better to 
marry without his sanction than after he had refused it. She listened 
credulously and too readily. She fled with him ; her subsequent history 
I will not detail. She had believed that the peasant youth, the keeper’s 
pretended son, was a noble in disguise. 

She was not missed till late at night, and when sought for throughout 
the house and grounds no trace of her could be found. Not till two days 
afterwards did Sir Hugh discover that his only daughter, the beautiful 
child of whom he was so proud, had fled with the keeper’s son, the brother 
of the girl his own boy Hugh had married, and thereby entailed, as he 
conceived, eternal disgrace on his family ; yet, as if that were not enough, 
Emily, his trusted child, must commit an act to increase the stigma ten- 
fold. He suspected, too, that the wound to his feelings had been pre- 
meditated, and he knew, too, the foe by whose machinations it had been 
accomplished. The baronet took his gun and wandered forth into the 
grounds. Such was his constant custom. He seldom went out without 
his weapon. 

It was said that he met the keeper, a man who had strangely come to 
the place and sought for employment in that situation, that Sir Hugh had 
charged the keeper with acts of villany and treachery, that the other had 
insultingly retorted, that a fierce struggle had ensued. ‘Two days after- 
wards the body of the keeper had been found, shot through the breast, in 
a remote part of the grounds. Rumour pointed to Sir Hugh as the mur- 
derer, but he was never accused openly. It was further asserted that the 
dying man had foretold that his spirit would haunt the Hall for ten 
generations, and that during that time the eldest son should never suc- 
ceed to his inheritance. Sir Hugh appears to have been severely punished, 
at all events. 

The fate of his beautiful and beloved daughter was a sad one. The 
keeper’s son, though talented, was utterly unprincipled, and she died 
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oung, from a broken heart. His sister, too, did not turn out as well as 
ioe young husband had anticipated. As she grew older, and more was 
expected of her, tastes and manners became apparent which had been 
overlooked in a young and pretty girl. Hugh died before his father, and 
Sir Hugh lived long, a sad and childless old man, and his estate descended 
to a brother’s son. 


“ Where did you get that story, Jane?’ asked the baronet, in a tone 
of annoyance, very unlike that in which he usually spoke. 

“ My dear Jane, where could you possibly have heard that tale?” ex- 
claimed her aunt. 

“That is more than I can tell you,” answered Miss Otterburn. “I 
thought that I had invented it, and I certainly drew on my imagination 
for the names, but I confess that it is possible I may have heard it some- 
where. I often, when I fancy that I am inventing, find that I have 
heard the outline of the tale before.” 

Neither Sir Gilbert nor Lady Ilderton said anything more on the sub- 
ject, though both were unusually grave. Other tales were told, in many 
of which ghosts and goblins played a prominent part. During the course 
of the evening, Cousin Giles took an opportunity of drawing Miss Otter- 
burn aside. 

‘** Whatin the name of wonder, my dear Jane, induced you to tell that 
story ?’’ he exclaimed. ‘ Don’t you know that it is connected with this 
house and Sir Gilbert’s ancestors? You gave even the right christian 
names of father and son. There can be no doubt that Sir Hugh really 
did shoot the keeper, old Hooker, as he was called, and it is asserted and 
believed that his ghost haunts, as he threatened, the mansion of his mur- 
derer.” 

' What! this very house!” exclaimed Jane, with a look of astonish- 
ment, and it might have been terror, or some other uncomfortable feeling, 
in her countenance. 

“Yes, if old women, housekeepers, and superannuated butlers can be 
believed, old Hooker’s ghost has appeared more than once or twice 
stalking through the Hall at midnight, no one daring to speak to it or 
attempt to stop it. You must understand that the family give a different 
version of the story. They say that old Hooker committed suicide, in con- 
sequence of his daughter running off with young Hugh, who, they state, 
did not marry her, and of his son, of whom he was very proud, being 
transported for the abduction of Miss Ilderton. With regard to the son, 
it is difficult to say who was most to blame. The young man had, I 
believe, raised himself by his extraordinary talents far above his former 
position, and he might have supposed that a marriage with her would have 
advanced his ambitious projects ; or he might have run off with her and 
treated her as he ultimately did in retaliation for the way his sister had 
been treated by young Hugh. Still I suspect that, at the best, he was 
an unprincipled fellow, and that not much can be said in favour of any of 
the parties concerned. However, they are all long ago dead and buried, 
and waiting to be tried by a tribunal which will measure out even justice 
to all men ; so do not let us condemn them undefended.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
PREPARATIONS FOR TWELFTH-NIGHT. 


Tue story of old Hooker’s Ghost was not again alluded to in the presence 
of any of the Ilderton family, as the subject was evidently distasteful to 
them ; but it formed the subject of conversation among the guests when 
only two or three were together, and at length, through one or two of 
the ladies’-maids, the story reached the servants’-hall, where, of course, it 
was eagerly received. Lampet, the butler, however, shook his head 
when he heard it, and advised that it should not be talked about. 

‘Tt may be true, or it may not be true, but there’ll be no harm come 
of letting it alone,” he observed. 

Notwithstanding the wisdom of this remark, neither in the servants’- 
hall nor above-stairs would people let it alone, till at length many -began 
to feel uncomfortable as night drew on, and preferred having a companion 
when they had to traverse the long passages aad corridors which led 
from wing to wing of the mansion. Jane Otterburn found that she had 
indeed raised a ghost of a character she had little anticipated. All this 
time none of the family knew what was going on, as, after it had been 
understood that Sir Gilbert and Lady Iiderton disliked the subject, when 
any of them approached it was instantly dropped. In time even the 
costume old Hooker had worn was minutely described: a hunting- 
frock of Lincoln green, with leathern belt ; a cap with iron 
bands, shaped somewhat like a Mambrino’s helmet, or the hat of a 

liceman of modern days; a powder-horn at his back, high leathern 

ts, and a huge spear, which it must have required two hands to wield. 
This showed that he was a head keeper—a person of no little conse- 


quence, and one who must have proved a formidable opponent to deer- © 


stalkers and poachers of all descriptions. That he was above the ordi- 
nary hy aang accounted for the superior education he had managed to 
give his son. 

Jane had talked so much and thought so much about the story, that 
she was not quite comfortable herself, and more than once, when going 
somewhat late to bed, her door having suddenly burst open as she went 
to shut it, she thought she saw—the moonlight streaming through a 
window—a strange figure moving along the passage in the distance. 
She was a courageous girl, though imaginative in the extreme, so she 
watched the figure, wondering if it would turn, but it vanished appa- 
rently through the window at the farther end of the passage. She told 
no one what she had seen, believing that her senses had deceived her ; 
but three nights afterwards, when, under precisely the same circum- 
stances, the figure again appeared and disappeared, she was, to say the 
least of it, extremely puzzled and secretly agitated, though she still 
determined not to mention the occurrence. By the morning she had re- 
covered her equanimity, and was as lively and agreeable as usual. The 
gentlemen thought her especially so, and the light-hearted merry Cap- 
tain Fotheringsail, whose breast when in uniform was covered with 
orders, seemed to have ears and thoughts for no one else. Jane liked 
him, but had a fancy that he had come to the Hall as a suitor for the 
hand of one of her cousins. She was one of those happy beings who 
think so little of self that she always fancied that, if attentions were paid, 
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they must be intended for some other person present. It might have 
been very stupid in the captain not to make his intentions more clear, 
but so it was, and Jane thought herself heart free. 

It should have been mentioned that, on Christmas-day, Sir Gilbert 
and Lady Ilderton had had their hearts made glad by the announcement 
that their sailor son, Charley, was on his way to England, and, as he 
would soon get leave, might be expected shortly at the Hall. 

Several of the proposed amusements were put off till his arrival ; 
among them was a fancy ball, or masquerade rather, which it was settled 
should take place on Twelfth Night, should he write word that he could 
come in time. 

* Hurra! Charley is coming !” cried Gilbert, on opening a letter at 
the breakfast-table—that delightful period of the day in a well-ordered 
English household, when, rising refreshed by sleep, all the members 
meet round the snow-white board, laden with sweet-smelling bread and 
rolls of all shapes, and toast and butter in fanciful pats swimming in 
crystal bowls of pure water, and preserves in cut glasses, and, maybe, 
some delicate sausages or cutlets kept hot under covers, and fragrant tea 
and coffee, and china of elegant pattern, all so cool, and fresh, and bright, 
and then the sideboard groaning with substantial viands. ‘“ Yes, he'll 
be here by the fifth at latest, and, depend on it, if any one is inclined to 
be slow, he’ll stir them up.” 

Charley was a general favourite, though it must be acknowledged, when 
he went to sea, he was a somewhat harum-scarum fellow. 

Now great preparations were making for the ball, and the costumes 
which were to be worn at it. ‘There were to be knights in armour, and 
a Robin Hood and Maid Marian, and Turks, and Greeks, and Albanians, 
and Circassians, and Hamlets, and an Othello, a Rolla, and a Young 


- Norval, and a Virgin of the Sun, and Night and Morning, and the Four 


Seasons, and a Harlequin, and a Clown, and Columbine—indeed, it was 
difficult to say what characters were not to appear; but the best of it 
was, that no one knew who was to be who, except, perhaps, Cousin Giles, 
and Jane Otterburn, and Gilbert, who were among the initiated. The 
ball-room was a magnificent hall—the pride of the county—and that 
was to be decked with evergreens, with lamps placed amidst them, and 
bowers of flowers which the hothouses alone could provide at that season 
of the year. 

**It would be great fun,” said Cousin Giles to Jane, as they were busy 
over some of their plans. “I don’t think, really, that Sir Gilbert would 
be annoyed. What vexes him is to have the matter taken in earnest. I 
rather fancy that he doesn’t believe the story himself. The dress is that 
of a society of Foresters in this party of the country, and I can easily 
procure it.” 

Jane looked thoughtful. Could it have been any one masquerading at 
night whom she had seen in the passage? Had she seen it but one night 
that might have been the solution of the mystery. She did not like to 
mention the subject, even to Cousin Giles, for she had an idea that he 
would laugh at her, so she said nothing, and kept wondering on. 

The fifth of January came, and the preparations were in a forward 
state, but Charley had not arrived, though Gilbert did not seem much 
concerned, and said that he was sure that he would make his appearance, 
at all events, in time for the ball. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MASQUERADE, AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE PART THE GHOST PLAYED AT IT. 


Ir was Twelfth-night, and people from all the country round were 
assembling at Huntingfield Hall—some few in a sober, modern costume, 
but the greater number in all varieties of fantastic dresses. A Lady 
Abbess came chaperoning a Columbine, an Italian Flower-girl, and a 
fair Circassian ; and a magnificently-robed Pasha supported on one arm a 
demure Quakeress, and on the other a sombre-clad Nun; but some glit- 
tering trimming, which could be seen under her cloak, showed that she 
was not likely to remain long in that costume. A Virgin of the Sun 
entered arm in arm with Don Juan, and a Greek Pirate with the Maid 
of Orleans ; a Circassian chief and a Russian noble were hand and glove, 
and a bog-trotting Irishman, with a doodeen in his mouth and a shillelagh 
in his fist, supported the arm of a somewhat stout Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Ilderton appeared as a gentleman and lady of the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and their daughters, with another young lady, as 
the Four Seasons, without masks. 

The fun began, and every effort was made to discover who was who, 
but so well disguised were many of the guests that this was often no easy 
task. Not only animals, but even senseless objects were represented ; and 
among other things, a huge cask glided into the room. Remarks not over- 
complimentary to the talent of the occupant were made as it circled its 
way on, as if moved by human hands outside, in the usual fashion of 
making a cask progress, when a voice invariably replied, “I may be 
stupid, for I am a butt for the wit of others.” After turning round and 
round through the room for some time, resting occasionally near some 
couple engaged in interesting conversation, a voice from within seldom 
failing to make some appropriate comment, it stopped near one of the 
evergreen bowers, exhibiting a smiling ruddy countenance, with a huge 
mouth, to the company, from which a loud peal of laughter burst forth. 
From that moment it remained stationary, and when soon afterwards a 
Clown, who had been inquisitively prying into every corner, began 
to knock at it, and at length attempted to get in, it was found to be- 
empty. He on this set to work to trundle it away, and as if fatigued, 
stopped again near the wall to be out of the way; a Columbine passing 
engaged his attention, when, to his apparent dismay and the astonish- 
ment of the guests, the tub began to move on of itself, he following, 
and pretending to be unable to overtake it, while he shouted: “ Hillo, 
you mesmerised butt, you—stop—stop! Hillo, you spirit of a tun, a 
pipe, a cask, or whatever you are, or call yourself—stop, I say—stop !” 
But the butt would not stop till it reached a deep recess, when he over- 
es it, and, pulling away at it, upset it, when, as before, it was seen to 

empty. 

alien an admirably-dressed hunchback Gipsy had been going 
about telling fortunes. Although she had no mask, so well was her face 
disguised that no one seemed to know who she was—whether old, or 
young, or tall, or short. She had not to seek people out, but one after 
the other they came up to her, and with wonderful accuracy she told them 
who they were, and mostly what were their aims and wishes, what they 
had done, and what they proposed doing, Among others, a jovial sailor 
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rolled up, pipe in mouth, and asked to what part of the world he should 
next be sent, how long he should remain, and when he came back whether 
he should find his black-eyed Susan faithful and true? To the answer 
he got to the first question he paid little attention. Instead of replying 
to the second, she desired him to describe his black-eyed Susan, to say 
how long he had been attached, and whether she returned his affection. 
His description answered exactly to that of Jane Otterburn. Three 
weeks only had passed since he had seen her for the first time; but 
sailors can seldom enjoy more than a brief time of courtship, and have to 
sing “ Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a doing.” The point, in 
truth, about which he was most anxious, was the return he might expect 
to his affection. The Gipsy hesitated a little, and her voice was scarcely 
as clear and high as it had previously been, as she replied : 

“True honest love, when it meets with a free heart and disengaged 
hand, seldom fails to obtain a return, and the honest love of a brave man, 
when no return can be given, changes to friendship, ¢nd he seeks wisely 
and soon some other object on whom to bestow his affections.” 

“ But Mistress Gipsy,” persisted Jack, “suppose I cares for Sue, and 
I does care for her, and for the very ground she treads on, does Sue care 
forme? That’s the gist of the matter, and what I wants to know.” 

“ Ask her yourself. If she is what you describe, she’ll give you a 
sincere answer,” answered the Gipsy, and her voice was still lower than 
before ; “but not this evening—not this evening. You have nothing to 
dread, I suspect,”’ she added. 

The sailor gave a sudden start, and seemed very unwilling to quit the 
side of the Gipsy, who, after this little occurrence, greatly lost her 
loquacity and power of repartee, and she was voted by those who had 
not before spoken to her to be a very dull and uninteresting Gipsy. 
Her conversation with the sailor was interrupted by a cry from several of 
the guests, and from one end of the room there stalked forth a figure in 
a suit of Lincoln green, with hunting-cap on head and spear in hand. 
The face of the figure was properly whitened, but there was a jauntiness 
in the walk and a twinkle in the eyes, as the ghost moved among the 
crowd, which soon betrayed the true character of the supposed visitant 
from the grave. He had not, however, reached one end of the hall 
before the eyes of the guests were turned towards the other end, where 
there appeared a figure in a similar costume, but more worn and stained, 
with what was evidently a winding-sheet trailing behind; the coun- 
tenance was deadly pale, and there was an unnatural glare in the eyes 
which it was painful to look at, while the features were rigid and fixed in 
an extraordinary manner. A curious halo, or mist it seemed, surrounded 
the figure as it stalked along, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, nor appearing to notice any one in the room. No one ventured 
to speak to it and ask it whence it came, but two or three gentlemen, 
who had come in characters of a doubtful nature, crept hurriedly out of 
its way. One was in black, with a pair of small chamois horns on his 
head, hoofs on his feet, and a long tail, which he carried gracefully coiled 
round his arm ; another was a wood-demon, a green monster with wings, 
and claws, and horns, he was accompanied by a troop of imps, all of 
different colours, though bearing many of his characteristics ; while a 
third represented a leaden blue-coloured demon, produced in the un- 
wholesome imaginations of German poets. Everything about him was 
blue—watch, snuff-box, and toothpick-case. He got out of the way with 
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even more haste than the rest, to the great amusement of the little imps, 
= did not appear to have the same dread of the awful-looking being as 

e rest. 

On it came, slowly and silently, people making a broad way for it, and 
some even hurrying out of the room with looks indicative of terror; the 
bright lights grew dim as it passed, so many afterwards declared. The 
Gipsy, when she saw it, started, and, after scrutinising it for a moment, 
became so agitated that, had it not been for her companion, who was 
evidently a fellow not to be daunted by even his Satanic Majesty himself, 
she would have fallen. The sailor, on seeing this, looked very much in- 
clined to rush forward and bring the ghost, if such it were, to action, but 
the Gipsy, grasping his arm, held him back. 

‘No, no. Do not interfere with it,’’ she exclaimed. ‘“ There may be 
more of reality in it than you suppose.” 

The sailor, on hearing this, burst into a hearty merry laugh, which 
seemed to have some influence on the ghost, for it slowly turned its fear- 
ful eyes towards him, then turned back its head, and stalked or rather 
glided on. 

“ Never fear, my fine fellow, but I’ll find you out, and prove that a 
ghost can squeak if he can’t speak,” cried the sailor, still undaunted. 
* Avast there! Heave-to, I say! I want to light my pipe, and your 
goggles will just suit my purpose.” 

To this address the ghost paid no attention, and the sailor seemed very 
much inclined to give chase, when, as it had got about three-quarters of 
the way down the room, Sir Gilbert, who had left it for a short time, re- 
entered. 

* What gramarye is this?” he exclaimed, with a look of astonishment 
and annoyance. “I did not suppose that any visitor to this house would 
have taken so unwarrantable a liberty. Whoever you are, I must beg that 
- will instantly retire, and only appear again in your proper costume. 

e have all assembled to enjoy ourselves in an evening of harmless 
amusement, and I cannot allow the opportunity to be taken to try the 
nerves of ladies and children; for I hope all the men present will perceive 
that it is only a remarkably well got-up piece of mummery.” 

The figure stopped for an instant listening to this address, and then 
turned round so withering a glance that even the baronet was pyt out of 
countenance. He soon recovered himself, however, exclaiming : 

“Nonsense! Such thingscannot be!” But the unusual expression of 
doubt and vexation which his countenance wore showed too plainly what 
were his real feelings. To have a ghost wall into his room without his 
will, or to receive a visit from any unwelcome visitor, is enough to annoy 
any man, and this post-sepulchral visit of old Hooker, if such it was, cer- 
tainly was anything but pleasant. But, besides this, Sir Gilbert had been 
vexed at the non-arrival of his son Charley, whom, in spite of his wild- 
ness, he dearly loved. He could not help fearing that he might have got 
into some scrape at Portsmouth, or have been detained elsewhere by some 
escapade or other. Probably, had Lady IIderton seen the ghost and been 
alarmed at it, he would have been still more angry than he was—that is 
to say, as far as his kind, genial nature would allow him to be angry. 

There was a dead silence after Sir Gilbert had spoken, but no one 
stepped forward to confront or stop the ghost, probably from the impres- 
sion that such things cannot be stopped, or that unpleasant consequences 
would ensue if the attempt were to be made. At all events, the appear- 
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ance of old Hooker passed on unimpeded, until it reached one of the 
bowers at the end of the room where no seats had been placed. When 
it got there, suddenly a blue flame burst forth, surrounded by which it 
vanished. 

“The mummery has been admirably got up, I must confess,” observed 
Sir Gilbert. “ Some of my household have, of course, been in the secret, 
though I wish that I had first been consulted. And now, my friends, 
let the dancing commence, as I must before long request you all to 
unmask.” 

Some little time, however, elapsed before the equanimity of many of 
the guests was restored. At length the gay strains of the dance music, 
and the exertions of Cousin Peter, who had reappeared as Robin Hood, 
and others, put them into their former good spirits, and they began to 
talk, and laugh, and joke as if no such unpleasant visitor as the long- 
buried old Hooker had appeared. When Cousin Giles was asked what 
he thought of the matter, he shook his head, and declared that he was in 
a very great hurry to get out of the room and out of the clothes when the 
real thing so unexpectedly appeared. Sir Gilbert, as soon as he had seen 
his guests once more amusing themselves as if nothing had happened, sent 
his steward and two or three other trusty people to endeavour to discover 
what had become of the person, if person it was, who had represented old 
Hooker’s ghost. They returned after searching in every possible place, 
declaring that they could find no one hid away, nor had they seen any 
one pass in any similar costume except Mr. Peter, who had taken no pains 
to conceal himself. 

“ Very strange—very strange indeed !” muttered Sir Gilbert. “ Did 
you examine the attics, Masham?” he asked his steward. ‘“ There are 
several old chests in the north lumber-attic. Several of them contain 
dresses, and if they have been disturbed, it may give us a clue to the 
culprit, for a culprit I consider whoever played the trick, admirably as I 
must own it was done.” 

“As to that, Sir Gilbert, with due respect to your opinion, I don’t 
exactly like to be certain,” answered Masham, with a bow. “TI have 
heard of a gentleman who came down to these parts with a Scotch name, 
I think, who could make tables turn, and articles of furniture and musical 
instruments fly about the room, and spirits of persons a long time dead, 
some of‘them in foreign parts, come and talk and say all sorts of things 
to people who like to ask them questions. Now, if this is true—and it is 
extraordinary how many gentlefolks believe in it—I do net see why the 
ghost of old Hooker shouldn’t walk about the house, or even through the 
ball-room, especially when he knew that somebody had been dressing up 
like himself, which of course wouldn’t be pleasant to him ; and besides, 
Sir Gilbert—I didn’t like to say it before—this is the very day, so it is 
reported, that he came to his end, and that’s another reason why he 
wouldn’t like people to be dancing and jigging away like mummers over 
his grave, so to speak.” 

Masham was a dissenter of the puritan school—an honest, upright 
man, always accustomed to speak his mind to his employer, by whom he 
was highly esteemed. In this instance, however, he went a little too far, 
and he acknowledged afterwards that he had never before seen his master 
in such a taking. ; 

‘*¢ Nonsense, man—nonsense !”” exclaimed Sir Gilbert. “ The fellow 
you speak of is an impostor, an arrant humbug, and the people are geese 
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who believe in him, whatever their station in life—more shame to them 
-if they are well educated. That is a poor reason for believing that old 
Hooker’s ghost should haunt the Hall. Go and search again. I am 
resolved to have the trick discovered before the guests leave the house. 
They shall not go away, and spread all over the country the story of its 
being haunted. Look first into the north attic. Take care, Masham, 
that none of the servants set the place on fire by letting a candle fall in 
their fright, should a cat jump up or arat move. I conclude that you 
know the chests I mean ?” 

“ Oh yes, Sir Gilbert; I helped Master Charles to overhaul one of them 
three years ago, when he wanted to collect some dresses for a play, and I 
went up with the housekeeper, and we put them all safe back again the 
day after,” answered the steward, hurrying off. 

Sir Gilbert was joined soon ‘afterwards by Lady Ilderton, who came to 
ask him the particulars of the strange story of which she had heard 
rumours, but which no one had ventured directly to tell her. 

‘* Merely, my dear lady, that some one has walked through the ball-room 
in a hunting costume to represent the old keeper Hooker, and because 
no one spoke to him, or tried to stop him, they have taken it into their 
heads that what they saw was no living being, but a ghost or spirit.”” 

“ How very extraordinary—and that it should have taken place during 
the few minutes we were both together out of the room,” observed Lady 
Ilderton, in a low voice. ‘I am disinclined to believe in such things, 
and yet this is more than I can well account for.” 

“Oh, nonsense—nonsense, Lady Ilderton!” exclaimed Sir Gilbert ; 
and yet his tone was not quite so firm as usual. “ Depend on it, Masham 
will find it all out before long, and, if he does not, Cousin Giles will to- 
morrow, though of course I would rather the trick had not been played. 
And now let us go back into the drawing-room.” 

Not long after this, two most riotous sailors rushed into the room, in- 
sisting on playing leap-frog, tumbling over each other, and committing 
a variety of eccentricities unheard of in a ball-room. At last one of them 
rushed up to Lady Ilderton, and, throwing his arms round her neck, gave 
her a hearty kiss, when his mask falling off, displayed the well-bronzed, 
merry countenance of her son Charley. He introduced his companion as 
a brother-officer, whom he had invited to spend a few days at the Hall. 

He was heartily welcomed by his father, who loved him in spite of his 
occasional wild proceedings, and of course his mother and sisters doted 
on him, and fully believed that he would turn out a second Nelson if he 
had the opportunity. 

The ball went off with the greatest possible spirit, and without any - 
other contretemps, could the incident which has been described be con- 
sidered one. Masham came back, and reported that the old chests had 
undoubtedly been opened and the contents tumbled out, as there were 
marks where the dust had been disturbed, but that he had discovered no 
trace of the person who had represented old Hooker’s ghost. 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE OF THE GHOsT’s PRANKS, AND HOW HE WAS FINALLY LAID. 


Sir Givpert had allowed the adornments of the ball-room to remain 
undisturbed, that his tenants and others might see them—a favour which 
was sure to be highly prized. 
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The following evening a large party were assembled in the ball-room, 
for the young people had declared that they should be far too tired to do 
anything but dance, and musicians were, therefore, retained, and all the 
peuple in the immediate neighbourhood invited to come back. Lord 
Harston was glad of it, because he had made up his mind to propose to 
Miss Ilderton, and, as other young men have done, fancied that a ball- 
room was a very good place for the purpose. Captain Fotheringsail 
might possibly have had some similar ideas on the same subject with re- 
gard to Jane Otterburn. Charley and his brother-midshipman declared 
that they were ready for a dance every night of their lives. Jane had 
gone to her room after dinner, which was in a wing of the house away 
from the ball-room, and at this time as silent as at midnight; the even- 
ing guests had not yet arrived. A cheerful fire was burning, the flames 
from which sent at times a flickering and uncertain light through the 
room, but were generally bright enough to enable her to dispense with 
the light of her candles, as she sat down in an arm-chair to meditate 
pleasantly, as young ladies who have made a satisfactory conquest are 
apt todo. Though reveries of that description are pleasant, realities are 
pleasanter, and so she was about to get up to go down into the ball-room, 
when a feeling that she was not alone made her turn her head, and there, 
standing at the open door, was the figure of old Hooker the keeper, 
exactly as it had appeared on the previous evening. 

She was a courageous girl, but her heart beat quick, and she felt that 
she would very much rather it had not been there. She rose from her 
seat, determined to confront it, when, with a sound which might be de- 
scribed as a plaintive cry, it glided from the door. She bravely hurried 
after it, exclaiming, “Stop! stop! I must insist on knowing who you 
are.” But the passage was in total darkness, and the figure had dis- 
appeared. She had heard of the phantoms of the imagination to which 
some few people are subject when out of health, but she felt perfectly 
well, and had never had any visitation of the sort, and so, discarding all 
idea of a supernatural appearance, she felt convinced that somebody who 
had played off the trick on the previous evening had again dressed up to 
carry it on further. Still, therefore, undaunted by what might have 
frightened some ladies into hysterics, she lighted her candle, and drawing 
a large shawl over her shoulders, for the passages were cold, she prepared 
to descend to the ball-room. 

It would be too much to say that she had no uncomfortable sensation, 
or that she did not peer into the darkness ahead, and occasionally take an 
anxious glance over her shoulder, or that she altogether felt sure that she 
* should not see old Hooker gliding before her, or noiselessly coming up 

behind her. She could not help allowing all the ghost stories she had 

ever heard to pass in ghastly review through her mind. Still she tried 
not to walk faster than she should otherwise have done ; indeed, she fore- 
saw that if she attempted to run, the wax taper she held would most pro- 
bably be blown out. This, strong-minded as she was, she would very 
much rather should not happen. The keen wind of Christmas was 
blowing outside, and blasts here and there found their way along the pas- 
~ sages, in consequence of one or two doors which ought to have been shut 
having been left open. 
Huntingfield Hall was an old edifice, and the same attention to warm- 
ing the passages and shutting out the wind had not been paid when it 
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was constructed as is the case in more modern buildings. The young lady 
saw before her a door partly open, but which seemed at that moment 
about to close with aslam. To prevent this, forgetting her former caution, 
she darted forward, when the same blast which, as she supposed, was 
moving the door, blew out her candle. She knew her way, and remem- 
bered that a few paces farther on there were two steps, down which she 
might fall if not careful. A creeping feeling of horror, however, stole 
over her when, as she attempted to advance, she felt herself held back. 
It must be fancy. She made another effort, and again was unable to move 
forward. Her heart did, indeed, now beat quickly. She would have 
screamed for help, but she was not given to screaming, and her voice 
failed her. Once more she tried to run on, but she felt herself in the 
grasp of some supernatural power, as a person feels in a dream when 
unable to proceed. Her courage at length gave way, every moment she 
expected to hear a peal of mocking laughter from the fiend who held her, 
for her imagination was now worked up to a pitch which would have made 
anything, however dreadful, appear possible. At length, by an effort, she 
cried out: 

“Help me! help! Pray come here !” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when a door in the passage opened, 
and she saw a person hurrying with a light towards her. 

“Thanks, thanks, Henry!” she exclaimed, giving way to an hysterical 
laugh, as she sank into the arms of Captain Fotheringsail, feeling now 
perfectly secure against all enemies, either of a supernatural or natural 
character. 

“What is the matter, dearest?” he asked, in a voice of alarm. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. My candle went out, and I felt myself unable 
to move on,” she answered. 

“T see you could not, for the skirt of your dress and your shawl have 
both caught in the door,” he exclaimed, with a merry laugh, which did 
more than a dose of sal volatile or camphor would have done to dispel her 
fears, and, taking his arm, she accompanied him to the ball-room. 

Should she tell him of the reappearance of old Hooker, or some living 
representative? Why not? She hoped always to have the privilege of 
enjoying his perfect confidence, and giving hers in return, so she told him 
what she had seen, or fancied that she had seen, assuring him at the 
same time that she did not believe her visitor had intended to come to 
her room. Again he gave way to a peal of merry laughier, and ex- 
claimed : 

“ T am delighted to hear it, for now he will be caught to a certainty. 
I have not the slightest doubt that he intends again to visit either the 
ball-room or the servants’-hall, but whenever he comes we will be ready 
for him. I have an idea that your wild young cousin and his friend have 
no little to do with the trick, for I have ascertained that they arrived at 
the Hall some hours before they made their appearance in the ball-room 
in the character of sailors. When I saw their proceedings I rather re- 
gretted the character I had assumed, lest I should have been taken for 
one of the party.” 

The guests were assembling in the ball-room as the captain and Jane 
reached it. People looked at them and smiled significantly, and some of 
them said, “I thought it would be so.” One or two remarked, “ Well, 
it is curious how the dark girls cut out the fair ones. Who would have 
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thought that that little Miss Otterburn would have been preferred to her 
cousins the Ildertons ? Lady Iiderton won’t thank her, 1 think.” How- 
ever, Lady Ilderton was as much pleased when she heard that Captain 
Fotheringsail, whom she liked very much, had proposed to her niece, as 
if he had made an offer to one of her daughters ; and so people, for once 
in a way, were wrong. 

Captain Fotheringsail and Jane at once separated from each other, and 
went round to each of the guests separately, whispering in their ears. 
They instantly formed themselves into a quadrille, and the musicians 
struck up. On this the captain slipped from the side of his partner, and 
adroitly ran a dark thin line across the room, almost the height of a 
man’s knee from the floor. 

The quadri!le’was concluded and nothing happened. A valse was 
gone through, and then another quadrille was played. It seemed, how- 
ever, that if the captain had hopes of catching the ghost, the ghost was 
not to be caught. He begged Cousin Giles to ascertain whether old 
Hooker had appeared in the servants’-hall, or anywhere about the house. 
Cousin Giles had assured him that he knew nothing at all about the 
matter, and was on the point of going to perform his commission, when, 
from the exact spot where the ghost had appeared on the previous day, 
forth he stalked, looking quite as dreadful as before. The guests ran 
from side to side to let him pass, when just as he reached the middle of 
the room he stumbled, made an attempt to jump, and then down he came 
full length on the floor. Off came a head and a pair of shoulders, and 
then was seen the astonished and somewhat frightened countenance of the 
simple Simon Langdon, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Charley, Charley, I didn’t 
think you were going to play me that trick.” Finding that the trick 
was discovered, Charley dashed out from behind a screen with a tin tube 
and lamp in his hand, and blew a superb blue flame over Simon, who was 
quickly divested of his hunting-dress amid the laughter of the guests. 
Charley and his friend confessed that they had induced Simon to act the 
ghost that evening, though who had played it the previous one they did 
not say. 

“ Well, young gentlemen, you have had your fun, and no harm has 
been done, though the consequences might have been more serious than 
you anticipated,” said Sir Gilbert. “ It requires no large amount of wit 
to impose on the credulous, as the spirit-rappers and mediums have 
shown us, and as we may learn by the exhibition of my young friend 
here and his coadjutors.” And the baronet looked very hard at Simon 
and Charley. He then added, in his usual good-natured tone, “ How- 
ever, as I said, no mischief has been done, though I must have it clearly 
understood that I cannot again allow old Hooker’s ghost to make his 
appearance at Huntingfield Hall.” 


Note.—The author has to state, that there is more truth in this story 
than may generally be supposed. A ghost, or spirit of some sort, was 
believed by a whole neighbourhood to have paid occasional visits to 
members of his own family, and it was not till after the lapse of many 
years that one of them by chance heard of the story, which had not even 
the shadow of a foundation. 
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